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PREFACE , . 


The future is built upon the past. The American Academy of Political and 
Social Science looked to the future on its 77th Annual Meeting in April, 1973, 
but we are also conscious of our history. The academy was founded in 1889; 
the first issue of THE ANNALS appeared in July, 1890. This current issue, which 
is the publication of invited papers of the annual meeting, is volume 408 and repre- 
sents only the latest in a long and distinguished series of writings by some of the 
most able minds in America and abroad on the major social issues that are the 
academy’s concerns. 

The theme of the 77th Annual Meeting—The Future Society: Some Aspects of 
America in the Year 2000—-was a slight departure from most previous annual 
' themes. Futuristic studies are all around us and are growing enormously each 
year. Trying to avoid redundancy with the other work and topics on the future 
that have appeared in many books and journals, and also, seeking to remain 
within the intellectual perimeters of political and social science that are incorpo- 
rated in the title of the academy, we enlisted the talents of representatives from 
major disciplines and organizations to produce an exciting, stimulating and 
sometimes controversial program. 

I feel that we were especially fortunate to have had Senator Philip Hart, our 
luncheon and final speaker, talk about the future of the government process at a 
time when the relationships between the executive and legislative branches of the 
federal government have been sorely strained and when the future remains uncer- 
tain. The remarks by Senator Hart represent wisdom born of years of experi- 
ence, tempered by gentle wit and clarity. All of the papers in this volume are 
of this character and reflect the expertise of each author. There is no need here 
to summarize the papers; the abstracts do that well, and the titles properly 
represent the contents. The only lecture presented at the meeting which is not 
published here is “The Viability of the City at the Turn of the Century” by 
Edward Hamilton, Deputy Mayor of New York City. Time limits prevented 
his revising the transcribed notes of his speech, which will be remembered well 
by those who heard it. 

The 77th Annual Meeting had a registration of 560 delegates and 442 indi- 
vidual members. Representatives were present from 54 countries and from 319 
universities, agencies and other organizations. From among the responsive audi- 
ence, many persons asked incisive questions or offered cogent commentary. Insofar 
as possible, we have recorded the remarks of the participants and the responses 
of our speakers. 

We are now planning for next year’s meeting, which will focus on an inter- 
national theme, It is my earnest hope that members and friends of the academy 
will begin thinking of attending the 78th Annual Meeting next April. As John 
Galsworthy noted: “If you do not think about the future, you cannot have one.” * 


Marvin E. WOLFGANG 
* Swan Song, Part IH, Chapter 6, 1928. 
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PREFACE e 


Earnings discrepancies vex our society. The main bout involves income-shares. 
Surfacing in many forms and wearing countless disguises, the elements of the 
conflict are often obscured. Dissents, defined superficially in other terms, are 
never far from absolute, and relative, income underpinnings. 

A century ago, Karl Marx conjectured that the imbalance between workers and 
capitalists would usher in the revolution. Poverty of the work force would sound 
the death knell for private property. While he erred in predicting chronic grief 
for labor, even in our quasi-affluent age the distributive unevenness remains critical, 
affecting our politics, economic policy and social structure. 

The ubiquity of the income confrontation can be illustrated in a variety of con- 
texts. Unemployment: the jobless want income, work and enjoyment of the fruits 
of their participation in production; they wish to relieve the frustration of idleness 
with the dignity of employment. Inflation: the distortion in income status, as 
various earnings lag behind prices, is a festering sore creating public unrest. Farm 
and food prices: farmers want higher prices, while consumers insist on lower sums 
—a classic pocketbook battle. Rent control: tenants and landlords are locked in 
an adversary contest over income benefits. Racism: jobs, especially better jobs, 
constitute a vital ingredient in the Black protest; the income dimension is over- 
whelming. Welfare: recipients clamor for more generous pay-outs; taxpayers 
usually reject the demands. Women’s liberation: income subordination and pay 
discrimination are prominent factors in the movement. ‘Taxes: the perennial con- 
troversy over footing the bill establishes the proposition that the best tax is one 
on somebody else. Devaluation: irreparable losses have been inflicted on everyone 
contemplating foreign travel or purchasing imported wares. 

The list can be lengthened indefinitely. Alarm at Senator McGovern’s inten- 
tion to alter relative incomes undoubtedly aborted his election chances in 1972. 
The Nixon victory was interpreted as a mandate to preserve the income status quo. 
Even “crime in the streets” contains an income aspect; behind the menace to 
civilized living, the violence entails a wealth transfer from the law-abiding to the 
lawless. 

In opening up their pages to the inequality theme, the editors of THE ANNALS 
invited a lively intellectual and practical controversy on an emotionally charged 
subject on which predilections often determine the viewpoint. In subsequent 
pages, eighteen experienced and distinguished economists have prepared essays that 
illuminate the complex ramifications of the issue. 

With two exceptions, the contributors were entirely free to explore the subject 
in their own way. Neither topics nor facets of the main theme were assigned. 
Considering the competence and eminence of the authors, it was surmised that 
whatever they chose to emphasize would be significant, revealing a consensus or a 
diversity of opinion in small, or large, respects. Furthermore, it was expected that 
the aspects to which the authors addressed themselves would yield substantial clues 
to the ultimate controversial battleground. Validation of this purpose has been 
abundantly realized. 
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Rather than box them into groups which would fail to encompass, in many cases, 
the range and perspective of the contribution, the articles are listed alphabetically 
by author. A sentence or two may provide an inkling of their content. 

Assaying somenebulous dimensions of inequality, Professor Boulding demolishes 
any illusion that income sharing promises a simple and enduring solution. Con- 
flicts breed inequality; social harmony can mitigate extreme disparities. After 
some’ reflections on distributive norms, Professor Bronfenbrenner draws upon the 
philosopher John Rawls and discusses equity and equality concepts. The equality 
objective is discerned by Professor Weisskopf as a philosophical quest requiring 
economic implementation; he surmises that ecological constraints on growth fore- 
shadow more equality in the future. 

Professor Johnson perceives inequality as a by-product of the operation of the 
economic system in providing opportunities for free choice and self-fulfillment. 
Income dispersion is attributed to the capacity of individuals in exploiting oppor- 
' tunities, rather than to inherited property. 

Tracing the recent War on Poverty, Professor Thurow is less than sanguine on 
public receptivity to equality programs. Professor Smolensky affirms the lack of 
support by the nonpoor, despite the heavy costs inherent in the flight to the 
suburbs generated, in large part, by income inequality. Undaunted by the pes- 
simism, Professor Fusfeld advances a legislative package for lifting minimum 
TES improving education and providing tax aids for those below the poverty 
ine. 

Professor Lampman elaborates the virtues and defects of the usual measures of 
inequality, stressing the variety of concepts to answer diverse queries. Perform- 
ance and process indices are contrasted to demarcate the economic game from its 
outcome. Professor Hamilton, upon request, surveys income by sex in the Chicago 
region and reports that female incomes in several occupations were 10 to 17 percent 
below male earnings. 

_ Professor Davidson, in diagnosing the premise that income inequality fosters 
growth—which the younger Keynes elicited from the classicists—rejects the pro- 
position as anachronistic, although he concedes that greater equality would impose 
extra strains on monetary management. Coincidentally, a similar idea in the 
older Keynes has intrigued Professor Minsky. Against the prevailing private in- 
vestment strategy for full employment related to rentier savings, he advocates a 
public employment design to avert boom-bust episodes and to iron out inequalities. 

Professor Scitovsky emphasizes that the provision of public services has been a 
modest leveller, so far. A fascinating point is that the statistics understate in- 
equality; for, those with higher earnings derive more pleasure from work. The 
notion may help decipher the puzzle of widespread unhappiness, despite abundant 
possessions. 

Three of the contributors fastened on the relation of education to income in- 
equality. Nobel prize winner Jan Tinbergen, using Netherlands data, appraises 
the prospect for income improvement through schooling. His judgment is that a 
slow, intergenerational process is involved. The joint article by Messrs. Staaf and 
Tullock develops the striking and disconcerting theme that outlays for higher ed- 
ucation actually foster inequality. Professor Stiglitz also ponders the easy opti- 
mism on education as the gateway to riches; distributive aspects of alternative 
financing routes are briefly evaluated. 
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Professor Nell criticizes the orthodox marginal productivity theory of distribu- 
tion as implausible, unconvincing and objectionable in its moral and social over- 
tones. Key concepts emanate from the recent “reswitching” controversy in the 
specialized literature. The argument, though concise and arfalytic, can repay 
close study. i at 

Professor Kravis was requested to concentrate on inequality in the world, econ- 
omy. Findings will be enlightening and shocking to anyone looking out beyond 
our national borders. | 

Reading the collection might confirm the platitude that economists disagree. It 
is right that they should do so in a matter as sensitive and complex as income 
redistribution; understanding and policy must end as composite, and compromise, 
in a subject so profound and diffuse, wherein objective policy tests are elusive and 
even inconclusive, when they can be devised. For, what we hope to do is to influ- 
ence the future on the basis of data that belong to the past. > Caution in taking big 
and irreversible steps may constitute the finer wisdom for the evolutionary society. 
~- The essays sift the crucial issues. Some earlier defenses of inequality have 
toppled beyond possible revitalization, thus, cannot confuse future discussion. If 
the productivity thesis supporting inequality is fatally flawed, some bias sustaining 
the mechanistic income outcome may be permanently obsolete and institutional 
amelioration may win new adherents. Nevertheless, logic and judgment in forging 
policy will still be in season. | 

The debate will move on. The symposium should make it possible to identify, 
the ultimate obstacles in the intermittent proposals for social reform in income 
allocation. l 
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PREFACE 


i 


The essays if this issue of THE ANNALS indicate that it is incorrect 
to interpret the commonly used term “energy crisis” as one which describes 
the United States as in imminent danger of being without sources of energy. 
From this perspective, the energy crisis is a myth. Instead, the essays 
suggest that the proper, and milder, definition of the energy situation in 
which we find ourselves is that we as a nation face the necessity of 
making critical choices about balancing the three basic costs associated 
with continued high energy use; some choices may occasion alterations in 
the way Americans are accustomed to living. 

The three costs which many believe form the parameters of choice 
within which energy decisions will have to be made are: (1) the dollar 
costs which must be paid for the use of any particular form of energy; 
(2) the recently quoted national security costs which are based upon the 
increasing dependence of the United States for energy imports from poten- 
tially unstable areas of the world or energy imports which must be 
transported across séalanes and land areas which some consider to be 
jeopardized by possibly hostile foreign powers; (3) the costs of environ- 
mental degradation which are occasioned by certain types of energy use. To 
many, all three types of costs appear to be rising, at least for the near 
term or until secure foreign supplies can be obtained, the fear of the 
interruption of foreign imports is quieted or new fuel sources are made 
commercially viable. These circumstances make the business of striking 
trade-offs particularly difficult. 

To enable the reader to reach his own decisions about the importance 
of the various costs and which trade-offs, therefore, seem most reasonable, 
the editors obtained essays from individuals who profess different opinions 
and who write from varying vantage points. The first essay sets the stage 
for those which follow; S. David Freeman offers an overview of the 
energy situation which faces the United States. The four essays which 
follow are written by individuals intimately familiar with the three most 
commonly used fuels—coal, natural gas and oil—and two of the most 
likely candidates to replace the fossil fuels in the future—nuclear and 
solar energy. Of course, there are other candidates for replacing the fossil 
fuels as they gradually become depleted; however, the limited space 
available to the editors forced them to select only the most promising 
- new sources for discussion.? 

The remainder of the essays—which constitute the majority of those 
presented—set forth various perspectives, from three broad areas of con- 
cern, of the energy situation and alternative responses thereto; there are 


1. It should be noted that neither the editors nor the contributors consider a national 
return to a much simpler life—with attendant substantial reductions in energy use—to be 
a viable, serious alternative to continued high energy use. 

2. The editors realize that their judgment of which are the most promising new energy 
sources may be overridden in the future by technological advance. 
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perspectives from: (1) industry, which is expected by the public to provide 
additional, and possibly cléaner, energy; (2) government, which is expected 
to regulate the production, sales and use of energy and to use its powers 
and funds to assist industry in the production of additional and cleaner 
` energy, in some instances; and academia, which is expected to provide 
guides for public choice which transcend immediate and narrow wants. 


RoBERT M. LAWRENCE . 
NORMAN I. WENGERT 


The Future Role of Women 


By SUZANNE KELLER 


ABSTRACT: During the next century, societies will have to`- o 
plan their populations along with other national resources. 
The success of this objective will depend, in large part, on the 
reproductive ambitions of women and the availability of effec- 
tive substitutes for maternity. These broad developments 
will necessitate a reorganization of national priorities, as well 
as changes in family, household and work patterns. Among 
the foreseeable consequences are: reduced occupational sex 
typing, lessened emphasis on marriage and maternity as su- 
preme goals for women and greater participation of women in _ 
all spheres of the labor force. As a result, we must expect ` 
and prepare for both new forms of socialization and self- 
images by gender. Concluding the paper are suggestions for 
steps society might take to help ease the transition into the 
new era. 
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Commission on Population Growth and the American Future, and numerous articles 
for professional journals. 
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F all the revolutions of our time, 
the most fundamental and chal- 
lenging is surely the one involving the 
gentle and fair sex suddenly grown 
bolder, and to some less fair. This 
revolution touches virtually all aspects 
of the priorities and projects of the 
social order it helps to shape. Changes 
in the role of women will not, therefore, 
occur in a social vacuum, but will be 
nourished by developments in the wider 
society—in work, family, community 
and leisure. 
One of my working assumptions in 
_ this paper is that national policy will 
favor the attainment of a stationary 
population within the next century, as 
societies increasingly must plan their 
populations along with other vital natu- 
ral resources. No matter how rapidly 
or hesitantly our laissez-faire fertility 
habits will be brought under control, it 
is Clear that women will have to play a 
central role in this reproductive stabili- 
zation. Much will depend on what, if 
any, substitutes for maternity as the 
prime focus of feminine energies and 
ambitions can be devised. In the fu- 
ture, such substitutes are bound to be 
found, not within domestic society, but 
beyond it in the realms of earning and 
learning.? 


New Work PATTERNS 


The shape of the economy and that 
of the educational system are thus of 
key significance for alternative roles for 
women. Whether they take jobs, at 
what levels and with what degree of 
gratification, all depends on the number 
and kinds of opportunities available. 


1. Suzanne Keller, “The Future Status of 
Women in America,” in Charles F. Westoff 
and Robert Parke, Jr., eds., Demographic and 
Social Aspects of Population Growth (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 
1972), vol. 1 of U.S. Commission on Popula- 
tion Growth and the American Future, pp. 
267-289. 


And these are expected to change 
significantly in the decades ahead. 
The best available estimates foresee 
us embarking on aew phase of indus- 
trialism, one marked by automation and 
electronic communication. The future 
can be captured in a few simple figures, 
as follows: in 1870 more than half of 
the country’s work force was engaged in 
farming and most of the rest in manu- 
facturing; by 1975, only 3 percent will 
be engaged in farming and fully two- 
thirds will hold service and white collar 
jobs; * blue-collar work, more and more 
automated, will shrink to one-third. 
Clearly, it is a service economy, increas- 
ingly automated, that we are headed for. 
Now, what do these trends towards 
automation, electronification and ser- 


‘ vice work portend—in addition to in- 


comprehensible symbols and acronyms, 
a new lingo and instantaneous infor- 
mation exchange? They suggest, as one 
stunning possibility, the elimination of 
much of the undesirable work in our 
society—the “dirty” work now done by 
special. groups, including a great many 
women. Secondly, they portend less 
drudgery in jobs one despises, hence, 
more -opportunities for creative and 
meaningful work for more people. Fi- 
nally, the changing ratio of work to 
nonwork activities—as in current ex- 
periments with the four-day work week 
or gliding work hours—may eventually 
result in a fifty-fifty division between 
time spent on a job and time spent 
otherwise. While ultimately beneficial 
to both sexes, this holds out special ad- 
vantages to currently employed women 
responsible for running households; for, 
it will enable them to combine home 
and job more flexibly and humanely. 
Perhaps, automation will succeed, at 
last, in reorganizing the primitive, repeti- 
, 2. Sonia S. Gold, “Alternative National 


Goals and Women’s Employment,” Science 16 
(February 1973), pp. 656-660. 
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tive, and ill-paid activity called house- 
work. A society that can muster the 
skills and resources for planetary travel 
should be able to fiyd ways to arrange 
a better domestic organization *for its 
forty-eight million women. The tradi- 
tional, separate, individual household— 
while not without its virtues—is not 
well geared to the pace and tempo of 
the modern world; a little “industriali- 
zation of housewifery” is long overdue.’ 
Recent innovations such as processed 
foods, supermarkets and around the 
clock shopping hours only partially meet 
the needs of employed women who are 
still typically expected to add household 
care to their jobs and the daily com- 
mute. Husbandly help, where there are 
husbands, is still essentially help mag- 
nanimously extended, rather than as- 
sumed as self-evident responsibility. 
Even affluent women, long kept from the 
occupational facts of life by their ser- 
vants, are becoming more aware of these 
problems as domestic help fades from 
the scene. For those of more modest 
means, the demands of shopping, cook- 
ing, cleaning, child care and job have 
long meant fifteen-hour workdays and 
double duty lives.* 

The collective organization of cook- 
ing, cleaning, laundry, marketing and 
day care has been advocated for at least 
a century, but seems very difficult to 
put into practice. Ideally, one would 
hope for collective production but pri- 
vate consumption of these services. One 
day, perhaps, housework, like garbage 
removal, water supply, utilities and ele- 
mentary education will come to be con- 
sidered a public service worthy of 
monetary compensation and benefits. 
Naturally, it will then cost more, but 


3. W. F. Skinner, Walden Two (New York: 
Macmillan, 1962). 

4. Alva Myrdal and Viola Klein, Women’s 
Two Roles—Home and Work (London: Rout- 
ledge, Kegan, Paul, 1968). 


this should improve its quality and 
efficiency. 

The changes mentioned are bound to 
affect the routines of daily life as well 
as lifetime routines. Shorter work weeks 
and more attractive working conditions 
will make it easier for women to pursue 
a variety of goals. The streamlining of 
housewifery should make that aspect of 
life not only easier, but also more easily 
integrated with nondomestic interests. 
Women will, of course, need to have 
such interests, lest—as seems to be true 
today—improved technology leads not 
to new undertakings but only to more 
of the old ones, with the added time 
thus becoming an enemy rather than an 
ally. A lot will depend on changing 
patterns of family life and the saliency 
of marriage and parenthood. 


CHANGING FAMILY PATTERNS 


Many believe that the revolutions of 
our time will spare the family. They 
forget that the family can hardly escape 
the impact of change, if only because 
the children, the first to be caught up 
in it, will feed the new—via adolescent 
rebellions and domestic dramas—back 
to their parents and later forward to 
their offspring. Therefore, those who 
count on the nuclear family surviving 
intact, regardless of other changes, are 
in for a rude awakening. This family 
type, with its division between bread- 
winning husband—father and domesti- 
cated wife—-mother living in their own 
nest with their young children, has long 
been something of a mythical ideal for 
those who did not manage either to be 
self-supporting or to stay together as a 
unit. Marriages broken by death or 
divorce and families maintained by fe- 
male breadwinners constitute familiar 
departures from the blueprint of this 
fragile unit, always highly breakable 
and often broken. 
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If the ideal and the real do not quite 
match up for many, what is striking in 
our own day is the extensive gap be- 
tween them. This gap is occasioned by 
two major developments affecting the 
family, one demographic, the other bio- 
technical in nature. 


Demographic developments 


Even without an explicit national 
policy towards controlled population 
growth, the historic trend in fertility 
has been downward for more than a 
century. The well-known exception, 
still not fully explained, is the up- 
surge in births during and after World 
War II. In a sense, we are now taking 
up where we left off then. Along with 
the historic decline in fertility there has 
also been a notable increase in life 
expectancy. Thus, as a result, child- 
bearing and child-rearing now constitute 
an even smaller proportion of a woman’s 
life. In recent years, especially, we 
have seen couples marrying earlier, 
having fewer and more closely spaced 
children, and therefore reaching the 
postparental stage while still in the 
prime of life. This is a striking con- 
trast! to earlier periods when child- 
bearing was a lifelong occupation for 
women. 

Today, the stage of ex-motherhood, 
meaning no responsibility for the daily 
domestic welfare of dependent offspring, 
occurs somewhere around the forties. 
The vacuum created by this develop- 
ment can spell disaster for traditional 
women for whom the nest empties much 
too soon. Hence, just as we are moving 
towards an altered rhythm and balance 
of work-life commitments, so we will 
have to revise our family timetables. 


The biological revolution 


A second major development concerns 
innovations in the sphere of reproduc- 
tion and reproductive technology. Al- 


ready, there is a growing separation be- 
tween sexuality and procreation—a de- 
velopment likely to increase as reduced 
fertility becomes a national goal. This 
will alter motives for marriage as well 
as options for parenthood. Such 
startling novelties as genetic inter- 
vention and eventually artificial—that 
is nonhuman-—means of reproduction 
must also be considered. These will 
alter not only the relations between the 
sexes, but also their social distinctive- 
ness which has been based upon 
reproductive roles. 

If we link these demographic-bio- 
logical changes to the earlier ones in- 
volving jobs and technology, we see 
three powerful forces at work on the 
nuclear family and on the roles of 
women and men in the decades ahead: 
(1) changing patterns of work and the 
effacement of the home—work distinction 
by gender; (2) key decision-making 
shifts from patterns of authority— 
based upon sex and generation—to non- 
family, corporate spheres on the one 
hand and to individuals on the other; 
(3) the development of novel techniques 
of reproduction no longer requiring co- 
habitation and eventually, not even 
sexual relations. Since women’s roles 
have Jong centered on family and ma- 
ternity, it is clear that their priorities 
must shift substantially. Increasingly, 
they will have to face out towards the 
larger world and prepare themselves for 
an independent encounter with that 
world. In sum, I consider the chief 
trends affecting the future roles of 
women to be: 


—increased labor force participation 
by women in all fields and at all 
levels, as legal and political bar- 
riers fall; 

—growing demands for highly skilled, 
technically trained personnel re- 
gardless of gender; 
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—-further feminine breakthroughs in 
unusual spheres of work—jockeys, 
astronauts—and at top echelons; 

-less cultural eg phasis on maternity; 
housewifery and marriage’ 


IMPACT ON THE ROLES OF WOMEN 


Let me now turn to consider the 

specific implications of these trends for 
the future of women. Overall, the de- 
creased emphasis on maternity as a 
lifetime goal for women and increased 
concern with skills and opportunities in 
the nondomestic sphere call for a re- 
designing of the female role to include 
new opportunties and rewards. This 
. will require a careful monitoring of na- 
‘tional economic and occupational trends, 
lest women train for the wrong fields 
in which opportunities and rewards are 
few—as in such traditional feminine 
fields as teaching, nursing, nutrition 
and library work. These fields, which 
now account for two-thirds of women’s 
professional employment, are not the 
fields in which demand is expected to 
increase. Unless women shift their 
focus of interest and training, their 
labor force participation will not be 
able to sustain its current high momen- 
‘tum. The growth fields are in medi- 
cine, dentistry, engineering and science, 
which have been traditionally neither 
attractive nor particularly receptive to 
women; much needs to be done to 
change the sex typing of occupations 
and women’s occupational aspirations. 
Without such reorganization, severe im- 
balances are unavoidable, with a conse- 
quent waste of female skills and erosion 
of morale.’ 

Ultimately, the changes outlined must 
lead women to develop a different con- 
sciousness of self and of kind. This is 
already visible in the political thrust of 


5. Gold, “Alternative National Goals.” 


women, in the new media images and 


‘In new policies in professional and 


academic life. 

In particular, I foresee a new look 
for professional women: for too long, 
they have been hidden away in libraries 
and laboratories or relegated to auxiliary 
status in fields they did little to define 
in their favor. As a start, we need to 
refurbish the career woman’s image; 


this rather unpopular middle class crea- 


tion has long needed a boost. The 
career woman—in contrast to that other 
deviant from the maternal ideal, the 
glamour girl—challenges the very basis 
of sex role division in society by re- 
futing women’s seemingly inevitable 
economic dependence on men. ‘This is 
something which the gold digger, a rather 
common offshoot of the traditional fe- 
male role, does not do—though she 
poses other problems. 

Today, it would seem that eco- 
nomically active and socially indepen- 
dent women should be encouraged, de- 
spite the anxieties aroused by them in 
the past. For one thing, commitment 
to interesting work does seem to com- 
pete successfully with having children 
and is thus conducive to the nationally 
desirable lowered fertility. For an- 
other, the emerging society needs all 
the brainpower it can muster to help 
solve large scale problems, and women 
constitute a largely untapped national 
resource, 

We may foresee more flattering por- 
traits of ambitious, independent and 
successful women in the future. It will 
then become evident—just as its op- 
posite seems so today—that self-reliance 
and hard thinking are not intrinsically 
unfeminine, in fact, not gender-based 
characteristics at all. Some individuals 
may well possess these traits in greater 
measure than others, just as some types 
of work may require them more; how- 
ever, there is no reason to ascribe them 


>a 
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to one social category and to deny them 
to another. To date, these traits have 
been monopolized by the male role, but 
certainly not by all men—thereby 
helping to structure personality by 
gender. But, in the future, as sex roles 
- are revised under the pressure of new 
' priorities, this artificial restriction of 
capacities should cease. The earlier we 
start to develop new self-images among 
women, the more firmly these will be- 
come ‘anchored in the psyche and the 
more swiftly the transition to new pat- 
terns of life will occur. At the same 
time, one must not overemphasize learn- 
ing by anticipation versus learning by 
doing; learning can occur at virtually 
any age, and new opportunities will 
create their own brand of qualified 
incumbents. 

Whether early or late, however, fe- 
male socialization must change. Girls 
can no longer, as a matter of course, be 
expected to live vicariously—through 
and for others—to let men take care 
of the harsher economic facts of life 
or to limit their horizons prematurely 
and unnecessarily. In other words, the 
socialization of little girls must cease to 
repress strivings for personal achieve- 
ment and fulfillment in fields other 
than those tagged “feminine.” This 
calls for encouraging girls to become 
more, rather than less, self-assertive, 
independent and self-sufficient—traits 
now all too often extinguished or dis- 
torted in their upbringing. Hopefully, 
these will not—as they often do in the 
upbringing of boys-——take the form of 
destructive aggressiveness and physical 


violence parading as strength and po-, 


tency. Inner strength comes from self- 
confidence and self-knowledge; neither 
is fostered by helplessness and inexperi- 
ence, whether simulated or genuine. 

I expect changes on many fronts and 
levels, uneven and problematic to be 
sure, but necessary, indeed indispens- 
able, if new national priorities are to be 


achieved. ‘These include the need to 
pull the brakes on unplanned population 
growth and to shift to new patterns of 
work and family lifes 


READINESS FOR CHANGE 


The question then arises: how ready 
are we, individually and collectively, 
for such historic turnabouts? Judging 
from recent developments, there is more 
readiness than one might suppose. In 
the past decade we have witnessed a 
number of innovations very central 
to American values and family life. 
Among these are: 


—the pill and its widespread adoption 
by young women at all economic 
levels: 

—fertility control among all religious 
groups; 

—genetic intervention in conception 
and gestation; 

—changing attitudes and policies 
toward abortion; 

—greater sexual permissiveness; 

—the Woman’s Liberation move- 
ment; 

—and the move to make the planet 
safe from, and for, humanity. 


Two events dramatically pinpoint the 
altered climate: (1) the recent Supreme 
Court decision on abortion, a historic 
landmark, which has already had an 
impact on state laws and on the pro- 
liferation of abortion clinics and facili- 
ties; (2) the drop in the United States 
birth rate to its lowest point in Amer- 
ican history, below replacement levels, 
to 2.03 children. Astonishingly, this 
drop occurred despite the addition, via 
baby-boom girls grown up, of 878,000 
women of childbearing age. We cannot 
as yet know whether this represents a 
permanent trend or just a temporary 
fluctuation, but it cannot be readily 
dismissed. 

Moreover, 
distinct shift downward 


recent surveys show a. 
in fertility 
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preferences among all segments -of 
the population and a willingness to 
resort to adoption for balancing out 
one’s family by sige or gender. Atti- 
tudes toward abortion have *become 
more favorable, as Americans have 
shown increasing concern about over- 
population;® birth control is now prac- 
ticed nationwide. Women, especially 
ambitious’ younger women, now seem 
less willing, than in the past, to sup- 
press their worldly strivings. More and 
more, they reject a forced choice be- 
tween home and career, insisting that 
these can, and must, be combined. A 
recent study of graduating seniors of 
Stanford University (1972) revealed 
remarkable changes in the aspirations 
of women students compared with those 
of graduating seniors seven years before. 
Now, more seek careers in traditionally 
masculine fields—such as medicine and 
law—and the majority expect to be 
practicing their professions five years 
hence.” 

Not only attitudes, but practices are 
changing. For both sexes, single parent- 
hood, including single parent adoptions, 
is becoming more common and accept- 
able. Improved fertility control means 
more wanted children, and conse- 
quently increased concern for the qual- 
ity of child care. A two-purpose life 
for women—a short, reproductive one 
and a longer, nonreproductive one— 
seems increasingly sensible; new forms 
of child care in extended family and 
communal groups are being tried not 


6. Carl C. Hetrick, A. E. Keir Nash, and 
Alan J. Wyner, “Population and Politics: 
Information, Concern, and Policy Support 
Among the American Public,” in Demographic 
and Social Aspects of Population Growth, 
Charles F. Westoff and Robert Parke, Jr., eds. 
(Washington, D.C.: GPO, 1972), vol. 3 of 
U.S. Commission on Population Growth and 
the American Future. 

7. Committee on the Education and Em- 
ployment of Women in the University, The 
Stanford Woman in 1972 (Stanford, Calif.: 
Stanford University Press, November 1972). 


only by members of the counterculture, 
but by quite conventional suburbanites. 
_ The legitimate divergence between 
sexuality and procreation, referred to 
earlier, is altering the terms and motives 
of conjugal togetherness. As Walter 
Lippmann noted, more than forty years 
ago, with the spread of contraception 
the focus of married life will change 
drastically, shifting from parenthood to 
eroticism as the prime vocation of 
couples.’ 

All this will make for new connota- 
tions of that elusive concept—feminin- 
ity. For, although most women will 
have one or two children, a few will 
have many and others will have none, 
the point I wish to emphasize is that 
all women will have to plan for non- 


maternity and nondomesticity; since, in 


the future, these will constitute the 
largest part of their lives. This is not, 
of course, the first time that an occupa- 
tion has been phased out of history— 
one thinks of knights, scribes and town 
criers—but formerly, this transition did 
not affect, as now, more than half of 
the population. Such a historic change 
will require the efforts of many dif- 
ferent agents, including men who will 
have to adjust their identities and goals 
as women’s creativity is rechanneled. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FUTURE CHANGE 


In conclusion, I would like to con- 
sider how we, as a society, can move 
toward the anticipated changes with a 
minimum of pain. How can we help 
old, young and newly born women pre- 
pare for a life in which maternity will 
occupy a smaller and less exalted niche? 
I recommend a number of steps we 
might take to help men and women 
adjust to this historic displacement of 
traditional goals. I have divided these 


8. Walter Lippmann, “Love in the Great 
Society,” in Frank D. Cox, ed., Youth, Mar- 
riage and the Seductive Society (Dubuque, 
Towa: Wm. C. Brown Co., 1971). 
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recommendations into seven areas, as 
follows: gainful employment, house- 
work, socialization, education and train- 
ing, child care, care of the aged and 
patterns of settlement. 


1. Gainful Employment 


Reduce the sex-typing of jobs in such 
a way that certain needed skills will be 
developed in the female population. 
In 1965, Alice S. Rossi found that, 
among the female college graduates she 
studied, few went into engineering. A 
major deterrent, at least for 70 percent 
of the young women, was the prevailing 
stereotype that saw engineering as “un- 
feminine,” rather than a lack of interest 
or ialent.® 

Study the policies and incentives used 
to attract and reward women in scien- 
tific and other professions in countries 
where female participation in these fields 
is much higher than it is in the United 
States. Many of these countries seem 
to have managed the transition between 
traditional and modern occupational 
policies remarkably swiftly. 


2. Housework 


Make housework a routine, an adjunct 
to, rather than a central purpose, of life. 
Supermarkets and freezers, disposable 
dishes and cutlery, self-cleaning homes, 
computer shopping, and automated 
cooking are all steps in this direction. 
Technology is not enough, however. 
Women must want to use these aids and 
have legitimate reasons to do so, if 
technology is to benefit women. House- 
wives will not, for example, make maxi- 
mum use of time-savers if, as a result, 
they will have too much time on their 
hands. 


9. Alice S. Rossi, “Barriers to the Career 
Choices of Engineering, Medicine, or Science 
among American Women,” in Jacquelyn A. 
Mattfeld and Carol G. Van Aken, eds, 
Women in the Scientific Professions (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: M.I.T. Press, 1965), pp. 51- 
127. 


3. Socialization 


Let childhood years be a preparation 
for life—emotionally, morally and intel- 
lectuallý. This is the time when little 
girls must learn to look on the wife- 
mother role as but one among’ several 
desirable roles. If not, they may always 
feel a bit cheated or guilty if they do 
find themselves playing other roles later 
on. Parents must realize that their 
encouragement or discouragement may 
shape the occupational future of their 
female children, long before they are 
consciously aware of making any occu- 
pational choices. In Rossi’s study of 
college graduates, nearly three-fifths 
of the young women said that their 
parents had discouraged them from 
engineering.’° 

Teach girls to change their expecta- 
tions about their ideal mate: he need 
not be more intelligent, strong or de- 
cisive than they. Unless they cease 
making it so, this difference will remain 
categorically, not individually, true. 
Otherwise, it will be difficult to -break 


the circle of dependency and self- 


abdication many women are caught up 
in now. 

Socialize boys differently; not only 
for their own sakes, but in order to keep 
pace with the ñew images and themes 
to be stressed for women. They will 
have to learn to compete with women, 
to lose to women and to develop sources 
of self-esteem other than the culturally 
nurtured, artificial superiority to women. 
At best, this is by now an obsolescent 
caste privilege; at worst, an individual 
delusion. 


4, Education and Training 


Provide opportunities to learn at all 
stages of life, since it is never too late 
to learn. One of the big drawbacks to 
the development of women’s talents and 
skills is the absence of facilities for con- 


10. Ibid. 
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tinuous learning. Here one would have 
to include that first bottleneck, voca- 
tional training, where many aspirations 
get “realistically” lowered or extin- 
guished entirely. This is the time to 
make girls aware of paths and oppor- 
tunities other than domesticity. In this 
connection, one might mention the ab- 
sence of clubs and facilities for adoles- 
cent girls in.most American communi- 
ties.. For boys, there are, at least, 
athletic facilities; but girls, between the 
ages of twelve and eighteen, are virtu- 
ally ignored. This communal indiffer- 
ence may relate to high rates of teenage 
marriages or pregnancies in some groups. 

Make professional socialization and 
retraining available to women of all ages 
and social ‘backgrounds. Women need 
information, inspiration and encourage- 
ment to strike out on untraditional, 
or at least unfamiliar, paths. 
training—in the second half, or “empty 
nest” period of life-—could be organized 
and accepted much as sabbaticals are 
for academicians, refresher courses for 
physicians and special seminars for 
businessmen. 


5. Child Care 


Acknowledge the fact that, although 
the trend towards smaller families re- 
duces the need for life-long primacy 
being accorded to family obligations, it 
does not do away with the need for child 
care. Even two children need all the 
attention and affection one can give 
them. How will they fare if men and 
women are each pursuing other goals? 
No country in the world has as yet 
solved this problem satisfactorily — 
neither Israel, Sweden nor the Soviet 
Union. But, all are ahead of the United 
States in recognizing the problem as a 
national, not an individual, one. In this 
connection, it is interesting to remind 
ourselves how quickly societies can 
muster national energies and resources 
if they must. During World War I, 


Such re-: 


a nimber of countries, including the 
United States, succeeded in organizing 
and funding day and week care for 
children whose mothers were working in 
factories, hospitals and offices, while the 
men were at war. After the war, how- 
ever, funds were withdrawn and facili- 
ties closed down with precipitous speed; 
woman’s place became homebound once 
more. It would be instructive to study 
this story of communal child care. 

Extend child care to include children 
other than preschoolers and the very 
young. Child care is just as important 
for school age children who may fall 
ill, finish classes before their parents’ 
workday ends or have vacations which 
do not coincide with their parents’ 
schedules. 

Improve health care facilities, which 
seem to be closely connected to women’s 
employment and child care. Ordinarily, 
when a child falls ill or when the season 
of childhood illnesses strikes, it is the 
mother who is expected to come to the 
child’s assistance. If adequate health 
care were available—including visiting 
nursing services and clinics at the moth- 
ers’ or fathers’ places of work-——this 
burden could be greatly lightened. Un- 
less some such services are instituted, 
women cannot hope to commit them- 
selves fully to other obligations. 


6. Care of the Aged 


Find substitutes for children, who, in 
the past, were naturally looked on as 
the security and comfort for one’s old 
age. This security has long been threat- 
ened by increased mobility and family 
dispersals. However, as Emily Moore 
has suggested, as long as the situation” 
of the aged is as dismal and lonely as .- 
it currently seems to be, one’s own flesh 
and blood will seem the only hope as a 
source of attention and concern?! A 


11. Emily Moore, “Population Problems 
from a Woman’s Perspective,” mimeographed 
(The Population Council, October 16, 1970). 
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more humane policy toward the growing 
numbers of aged may well be an anti- 
natalist force in- our society. 


7. Settlement Patterns 


Examine current settlement patterns 
which are, inadvertently perhaps, a pro- 
natalist force. Both in spontaneous and 
in planned communities, the gathering 
of like-minded others, sharing similar 
pocketbooks and aspirations, seems to 
reinforce latent predilections for parent- 
hood in the population. The postwar 
baby-boom, as an example, coincided 
with the emergence of suburbia as a 
national settlement type. The flight 
from the central cities by the class that 
was once considered a prime carrier of 
the small family ethos, and its subse- 
quent fertility reversal, still needs to be 
explained; the very class that had pre- 
viously controlled its family size, now 
produced babies in record numbers. 
Perhaps the nature of their setting, the 
proximity of like-minded others, or 
the particular inwardness of suburbia 
' brought these reproductive tendencies 
to the fore. 

Design the physical environment 
properly, to encourage different patterns 
of social and family life—some of these 
anti-natalist in their impact. With a 
great deal of space, one may well feel 
‘it a waste not to fill it with children; 
with too little, one may well think 
twice about adding more children. 
‘ Great. housing shortages appear to be 
partly responsible for low birth rates in 
countries where such a situation exists. 


If planners were to supplement single 
family dwellings with bachelor flats, and 
planned communities were to accommo- 
date communal living,arrangements, the 
resulting °new life styles could reduce 
the impact of the child-oriented, single- 
family household. 


CONCLUSION 


Our current half-hearted procedures 
reflect our continuing, if not always 
explicit, assumptions about where 
women’s primary concerns should lie. 
However, in a world in which growing 
numbers of women work-out of neces- 
sity—-and in which more women will 
have to be.encouraged to direct their 
energies and imaginations into untradi- 
tional directions, these assumptions 
clearly need to be revised. 

A national effort to keep future birth 
rates low and to encourage the wide, 
effective and rewarding participation of 
women in nondomestic endeavors de- 
pends on a complex orchestration of 
elements. Among these are measures 
directed explicitly to fertility control, 
age at marriage and adoption; others 
operate more indirectly in their impact 
upon gainful employment for women, 
organization of the domestic household, 
child-rearing patterns of both boys and 
girls and physical design of settlements. 
I hope I have shown why I consider 
such a national effort mandatory, and 
why I see new roles and rights for 
women as not only morally desirable, 
but necessary for the survival of us all. 


$ 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: I have always been taught by 
child authorities that it’s better to be 
breast-fed, fondled, hugged, kissed and 
all that sort of thing, than to be trained 


or brought up in an institution where, 
although you get all these—the three or 
four meals a day, diapers changed and 
whatnot—it’s done on a kind of me- 
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chanical “basis. Now what kind of a 
civilization do we see in the future, if 
we make all of this kind of activity a 
public service? œ N 

A: I don’t want to be facetious, but 
my first question to you would be: what 
kind of a civilization do we have now? 
J think we could improve on it a great 
deal. But, I think the question is well 
, taken and you are making assump- 
tions—they are not necessarily true— 
that institutional care would be worse 
than individual maternal care. When 
you make that statement, you are 
thinking of a very fine, warm, affection- 
ate, adjusted mother, who is doing all 
this voluntarily and with enough re- 
sources, economic and moral. We can’t 
make that assumption for a great many 
millions of children today, who really 
would benefit by some non-maternal 
care. l 

I don’t think the solution will lie in 
herding children into huge sorts of 
camps and having them fed. We can 
be quite inventive in devising on a small 
scale—possibly connecting with resi- 
dential or work units where children 
will get more than routine care. We 
have examples of it; it really isn’t just 
in one’s imagination. 





Q: I came to listen to Dr. Keller and 
I was hoping to receive a different mes- 
sage. Her closing remarks were ‘for 
the sake of survival, we ought to try to 
give consideration to these suggestions.” 
Well, Dr. Keller, do you think that in 
the past twenty-five years which we 
have seen, with the immense changes in 
women’s activities in social and family 
life, we have lost the most important 
basic values of our civilization? And, 
where are we going? The fact that the 
-consumption of tranquilizers, alcohol 
and cigarettes is increasing and the 


penal and mental institutions are over- 
flowing is an indication that your pre- 
scription seems to be wrong. We -are 
not going towards a better tomorrow. 


A: I see what you mean. A lot of 
the people who take tranquilizers, drink 
and are in mental institutions are wo- 
men. I think my prescription for wo- 
men would improve that part of our 
civilization. 





Q: Pd like to ask Dr. Keller about 
something that she seemed not to see 
as a policy: the possibility of what 
might be called “reproductive suicide.” 
You have emphasized the need to keep 
down the fertility rate. Do you see 
any possibility of couples, with various 
motivations, simply not wanting to have 
any children; in consequence, a falling 
population and, I presume, rather dis- 
astrous results. Is this a possibility? 
If so, what do you see as a solution 
or as an alternative? Would it be 
adoption of children from Asia or some- 
thing of this sort? 


A: Well, it depends on which scale 
you're talking about. If you’re talking 
about a world scale, we are hardly in 
danger at this moment of committing 
suicide. 


Q: I am talking about the U.S. 


A: In the United States, even if we 
kept our fertility patterns at present 
low levels, it would take something 
close to one hundred years to even sta- 
bilize the population, because we still 
have all of that, let’s say, latent repro- 
ductive force to straighten out. But 
even then, we would stabilize the pop- 
ulation at, say, 300 million people? 
We're not talking about decreasing it, 
but about stabilizing it at a level in 
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which we could then begin to plan 
much more effectively for quality of 
life. We can’t do this if we have 15, 
10 or 5 million new members every 
year. So I don’t see an immediate 
danger of mass suicide. I think that in 
one hundred years, when it has stabil- 
ized, I would like to come back and 
talk about it then. 





Q: Dr. Keller, I think you effectively 
pinpointed the changing female sociali- 
zation pattern. What do you see as a 
catalyst that will effect this pattern so 
that it will be revolutionary rather than 
evolutionary? It certainly isn’t going 
to come from our political process; 
women are getting into it too slowly. 
It looks like a very long range trans- 
formation extending beyond the year 
2000. 


A: .I think first we have to get the 
teachers and the vocational counselors. 
I think television could be a much more 
powerful force. Television is the most 
powerful medium in this country today; 


the image presented is very traditional, 
going back to some idealized older 
forms. 

I think change gould happen very 
rapidly. I am astonished at the rate of 
change in the last decade, the decade 
which I watched carefully. We have no 
mechanisms for anticipating change. I 
think a lot could be done in a short 
time. It’s a question of where you place 
your emphasis and how optimistic you 
are, and I am still optimistic. 


Q: In view of future trends in the 
society that you have described, isn’t 
there a need for society to give a dif- 
ferent type of emphasis in its discussion 
and motivation for higher education? 
There is a trend now which attempts 
to emphasize vocational objectives in 
higher education. Wouldn’t it be neces- 
sary, in addition to the vocational em- 
phasis, to educate our college youth for 
broad concepts? 


A: Yes, 


A 
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E are focusing our attention to- 

day on the turn of the century— 
the year 2000. Does this seem a long 
way off? Does 1986 seem to be half 
way there, or considerably less than half 
way? In some respects, we can say that 
1986 is half way towards the year 2000, 
because we can do the simple arithmetic 
involved. But in terms of the charac- 
ter, quality and types of events, we 
would do well to assume that a differ- 
ence of any number of years in the more 
distant future is greater than a similar 
difference at more proximate dates. 
The ten. years from 1990 to 2000 may 
be expected to see more significant 
changes than the ten years from 1980 
to 1990. This is the inference which 
must be drawn from the best data 
we have, as interpreted by the great 
majority of experts in all fields. 


NON-LINEAR TIME 


What is the significance of this non- 
linear idea of time upon our concepts 
of justice, crime, police, the courts and 
the other services or procedures con- 
cerned with social contro] through law? 
Clearly, the legal process has tended, 
and still tends, to be reactive rather 
than proactive. Situations first arise, 
and then procedures are worked out or 
adapted to cope with the changed situa- 
tions or changed perspectives. We are 
all familiar with the Blue Laws; with 
the divergence between the current legal 
view of the use of certain stimulants 
and contemporary social philosophy and 
medical opinion; with the differential 
difficulties in legalizing acts currently 
illegal, as distinct from the difficulties 
in making additional acts illegal. Laws 


1. On this most futurists agree. Some of 
the features of accelerating change are dis- 
cussed by Margaret Mead. See, for example, 
Margaret Mead, “The Future: Prefigurative 
Cultures and Unknown Children,” in A. 
Toffler, ed, The Futurists (New York: 
Random House, 1972). 
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are easier to make than to un-make. 
Thus, an increasing residue of inappro- 
priate legislation tends to remain on 
the statute books, New legislation - 
could, Serhaps, be made in advance of 
a problem, but it would be difficult, or 
impossible, to remove legislation—to 
legalize acts—before the climate of 
opinion was past ready. 

Legislation, by reason of its very 
nature, has difficulties in coping with 
projections and probabilities; future 
events, no matter how probable, do not 
provide a strong argument. Legislation 
must, by this token, and indeed almost 
by definition, always be out-of-date!? 
If the rate of change is itself changing-—— 
and there seems to be considerable 
agreement that this is so—then it fol- 
lows that we must postulate that legisla- 
tion will become more and more irrele- 
vant to current situations, as we project 
the time base for “current” further and 
further towards 2000. If the disparity 
between law and the needs of contempo- 
rary social control is mismatched, then 
that degree of mismatching will tend to 
increase as we move towards the next 


century. 


CAN THE RULE or Law 
SURVIVE TO 2000? 


If this argument is considered to be 
reasonable, then we might assess some 
of the probable consequences for law 
and social control. We may, indeed, 
ask whethér our present concepts of the 
nature of law and the legal processes 
can survive much further into the’ fu- 
ture. If we wish to continue to have a 
form of social control through law, then 
considering new forms of legal philoso- 


2. Most authorities would argue that this 
was not only a correct assessment, but that 
it was a necessary and appropriate feature of 
law. Barbara Wooton, Crime and the Crimi- 
nal Law (London: Stevens and Sons, 1963) 
has some interesting comments on the prob- 
lems of crime preventive methods and law. 
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phies at this time might be essential. 
We may be able, by means of the legal 
process, to deal with consequences of 
some events after they have taken place, 
but can we postulate the feasibility of 
reconstructing a legal system once it 
has broken down? Legal controls may 
be delayed in dealing with external 
problems; it may be both feasible and 
reasonable for law to be reactive rather 
than proactive about matters external to 
itself; but could law possibly be reactive 
to its own failure to operate? This 
latter form of failure is a different kind 
of breakdown—the breakdown of the 
machinery, the thing itself, rather than 
the things or events to which it reacts. 
The prospects are none too bright. 

Can we see any traces of a new phi- 
losophy of law and social control which 
could begin to accommodate change— 
and change at an ever increasing rate? 
Guides to the future may usually be 
found in the present. Much of the 
future is in the pipeline today; a prod- 
uct must be on the drawing board be- 
fore it can be on the production line, 
and on the production line before it can 
be on the market. What, then, of the 
changing state of law and social control 
as it now appears? 


Current projections and planning 


In the current trends, I find little 
upon which to base hopes of the survival 
of law as a viable social contro] mecha- 
nism. One thing is clear; the majority 
of the current planning in the criminal 
justice system, which is not regressive, 
seeks solutions by means of more-of-the- 
same.? The idea of more-of-the-same 


3. Many critics of current criminal policy 
have put forward this viewpoint. Perhaps the 
best evidence in support of this and other 
similar claims is to be found in the supporting 
statements made by any criminal justice 
agency, which accompany requests for budget 
increases. 


makes projections—using mathematical 
formulations—extremely easy. Demog- 
raphers could simply forecast the future 
populations, if it were given that the 
birth and death rates would remain con- 
stant. Indeed, such projections are 
trivial, even as projections. If we area 
little more sophisticated, we can assume 
that the rate-of-change of the rate-of- 
change will remain the same—that the 
sort of changes which are now currently 
going on indicate the kinds of changes 
which may be expected in the future. 
This basis might give a more useful set 
of projections. If we make such kinds 
of projections with regard to our crimi- 
nal justice processes, there is only one 
outcome, namely, the total breakdown 
of the system. This breakdown must 
take place before the year 2000. 

Such an outcome is a distinct pos- 
sibility. It is, in my view, much more 
than a possibility; it has the appearance 
of a certainty, if we assume that the 
idea of more-of-the-same continues to 
be invoked as the solution of present 
and projected problems of crime and 
social control. What may change this 
perspective? Perhaps the best known 
way of ensuring that we do not go down 
an undesirable road is that we become 
aware of the contingencies of this 
course of action, or inaction, and divert 
the existing trends by the conscious 
planning and developing of appropriate 
strategies. In a complex society, such 
planning calls for the use of all the 
techniques of modern analysis. It may 
be that our present techniques are not 
adequate; but as yet we do not know 
this because we have not attempted to 
apply them in the area of criminal jus- 
tice. Research is too expensive; we 
cannot bother about long term prob- 
lems; instant solutions are required to 
today’s problems—preferably by using 
yesterday’s methods. 
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Making projections invalid 


These projections may be invalidated 
if those concerned see the disaster when 
its first manifestations appear and then 
change course, in any direction other 
than ahead. If we are fortunate—and 
we may have some slight degree of 
luck—the breakdown will be somewhat 
localized, not too widespread, in the 
first instance. From the local break- 
downs we may be able to learn of the 
consequences of the courses of action 
to which we are committed. The events 
at Attica, the Tombs and other dra- 
matic incidents illustrate this kind of 
breakdown.* And it is possible to learn 
from events like Attica. We can adjust 
to these kinds of events like a blind 
man steered by trippings. As I see it, 
the road toward 2000 which the field 
of criminal justice seems likely to take 
is of this form. ‘There will be serious, 
dramatic and violent breakdowns in our 
attempts to implement the more-of-the- 
same of current law and order practices. 
We will be steered by the resulting 
dramatic events, quite probably, into 
random responses and diversionary tac- 
tics, rather than into the development 
of a strategy based on projections, 
planning and attempts to foresee the 
consequences of probable events before 
they occur. 

Having thus established my position 
as a prophet of gloom, it is hardly neces- 
sary for me to reveal myself as a critic 
of the present system. Indeed, the basis 
for gloom about the future is essen- 
tially derived from a critical appraisal 
of the present. We are inventing the 
future now. 


4. T. Platt, The Politics of Riot Commis- 
sions (New York: Collier Books, 1971) pro- 
vides ample evidence of local breakdowns in 
social control and the means employed to deal 
with the situations. 


THe Dynamic CONCEPT OF CRIME 


I must now state one theoretical posi- 
tion. I cannot discuss crime in the 
future without saying something about 
the dynamics of crime—or more partic- 
ularly, what we mean when we use that 
word. 

Crime, sin and deviation from normal 
behavior have been the concern of man- 
kind from earliest times. If people are 
to live together in groups, it is essential 
that they be able to make predictions 
of each other’s probable behavior. It 
is easy to think that if everybody 
obeyed the law, and if the law were of 
sufficient coverage and specificity, then 
we would be able to predict behavior 
and to have an ordered society. But in 


the social world of man there seems to 


be little connection between law and 
order—despite the conjunction of recent 
times into one word “law’n’order” 
which means something different from 
either law or order! Despite centuries 
of concern regarding individual actions 
regarded as intolerable, the behaviors 
which have been prohibited at different 
times and in different places fail to re- 
veal many common features. Almost 
any crime has at some time and in 
some connection been lauded as a 
virtue.” In history, a very considerable 
number of methods for stating the pro- 
hibitions and for mediating the controls 
can be found: kings, priests, doctors 
(medicine men!) and, occasionally, 
some persons rather akin to academics. 
Some common feature might be found in 
functional terms, if not in terms of the 
particular acts or events. It appears 
that for a society to function as a social 
organization, there is a need for some of 


5, Kai T. Erikson, Wayward Puritans: A 
Study in the Sociology of Deviance (New 
York: John Wiley, 1966). 


4 


its members to be treated as outcasts, 


criminals or heretics. The pretext upon 
which the exclusion is made does not 
seem to matter; it ds the act of exclu- 
sion which is significant. As Kai Erikson 
has suggested, and I agree, this rejection 
process ‘provides a boundary defining 
function for society. The proportion of 
the population rejected has varied over 
time and varies within extremely wide 
limits today between jurisdictions. 
Clearly, the majority of the population 
is usually included rather .than ex- 
cluded; but there have been exceptions.® 

The'proportion of the population de- 
fined by a society as representing its 
outcasts is dependent upon its ma- 
chinery of government. This is almost 
self-evident, since we may, opera- 
tionally, define law as that which leg- 
islators legislate; these laws describe 
the kinds of persons who may be incar- 
cerated or otherwise separated from so- 
ciety. If there is any moral basis for 
law, it must be accepted that that mo- 
rality is mediated through the political 
systemi. We are currently seeing a 
growing awareness of the close inter- 
connectedness between the political sys- 
tem and the legal system; the moral 
underpinnings for this are in doubt. 
The more certainly and the more widely 
the legal system is thought to be asso- 
ciated with the political system, the 
more legal concepts and procedures will 
be questioned, especially by those who 
do not favor the party in power. 


CRIME, Potirics AND MORALS 


It is difficult to postulate a system 
of law which is not supported, to a 


6. Although it is difficult to compare data 
regarding the disposal of offenders in different 
countries, the differences in the proportions of 
the population who are, at any time, incar- 
cerated in penal institutions varies widely. A 
comment on this issue is given in Nils Christie, 
“Changes in Penal Values,’ Scandinavian 
Studies in Criminology (Oslo, Norway: Scan- 
dinavian University Books, 1968), vol. 2. 
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greater or lesser degree, by some ethical 

premises. It is difficult to consider the 

probable future states of a criminal jus- 

tice system without making somewhat 

detailed assumptions about the likely 

political structure. The connection— 

both logical and operational—between 

law, morals and politics may take dif- | 
ferent forms, but the tripartite connec- 

tions are essential. Where can we look 

for some indication of the probable 

nature of moral value systems in the ~ 
future? - 

It is likely that, even today, the moral 
climate of a nation or state and the 
values subscribed to by the majority of 
the population are more accurately re- 
flected in the political structure, rather 
than in the religious protestations. For 
an indication of the prevailing ideas of 
what may be right or-wrong, we would 
be advised to consider the speeches and 
actions of politicians, rather than to ana- 
lyze the homilies of the priests. And 
politics is, of course, about power, 
rather than about morals. There is a 
further complication, or a fourth dimen- 
sion; namely, that of technology or 
knowledge—the moral, the political and 
the epistemological systems interact in 
the process of law. The prominence of 
any one of these as compared with the 
others varies from time to time, and 
each may have some elements of conflict 
with the others. 

In the area of law, crime and social 
control, we have, then, the intersections 
of several dimensions, At the concep- 
tual level—as distinct from the opera-' 
tional level—two major considerations 
appear in any attempt to project into 
the future: namely, the technological 
and the moral future states. Projecting 
technological developments accurately 
is generally thought to be simpler; and 
indeed, there have been some quite re- 
markable forecasts. Where serious fore- 
casts have been made, with the use of 
sophisticated methods of analysis, and 
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have subsequently been disproved, the 
projected date for the technological de- 
velopment has most often been found to 
be the inaccurate factor. The develop- 
ments took place before the expected 
time.’ On the other hand, projecting 
likely future moral standards seems to 
.be much more difficult. We cannot 
quantify moral positions; we cannot use 
envelope curves or other numerical 
analyses of trends. In the current sym- 
posium, we do not have a presentation 
dealing with projections with respect 
either to moral value systems or to 
political trends. 


Moral values and crime 


Although discussing morals is com- 
pletely outside my particular field of 
expertise, it is essential that I make 
some statements in this area. I may be 
completely wrong about these issues; 
but in order to make my analysis hold 
together, I must make some suggestions 
with regard to the present connection 
between the fields of criminology and 
moral philosophy and then set forth 
some guesses about the future. 

There is little doubt that several as- 
pects of crime and illegal behavior in 
the United States, and in many other 
countries, are related to the Judaic- 
Christian ethic and, particularly, to that 
aspect which has been termed the White 
Anglo-Saxon Protestant ethic. I would 
accept Eric Trist’s listing of “four 
corner-stones of our traditional moral- 
ity: achievement, self-control, indepen- 
dence, and endurance of distress (grin 
and bear it!).”® Of course, some of 
these values are shared by cultures 


7. Erich Jantsch, “Technological Forecast- 
ing in Perspective,” Publication of the Organi- 
zation for Economic Co-operation and De- 
velopment no. 21, 931 (Paris: 1967), especially 
pp. 42-44, 

8. Eric Trist, “Urban North America” 
(Paper presented at the World Congress on 
Mental Health, Edinburgh, England, 1969). 


which are not dominated by the Amer- 
ican way of life. However, we must 
also acknowledge that economic forces, 
in addition to morgl or religious forces, 
have ténded to spread these kinds of 
values widely in all developed and de- 
veloping countries. ‘Linked with this 
package of values is the political doc- 
trine of democracy as practiced at pres- 
ent. I must confess as an amateur in 
this area, that I am surprised that the 
commentators take too little account of 
the impact of Greek and Roman culture 
on value systems. I wish only to stress 
one point: namely, that it is impossible 
to discuss the future of crime, how it 
is defined and what may be done about 
it, without paying considerable attention 
to the probable changes of moral] stan- 
dards and value systems. If there are 
doubts about this thesis, perhaps one 
supporting note might be made. Almost 
all authorities agree that child-rearing 
practices are related to the probability 
of criminal behavior later in life; cer- 
tainly, it must be agreed that concepts 
of moral values are learned in child- 
hood. Even if modified or unlearned 
at a later stage, usually a foundation 
of moral concepts is set in the home. 

As already stated, it is difficult to 
deal with projections in these terms be- 
cause we lack any reasonable metric. 
It is a useful strategy when faced with 
a problem which cannot be solved to 
see whether it can be made more com- 
plex. In operational research circles, 
it is recognized that a factor which can- 
not be measured in absolute terms can 
often be graded in comparative terms. 
For example, it would be absurd for me 
to ask, “How happy are you today?” . 
but, to ask, “Are you happier today 
than yesterday?” would be somewhat 
more reasonable. Similarly, it is some- 
times possible to obtain a crude measure 
of an interaction between two factors 
without being able to assess either 
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singly.’ In order to attempt to use this 
strategy, I want to demonstrate that 
our system of knowledge interacts with 
our system of morals, I shall then con- 
sider some of the interactions which I 
think I observe in relation to value 
systems and then try:to formulate some 
conjectures regarding moral values for 
the future. 


The interaction between morals 
and knowledge 


A fair presentation of the relationship 
between our system of knowledge, tech- 
nology and morals would become a 
rather lengthy discussion of semantics 
and the relationship between linguistic 
glossaries, technology, metaphors and 
values.*° However, for our present 
purposes an example may suffice. One 
may recall the discussion of the moral 
issues of abortion. The question as to 
‘when life begins relates to aspects of 
knowledge of the gestation processes, 
and this is turned into a consideration 
of a moral nature. I am not arguing 
for the relevance of this approach, but 
noting its existence. It might appear 
that a detailed consideration of almost 
any issue of morals is related in con- 
temporary thought to technology and 
the assumed state of knowledge. It is 
unlikely that a connection between 
moral and knowledge dimensions will 
cease in the near future. We will, I 
suspect,-continue to relate our beliefs 
to our knowledge and to discuss 
moral issues in the light of technol- 


9. Stafford Beer, “The Law and the Profits: 
The Sixth Frank Newsam Memorial Lecture” 
(Paper presented at the Police College in 
‘ Bramshill, England, Oct. 29, 1970). He notes, 
“TSir Charles] Goodeve proposed that we 
should try to produce an eudemonic measure 
. . . [the complexity] of each of the two con- 
ditions is too great for analysis, the only thing 
left to measure is the difference between them 
... [a] difference in potential.” 

10. Donald Schon, Displacement of Concepts 
(London: Tavistock Publications, 1959). 


ogy. I would go so far as to predict 
that a closer association between knowl- 
edge systems and.moral values will 
characterize the future. 


FUTURE VALUE CONFLICTS 


As in other areas, I would expect con- 
flicting approaches to develop. Cults 
which may be characterized by an anti- 
scientific set of rituals may also be 
expected to gain strength. Attempts, 
by various means and for a variety of 
probable ends, to separate the consider- 
ation of ethical and belief issues from 
the field of knowledge, may be expected 
to find many supporters. Those who 
find the connection between moral 
values and knowledge inconvenient may 
try to find support for their moral 
claims by bizarre beliefs or in counter- 
knowledge. Odd, long forgotten and 
often inconsequential phrases culled 
from once revered texts will be redis- 
covered and used to serve as the basis 
for an image for a new faith. Beliefs, 
practices and moral standards which 
could not find support in more rational 
or scientific concepts may, thus, claim 
antiquity, revelation or insight. It is 
then possible to separate beliefs from 
knowledge and yet to furnish an attrac- 
tive product. The Bible will continue 
to be popular as a source of materials 
for those who find it desirable to sepa- 
rate belief systems from knowledge sys- 
tems. Other ancient books, as well as 
rites, rituals and taboos will also be- 
come attractive sources. We may ex- 
pect to see a preference for Eastern or 
African cultures, rather than Western 
or even Near Eastern. This class of 
organization will regard the scientific 
method and changing technology as 
irrelevant. 

Another class of ritual system may 
also gain considerable support. Rather 
than regarding the world of technology 
as irrelevant, these groups will have a 
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distinctive anti-scientific appeal. 
_ may claim to have knowledge beyond 
that offered by scientific explanation. 
The proponents of this class of rituals 
hope to capitalize upon the prestige of 
science while attempting to undermine 
the basic principles of the scientific 
method. They can do this by discuss- 
ing with special, confidence those areas 
of knowledge whith scientists consider 
to be characterized by the greatest 
degree of uncertainty. 

A third class of ritual organization, 
which will probably attract less support 
than the other two, may be categorized 
as pseudo-scientific. The most legiti- 
mate of these may be little more, or less, 
than play groups for working scientists. 
These organizations, although possess- 
ing certain of the qualities of the other 
groups, may lead to scientific specula- 
tion and provide a link with artists, 
poets and musicians to produce art 
forms and develop the creative imagina- 
tion of their participants. 


A sellers market for rituals- 


The origins of the new ritual groups 
will differ. Some may be invented by 
well-intentioned persons disturbed by 
the state of affairs or by society’s prob- 
lems as they perceive them. Many will 
have a good economic basis in their 
origin; the leaders will be disguised 
businessmen providing a product for a 
market. The important point is, of 
course, not whether there is or is not 
an economic base for the ritual pedlars, 
but that a demand will exist for their 


product. I think we are due for an 
extensive sellers market for these 
products. The world—and the United 


States in particular—is likely to be in 
such a state and individual persons so 
emotionally set, that the new cult pro- 
ducers can expect a great boom. One 
ingredient will be necessary for a new 
ritual cult to prosper: the cult must 
be uncoupled from contemporary prob- 


Some. 


lems; put another way, the keynote of 
success will be social irresponsibility. 
The emphasis will be on experiential 
and nof upon intelfectual content. Be- 
lief systems which do not impact upon 
collective behavior, except in „terms of 
rituals, seem strongly favored. For this ` 
reason, a falling market will characterize 
the older religious organizations which 
have adapted to contemporary society. 
The rituals of organized religions ‘will 
be unable to take care of moral issues, 
for, at a social level, they will be far ` 
too complex and difficult. Thus, the 
majority of these institutions which in 
the past have led in setting moral values ` 
now seem likely to take a policy of in- 
action, leaving their individual adher- 
ents to take up any personal moral posi- 
tion they might desire. Putting this 
into commercial terms: the packaging 
of moral concepts and religious-type ob- 
servances as the same product will be 
seen to be poor marketing policy. The 
Church has carried out some very im- 
portant market surveys already—com- 
missioning a very respectable, but defi- 
nitely commercial, research organization: 
to do this work. 

It appears most probable that the 
very organizations which in the past 
have provided moral directions will be 
superseded by groups which primarily 
provide a variety of social contexts in 
which like-minded persons get together. 
Such groups will offer a “cop out” at 
the socio-moral level which will usually 
be both politically and culturally ac- 
ceptable. There is, certainly, no indica- 
tion that these groups are likely to 
develop into bodies where the focus for | 
their appeal would be the considera- 
tion of the problematic social control 
in ‘terms of moral objectives. 


The new moral philosophers 


It is, accordingly, difficult to guess 
the source of the development of the 
moral concepts of the twenty-first cen- 


t 


tury. Certainly, we may, hope that a 
small group of painters, poets, novelists, 
playrights and, perhaps, musicians will 
have an impact beyond their propor- 
tions. We might also hope "for the 
_return of the role of the medieval court 
jester! ‘The majority of the populace 
will drop out of involvement in moral 
issues——they will not be around even to 
chant the “Amen”; they will express 
their moral values, if at all, only 
through the ballot box. That is, if the 
ballot box can survive. 

But there will be moral values to 
guide policy in the next decade or two, 
derived mainly from the idea that the 
survival of the human race is an essen- 
tial good. Values will be preached more 
by intellectuals, especially scientists, 
than by theologians. New and different 
kinds of conflicts will involye the 
new moralists, whether technologists or 
non-scientist. 


The doctéine of survival and 
self-interest 


The emphasis upon the essential 
good——that is, the survival of the human 
race—will lead to conflict with values 
which see the advantage in short term 
and local or national goals. ‘There will 
be no conflict between science and reli- 
gions, as in the nineteenth century. 
Religious and related kinds of groups 
will, in certain areas, form loose associ- 
ations with the values expressed by cer- 
tain of the new moralists. Other reli- 
gious and ritual groups will tend to ally 
themselves with political and reaction- 
ary forces, hence, with power rather 


ii: There is little doubt that Charles 
Dickens, through the medium of his novels, 
had a very considerable impact upon prison 
reform. The television “investigative reporter” 


has had a very considerable impact, where this ° 


medium is widely used. Among contemporary 
authors, the novelist, Arthur Hailey, has high- 
lighted current problems of social control and 
technology, in his novels, Airport, Wheels and 
Hotel, 
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than academic or intellectual leadership. 
In the main, we can expect only coali- 
tions of convenience between multifar- 
ious pressure groups. 

The main value of the late twentieth 
and early twenty-first century, as I 
see it, is that of enlightened self-inter- 
est; this ‘is, I believe, an optimistic 
viewpoint. If we cannot achieve this 
as a value, there is little chance. for 
survival. By main value in this sense, 
I refer to the dominant value which ` 
might characterize those in power. 
There will be other values and more 
moral positions taken by quite large 
minorities, and these secondary values 
will inform the basic idea of enlightened | 
self-interest. At this level of the value 
system, I would again agree with Trist ¥ 
who defines the values of the future as: 
“self-actualisation, self-expression, inter- 
dependence and a capacity for joy.” 


SOLUTION OR RESOLUTION? 
In the light of these projections 


‘regarding the nature of the value system 


of the future and the rise of the new 
moralists, we may now state certain con- 
tingencies regarding the nature of crime 
and what the society of the turn of the 
century might do about it: There seem 
to be a number of consequences arising 
from these projections which will have 
an impact upon crime, how it is defined 
and the action taken to deal with it. 
However, criminology takes a position 
which lies uneasily between morals and 
technology, mediated: by the concepts of 
law. The impact of technology on 
crime will be as significant as the im- 
pact of changing values. Value systems 
emphasize the human actors in the situ- 
ation, event or act which is defined as 
criminal; technology tends to emphasize 
the circumstances surrounding the event 
and the techniques available to those 
who commit crimes, as well as to those 
who attempt to prevent them. ) 


12. Trist, “Urban North America.” 
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Until most recently society has at- 
tempted to deal with those events which 
were defined as criminal by seeking to 
deal with the person who committed the 
act. We even refer to a crime as being 
“solved” when we have found someone 
who can be blamed for committing it; 
' this is an odd use of the term “solved.” 
I know of no teacher who would regard 
a problem as solved when a student was 
able to point out some situation which 
could be blamed. Further, the empha- 
sis on the person who is seen as the 
crimina]l—the one who can be blamed— 
has led us to ignore the other concomi- 
tants‘of the crime: the victim particu- 
larly, the situation and often many 
more factors.** A change in any one 
element of a complex set can result in 
a different outcome; perhaps, an out- 
come which may be more desirable. We 
may find greater success in attempting 
to deal with crime rather than with 
criminals. Making crime more difficult 
may not prevent the professional; how- 
ever, he who becomes a criminal begins 
his career as a non-professional. If the 
first crime, committed by any kind of 
criminal can be delayed—the first crime 
which a criminal commits taking place 
at a later age—we shall have reduced 
the volume of crime and also the prob- 
ability of a criminal career as the 
probability of a serious and lengthy 
criminal career is most highly correlated 
with the age at first offense. To delay 
the first criminal act—not prevent it— 
may be an expected result of making 
crime more difficult. Making crimes 
more difficult, although not preventing 
them, does not address the criminal in 
any way; it is a matter of technology 
and management. 

There has been little development of 
technology which makes crime more 
difficult; techniques have been con- 


13. R. Jeffrey, Crime Control through En- 
vironmental Design (London: Sage, 1971). 


cerned with the various aspects of the 
finding of guilt and the allocating of 
blame. Fingerprints, voiceprints, lie- 
detectors and the lie help only in pin- 
ning the blame the more certainly upon 
the person who has already been sus- 
pected. Even the modus operandi index 
is used to identify persons who may 
have committed the crime, rather than 
for purposes of preventing further 
crimes of a similar nature. There will 
be a growing interest in systems for pre- 
venting crime or for making crimes more 
difficult. As a by-product, however, 
many of these methods will produce 
rather unpleasant conditions for those 
who are protected. 


Law’n order 


It is not possible for us to do things 
about probable crimes without affecting 
ourselves. The controller is not inde- 
pendent of the controlled. There is a 
penalty which we must pay in terms of 
our own freedom for every restriction 
we can invent to deal with the criminal. 
It seems likely that the idea of adding 
more powers of control—the law’n’order 
syndrome—will continue to grow for 
some years yet, but before the turn of 
the century, a reversal will take place. 
The prisons have claimed that they 
could reform and rehabilitate offenders; 
there is no evidence of that despite 
the large sums society pays for the in- 
carceration of offenders. The judges 
have claimed that they have dispensed 
justice; there is no evidence that sen- 
tencing practices are equitable, let alone 
just. All concerned with the criminal 
justice system have claimed to be 
able to perform those miracles society ` 
orders; not a claim has been supported. 
More police, we are told, will lead to 
less crime; we cannot establish the 
marginal efficiency of one more—or even 
less—policeman. This game is almost 
up. Society is beginning to note that 
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prisons cannot save souls and is sug- 
gesting—at present somewhat mildly— 
the possibility of saving some money 
and—while we may not know exactly 
what justice is, while we are tfying to 
find out—at least having equity in the 
disposition of offenders. 

The money which is‘being fed into the 
criminal justice machinery at the pres- 
ent time by state and national agencies 
is going to act exactly like a hormone 
weed-killer: stimulating an unbalanced 
growth spurt such that the plant dies. 
The forces of law’n’order are now in 
-the growth spurt stage, the unhealthy 
growth spurt which is prognostic of dis- 
aster. As knowledge increases, it will 
become even more apparent that the 
current view of crime control does a 
disservice to society, by ignoring all but 
a few elements in the handling of any 
antisocial event. An increased ability 
to deal with complex issues will enable 
the large number of decision processes, 
situations, personality factors and many 
more of the elements of any crime to 
be considered, without the excessive 
simplification which characterizes our 
present tactics. 

The fear of crime—and indeed many 
other kinds of fears—is the main trigger 
for action, while at the same time, an 
inefficient motivator. There is a neces- 
sity to deal with the dramatic event 
which generates maximum fear—the 
mass murderer or kidnapper—without 
reference to the fact that such events 
are extremely rare. We move as fright- 
ened children away from the sound of 
one big bang and then from another. 
The development of information sys- 
tems will enable a more reasoned use 
of data to inform policy which eventu- 
ally will seep through to our bureau- 
cratic structure. We have been told 
that we should do something about so- 
cial ills, because they give rise to crime. 
Hopefully, we shall learn that this is a 


poor, fear based policy. We should 
deal with social ills—such as, child neg- 
lect, poverty, unemployment, over- 
crowding and the like—because these 
are evils in their own right. 


How THE PRESENT May AFFECT 
THE FUTURE 


Like the hip bone to the thigh bone, 
the past is connected to the future by 
the sinews of the present. But the 
lessons of the present will take a long 
time to be learned in the field of crimi- 
nal justice. The feedback of informa- 
tion about the effects of decisions which 
might guide policy is almost entirely 
Jacking. The data which do exist are 
most unreliable. There is no efficient 
way for the system to learn by its 
mistakes; indeed, there is a very strong 
tendency to deny that mistakes are 
made. Where the processes are so ill- 
adjusted to learning, the probability of 
adaptation to change seems remote. 
Yet, the pressures of crime and public 
reactions to it are likely always to be 
strong and to grow stronger. Thus, 
something will have to be done; what 
will be done, more often than not, will 
be reactionary. The past times were 
better: there were fewer problems then; 
if we cannot return to yesterday’s prob- 
lems, we can return to yesterday’s 
solutions—and our politicians will! 

It is also possible to persuade the 
public that the problems which are 
troubling them are yesterday’s prob- 
lems; thus, they welcome outdated 
remedies for the wrong problems. What 
does threaten us today? Is it street 
crime? How dangerous is it to carry 
out desired activities? Who are the 
enemies of society? What kinds of 
crime will characterize the future, and 
how should we be preparing our social 
defense? It is possible to put the 
threats and fears of contemporary 
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society into perspective, but only with 
considerable. difficulty. 

Let us consider an example ore 
may indicate what I mean. Suppose 
` that the parents of a son or daughter 
between the ages of ten and fourteen 
received a message that their child was 
dangerously ill in a hospital. The in- 
formant, after being asked quickly what 
happened, says that he does not have 
any idea, but the parent is to come 
at once. On the way one would be 
trying to think what could have hap- 
pened. What would be the guesses in 
such a situation? Would the greatest 
fear be that the cause of the trouble 
was a crime or a car accident? (How 
should I write that last word; with or 
. without quotation marks: an “accident” 
or an accident?) In any event, what 
would be a reasonable strategy of social 
action?. If car accidents cause, say, ten 
times more damage than do events 
which we now call crime, would it not 


be reasonable to devote ten times the 


amount of money we spend on crime to 
attempt to reduce accidents? If this 
would not be seen as a rational strat- 
egy—and it apparently is not so re- 


garded—what are the reasons for this? 


K eeping crime visible 


There seems to be a need to: teo 
crime visible—to personalize it in terms 
of the criminal. The criminal is some- 
body whom we can fear and, hence, 
hate. Conversely, we are grateful when 
some white knight slays the dragon, but 
this dragon has to be visible. Making 
roads safer does not have the symbolic 
appeal of bringing a villain to justice. 
In England, they are very defensive 
about the idea of parliamentary govern- 
ment; every Fifth of November children 
burn in effigy a certain Guy Fawkes, 
who once, in the seventeenth century, 
attempted to destroy the government. 
While the cellers of the House of Com- 


` 


mons are being searched for the physical 
form of Guy Fawkes, we cannot be as 
concerned with what might be going on 
in the committee rooms upstairs. While 
we attempt to detect the gunpowder 
treason and plot,* we will have less 
concern for the gentlemanly ploys and 
strategies which subvert the very nature 
of. the democratic process: the one vil- 
lain can be identifed, the collective 
villains can hide. There is little chance 
but that the public will continue to be 
persuaded more by symbols of harm 
which they can see, than by discussions 
of harms which are invisible. 

Our ideas of property must, and will, 
change; only if this happens can we 
hope to protect our concepts of human 
dignity. Private companies now hold 
much more information about individu- 
als than do official bodies. What are 
their rights to this property? To what 
extent does the disturbance of the coat- 
ing on a computer tape represent a 
property? The tape exists in the samè 
form, whether it contains no informa- 
tion or very different forms of informa- 
tion. © How can juries deal with these 
kinds of evidence? What constitutes 
the theft of information? We are work- 
ing towards some concepts to deal with 
these issues, but largely concepts which 
were current generations ago. 

Our physiological reactions to threats 
are still the same as they were in cave- 
dwelling days—the level of adrenalin 
rises when we hear a sudden loud noise. 
But, sounds are no longer prognostic of 
the same threats as those for which ad- 
ditional adrenalin flow was useful. The 
things or conditions which are most 
threatening to us today are invisible, ` 
although some may be seen by the use 


14. The children’s rhyme—somewhat akin to 
some Christmas jingles—runs thus: “Be pleased 
to remember/The Fifth of November/The 
gun-powder treason and plot/ . . . Penny for 
the Guy, Mister?” 
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of a microscope. Perhaps the most seri- 
ous kinds of threats to the continuance 
of the human race cannot be foreseen 
by the use of any current or probable 
aids. These events which coultl destroy 
us can only be inferred by means of 
sophisticated statistical analysis. One 
such threat is the possibility of error in 
‘our defense systems;. another is, of 
course, the ecological balance problem. 
A single offender may make a decision 
to commit a crime against us and þe 
held responsible, in much the same way 
as in the past. But, who makes the 
decisions of the large corporate enter- 
prises? Applications of current legal 
philosophies can, in these kinds of cases, 
be extremely dysfunctional How can 
we develop and put into effect a rational 
view of collective responsibility and col- 
lective guilt? The Neuremberg Trials 
did not provide a very satisfactory doc- 
trine for these issues. Perhaps, we 
should not even try developing collec- 
tive guilt, but rather seek some other 
ethical basis for our protection. 


CONCLUSION 


What is probable and what is desir- 


able are different things. If what is 
probable is not seen as desirable, we 
can do something about it—if, but only 


15. When railway workers, airport control- 
lers or others work by the rules, the system 
breaks down. This breakdown is not due to 
a failure of law or a failure of those concerned 
to abide by the law; it arises because the 
workers are following closely the rule of law. 
The point is that laws are not necessarily 
made to facilitate the working of systems, but 
to exculpate those in high positions in such 
systems. The laws specify who—at a lower 
level than the lawmakers—-may be blamed if 
anything goes wrong. A classical analysis of 
such cases is given by J. Bensman and I. 
Gerver, “Crime and Punishment in the Fac- 
tory: A Functional Analysis,” in L. Rosenberg, 
J. Gerver, and F. W. Howston, eds., Mass 
Society in Crisis (New York: Macmillan, 
1964). ; 


if, we are aware of the probability. 
There is a strong tendency to believe 
that what is desirable is the more prob- 
able; while there may be no direct 
reason why this should be so, there is 
little doubt that possible developments 
which are seen as desirable tend to gain 
in their levels of probability. We are 
inventing the future now; we must make 
that process a conscious and rational 
one. We must accept the idea that 
the idea of relevance- must be future 
oriented. 
Present day values, expressed in terms 
of immediate relevance, may pave the 
way towards disaster. Higher levels of 
abstraction may be more relevant than 
more concrete considerations. Research 
investigations which are focused on con- 
temporary problems may have danger- 
ously little pay-off. Research takes 
time; times change, and they are 
changing very fast. Thus, we have an 
interesting paradox: making research 
more relevant can result in find- 
ings that are irrelevant. Research on 
today’s problems—unless, by chance, 
those problems have an element of gen- 
erality—-would seem to be poor strategy. 
In the immediate future—and perhaps 
for at least the next six or seven years— 
most research expenditure in the social 
field, and particularly in crime related 
areas, will be influenced by short term 
political considerations. In present 
times there is no sign of any degree of 
detachment of research funding from 
local and national governmental inter- 
ests. Too strong pressure to be rele- 
vant—the relevance being determined 
by specific, local, immediate or bureau- 


16. See, for example, F. W. Irwin, “Stated 
Expectations as Functions of Probability and 
Desirability of Outcomes,” Journal of Person- 
ality 21 (1953), pp. 329-335, and R. W. 
Marks, “The Effect of Probability, Desirabil- 


_ ity and Privilege on the Stated Expectations 


of Children,” Journal of Personality 19 
(1951), pp. 332-351. 
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' causes of crime. 
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cratic considerations—will direct re- 
search away from findings which have 


e 
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a high degree of generality; 
millions of dollars will be wasted. 


Ly 


thus, 


—  . G 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: Shouldn’t we look to the causes of 
this increase in crime in the climate of 
modern society? Would you have any 
suggestions of changes in our economic, 
social, political and religious life which 
would remove the causes of crime? 


A: I think we should deal with social 
problems because they are social prob- 
lems and not because we think they are 
That’s where we’ve 
gotten ourselves into a mess. It’s be- 
cause we have been able to point the 
finger of blame at “them”-and worked on 
that, that we have gone down the wrong 
road. If a thing is wrong, it’s undesir- 
able for society; if poverty is bad, deal 
with it because it’s bad, not because 
it is believed:to be a cause of crime. 





- Q: It seems to me that the question 


_ of crime and criminal justice is one that 


requires policy leadership and policy 
statement. We have yet to hear a codi- 
fied policy statement on crime and 
criminal justice. I note that the House 
Select Committee on. Crime has been 
removed. We have yet to have a crimi- 
nal justice representative on the Cabinet. 
My question is, what do you see as the 
major stumbling blocks for a national 
policy on criminal justice? 


A: Want a simple answer? ‘The 
stumbling blocks are ignorance and 
prejudice, 

Yet, I think this is one of the inter- 
esting points. When it comes to other 


‘technical issues, the president has ad- 


visors, on economics, trade and so. on. 
But in the highly technical area of crime 


there are no longer the advisors that 
once were around,-in previous adminis- 
trations. JI must say I place some of 
the blame for this on the way in which 


politics, morals and law have become 


confused. The idea of running a func- 
tional society and the idea of political 
constraints have not been spelled out 
separately; crime has come to be seen 
as a political platform issue, rather than 
a technical problem. ` 

It’s probably much easier to integrate 
people against something, than to inte- 
grate them for something. One of the. 
cheapest and easiest ways of integrating 
people against something is to frighten 
them. So, if you can get people to be 
afraid of crime—if you so can persuade 


them—you get them running with you. 


It’s a very useful political tool, and we 
have, I think, the spectacle of a tech- 
nical problem being dealt with in terms 
of propaganda. One couldn’t imagine 
other social problems being dealt with 
in quite the same way. 

This is really the tragedy of it, One 
has to be very careful about using fear 
as an integrating force as, indeed, the 
advertisers know quite well. 

I rather think that the administra- 
tions, both in England and in this coun- 
try, have, perhaps, overcapitalized on 
fear of crime, and it’s going to bounce 
back. Then we might see a more ra- 
tional approach to dealing with social 
problems of that kind. 





Q: I'am involved with the National 
Advisory Council on Adult Education. 
I -was appointed as a chairman to do 
special research, relating to education in 
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the penal and corrective institutions, 
and to study those individuals who are 
repeaters. Have you any information 
that could be useful to me on this 
project? a 


A: There have been a very large num- 
ber of studies of recidivists. The only 
thing we can say is: we get the best 
results from doing as little as possible. 
That’s really quite true. 
on probation rather than in prison; you 
get better results that way. The less 
you bug them, by and large, the better 
the result. 


Q: What I mean is, would you give 
those people more academic education 
or more spiritual education to convince 
them that crime does not pay? 

A: I wouldn’t force treat anybody, 
personally; I don’t think it is possible. 
Why should not facilities be available 
on a voluntary basis? What is achieved 
by taking the view: thou shalt learn? 
When people meet me and occasionally 
say, “You’re a teacher?” I say, “I try 


not to be. I try to create a learning 
environment.” And there is a differ- 
ence. I think we might do more to- 


wards developing learning environments 
in many sectors. 


Q: How would you motivate those 
individuals not to become involved in 
crimes again? 


A: I would certainly not approve of 
any form of forced learning, although I 
would make learning facilities available. 
I would make conditions humanitarian 
and institutional routine much more 
simple. If a person is going to be pun- 
ished, let’s honestly punish him and not 
kid ourselves that we’re treating him. 





Q: A single question, and I would be 
satisfied with a brief answer. Your en- 


Put a person ° 


tire discussion would be enlightened if 
you would give us some kind of a 
working definition of “law,” even if not 
a formal definition. 


A: One simple definition is: law is 
what legislators legislate. But I think 
we have used law to solve a lot of 
problems which are not really amenable 
to solution by law. I think there are 
other kinds of problems for which the 
legal method of solving problems might 
be better than other methods of problem 
solving. One certainly doesn’t solve 
drug addiction by blaming the addict. 
The drug addiction problem is economic, 
more than anything else. One has, by 
the creation of law, created an extra 
product: that of risk. The value of the 
product plus the risk, makes a useful 
commodity for certain illicit enterprises 
to work in. If we had not created the 
risk and the inflated price by the misuse 
of law, we would have had an entirely 
different drug problem, to say the least. 





Q: A few years ago the National 
Council on Crime and Delinquency 
(NCCD) was advising correctional per- 
sonnel on how to build bigger and better 
prisons, I noticed that last year they 
came out with a policy statement that 
said there should be no more prisons 
built in this country. I was wondering 
whether you, as chairman of NCCD, 
could explain how the thinking evolved 
from “bigger and better prisons,” to 
“no prisons at all.” 


A: Professor Wolfgang was Chair- 
man then. 


A: (M. Wortrcanc): The National 
Council on Crime and Delinquency, as 
well as other organizations and agencies 
in the United States, finally came to 
recognize—after a series of systematic 
studies and a kind of anthropological 
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observation—that our prisons simply 
have not worked. As Professor Wilkins 
said, they have failed to rehabilitate or 
to reduce recidivism, and they have been 
breeding grounds for crime. We have 
educated more criminals within the con- 
fines of that small life-space we call 
' “prisons,” than we ever. have in society. 
So it was, I think, quite appropriate 
that the NCCD recognized this formally 
and suggested that no more large scale 
prisons should be built. 





Q: The kinds of crimes that most 
people in America today are most con- 
cerned about are crimes of violence. 
I’d like to ask you, in your projections 
of the future, if you think there would 
be any alteration in this concern? . If 
so, what are the kinds of crimes that 
are likely to be of major concern be- 
tween now and the end of this century? 


A: I think we shall have to get 
around to gun control. We shall have 
to recognize that, in addition to the 
victim and the offender, the implements 
and the situation are also concerned in 
crime. These should be properly looked 
at and dealt with. 

I rather hope, too, that we shall see 
a change in the policy with regard to 
drugs. Anybody who knows drug ad- 
dicts, knows that they are not able to 
commit crimes while they are under the 
influence of drugs. The reason that 
they commit crimes, of course, is the 
economic factor: namely, the price in- 
flated by the risk element. The peddler, 
in fact, is acting as a sort of insurance 
broker, covering the risk. 
© I rather hope that violence will 
resume its long term trend which’ has 
been downhill over, say, more than one 
hundred. years. I’ve seen data of vio- 
lent crimes from various countries, and 
this is generally true. 

What has happened should not be 
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seen in terms of the number of persons © 


accused of violent- crimes. We are 
taking a rather dimmer view of the 
violent situation: if Joe hits Bill now, 
we consider it more serious than we used 
to. This is evident from the data of 


the statistics in countries where‘serious | 


violence is separated from less seri- 
ous violence. What has happened is 


that the number of offenses of serious ` 


violence has increased, whereas the 
number of less serious ones has gone 
down. This doesn’t mean that if Joe 
hits Bill now, he hits him harder than 
he used to; it merely means that the 
perception of what is tolerable violence 


has change considerably.. The long term 


trend will probably be resumed once we 
get rid of the artificial situation of the 
Jaw trying to deal with a medical 
problem. . 

In terms of the future, the most seri- 
ous crimes are going to be those relating 
to information, rather than to tangible 
things, and to the collective responsibil- 
ity crimes. These are crimes which can 
threaten the continuity of the human 
race. It’s going to be extremely difficult 
to handle the idea of theft of informa- 


' tion, when you can’t even see that in- 


formation. All you have is a tape with 


ferrous oxide on it, arranged in different 


patterns. It can be very difficult to 
handle those concepts under 
current kinds of contraints of law and 
procedure. 





Q: Should we not legalize gambling 
to deprive organized crime of a lucrative 
Source of income? ` 


A: Yes, and probably a number of 
other things too. I would take a very 
large number of operations from the 
legal jurisdiction of the criminal code 
and try to have these dealt with by 
codes analogous to civil codes. Den- 
mark is moving quite rapidly in this 


"~ 


the ` 


A 
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direction; it is even considering remov- 
ing shoplifting from the criminal code. 


England “never has had incarceration 


for check fraud that this country in- 
sists on. What happens here*is that 
credit—your credit and my credit 
ratings—-are supported by people being 
locked up in prison. That is really 
what is happening. Some years ago in 
California, some 15 percent. to 20 per- 
cent of people in prison were locked 
up for check frauds. And that fact 
meant that you and I could very easily 
cash a check in California. In England, 
it is not so easy to cash a check, be- 


cause if the businessman accepts a dud 
check, he has got to take civil proceéd- 
ings; he cannot get that person locked. 


-up in jail. Thus, the businessman is a 


lot more careful, and it’s not so easy 
for you, the honest citizen, to cash a 
check. p 

These are the ways in which controls © 
work. People always used to try to 
draw cause or control diagrams, with 
arrows. It’s nonsense. You cannot 
draw a diagram showing a simple one- 
way relationship between things in the 
social world; all effects are at least two 
dimensional. 


1959). 
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World Resources for the Year 2000 


By WILFRED MALENBAUM 


ABSTRACT: The argument of this article draws upon recent 
projections of resource requirements throughout the world in 
the year 2000, made for the United States National Com- 
mission on Materials Policy. The projections for the world 
were also made separately in ten major component areas. All 
estimates for the year 2000 rest upon modern theory and mea- 
surement of the dynamic characteristics of two basic constitu- 
ent elements of materials requirements: (1) the prospect for 
progress in domestic output in these ten areas and (2) the 
intensity-of-use of nonrenewable materials, as per capita in- 
come changes. While materials requirements in the year 2000 
will grow markedly to levels at least three times those of the 
recent past, the method of projection gives significantly lower 
requirements levels than are estimated by others. A basic 
statistical conclusion is that rates of growth of supply will need 
to be significantly lower in the future than in the past. Ma- 
terials prices will tend to decline, relative to other prices. The 
results lend support to the thesis that supply limitations are 
not likely to limit economic expansion in the future. It is 
flexibility in the demand for materials that is relevant for eco- 
nomic growth; man and man’s institutions have demonstrated 
their great capacity for such flexibility. It is argued that the 
mistaken identification of supply shortage with materials crisis 
rests on misinterpretations of the role that materials do, in fact, 
play. This point is illustrated in the current energy crisis. 
The article thus contrasts with neo-Malthusian propositions 
on limits to growth that are so well-publicized today. 
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OTAL economic product of, the 
world has expanded at record levels 
‘over the past two decades. 
the average increage was in the 4 to 5 


percent range. Rapid expansi$n char- ` 


- acterized economic activity in major re- 
gions of the world——in rich and poor 
lands, in market and centrally planned 
systems. In these years, population in 
the world as a whole grew at very rapid 
rates—particularly in the less developed 
lands, with more` than two-thirds of all 
the world’s people. Yet, the average 
output per person increased every- 
where—again, at record rates. ` The 
world economic position was character- 
ized by rapidly expanding output, rap- 
idly growing population and expanding 
capacity to consume. 


THE PROSPECT 
Continuing growth? 


At the start of the 1970s, to my 


knowledge, no nation is anticipating an’ 


end to its economic growth. “Develop- 
ment decades” will continue; this is 
United Nations policy, as it is the policy 
of individual nations, rich and poor. 
Indeed, the world’s poor, less developed 
lands feel they are just getting started. 
Moreover, they want rapid acceleration 
of the industrial component of their na- 
tional product; that direction is clearly 
evident in the PARTI, of their recent 
growth. 

The use of natural .resources relates 
closely to economic output and espe- 
cially to the industrial share of that 
output. These materials get “used up” 
in product, power and transport. In the 
past two decades, the rate of use of ma- 
terials tended to be greater than the rate 
of growth of national product; again, 
this was strikingly true for the poor 
lands. The poor-nations’ share of total 
world use has grown decisively since 
1950. Present economic growth expec- 


Annually, 


tations promise that their share of non- 
renewable materials use will grow larger, 
even as total demand for these resources 
expands in the years ahead. 


Limits to growth? 


But what of supply over the next two 
or three decades—in the year 2000, say, 
and later still? Is the outlook for sup- 
plies of nonrenewable resources ` con- 
sistent with the demand outlook? Will 
resource exhaustion and environmental 
deterioration force alterations in the 
growth perspective? In particular, will 
the industrial growth expectations of 
today’s poor lands be limited by SUPPU 
of nonrenewable resources? 

Such questions are much with us. Tb: l 
The Limits to Growth,’ natural re- . 
sources are seen as a major impetus re- 
sponsible for a turnaround in world 
growth. Perhaps, soon after the year 
2000, resource supply limits will con- 
tribute to the spread of pollution, fall 
in per capita production and increase in 
the death rate. To avoid these grim 
ends, emergency-type action is needed; 
in particular, resource consumption per 
unit of output must be cut immediately 
and drastically. No realistic person 
can be unmindful of problems of de- 
mand and supply. For centuries, both 
scientific and popular literature have 
highlighted the dangers of their im- 
balance; the stock versus flow di- 
lemma, the arithmetic versus logarithmic _ 
expansion paths, the population “bomb” 
and the “swarming insect stage” of man- 
kind. Still, when we examine the actual 
record, it must be judged as one of dan- 
gers avoided. Economic and social 
progress has been persistent over these 
centuries. 


1. Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Project Team (Dennis L. Meadows, director), 
A Report for the Club of Rome (New York: 
Universe Press, 1972). 
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THE THESIS 


.In my view, we should expect further 
progress. The current threat of resource 
imbalance, that can’ impose limits to 
growth, actually poses problems not dif- 
ferent in kind from those man and so- 
ciety confronted in their past. For this 
thesis, I draw upon a recently published 
research study on materials use in the 
year 2000.2, Modern doctrine and em- 
pirical analysis of the determinants of 
materials use in the past form the basis 
for the study. The argument emphasizes 
man’s demonstrated intellectual capacity 
to cope with physical deterrents to his 
aspirations; the human dimension of 
progress, rather than material, mechani- 
cal or even technological dimensions, is 
emphasized. Programs of action for eco- 
nomic and social progress must focus on 
the human and quality elements. Cur- 


rent preoccupation with the imminent. 


materials shortage may misdirect policy. 
In any case, the argument visualizes 
continuing economic advancé; it does 
not foresee limits imposed by materials 
exhaustion. 

In my outlook for 2000, the resource 
position of the near future is passed 
over. Obviously, we are on ‘the verge 
of shortage crises—notably of energy; 
over the next decade, we are certain to 
, employ some remedial programs. While 
the current crises are not the subject 
here, my view is that the current im- 
balances reflect past. policies that were 
overly concerned with supply shortage 
and too little concerned with the oppor- 
tunities provided by man’s capacity to 
cope with change. Here is our main 
theme, again. Accordingly, after. pre- 
senting an outlook for world resources 


2. Materials Requirements in the United 
States and Abroad in the Year 2000, Wilfred 
Malenbaum, principal investigator (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: The National Commission on Ma- 
terials Policy, March 1973). 


in the year 2000, I insert brief observa- 
tions on the current energy crisis——as a 
good illustration of the dangers of policy 
concerned with material limits, rather 
than hufhan opportunities. The exciting 
horizons are often held to be non-exist- 
ent. a 


. PAST AND FUTURE ECONOMIC 
EXPANSION 


History and theory do offer an ex- 
planation of growth of national output; 
they also provide insight on demand and 
supply shifts for basic products in the 
course of economic , expansion. To- 
gether, these two yield our tools for pro- 
jecting growth in world use of nonrenew- 
able resọurces over the next few decades. 

Economic growth theory, increasingly, 
has emphasized the role of man in maxi- 
mizing output over decades: and cen- 
turies; the emphasis is on man’s knowl- 
edge, technical and organizational skills - 
and aspirations for individual and group 
progress. Where economic expansion is 
taking place, increasing the amounts of 
labor and capital becomes progressively 


‘less important; the quality inputs asso- 


ciated with human development are per- 
sistently the basic causes of higher out- 
put. In rich lands, such as the United 
States, this sequence is well documented. 
Thus, if one separates the contribution 
to output of the quantity inputs— 
amounts of labor and of capital of rela- 
tively constant quality—from the qual- 
ity inputs—the effectiveness of man and 
capital in producing output—the record 
clearly shows the relative expansion in 
the second category. In the United 


- States in 1869 to 1874, for example, 


quantity and quality inputs were respon- 
sible for output in-a 60 to 40 ratio; by 
the period of 1965 to 1969, the ratio’ 
was 25 to 75. Results are comparable 
in Western European countries, Japan 
and even a rich Communist land, such as 
the USSR. The tasks of economic’ ex- 
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TABLE 1—Gross Domestic PRODUCT: TOTAL AND PER Capira, 1951-2000 


è 1951-55 1971 

A. World 

GPP (billions $) 1,689 3,810 

Population (millions) © 2,677 . 3,784 

GDP/Population ($) 631 1,006 
B. United States 

GDP (billions $) 579 1,050 

Population (millions) - 163 210 

GDP/Population. ($) 3,559 4,997 
C. Other Developed Lands 

GDP (billions $) . 820 2,095 

Population (millions) 744 914 

GDP/Population ($) 1,102 2,292. 
D. Poor Lands 

GDP (billions $) “290 ` 665 

Population (millions) 1,770 2,660 

GDP/Population ($) 164 250 


. ANNUAL AAN 
' RATE OF RATE OF 
GROWTH (%) GROWTH fe) 

2000 1951-71 1971-200 
11,495 4.6 3.8 
6,430 1.9 1.8 
1,788 2.6 2.0 
3,135 3.4 3.8 
300 1.4 1.2 
10,450 1.9 2.6 
6,395 5.3 3.9 
1,285 1.1 1.1 
4,977 4.1 2.7 
1,965 4.7 3.8 
4,845 23 2.1 
406 2.4 1.7 


Source: Wilfred Malenbaum, Materials Requirements in the United States and Abroad in the Year 
2000 (Washington, D.C.: The National Commission on Materials Policy, March 1973). 


Nore: Information.given in 1971 prices. 


pansion become progressively more com- 
plex; they involve increasing commit- 
ment on the part of evermore competent 
péople. 

Where economic expansion is more 
problematic and less assured, as in to- 
day’s poor lands, the evidence suggests 
that quality inputs have tended to be- 
come relatively less important in ob- 
served growth. Admittedly, there is 
only limited experience; however, 
studies made of countries in Latin Amer- 
-ica and Asia suggest that the relative 
role of quality dimensions of inputs has 
become smaller? as rates of economic 


3. H. J. Bruton, “Productivity, Growth in 
Latin America,” American Economic Review 
57, no. 5 (December 1967), pp. 1099-1116; 
J. G. Williamson, “Dimensions of Post-War 
Philippine Economic Progress,’ Quarterly 
Journal of Economics 83, no. 1 (February 
| 1969), pp. 93-109. i 


growth declined over the past two dec- 
ades or so. In India, for example, re- 
cent. experience reveals plan-fulfillment 
with respect to quantity inputs, but out- ` 
put performance has lagged steadily. 
The economic development need in 
India is for more quality inputs,- to 
permit the effective use of her expand- 
ing quantities of labor and capital.+ 
Theory and experience provide pro- 
vocative and novel insights to the key 
determinants of persistent economic 
growth. They guide our projections of 
world product up to the end of the cen- 
tury. A summary is shown in Table 1; | 
basic estimates are given for the world 
as a whole, the United States, the other 
rich lands and the poor nations of the 


4. Wilfred Malenbaum, Modern India’s 
Economy (Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. Mer- 


rill, 1971), pp. 117—123. 
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` world. These support the opening ob- 
servations of rapid growth over the past 
two decades. From such record as we 
have, these high rates of expansion 
throughout the world probably have no 
earlier parallels, nor are they readily 
extrapolated. During the 1950s in par- 
ticular, they reflect the first widespread 
application of Keynesian fiscal sophisti- 
cation; the extensive réconstruction ac- 
tivities of the post-World War II years; 
and the initial organized growth efforts 
in low-income countries, under the inter- 
national development programs of the 
past decades. Already, there is some 
evidence that growth rates after 1961 
have declined relative to those of the 
1950s for some very large regional 
components of world output. 

The projections from 1971 to 2000 
show persistent expansion. These esti- 
mates do exceed any average growth 
rate for the world, or major regional 
component, for any thirty-year span in 
the past. It is unlikely that the unusual 
levels of the recent past will continue 
over a total of thirty years, not to men- 
tion a new thirty-year period—1971 to 
2000. Rates of economic growth in the 
world as a whole, and in very important 
component areas, will be lower than they 
were in the two preceding decades. To- 
day the developed world encounters new 
problems of inflation with unemploy- 
ment and of international monetary in- 
stability. The long-term outlook for 
rapid progress is less assured than might 
have been projected a few years earlier. 
Moreover, most of these lands live with 
fluctuations; note the limited progress in 
the United States in the late 1950s and 
the stagnation here, as well as in West- 
ern Europe and the USSR, in 1969 to 
1971. Clearly, the determination of a 
single thirty-year average projection for 
any region must take such fluctuations 
into acount. l 

More fundamental are the factors ac- 
counting for the lower growth rates in 


the poor lands over the next three dec- 
ades. For them, systematic economic 
advance requires new commitments to 
economic expansion on the part of 
the wérk force, most of whom are 
essentially self-employed and thus 
decision makers. For systematic ad- 
vance, national institutions must en- 
courage these workers to become in- 
volved more directly in development 
activity. The early priorities for gov- 
ernment policy need to focus on incre- 
ments in employment, with emphasis on 
the compatibility of maximum employ- 
ment and maximum output goals. These 
two objectives need not conflict, given 
an essentially persistent state of dis- 
equilibrium in the present economy. 
What is needed is government accept- 
ance and pursuit of a critical goal: the 
greater participation and involvement of 
a rapidly increasing part of the labor 
force in higher productivity activities— 
even in agriculture and before an accel- 
eration of labor migration from rural 
areas. This growth argument gives little 
weight to the role of essential minimum 
levels of physical, material inputs in the 
process of expansion. In truth, growth 
policy in most underdeveloped nations 
still emphasizes the capital—physical— 
deterrent to their growth and the de- 
pendence of additional employment upon 
new investment. At best, the transi- 
tion to an independent employment 
emphasis will be achieved only grad- 
ually. In this context, the projected 
thirty-year average growth rate (Table 
1) is considered realistic—perhaps even 
optimistic—for the poor lands as a 
group. 

Table 1 shows real world product to . 
be about three times higher in 2000, 
than in 1971. Even with population 
growth of about 70 percent over this 
period, per capita product will grow 
more than 75 percent. These broad 
patterns hold true everywhere in the 
world. Within this generalization, the 
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regional components of Table 1 reveal 
differences—notably less rapid growth 
rates of output and of output per person 
in the poor lands. Nonetheless, our dis- 
cussion of world resources in the year 
2000 does rest upon projections of per- 
sistent growth in national product every- 
where. 


THE INTENSITY OF RESOURCE USE 


As nations develop, their demand 
structure alters, as do the production 
processes to fill these demands. Theory 
and history relevant to nonrenewable 
resources tell us that the requirement of 
each material per unit of output—its in- 
tensity-of-use coefficient—changes with 
per capita income. Such variable tech- 
nical constants are readily illustrated 
from the record of United States ex- 
perience. At the broadest level, the 
value of total resource output—minerals, 
lumber, agriculture—relative to total 
United States gross product, declined 
from 36 percent in 1870 to 12 percent in 
1954. From 1920 to 1954, the minerals 
share alone declined by 50 percent. In 
the decade 1957 to 1966, industrial pro- 
duction increased by 57 percent; use of 
important minerals expanded by well 


under 20 percent: copper, 18.6 percent; ` 


steel, 16.4 percent; zinc, 4.2 percent. 
During the same period, the use of 
alloy steels increased by 49 percent; 
synthetic rubber, 82.5 percent; and 
plastics, 240 percent. Since 1900, the 
efficiency of coal use has improved 
markedly; one-eighth the amount of 
coal required in 1900 is now needed to 
generate a kilowatt-hour of electricity. 
. Less materials input is needed for a 
given. output, as the precision of- ma- 
terials production improves, end-use 
products are standardized and materials 
strength is enhanced. 

As economic growth unfolds, three 
broad forces that establish a pattern of 
change in intensity-of-use can be segre- 


gated: | 


—Demand factors change the com- 
position of gross domestic product. 
In rich lands, the relative expan- 
sion of the services component of 
gross product will lower, on the 
whole, the intensities. In poor 
lands, modernization and an in- 
creased proportion of industrial 
output will tend to expand inten- 
sities. Together, these promise a 
pattern in which intensities first 
increase with per capita income— 
perhaps rapidly—then, sooner or 
later decrease with per capita in- 
come—perhaps slowly. 

—Technological progress serves to 
lower the | intensity-of-use. 
Throughout the world, we can ex- 
pect the trend reflected in United 
States experience: smaller inputs of 
a material to accomplish essentially 
that which required larger inputs 
earlier. 

‘—Economic change induces the dis- 
placement—relatively, and at times 
even absolutely—of one material 
by another and the substitution of 
synthetic for natural materials as 
technology and demand and supply. . 
bear upon relative market prices 
and public policy. This substitu- - 
tion process contributes to signifi- 
cant downward movements in the 
intensity-of-use of some materials— 
such as copper, iron ore—and to 
decisive upward movements in 
others—for example, aluminum. 


These underlying forces can be identi- 
fied in the record of intensity-of-use of 
materials throughout the world. The © 
patterns provide a graphic record that 
suggests orders of magnitude for the 
new intensity-of-use coefficients for each 
material and each regional component of 
the world in future years. These are 
shown in Table 2 for the world, the 
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United States, the developed lands and 
the poor nations. The complex of 
forces——demand shifts, technological ad- 
justments, and substitution, all inter- 
related through the decision? of the 
market and public policy—yields our re- 
‘sults. -Again, the United States data 
(Table 2 B) provide the clearest pat- 
tern: persistent downward movement 
throughout the half century,-except for 
aluminum and fluorspar, where rates of 
increase have declined markedly. The 


poor lands (Table 2 D), also reveal a 


clear pattern of increased intensities 
over the half century; this expansion is 
usually at increasing rates.- The other 
developed lands (Table 2 C) lie gener- 
ally between the two: since 1950, the 


shift from increasing to decreasing in- 


tensities, or the shift to lower rates of 
. increase, is manifest. The turning point 
seems associated with per capita in- 
comes in the $1,500 to $2,000 range 
(1971 prices). Thus, rates-of-use for 
the world as a whole are generally lower 
for most minerals in the year 2000, than 


in the recent past. The general world 


pattern suggests an inverted U. For 
aluminum, fluorspar and total energy, 
there has been some increase, but it will 
be at a much slower rate in the future 
than was the case in 1950 and’ 1970. 


This is the pattern of changes in rates’ - 


of resource use that must be combined 
with the pojections of total domestic 
product. Together, they yield total de- 
mand for nonrenewable materials in the 
_future—with relevant comparisons in 
the past. 


WorLD RESOURCES REQUIREMENTS’ 


-Table 3 provides requirements data 
for some early post-war years (1951- 
-1955), the recent past (1966-1969), as 
well as projected requirements in 2000. 
Total requirements in that year are 
multiples—three times and more for in- 
dividual materials—of the actual levels 


of average use in recent years, 1966 to 
1969. Most striking, however, is the 
marked slackening of growth rates in use 
of world resources during the next gen- 
eration or so. World demand expanded 
by well over 5 percent each year from . 
1950 to 1970; the expansion’ rate is ex- 
pected to be well under 5 percent per 
year from now to 2000 (Table 3 A). 
In the ‘past, resource use increased more 
rapidly than. world product; in the fu- 
ture, it will grow less rapidly than prod- 
uct. 

The results show a relative decline in 
the United States’ share of world ma- 
terials demand up to the end of this 
century. Whereas United States con- 
sumption accounted for 20 to 40 per- 
cent of total use of different materials, 
it will comprise about 10 to 30 percent 
in the future. Future rates of growth 
of United States demand (Table 3 B) 
are lower than those in other developed 
countries, notably in Japan and, to some 
measure, the USSR—although all have 
declining rates (Table 3 C). The rich 
lands will have a smaller percentage of 


‘total world demand—the poor’ lands, 


correspondingly, a larger percentage. 


. However, these developing nations, with 


over 70 percent of world population and 
17 percent of world output, will account 
for only 15 percent of total world, re- 
source use-—after a 50 percent increase. 
in their present 10 percent share. From 
the poor-nation point of view, the indi- 
cated materials outlook reflects a rela- 
tively easier and welcome position. 
The results are based upon analysis 
of the nature of materials demand in a 
dynamic world. Unhappily, no compar- 
able set of systematic and comprehen- 
sive demand estimates for the world in 


5. There are no exceptions if energy is- con- 
sidered as a unit. For nuclear energy alone, 
the United States’ share will certainly be a 
significantly larger part of the world total 
than was true in recent years. 
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2000 seems to have been prepared; thus, 
the results in Table 3 cannot be assessed 
against an alternative set of require- 
ments data. There are, of course, some 
projections for individual areas. For the 
United States alone, alternative esti- 
mates for copper demand exceed those 
of Table 3 by about 40 percent, by 50 
percent for aluminum and, in some very 
recent estimates, for total energy use 
by 15 percent to 25 percent. Certainly, 
any world projections based on past 
rates of demand growth or fixed ratios 
of total national product—assumptions 
not supported by our argument—would 
obviously provide larger total require- 
ments in 2000, than are projected here. 
Such alternatives would mean greater 
pressure of requirements upon any pro- 
jected future level of supply. Greater 
pressure would be still more pronounced, 
if future output levels reflected progres- 
sive exhaustion of some total level of 
resource supplies. 

This study offers no parallel analysis of 
supply to what it presents of demand. 
Indeed, the very nature of the demand 
for materials, especially when this de- 
mand is appraised in the time perspec- 
tive of a generation or more, makes clear 
that a focus on world resource supply or 
output can be misleading. The main 
emphasis in resource appraisals must be 
placed upon the requirements side, not 
the supply side. 

In essence, history and theory tell 
us that growth of world supply of non- 
renewable resources will need to slow 
down, if future supplies are to balance 
future resource demands. Such a 
deceleration from past rates of growth 
of supply resource output—with a 
decline in the share of resource output 
relative to total domestic product— 
portrays a future where relative prices 
for nonrenewable resources can be 
expected to fall. This vista differs de- 
cisively from the limits portrayal, where 


nonrenewable resources, squeezed by 
growing requirements in a dynamic 
world, actually .constitute an effective 
curb to economic expansion. Rather, 
the view presented’ here is that, the 
nature of resource demand and any 
realistic assessment of the nature of 
future output levels warrant very dif- 
ferent concerns about resource policy 
and action, than those which stem from 
the “limits of growth” thesis. 


GROWTH OF RESOURCE OUTPUT 


The vigorous expansion in resource re- 
quirements stimulated resource pro- 
duction. In the developed nations, out- 
put of almost every material considered 
here more than doubled between 1950 
and 1970. Currently, these lands are 
net importers for many basic materials. 
About 40 percent of liquid fuels and 
fluorspar consumed by rich lands origi- 
nates in the rest of the world. Even 
with continuing expansion of their ma- 
terials output, the rich nations promise 
to be increasingly dependent upon sup- 
plies of materials from the less developed 
areas; thus, growth in world demand 
has stimulated production in these lands. 

Poor-land resource output has ex- 
panded at relatively rapid rates; exports 
have grown. The rich nations played a 
fundamental role in developing their im- 
port sources in economically under- 
developed lands. Private foreign in- 
vestment from industrialized countries 
entered into contractual arrangements 
with governing authorities in the source 
nations. From 1957 to 1970, United 
States net direct investment in mining, 
smelting and petroleum abroad was more 
than 19 billion dollars. The rate of in- 
vestment has tended to expand; for four 
years through 1970, the investment-was 
7.3 billion dollars. Other industrial na- 
tions—notably Germany and Japan— 
have become progressively more impor- 
tant in total foreign investment in these 
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materials. Seven major international oil 
companies produced’ 61 percent of the 
free world’s oil in 1969; ten copper com- 
panies produced about 66 percent of its 
copper; six companies -accountéd for 98 
percent of free world nickel output. 
Fifteen- of all these companies were 
headquartered in the United States; 
practically all òf them depended on the 
United States capital markets for their 
operations. 

During the past two decades, very 
rapid growth in demand contributed to 
the impressive development of supply. 
Today, known reserves of ores—in the 
noncommunist world—are almost 15 
percent higher for zinc than they were in 
the 1950s. The copper reserves have in- 
creased by two to three times; for lead, 
they have doubled; for chromium, they 
have become almost four times higher. 
Even for petroleum known reserves in 
1970 were 33 times annual production— 
a higher multiple than pertained in 
1950. This expansion in reserve ratio 
between 1950 and 1970 was due to the 
record discoveries of oil during the 1950s 
- —notably in the Middle East. Current 
discovery rates seem to be lower. On 
the other hand, rates of energy discovery 
and output can be stepped up, even for 
petroleum in the United States. Higher 
exploration and development costs would 
probably be involved, as would be new 
costs for assuring clean air and water. 
Such cost increases will continue to alter 
the pattern of demand for various re- 
sources. Thus, projections (Table 3 A) 
-based on past patterns of change in use 
indicate future growth of total energy 
demand for the world at 4 percent per 
year, as against 4.8 percent over the 
past two decades or so. For liquid fuels, 
the corresponding annual rates are 4.1 
percent in the future against 7.6 percent 
in the past; for nuclear energy, on the 
other hand, the rates are 9.5 percent in 
the future against 0.2 percent in the 


past. Much higher petroleum costs, for 
example, need not be inconsistent with 
my earlier view that total resource costs 
-——perhaps, total energy costs—will be 
relatively: lower in the year 2000. Rela- 
tive costs and prices, in themselves, can 
be potent forces for demand shifts— 
from one form of energy to another, for 
example. When price developments are 
coupled with public policy directed to 
social benefits arising from possible 
alternative uses, the case for focusing 
upon demand for resources, and not 
upon supply, is tremendously strength- 
ened. 7 

In sum, the arguments and data em- 
phasize that the outlook: for nonrenew- 
able resources in a thirty-year perspec- 
tive can continue to be one of reasonable 
balance——not necessarily one of persist- 
ing and widening imbalance. By and 
large, supply growth will be needed at 
slower rates than in the recent past. 
Utilization rates per unit of gross na- 
tional product are tending to decline, for — 
the United States and the world as a 
whole. Indeed, an interesting calcula- 
tion from the data indicates that non- 
United States demand for, resources— 
defined to include United States materi- 
als imports from the rest of the world 
and to exclude any United States ma- 
terials exports—will expand at annual 
rates of 4 to 6 percent a year. Such 
non-United States demand grew by 7 
to 10 percent a year during 1950—70.° 

The market and national policy will 
continue to facilitate shifts in use among 
nonrenewable resources and man-made 
materials, with the change of price re- 
lationships under supply and demand 
and other related stimuli. Basically, 
man and society dictate economic expan- 
sion; materials availability dictates 
neither such growth nor the capacity of 


6. For basic data, see Wilfred Malenbaum, 
Materials Requirements, pp. 38-40. 
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man and society to take rational eco- 
nomic actions. 


A CURRENT CRISIS: DIRGESSION 
OR ILLUSTRATION 


We are in the midst of concerns about 


scarcities—from the specific reality of: 


commodity shortages, to the general 
philosophy of excess demand by too 
many people. On the latter, this paper 
has already made its point: the record 
‘of the past, as the prospect for the 
future, is a growing national product 
per person throughout the world. How- 
ever rapid the expansion of popula- 
tion—and Table 1 uses the familiar 
United States population series—na- 
tional product will expand more rapidly. 
In the long run—by 2000—resource 
prices are expected to be relatively 
lower than they are today; the general 
philosophy ,does not seem to be sup- 
ported by an excess demand and short- 
age prospect. With respect to specific 
commodity crisis, oil is the obvious 
candidate. Over the past few years, 
United States gasoline prices have 
risen at a much slower rate than have 
prices of all other commodities. Today, 
they are held to be too low to encourage 
growth in petroleum output. These 
scarcely seem obvious elements of an 
excess-demand, short-supply crisis situa- 
tion in energy. 

It would be a digression to develop 
‘the rather complex elements of the crisis 
dimensions with which some characterize 
today’s energy outlook in the United 
States. Our resource potential in energy 
is apparently bountiful. However com- 
forting this may be in the long run, the 
position for next year—indeed, for the 
next ten to fifteen years—-may well be 
less comforting. Technological and eco- 
logical deterrents to domestic resource 
exploitation—including nuclear plants, 


as well as Alaskan oil—have been great; 
greater, perhaps, than industry or the 
public anticipated a decade or so back. 
The near-term outlook is held to be one 
of demafid expansion outrunning do- 
mestic supply that is difficult to ex- 
pand. Nor does a solution through im- 
ports appear straightforward. 

Recent prestigious and well-publicized 
reports have presented the 1971 to 1985 
outlook for United States energy in great 
detail. These indicate that foreign oil 
might constitute some 40 percent to 50 
percent of United States petroleum con- 
sumption, in contrast to less than 25 
percent of today’s much lower level of 
total consumption. At current prices, 
annual import costs will increase by 10 
billion dollars in a decade or so-—some 
estimates say by 20 billion dollars or 
more. Some argue that this is a much 
more rapid rate of growth than can 
be anticipated for any United States 
foreign trade surplus in other goods 
or services, that could pay for the 
imports. The United States balance 
of payments will be adversely affected. 
Moreover, most foreign oil now 
comes from Canada and Latin America, 
while-more United States imports will be 
coming from the Middle East. Thus, 
the energy crisis has striking extensions, 
both political and financial, beyond sim- 
ple shortages of fuel. 

The solution is “. . . increased devel- 
opment of domestic supplies many of 
which may cost substantially more than 
in the past .. . [this] will depend on 
margins between costs and prices being 
sufficient to attract the necessary addi- 
tional investment . . . [increased: de- 
velopment of domestic supplies] would 
benefit all segments of society: employ- 
ment would increase, individual incomes 
would rise, profit opportunities would 
improve, governmental revenues would 
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grow, and the Nation would be more 
secure.” 7 The prescriptions encompass 
recommendations on prices of crude oil, 
gas and derivative products. A more 
realistic tax status—that is, a reduced 
burden—would be needed for domestic 
energy producers. In addition, the “Na- 
tion must come to grips directly” with 
the dilemmas of the environmental costs 
of energy expansion. National policy 
for energy has to overcome ‘‘well-mean- 
ing but uncompromising ecologists” and 
“amateur fears” of atomic energy 
plants.® 

Most of the prescriptions for the 
energy crisis reflect the sophistication of 
the petroleum industry and the biases 
inherent in policy recommendations 
made by energy producers. With re- 
spect to demand: 


more efficient use is desirable [but] there 
are some inherent limitations in how much 
energy demand growth can be reduced dur- 
ing the next 15 years through efficiency 
improvements . . . restrictions on energy 
demand growth could prove expensive and 
undesirable. Among other things they 
would alter life-styles and adversely affect 
employment, economic growth and con- 
sumer choice . . . substantial changes in 
life style between now and 1985 are pre- 
cluded by existing mores and habits, and 
by the enormous difficulties of changing the 
existing energy consumption system... .? 


The reports are much more impressive 
on the technical aspects of supply than 
on the technical aspects of demand. 
They convey this demand theme, re- 
cently characterized by a business execu- 
tive who stated that, the demand reduc- 
tion route would mean “. . . collapsing 


7. The facts and arguments are quoted from 
the National Petroleum Council, United States 
Energy Outlook (December 1972). 

8. Sun Oil Company, Petroleum and the 
Capital Crunch (December 1972). 

9. National Petroleum Council, Energy Out- 
look. . 


our economy and living standards to 
Spartan levels.” 1° 

We cannot move into the crisis issues 
here; moreover, we have touched on the 
matter of the current crisis as illustrative 
of our concern with the long-term 
materials prospect. The problem of 
energy seems to fall within our exist- 
ing national predisposition to approach 
commodity problems from a supply— 
output, conservation, security—point of 
view and not in terms of demand varia- 
tions—reflecting man’s adaptability and 
ingenuity in materials use. This supply 
point of view fitted the needs of United 
States petroleum producers, whatever 
the benefits to the nation. Today’s 
crisis is testimony to the inadequacy 
of that supply emphasis in assuring a 
long-term balance in supply and de- 
mand. Contrary to the producer em- 
phasis on the rigid ties between energy 
use and human and societal advance, 
demand use shifts have been at the core 
of economic development and social 
progress. The truth is that consumer 
choice, mores, habits and life-style have 
a high propensity for change; they re- 
spond dynamically to the market and 
to public policy. 

The current crisis illustrates the dan- 
gers associated with the ‘supply, as 
against the demand, emphasis. Thus, 
a major industry oriented report pro- 
jects United States energy requirements 
in the year 2000 at 7,325 million tons 
—coal equivalent. This is the inter- 
mediate level projection of the National 
Petroleum Council (NPC) used to illus- 
trate the production and import impli- 
cations of the evolving energy prob- 
lem. The corresponding figure in 


10. New York Times, 
pop-ed. 

11. National Petroleum Council, 
Outlook. 


March 22, 1973, 
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Table 3 B is 5,878 million tons; the 


NPC energy requirement is almost 25, 


percent higher. The main explanation 
lies in the intensity-of-use assumption. 
Implicit in the NPC figure is that the 
intensity-of-use in 2000 will be 2.2 mil- 
lion tons—a level characteristic ‘of the 
patterns and efficiencies of use current 
a half century or so back. A realistic 
rate, consistent with the well documented 
changes that occur in demand, is the 
estimate of 1.9 million tons. 

Requirements that are 15 percent to 
25 percent below those projected by pro- 
ducers would alter, significantly, our 
assessment of the consequences of future 
energy development. Demand varia- 
tions are of central importance; they 
are the essence of dynamic progress. 
Market prices and public policy are the 
critical tools on the demand side.. Pro- 
ducers speak of prices, costs, quotas and 
their relevance to supply and output; the 
demand consequence of such tools 
receives too little attention. 


CONCLUSION 


The thrust of this argument is that 
resources have a dependent role in eco- 


- nomic life and national progress. Coun- 


terviews find support neither in the his- 
torical record, nor in economic theory. 
Man and society use materials; ma- 
terials do not govern what man and his 


institutions must do. 


Fundamentally, materials policy needs 
to be postulated on these propositions. 
Resource use must be made to: serve 
män and society, through both their pri- 
vate and community actions. Its ob- 
jectives must be to facilitate: policy re- 
strictions on resource use today to assure 
supply tomorrow;. policy limitations on 
economic growth to husband resource 
availability; policy curtailment of sup- 
ply to serve ecological objectives. Such 
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guides are suspect as permanent themes 
for public policy ‘and action with respect 
to materials. Public policy and action 
must encourage new discoveries that ex- 
pand krtown reserves of materials. In 
partciular, however, public authorities | 
must foster new research to - expand 
technical knowledge on efficiency and 
substitutability of materials use. 

Since materials play a dependent role 
in the economy and society, their prices 
need to depend on the price and value 
society places upon the product goods 
and services. The market’s role—in our 
economy, especially—is to provide .a 
natural and effective complement to a 
policy role in support of such new sup- 
plies and new knowledge. This combi- 
nation offers, for example, the possibil- 
ity of very high prices for gasoline to 
discourage private automobile use, where 
alternative transport can be more eco- 
nomically and ecologically efficient. 
Wherever there is a threat of resource 


exhaustion or of pollution through *re- 


source use, there are legitimate -costs 
to be borne initially. by those who pro- 
duce and process the materials and | 
then to be transferred to the consumer. 
Only in this way will we appreciate our 
clean air and water. -When such costs 
become heavy, they facilitate the shift 
to other materials—including resources 
and processes with lower pollution costs. 
Thus, environmental dangers and high . 
costs facilitate adjustments in resource 
use. Where high costs are given as an 
argument to support supply expansion 
or where pollution threats are discounted 
because of supply needs, resources have 
become an independent, determining fac- 
tor in our economy and society. Again, 
neither history nor logic supports such 
arguments. 

Natural resources ‘are distributed 
throughout the world—although, not 
necessarily where most in demand. 


WORLD , RESOURCES FOR THE YEAR 2000 


There will always be ‘need for interna- 
tional trade and investment in raw ma- 
terials. United States interests will be 
served by policies that expand our for- 
eign trade generally. Our interests in 
expanded supplies of materials may 
prompt policy reappraisal of the. United 
States as a source of capital for foreign 
production of nonrenewable materials. 
Past policy and action underestimated 
the power and interest of producers 
abroad; perhaps, cooperative arrange- 
ments in the resource area should be- 
come intergovernmental, rather than pri- 
vate. In any event, our policy must rec- 


ognize the flexibility of use adjustments. 


Fairly rapid demand shifts are one ap- 
propriate and positive response to high 


Q: Cooperative use of our nonrenew- 
able sources would undoubtedly provide 
more efficient and less wasteful use. How 
much international cooperation and co- 
ordination of usage of materials, nonre- 
newable resources do you anticipate? 
Will it increase or decrease relative to 
such usage today? 


A: I would certainly think that the in- 
evitable pattern for the years ahead is 
growing international iriterdependence 
on resource use. Weve been using 
them more readily; they are going to 
be more costly. And by principles of 
comparative advantage and trade, I 
would say, that the shift will be all to 
the good. I think that we are going to 
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cost of ‘supplies, however these costs 
arise. 

The demand emphasis of this paper 
“contrasts with the more popular supply 
emphasis. Most theoretical and applied 
knowledge concerns the, latter; there 
needs to be a larger expansion in knowl- 
edge about demand for materials, and 
how shifts have occurred, and will occur, 
among materials and from natural to 
man-made resources. In my work 
on world resource requirements, I have 
found no other systematic, comparable 
efforts. Here, obviously, is a place for 
collaborative research activity—prob- 
ably on an international basis. Such re- 
search deserves a high priority in re- 
source policy for the future. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


see a larger degree of international ac- 
tivity or cooperation, if you want to call 
it that. I think it’s fair to say that 
some of our international investment 
activity has been surprisingly produc- 
tive of raw materials but not terribly 
encouraging for longlasting cooperation. 
On further exploitation of development, 
international cooperation may play a 
large role. 


Q: Your thesis was that by ingenuity 
we can get around temporary material 
shortages. Do you see any particular 
sectors of society as being a repository 
of this needed ingenuity? And if so, do 
you have any policy recommendations 
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‘for the United States?’ Can you see 
any clear superiority of one societal 
model over another? 


A: When I put the emphasis on the 
role of adaptation, I’m talking about 
people’s adaptation to products. For 


my ee of argument, technology and - 
the people involved in research are less 
important than widespread use of the 
new process. Whoever originates it, 
the capacity for wider use, is rather 
straightforward, operating through mar- 
ket forces. 


The Future of Economic Activity 


By ANTHONY J. WIENER 


Apstract: To form expectations about the future, one 
must ask what has been happening and what will continue. 
‘ Economic growth, technological development and the idea 
of material progress are many centuries old; they will not be 
reversed within a few decades, unless extraordinarily com- 
_pelling new forces emerge. Neo-Malthusian arguments, pos- 
tulating imminent “overshoot” of limits—environmental, agri- 
cultural and resource—are unpersuasive. Nevertheless, there 
is an urgent need to improve feedback mechanisms, so that 
appropriate and timely adjustments can be made before such 
limits are approached. The controversy over the future of 
economic activity will probably rage on, although both the 
unlimited growth and equilibrium scenarios, currently being 
debated, are utopian. More realistically, competent manage- 
ment of a world increasingly affluent and reliant on technology 
may bring about limited but tangible progress, while misman- 
agement or misfortune may result in disasters. 
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Committee and as the Research Consultant to the President’s National Goals Research 
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CONOMIC activity in the ‘year 


2000 is not a subject that can be ` 


discussed fully in a brief article. I 
shall attempt to characterize merely 
some of the major changes in economic 
activity, that may take place in the next 
twenty-seven years. For this purpose, 
I shall say a few words about methodol- 
ogy and then comment on several issues 
and possibilities. Changing interna- 
tional relations—as they are affected by 
vatying growth rates—new patterns of 
trade and the growing role of the multi- 
national corporation will be important in 
the immediate future; however, given 
the limitations of this presentation, I 
- shall confine myself to discussing some 
issues bearing on the prospects for fur- 
ther economic growth and social change. 
_ Furthermore, I shall discuss some as- 
pects of the potential physical limits to 
economic growth—arising from limita- 
tions of energy, resources? or the envi- 
ronment ; the issue of potential social 
limits to growth—which could arise from 
structural change, increasing affluence 
or changing values, attitudes and life 
styles—and their implications for the 
erosion of values underlying work, tech- 
nology, formal organizations and produc- 
tivity; and the emerging debate be- 
tween, what might be called, the “‘post- 
industrial” and the “neo-Malthusian” 
perspectives on the prospects for man- 
kind. Finally, I will conclude by briefly 
analyzing some aspects of the increasing 
social conflict we are likely to experi- 
ence in the next few decades over 
the meaning and purpose of economic 
growth, technological development and 
human progress. 


Lone RANGE PLANNING 


_ The purpose of speculating about the 
relatively distant future is not to pre- 
‘dict. A crystal ball is impossible. The 


1. Wilfred Malenbaum, “World Resources 


for the Year 2000,” Tue Annars 408 (July / 


1973), pp. 30-46. 


future does not exist: it presents us - 
with no data; it is indeterminate in 
crucial respects. In the naive forecast- 
ing model, one “looks at” the future 
using sème methodology. On the basis 
of what is “found,” expectations are 
formed and decisions made, that either 
accommodate or change the future. 
There is a more realistic procedure: 
long range planning. The basic concept 
for long range planning is the present 
viewed in retrospect: The most impor- 
tant consequence of developing alterna- 
tive expectations about the distant 
future is a.better perspective on current 
trends and tendencies. Current deci- . 
sions, intended to intervene in these 
trends, can be made to effect both near 
and long term improvements. More- 
over, it is clear that expectations are 
based, necessarily, on trends that 
connect the past with the present. 
Trends—and. therefore history—play 
central roles in long range planning. 
One must expect many surprises to 
occur.over several decades. A simple 
continuation of current trends would be, 
in itself, extremely surprising. Yet, any 
scenario containing particularized, spe- 
cific surprises would be even less plausi- 
ble. Therefore, the design case for long 


range planning must be the surprise-free 


projection—although, no projection is 
really surprise-free. It would be most - 
surprising if there were to be no sur- 
prises. Long range planning must deal 
with the questions: (1) what are the 
long range tendencies which, in the 


_absence of surprises, will continue and 


(2) what are the major alternative 


scenarios? 


- THe Bastc Lonc TERM 
MULTIFOLD TREND 


Evermore rapidly, modern industrial 
society diverges from preindustrial soci- 
eties in its unprecedented affluence, 
extraordinary development of technology 
and institutionalization ‘of secular, hu- 
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manistic and manipulative rationality. 
By the term manipulative rationality, 
I mean to define man’s tendency to 
think problems through rationally, and, 
on that basis, to intervene in the world 
manipulatively. This trait, is the basis 
not only of further economic and. tech- 
nological development, but of certain 
typical cultural patterns and ways 
of life. 

The basic trends of Western society 
can be seen as part of a complex trend 
of interacting elements which generally 
„can be traced back to the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries. These elements 
are: manipulative rationality—increas- 
ingly applied to social, political and eco- 
nomic issues, as well as to shaping and 
exploiting the material world; an up- 
surge of ritualistic, illogical or pseudo- 
rational reactions to rational solutions of 
political and social problems; an in- 
creasingly sensate society.” Closely re- 
lated to these changes are the recent, 
almost complete decline of the sacred 
„and morally binding and the relative 
erosion of prescribed taboos, totems and 
charismas—although there have been 
some reactionary and romantic excep- 
' tions to this’ trend. What might be 
called bourgeois, bureaucratic, techno- 
' cratic or meritocratic elites have arisen 
in industrialized societies. Technologi- 
cal change, research, development, inno- 
vations and diffusion have been institu- 
tionalized. A conscious emphasis on 
synergisms and serendipities has in- 
creased. These are obvious aspects of 
industrial society. 

While we have developed the capabil- 


2. “Sensate” is Pitirin Sorokin’s term for a | 


complex of traits meaning: empirical, this- 
worldly, secular, humanistic, pragmatic, ma- 
nipulative, rational, utilitarian and hedonistic. 
Pitirin A: Sorokin, Social and Cultural Dy- 
namics (New York: Bedminister Press, 1962) ; 
see especially, vol. 1, chap. ‘7-10. See also 
Anthony J. Wiener. and Herman Kahn, The 
. Year 2000: A Framework for Speculation 
(New York: Macmillan, 1967), pp. 39-48. 
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ity for mass destruction, scientific and 


technological knowledge, industrializa- 
tion and modernization have come hand 
in hand with increasing affluence and, 
recently, leisure. Population growth is 


currently still rather explosive in the less 


developed world, but clearly will taper 
off in the next century. We have also 
experiehced urbanization, suburbaniza- 
tion and urban sprawl: that is, increas- 
ing concentration in urban, as opposed 
to rural, areas and, within urban areas, 
decreasing density and developing mega- 
lopolit. 
environmental issues: constraints set by 
the finite size of the earth and various 
local and global reservoirs. There has 
been, and will be, increasing public 
intervention in private activities in 
response to these issues. 

Within the labor force, there has been 
a decreasing importance of primary, 
secondary and the older tertiary occu- 
pations; that .is, first of extractive 
industries—including agriculture—then 
manufacturing and now even of the 


traditional services, which are consump- 


tion items in their own right. The long 
term trend has been toward increas- 
ing literacy and education: ‘Increasing 
numbers and importance of technically- 


trained and intellectually-oriented peo- 


ple. Future-oriented thinking and long 
range planning have become important. 
Moreover, the world has experienced an 
increasing universality of this multifold 
trend. 

These processes of change, each facili- 
tating the other, have become routinely, 
exponentially cumulative.* As a result, 


3. Kahn and I discussed, in detail, an earlier 
version of the basic, long term, multifold 
trend in our The Year 2000, see especially, 
chap. 1. Of course, there is no single dimen- 
sion along which many different kinds of 
change can be compared for importance. One 
cannot assign any precise meaning to a concept 
such as “increasing tempo of change,” as 
applied to a multifold trend. However, each 


element of the trend has seemed, to many 


We have encountered macro-- 


> 


* 
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.the rate of change, itself, has also in- 
creased. While it is not likely that 
many of the changes will begin to de- 
. celerate during the next third of a cen- 
tury, it does seem likely that some of 
these trends will reach their limits at 
some foreseeable time. The desirability 
and feasibility of limiting these trends 
must be examined very critically. Some 
of these trends present serious issues: 
certain problems, created by our suc- 
cesses in achieving unprecedented kinds 
of economic and technological powers, 
may prove overwhelming. 


THE SURPRISE-FREE PROJECTION 


The continuation of these centuries- 
old trends, for at least a few more dec- 
ades, is expected in our surprise-free 
projection. Given current political, eco- 
nomic, technological and military devel- 
' opment, the probable instabilities do not 
seem to include major nuclear war or 
any other dramatic, major setbacks for 
the old nations—at least within the next 
few decades. Looking ahead, however, 
to the potential results of progress in 
military technology and other forms of 
Faustian technological and economic 
powers, sober concern and attention 
seem needed. 

In any case, the affluent societies 
probably will continue to move toward 
a postindustrial and, to some extent, 
postbusiness—or even partly postpro- 
ductive—society. Dominance of the 
service, rather than the manufacturing, 
sector; increasing importance of non- 
profit motivation; erosion of advance- 
ment- work- and achievement-oriented 
values—at least within the most affluent 
and best educated sectors—will be 
characteristic aspects of this society. 
observers, to display acceleration or, at least, 
periods of important change—such as, the 
post-World War I period—followed by periods 
of consolidation—such as, the twenty years 
following World War II. These periods of 


change have succeeded each other with increas- 
ing frequency and intensity. 


These changes will have marked cultural 
and aesthetic consequences, which may 
be as important as the direct economic 
arid political effects.* 

In the underdeveloped world, increas- 
ing disarray and irrational reactions 
to modernization and the impact of 
the West are a corresponding danger.® 
These dangers are exacerbated by mis- 
leading preoccupations—such as, gaps— 
rather than with minimum standards for. 
nutrition, health, housing and literacy. 
However, attractive prospects for high- 
leverage economic projects in many 
areas are being developed. Very high 
growth rates in many newly industrial- 
ized countries make a superindustrial, 
rather than a postindustrial, world likely. 

The gap between the affluent and the 
newly-industrializing countries will nar- 
row, while the gap between the newly- 
industrial and the traditional societies 
will widen—both between nations and 
within nations—where there is a devel- 
oped and a less developed sector. 


Tue LIMITS to Economic GROWTH 


Zero growth is now a worldwide move- 
ment. Significantly, it is almost entirely 


4, The social and ideological consequences of 
the partial erosion of economic motivations 
as a result of affluence were emphasized by 
Kahn and me in our 1967 discussion of the 
postindustrial society in The Year 2000. 
However, as we noted there, the term was 
earlier given currency by Daniel Bell’s several 
articles, in which he emphasized, instead, the 
rising importance of expertise and educational 
institutions, such as, universities. Of course, 
the mere movement of an increasing percentage 
of the labor force into the service sector— 
which became a majority in the United States 
in about 1950—does not necessarily have any 
of these consequences. Bell’s hypotheses are 
now expounded in detail in his The Coming 
of Post-Industrial Society (New York: Basic 
Books, to be published in July 1973). 

5. An interesting typology of such reactions 
is presented by Edmund Stillman and William 
Pfaff, of Hudson Institute, in their The 
Politics of Hysteria (New York: Harper and 
Row, 1964). 
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confined to affluent minorities living in 
affluent countries. The zero growth 
movement is taken most seriously in the 
United States, Great, Britain, and the 
Netherlands. In the Netherlands, the 
sale of The Limits to Growth® is said 
to be greater than that of any best- 
seller in their history; Holland is also 
the country with the greatest population 
density. Zero growth has not been at 
all popular in the underdeveloped or 
socialist countries; problems of poverty 
and development are their first priority. 

In 1798, Malthus published his first 
essay on population; he noticed, or 
thought he noticed, some very simple 
trends.” One was that population grows 


6. Donella H. Meadows, Dennis L. Mead- 
ows, Jorgen Randers, and William H. Behrens 
ITI, The Limits to Growth, a report for the 
Club of Rome’s project on The Predicament 
of Mankind (New York: Universe Books, 
1972). In fairness, it should be pointed out 
that the Meadows’ book advocates not zero 
economic growth but equilibrium, in which 
“the birth rate equals the death rate and the 
capital investment rate equals the depreciation 
rate” while “all input and output rates— 
births, deaths, investments, and depreciation— 
are kept to a minimum” (p. 173). The 
authors imply—however, they are not ex- 
plicit—that the minimum they would strive 
for is larger than zero—but they also suggest 
that the longer the time perspective, the closer 
to zero it should be, since irreplaceable re- 
sources may also be used up at equilibrium. 
It is not clear from the model alone why the 
authors should not pursue this thought and 
recommend reducing births and investments to 
zero—since they will have to reach zero even- 
tually. However, given zero population and 
investment growth, technological and cultural 
growth and, therefore, some economic growth 
can take place. This distinction has been over- 
looked in most discussions of the book— 
both favorable and critical—which summarize 
zero population growth and zero net capital 
investment as zero growth. An especially 
interesting debate is contained in Futures 5, 
no. 1 and 2 (February and April 1973); it 
contains a set of criticisms from the Science 
Policy Research Unit, University of Sussex 
and a rejoinder from the Meadows group. 

7. It is customary, and almost unavoidable, 
to summarize Malthus in simplistic aphorisms 
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geometrically——that is, exponentially—at 
compound interest: the more people 
there are in any year, the more people 
they will produce. The second was that 
food supply can grow only arithmeti- 
cally. Adding marginal land or, per- 
haps, improving the productivity of 
tilled land are the only means for in- 
creasing food supply; Malthus per- 
mitted some technological optimism. 
These improvements would be finite; in 
a comparatively short time, the in- 
creased food supply would be used up 
by the growing population. In his first 
essay, Malthus argued that population 
would grow until checked by starvation; 
in his later work, he urged mankind to 
practice “self-restraint” in order to avoid 
starvation. 

Meadows and Meadows’ Limits to 
Growth, sponsored by the Club of Rome, 
was based on World Dynamics, an earlier 
work by Jay Forrester.2 The conclusion 
of both studies is that, unless the world 
system is changed, within fifty to one 
hundred and fifty years, we will run into 
catastrophic limits to growth, Forrester 
and Meadows may have repeated— 
though not certainly—the mistakes of 
Malthus. What Malthus did not notice 
in 1798—although one should in the 


that are unfair to the complexity of his 
thought and the many revisions he made of 
his system. His first essay, “An Essay on the 
Principle of Population as it Affects the Future 
Improvement of Society, with Remarks on the 
Speculations of Mr. Godwin, M. Condorcet, 
and other Writers,” [(1798), 396 pages] is the 
better known; his second essay, “An Essay on 
the Principles of Population; or,.a View of 
Its Past and Present Effects on Human Hap- 
piness; With an Inquiry into Our Prospects 
Respecting the Future Removal or Mitigation 
of the Evils which it Occasions,” [(1803), 
610 pages] was far more scholarly and was re- 
vised by the author in 1807, 1817 and 1826. 
A convenient comparison is furnished by 
Anthony Flew, in his introduction to Malthus’ 
Essay (Harmondsworth, Middlesex, England: 
Penguin Books, 1970). 

8. Jay W. Forrester, World Dynamics (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Wright-Allen Press, 1971). 
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1970s—was that food supply could grow 
exponentially; in fact, it does. Food 
supply grows at a greater rate than 
population. For example, the popula- 
tion growth rate of Europe decreased 
after the Industrial Revolution, while 
the productivity of agriculture grew at a 
higher rate. At present, the quantity 
and nutritional value of the world’s food 
supply is much greater, in spite of seri- 
ous inadequacies, relative to the ‘popu- 
lation, than it was in 1800. Much 
improvement in agriculture was possible 
and—probably, though not certainly— 
remains possible, at least for some time. 
Forrester, Meadows and their collabo- 
rators deserve a great deal of credit for 
raising important issues very effectively: 
However, we must ask another question: 
to what extent did they give wrong 
answers to good questions? ‘Their an- 
swers, if believed, may turn out to be 
damaging to important policy objec- 
tives, such as, the alleviation of pov- 
erty—a preoccupation of the advo- 


cates of continued growth—and even 


the ability to deal successfully with en- 
vironmental and resource constraints— 
concerns of the “equilibrium now” 
advocates. 

Basically, the incorrect assumptions— 
common to most neo-Malthusian or 
equilibrium models—-are: (1) unlimited 
population growth and (2) fixed limits 
of resources. Demographers have noted 
that: birth rates can start to fall about 


one generation after infant death rates - 


have fallen—regardless of any develop- 
ment of industrialization. People may 
start to produce fewer babies, when 
babies are likely to survive to adult- 
hood; this has happened in some places 
and is, perhaps, a trend which will con- 
tinue.” While every society is different, 


9. In one sense, the evidence for this widely- 
discussed demographic transition is essentially 
anecdotal, in that, although it has sometimes 
happened, there is no guarantee that it will 
happen under different cultural and economic 


_ comes into greater use. 
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experience suggests that a stabilization 
in world population, while still at least 
a generation away, need not await the 
completion’ of world-wide industrializa- 
tion, Which will take longer. 

Resources are finite only in an ulti- 
mate sense, which probably does not 
affect current policy. We do not know 
whether it affects fifty-year policy; 
perhaps, it would affect the three- 


-hundred-year policy, if there were one. 


Resources depend very much upon the 
economy. Coal is an important re- 
source, until oil comes into greater use; 
oil is a very important resource, until 
nuclear, solar or geothermal energy 
As the world 
becomes more affluent and technologi- 
cally-skilled, it will have more resources. 
It can then afford to use lower grade 
ores, to make substitutions, to recycle 
or to increase efficiency—-all measures 
which were previously impossible. The 
rise and fall in- intensity of demand, 
as a function of increasing product per 
capita, has been calculated.* 


conditions. However, for a persuasive discus- 
sion of -the relative capacity of alternative 
models to explain diverse data see, Harald 
Fredericksen, “Feed-backs in Economic and 
Demographic Transitions,” Science 166 (No- 
vember 14, 1969), pp. 837-47. It is much 
clearer that even if declining infant mortality 
fails to reduce birth rates, increasing income 
per capita and, perhaps most strongly, increas- 
ing food per capita, almost invariably have 
had this effect. See, for example, Josue de 
Castro, The Geography of Hunger (Boston: 
Little, Brown, 1952), and many sources cited 
by Fredericksen. A European case is analyzed 
by Paul Demeny in “Early Fertility Decline 
in Austria-Hungary: A Lesson in Demographic 
Transition,” in Daedalus: Historical Popula- 
tion Studies 97, no. 2 (Spring 1968). 

10, Malenbaum, “World Resources”; Robert 
M. Solow makes the same point in terms of 
the changing productivity of resources—that is, 
total output divided by resources 


source, it becomes extremely productive. See, 
Robert M. Solow, “Is the End of the World 
at Hand?” Challenge, The Magazine of Eco- 
nomic Affairs 16, no. 1 (March-April, 1973). 


The 


used.: 
Toward the end of the life-cycle of any re-. 
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\ 
productivity of agricultural land, as the 
experience of .the last several centuries 
has amply demonstrated, is neither fixed 
nor almost fixed. ,  - 

The correlative of the fixed® limits 
assumption is that, as agriculture, indus- 
try or capital investment grows, there 
must be a corresponding exponential in- 
crease in pollution; it is sometimes 
argued—-by Barry Commoner—that pol- 
lution increases at a rate greater than 
agriculture and industry. Some of our 
recent experience would bear out that 
assumption; however, it need not be true 
in the future. Competition between 
pollution-producirig investment and tech- 
nology and pollution-alleviating invest- 
ment and technology will determine the 
future of our environment; this compe- 
tition, in turn, depends primarily upon 
social policy. It has been amply dem- 
onstrated that changing markets, pro- 
duction priorities and prices including 
some of what are now “residuals” in the 
costs of production—not a simple policy 
problem, by the way—-would surely af- 
fect research and development and 
the balance between harm- or cost- 
producing technologies and harm-allevi- 
‘ating technologies, including improve- 
ments in efficiency and productivity will 
change research and development pri- 
orities.* If social policy changes, 
advances in technology and its conse- 
quences are likely to change correspond- 
ingly. In the developed countries, peo- 
ple are beginning to apply the kinds of 
social policy that will reduce pollution 
caused by agricultural and industrial 
production. Increases in productivity 
clearly take place through improvements 
in technology, even when investment of 
capital remains constant. In the United 
States, for example, the. increase in pro- 
ductivity of labor and capital, due to 


11. For historical evidence, see, Jacob 
Schmookler, Invention and Economic Growth 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1966). ` 
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new technology, probably averages 
about 2 percent per year.!? 

Possibly the most misleading implica- — 
tion of all is that technology remains 
constant—or at least cannot grow in 
helpful ways at rates comparable to 
those of variables approaching their 
limits. If zero economic growth and 
zero technology growth movements are 
successful in stopping technological de- 
velopment-—not that Forrester or Mead- 
ows want to stop all such activity—then 
the Forrester and Meadows models 
might become true; in other words, it 
would no longer be possible to increase 
productivity without using fixed re- 
sources and increasing pollution. Most 
zero economic growth proponents believe 
that there are no adequate mechanisms 


_ within society either to recognize or 


respond to our approach of resource and 
growth limits. They believe that the 
accumulating harmful effects will pro- 
duce what they call “overshoot and col- 


. lapse”: a catastrophic event before any 


other result. To describe their scenario, 
one could use the analogy of a thermo- 
stat incapable of any sensitive reaction: 
it would either never turn the heat off, 
or never turn it on. Once again, our 
society has not worked that way in the 
past. Provided that- attention to, and 
remedial action for, the prevention of 
overshoot and collapse is forthcoming, 
we should be even further removed from 
such a possibility in the future. 

The idea of the limits of growth is 
more a problem in the sociology of 
ideas than in economics and ecology. 
It is important to ask: why is this such 
a popular, appealing notion at this time? 
We have so many more real, pressing - 
problems, such as: weapons of mass 


_ (12. This is ‘the figure given by Carl Kaysen 


in his review article, “The Computer that 
Printed Out W*O*L*F,” Foreign Affairs, July 
1972, 50, no. 4. Well-known studies by E. F. 
Denison, J. W. Kendrick, R. M. Solow and 
many others suggest comparable conclusions. 
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destruction, poverty, inequality of in- 
come, unintended consequences of tech- 
nology and strains caused by rapid 
social change. Well-educated, intelligent 
and affluent groups within industrial, 
affluent. countries—those who are best 
` able to contribute to the solution of 
these problems, if they are willing to 
pay the price—currently regard them- 
selves as limited and are least likely 
to act. 


NEo-MALTHUSIAN VERSUS 
Post-INDUSTRIAL 
PERSPECTIVES 


There are three ways of looking at 
the issue of limited resources and 
growth. One possibility is to assume 
that as resources are used, more re- 
` sources will become available. One 
might call this an expanding barrel 
theory.?® 
creases, supply will increase correspond- 
ingly or substitutes will be improvised 
and developed. Business can go on as 
usual. The problem is, we do not know 
how long the expanding barrel theory 
will remain valid. With respect to most 
of these issues, it is a good projection 
for several decades, or even several cen- 
turies. If it remains valid—and it is 
` very important that it be known—we 
can do more to increase the general level 
of human welfare. Gross world product 
. per capita is not an accurate index of 
human welfare; however, there is a 
rough correlation between the level of 
economic activity and the ability of a 
society to provide the kinds of things 
that people want and need. Of course, 
at any given level of economic activity, 
` welfare may vary widely. Goods and 
services may be badly distributed, too 


13. Herman Kahn has argued the usefulness 
of a similar metaphor in “The Prospects for 
Mankind,” HI-1648/4-D, a project proposal 
(Croton-on-Hudson, New York: The Hudson 
Institute, 1 August 1972). 
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For example, as demand in- . 


t 


costly or “wrong”—in terms of labor, 
amenities or noneconomic considerations. 

The second approach-——taken by For- 
rester and Meadows and opposed to the 
expanding barrel theory—is that, since 
the world is finite, resources, ultimately, 
will run out. It is also true, of course, 
that, ultimately, the earth and the solar 
system will be destroyed. Forrester and 
Meadows believe that limits are so im- 
minent and our capabilities for adjust- 
ment so inadequate, that we must begin 
to seek equilibrium immediately. Their 
description of equilibrium—somewhat 
like the Marxist description of the class- 
less society—-remains very abstract. It 
focuses on population and, rather in- 
explicably, on net capital investment. 
While the details of transition and man- 
agement are vague, wealth and power in 
both utopias are redistributed to achieve 
equality and social justice. 

The third position, and the one to 


which I subscribe, lies between the two ` 


already discussed. It might be called 
the position of the true and false barrel 
bottoms. 
as, thermodynamic and finite resource 
limits—exist; but in spite of the good 
work of model builders, we do not know 
when limits will be reached. Further- 
more, in spite of the optimism of most 
economists, we are not entirely sure that 


It is clear that limits—such , 


our existing. feedback mechanisms— _ 


such as, prices-—are adequate. In other 
words, as we have looked at the bottoms 
of a lot of barrels, they have, thus far, 
almost always receded. However, it 
does not follow that we will never see the 
real bottom of an important barrel. In 
fact, we havé had several experiences 
with many relatively minor commodi- 


ties: timber, whales, seals and, perhaps, 


helium. These resources have, in fact, 
substantially disappeared before any ad- 
justment was made. The emphasis of 
this third position would be on develop- 
ing adequate mechanisms for response. 

Even if this middle position is correct, 


¢ 
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I think we can expect a debate between 
the advocates of the two polar views, 
because, in terms of the sociology of 
ideas, these extreme views have impor- 
tant consequences for the resolition of 
many issues. For example, the neo- 
Malthustan perspective implies that this 
world cannot provide mankind with very 
much. The limits of .the world are 
easily listed: man is rapidly depleting 
the earth’s food and mineral resources; 
exponential population and production 
growth are accelerating the exhaustion 
of resources; new discoveries of re- 
sources and technology will delay the 
crisis, but not for long; and technology 
and capital investment, necessary to 
extract marginal resources, will vastly 
increase pollution—probably to lethal 
levels. Dangerous gaps In income, on 
domestic and international levels, are 
widening rapidly; a desperate political 
crisis, or even a worldwide class war, is 
imminent. These problems are exacer- 
bated by growth in the rich nations, 
which are selfishly using up the resources 
-of the poor nations. This exploitation 
is not recognized by many of the poor 
nations, because they have assumed that 
their resources should be used and 
exchanged for money. However, the 
developed nations are, and will continue, 
using up—in this generation and the 
next-—that which all the world has for 
the rest of history. 

The rapidity of change, the complex- 
ity of the problems and conflicting inter- 
ests will make conflict management, 
resource management and pollution con- 
trol impossible. Radical changes, such 
as, a stopping of growth—redistribution 
can wait—and worldwide contralizing 
of decision-making are imperative; if 
not made, the twenty-first century will 
see the greatest catastrophe in history. 
These changes will not affect the rich— 
as most people think—as much as the 
poor. 

On the other hand, if one takes the 


postindustrial perspective—and believes 
that intensity of use will decrease, as we 
move into the service sector and as 
technology improves, and that limits are 
not yet within view—then one believes 
that, if managed well, resources will 
probably be available in plenty in the 
foreseeable future. The earth can sup- 
port populations and gross world prod- 
ucts many times larger than it does 
today. Population growth is already 
slowing down; growth in gross world 
product will probably also decline— 
more as a result of the diminishing 
marginal utility of wealth as industriali- 
zation proceeds, than because of resource 
or pollution limits. New technology 
and capital investment are necessary to 
help prevent and clean up pollution. 
However, we must be on guard for un- 
likely, far-fetched and potentially cata- 
strophic events, which may be caused’ 
by misdirected innovations or inappro- 
priate growth. 

One can believe that the next century 
will bring worldwide abolition of abso- 
lute poverty. Some will continue to be 
much richer than others; nevertheless, 
even as gaps increase, the standard of 
living of the poor will be greatly im- 
proved. Industrialization of the third 
world and superindustrialization of the 
developed world will continue. It is dif- 
ficult to imagine that the rich will volun- 
tarily share very large percentages of 
their wealth with the poor. It is also 
probably unrealistic to believe that the 
poor will have any means to seize much 
wealth by force, in the foreseeable fu- 
ture. Although possibly unjust, this is 
a realistic projection for the world. 

With some possible exceptions, the 
level of management required is not 
unrealistically high. Price and other 
market mechanisms can deal with many 
issues, while low, but reasonable, degrees 
of international co-operation can deal 
with most of the rest. In the view of 
extreme optimists, if the present trends 
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TABLE 1 


i 


Post-INDUSTRIAL 


Pelagian l 
(the current debate) 
(Utopian) 


Augustinian 
(the real choices?) 


order over justice 


(Most Likely?) 


continue, the twenty-first century will 
see a humanistic, postindustrial society 
in which the once seemingly eternal eco- 
nomic problems of mankind will have 
been solved. Most misery—to the 
extent that it exists—will be derived 
from the anxieties and ambiguities of 
wealth and luxury, not from physical 
suffering caused by desperate scarcities. 


UNCERTAINTIES ABOUT PROGRESS 


Why is there a duality in our views 
of ‘expected further progress? Within 
the Western tradition, there have been 
very different attitudes toward progress: 
faith in progress; despair about prog- 
ress. In the fifth century, an Irish monk 
named Pelagius came to Rome and 
began preaching the doctrine that man, 


' born pure, ‘was corrupted by society; if 


the society could be improved, then 
people would become better. By this 
process, improvement would be made 
cumulative; gradually, evil, sin, crime 
and suffering would disappear from the 
earth. He attracted quite a following; 
thus, he came to the attention of Augus- 
tine. Augustine denounced him, claim- 
ing that Pelagius was a heretic who 
denied the principle of original sin. 
This was tantamount to preaching the 
Kingdom of Heaven on earth. Pelagius 
was forced to recant. 


Infinite material progress for all, 

. with increasing equality and 
justice, unlimited expansion of 
wealth and perhaps population 


NEO-MALTHUSIAN 


e| equilibrium” with economic 
equality and social justice at 
a very low general level; roman- 
tic austerity À 
(Also Utopian) 


Increasing gaps—economic & tech- | Prometheus Bound—man forever 
nological growth, stratified, 
stabilized, centrally governed— 


constrained by greed & cata- 
` strophic natural limits—Hob- 
besian state of nature; ecology 
makes economics the utterly 
dismal science 
(Most Dangerous) 


The same point of view became very 
strong once again, during the Enlighten- 
ment. For example, the Marquis de 
Condorcet—even while in hiding from 
the French Revolution and expecting to 
be sent to the guillotine—wrote his | 
great work on human progress. He 
outlined the stages of human history - 
and concluded that progress was cumu- 
lative; therefore, humankind should 
expect, some day, what he called “‘in- 
finite perfectibility.”1* When he had 
finished, the revolutionists found him 
and took him to the guillotine. 

One can ask whether postindustrial 
and neo-Malthusian perspectives have 
their Pelagian and Augustinian varia- 
tions. A fourfold table follows: - 


CoNCLUSION 


It is probable that the current debate 
is, primarily, one between two utopian, 
or Pelagian, perspectives. The post- 
industrial utopian believes in infinite 
material progress for all, with increasing 
equality and justice. The neo-Malthu- 
sian believes that a transition to eco- 
nomic equality and social justice can be 


14. Marie Jean Antoine Nicholas, Marquis — 
de Condorcet, Sketch for a Historical Picture 
of the Progress of Human Mind (1795), trans. 
by June Barraclough (London: Weidenfeld 
and Nicholson, 1955). 
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made at a very low general standard of 
living, constrained by scarcities, or éven 
romanticizes the benefits that general 
poverty or at least, austerity will bring. 

The more realistic choices, * would 
argue, are more likely to be of the Au- 
gustinian school (table 1). The post- 
industrial utopian Augustinian believes 
that: some gaps are likely to increase; 
economic and technological growth will 
continue; there will be an increasing 
need for adjustment, planning, technol- 
ogy assessments and other forms of 
. Stratified, stabilized, centrally governed 
economies and societies. As a result of 


these, there will be an increasing domi- | 


‘nance of the requirements for order— 
such as, worldwide zoning ordinances— 
over the requirements for justice, as the 
world grows more complex, technologi- 
cally-developed and dependent on main- 
tenance of technological growth. This 
will be necessary, in order to avoid lim- 
its imposed by resource or environmen- 
tal constraints, or unintended conse- 
quences of new technology, itself.%® 
This possibility recognizes that there are 
both true and false barrel bottoms. 

15. See generally, A. J. Wiener, “Faust’s 


Progress: The Changing Economic and Social 
Climate for Technological and Economic 
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The other possibility may be described 
as the Augustinian /neo-Malthusian case: 
where there are inadequate adjustment 
mechanisms, man will be constrained 
forever by his greed and natural limits. 
Of course, this implies a wide range of 
unpleasant possibilities. At the extreme, 
man would be forced to live, because of 
overshoot and collapse, in a Hobbesian 
state of nature until the end of his his- 
tory. This might not involve too many 
collapses—especially given an increasing 
possibility of food shortage, industrial 
systems breakdown or environmental 
crisis. 

I think that we ought to take these 
less optimistic choices seriously. The 
postindustrial Augustinian case does 
permit very real, though limited, im- 
provements of the kind that wealth and 
science make possible: freedom from 
starvation and disease, if not from bore- 
dom or unhappiness, for billions of peo- ` 
ple; increasing access to information, 
communication, goods and services— 
though certainly not to utopia, nor to 
freedom from extraordinarily difficult 
problems of management. 


Growth,” HI-1493-RR/2 (Croton-on-Hudson, 


New York: The Hudson Institute, May 21, 
1971). 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


_ Q: My question is to both of the 

speakers. I suppose it is natural to ana- 
lyze world resources and world eco- 
nomics in terms of nations. I wonder 
why both speakers chose the pattern of 
rich versus poor nations, rather than, for 
example, the size of nations or the kinds 
of government. Also, have they consid- 
ered the changing structure of the 
world? For example, Europe seems to 
be federating gradually; there is dis- 
cussion of federating even wider groups 


of nations. On the other hand, there 
is the fragmentation of nations, such as, 
Germany, Korea and Vietnam. Have 
those factors been taken into considera- 
tion in your analyses? 


A: I think we talked about rich and ` 
poor nations, because we were discussing 
economic issues. The other issues you 
raise are, of course, equally interesting. 

It is not at all clear that there is any 
worldwide trend toward increasing fed- 
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eration, not even in Europe. One can 
look to the implications of growth rates 
within the European common market, 
where France is growing especially rap- 
idly and appears to be heading for 
leadership in the Common Market. It 
may be a country much more powerful 
economically than Germany, within a 
‘decade or so. At the same time, England 
‘is falling behind. 
the United Kingdom will drop out of 
the Common Market, within the next 
decade .or two, because there are im- 


mense disadvantages to her continuing ° 


participation. 

Americans sometimes overemphasize 
the importance of federation because of 
the notion that in the United States the 
federation of the thirteen colonies was 
a completely successful venture. We 
sometimes tend to forget that we fought 
a Civil War, thereafter. Getting people 
together is not necessarily a solution to 
their problems. In fact, if there has 
been any recent trend, it’s been toward 
.an increase in communal strife and vio- 
lence. Bangladesh is one example. One 
can find examples throughout the world, 
where there are dozens and dozens of 
communal groups asserting their inde- 
pendence against national governments. 
Moreover, there is no reunification 
likely, in the foreseeable future, for the 
divided countries you mention. 


(W. Marenpaum) We did our 
study under government contract with 
little money. So, we had to be sure that 
‘we used our money efficiently. There 
are a lot of countries in the world with 
varying amounts of statistics—you use 
the data you get. Therefore, we could 
not work on. a national basis, we had 
to work on groups of countries. It 
would have taken us years to have ap- 
plied any philosophy with respect to 
organization and to assemble the statis- 
tics for the basic period. It might have 
been valuable, but it was a question to 


It is plausible that. 


which we didn’t address ourselves. On 
the other hand, at least from an econo- 
mist’s point of view, I don’t think we 
lost very much because we dealt with 
chunks of the world and not with indi- 
vidual nations. We tried to piece to- 
gether countries which had a lot in com- 
mon in their economic history. So, J 
wish we could have had the luxury of an 
ideological approach; however, it would 
have been terribly expensive. I don’t 
know that we would have gotten many 
more results, but I think that our results 
would have been very useful to any- 
body who had ideological or organiza- 
tional interests. 


Q: It became clear from Dr. Malen- 
baum’s speech that there was going to 
be an increasing gap in output between 
developed and underdeveloped countries. 
It appears that United States or private 
investment will have to increase; under- 
developed countries will be using a lower 
percentage of the world’s resources than 
they are now. The second speaker 
thought that the underdeveloped coun- 
tries simply did not have the power to 
do very much about the expanded con- 
trol which developed countries might 
have over the utilization of resources. 

My question is this, isn’t the outcome 
of these economic trends—regardless of 
aggregate figures on resources—going to 
depend very much on who controls those 
resources? And given the fact that na- 
tionalization of United States companies 
in underdeveloped countries is increas- 
ing, doesn’t it appear that the under- 
developed countries, in fact, do have 
some power? Wouldn’t this be a source 
of increasing political tension in the 
future? 


A: The basic reason for the gap is 
different rates of increase in productiv- 
ity in various countries. It does not de- 
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pend very much upon who controls 
resources. Nationalization, while it af- 
fects certain private interests, tends to 
make very little difference to the flow 
of international trade: resources’ are still 
extracted from places which have a sup- 
ply and: still sold to places where there 
is a demand. You do get increasing 
tension where there is a difference be- 
tween costs of production and the price 
users can be made willing to pay, and 
the producers begin to ask for prices 
much higher than cost. This has hap- 
pened with the Organization of Petro- 
leum Exporting Companies. 





Q: It seems to me that the last ques- 
tion was political, but received an eco- 
nomic answer. Pd like to reformulate 
. the question and expand on it. What 
we received today was a rather positive 
and optimistic view of economic growth. 
Yet, we are aware that the gap between 
rich and poor nations has been expand- 
ing in recent years. There is no par- 
ticular indication that the gap between 
the rich and poor, within either the 
industrialized or non-industrialized coun- 
.tries, is being reduced. In light of this, 
can we look forward to the elimination 
of absolute poverty? 


A: The standard of living of the 
poorest groups, within countries, can 
continue to rise at the same time that 
the gap between their standard and that 
of the rich continues to increase. The 
rich are getting richer even faster than 
the poor are getting to be moderately 
well off. There is no inconsistency 
there. But, it is also worth noting that 
the richest country in the world, the 
United States, also has one of the most 
equal distributions of income. There is 
some reason to hope that, as the process 
of industrialization and postindustri- 
alization becomes complete in many 
societies, income distribution—-which is 


generally much more equal in developed 
than in underdeveloped societies—will 
become more, equal. This ‘pattern can 
be discerned, not only in the United 
States, but also in Sweden, Switzer- 
land, the countries of Northwestern Eu- 
rope and other affluent countries. I. 
think in the meantime, however, the 
preoccupation with “gaps” is mislead- 
ing: the really important objective is to 
get people well off, so that their life 
expectancy rises, their level of literacy 
rises and their access to amenities 
improves. l 

These are the real problems. In fact, 
if poor people are surveyed one finds 
that they are not concerned about the 
living standards of the very wealthy. 
They are much more concerned about 
being a little bit better off than they 
are now. . 





Q: Td like to limit my considerations 
to the economics of the United States. 

Currently, the administration is re- 
ducing the budget for welfare and edu- 
cation, with the idea of lowering infla- 
tion. The result of this policy is the 
reduction of the number of jobs avail- 
able to middle class people, especially 
for those people who are presently 
graduating from colleges and univer- 
sities. 

How, under current or future policies, 
do we get jobs and money into the hands 
of people, so that they can buy the 
goods that our technology produces? 


A: I think you’ve raised two issues. 
One of them is the cuts in various social 
programs. I don’t agree with all the 
cuts that have been made, but, on the © 
whole, those which have been cut were 
the least effective. And one of the rea- 
sons that they were ineffective was that 
some of the programs, which were de- 
signed to help the poor, ended up con- 


‘veying benefits mostly to middle class 
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' people. You always lose something 
- when you cut a program, because there 
is no program which is of zero value. 
The question is whether, given limited 
resources, you want to spend them in 
just that way. However, I think a lot 
of these programs will .be restored in 
a few years. 

As to the second part of your ques- 
tion, there is currently no shortage of 
demand for the goods that technology 
produces. On the contrary, excess de- 
mand is creating inflationary pressures. 
At the same time there is unemploy- 
ment, which to a small degree also af- 
fects the middle class. I would rather 
see spending on useful programs, which 


create jobs, than on welfare, wherever. 


that choice exists. ` 


Ps 





Q: Dr. Wiener, would you speculate 
on what the changes in relative economic 
power among the industrialized coun- 
tries will be, by the year 2000? 


‘A: The biggest change is the tremen- 
dous growth of Japan, whose Gross 
National Product (GNP) has grown by 
a factor of two to four. every decade 
since the end of the war. While the 
current growth rates of Japan are de- 
. pressed from their former 14 percent 
level—down to only 7 to 8 percent, 
which for them is a great recession— 
nevertheless, their growth will continue 
to be dramatic. They are fairly clearly 
going to surpass the Soviet Union in 
GNP, thus becoming within the decade, 
the world’s second power. 

The other big change in the current 
ranking, ;mentioned earlier, is the sur- 
- prising growth of France. France 
seems to be surpassing and overtaking 
Germany. 

A third very important phenomenon 
. Is the extremely high growth rates of 
certain industrializing countries, particu- 
larly those in which the overseas Chi- 


‘and the United States. 
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nese are operating and which have im- 
portant commercial links with Japan. - 
Japanese growth has also served to pull 
up Hong Kong, §$ingapore, Taiwan, 
Korea, ‘Malaysia. It’s interesting that 
in the Pacific, a,loose trading associa- 
tion is in the process of being’ formed. 
There are many countries who do most 
of their trade in the general Pacific area, 
including Brazil; their pattern of trade 
has shifted ‘to the Pacific from Europe 
At this point, 
there. are about 100,000 Japanese in 
Brazil, which also has an extremely high 
growth rate. These are the major 
changes that will be significant. 

For the most part, however, relation- 
ships will remain pretty much what they 
have been. Certain countries which 


‘have had extremely low growth rates, 


such as Burma and Haiti, look as 
though they are likely to continue to 
have low growth rates. 





Q: In his paper, Dr. Wiener indi- 
cated that a more humanistic approach 
to work values and development was 
becoming ‘evident. About a week ago, 
Paul Samuelson, speaking on the ‘same 
subject, called for a more humanistic 
approach, emphasizing that the value 
of annual increase in the gross national 
product was no longer valid. _ 

On the other-hand, Dr. Wiener stated 
that the Pelagian Heresy seemed to be 
in vogue. I. am most apprehensive 
about the issue of social engineering 
in postindustrial societies—-especially in 
the field of education, but also in the 
economic and productive fields—through 


‘automation and computerization. 


Which needs of society will determine . 
and dictate the. directions education 
should take and the goals it should set? 

A: The first part of your question 
involves two principal issues: (1) the 
kind of humanizing that may take place 
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and (2) its relationship to the GNP. 
No economist has ever claimed that 
GNP was a measure of welfare. In 
fact, it’s a cliche that welfare is 
impossible to measure, because there 
are too many incommensurable values. 
The GNP is simply a measure of 
economic activity. When we talk 
about other kinds of .objectives, there 
are only two kinds of things that 
can be determined. One is a restruc- 
turing of the economy, which is now 
going on: Negative externalities can be 
internalized: affluent taxes and other 
measures can change the composition of 
the GNP, adjusting the way we count 
costs and benefits in economic terms. 
The other, is the decreasing marginal 
utility of money for people who already 
have a lot; they will become less inter- 
ested in economic activity and more 
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interested in all kinds of noneconomic 
concerns. Such phenomena as the alien- 
ation of a significant minority of college 
students can be accounted for in these 
terms. | 

As to the second part of your 
question, I think that it is likely that 
a lot more social engineering will be 
done. I share your concern about this. 
Our vulnerability, communications capa- 
bilities and the knowledge we have of 
cause and effect in social programs, all 
combined, will make it so. There is no 
way to avoid social engineering. Once 
we have means which appear to accom- 
plish our goals more competently. and 
rapidly, people will use those means. 
Thus, it is crucial to execute social engi- 
neering well; if this is done, we. should 
be better off. Yet, the potential for 
abuse is scary. | . 


Mental Health in the Future: Politics, 
Science, Ethics and Values’ 


By BERTRAM S. BROWN 


ÅBSTRACT: A look at mental health in the future reveals 
several dimensions: the pulpit or role of the predictor; the time 
frame, usually centering around the annual budget presentation 
to the Congress; the definition of mental health, a perennial 
and difficult subject; and methodology, the model used to look 
into the future. Until recently, in the mental health field, we 
have had to deal with the interplay of two forces: knowledge 
and politics. Now, we must also consider the ethics and values 
of our actions. As we look to the future, this interplay be- 
tween power and politics, on the one hand, and science or sub- 
stance on the other, has evolved from a bi-polar to a tri-polar 
view. We must build into the leadership, decision making and 
governance of our work the capability to deal with, not only 
the scientific and political issues, but the issues of ethics and 
values. This sensitivity is especially necessary now, as we 
contemplate such issues as: psychosurgery. and the protection 
of individual rights in human experimentation; television and 
violence; marihuana and health; and the scientific aspects of: 
crime and anti-social behavior. Our success in coping with 
these, and other issues, will depend on our ability to blend 
politics, science and systems with the demands of ethics and 
values. The future, as the present, depends on ethics and 
values to maintain the checks and balances between science 
and politics. 
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OR me, looking into the future has 

been more than an occupational haz- 
ard—it has been a professional respon- 
sibility. It will be necessary to clarify 
several dimensions: of this occupational 
crystal balling: pulpit, time frame, def- 
nition of mental health and methodol- 
ogy. 

By pulpit, I mean the role or setting 
in which the predictions are made, as: 
citizen; seer, prophet, psychiatrist, phy- 
sician, parent or behavioral scientist. 
For purposes of propriety and limita- 
tion, my remarks will be made from the 
perspective of my position as director 
of the National Institute of Mental 
Health (NIMH). 
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The most frequent and pragmatic time 
frame is one year, a critical anniversary, 
that centers around the presentation of 
the budget to the Congress. The past 
year’s expenditures are defined by: the 
most important findings of the previous 
year, the number of people treated, the 
number of clinics, the number of re- 
search grants and, occasionally, the in- 
tellectual foray—the event of last year 
that will make life different for children. 
One then pleads for next year’s budget 
and pledges certain results. Around this 
one-year ritual—the budget—is the ring 
of the five-year plan. For perspective, 
last year’s expenditures for NIMH were 
600 million dollars; the five-year plan 
estimate is 3 to 5 billion dollars. 
Clearly, this form of crystal balling is 
both an occupational hazard and a pro- 
fessional responsibility. 

Even in the testimony presented be- 
fore the House just two weeks ago and 
the forthcoming testimony to be pre- 
sented before the Senate next month, the 
budget presentation, itself, is suffering 
from something I will call transition 
shock—if not future shock. With the 
issue of the prerogatives of the President 
versus those of the Congress—at least 
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daily news—and interceding reports on 
the issue of impoundment—at least 
monthly, if not weekly, news—the pro- 
cess of presenting the budget is under- 
going some dramatic changes. It had 
been a somewhat stable, yearly ritual 
of predicting achievements for the next 
year and the next five years. 

The directorship of an agency which 
presents crystal balling to Congress on 
the subject of mental health, brings us 
to the third issue—the definition of 
mental health. This is a perennial and 
difficult subject; a pursuit of the defini- 
tion of mental health varies in its 
manifestations from scholarly research 
through territorial unionism to political 
gimmickry. For this paper, the defini- 
tion of mental health will not incorpo- 
rate the frequent subjects of medical 
versus social models and mental illness 
and mental health. I will talk about 
the basic functions of NIMH—research, 
training and service. 

Since the inception of NIMH, with 
the passage of the National Mental 
Health Act, in 1946, research has been 
the number one priority. To many ob- 
servers, however, it has seemed over- 
whelmed, at times, by the pursuit of 
establishing community mental health 
centers, controlling alcohol and drugs 
and producing manpower. Nevertheless 
—at least in terms of explicit rhetoric— 
research has been the number one prior- 
ity, followed by training of adequate 
manpower and, then, support of service 
for all communities across the nation. 

Finally, for the future, we face a new 
diversity and richness of methodology. 
For this paper, I will use a simplified 
Delphic model—a prediction of two 
alternative scenarios, based on different 
assumptions. Now, the point is that 
we need to develop a new and formal- 
ized governance system that will take 
into account ethics and values. In deal- 
ing with problems to date, we have had, 
more or less, the interplay of two major 
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forces. The first is science, substance 


or knowledge; the second, politics. 

In 1961 to 1963, when I worked full- 
time in the White House as an, assistant 
to President Kennedy for mental re- 
tardation, the actual physical setting of 
this. work was something called the 
Bureau of the Budget (BOB)—now 
called the Office of Management and 
. Budget. The highlight of the decision- 
making process for BOB was the di- 
rector’s review: the: budget examiners, 
looking at last year’s budget, next year’s 
predictions and the five or ten year pro- 
jections, would come to the director of 
the budget for the final decision. The 
director would request that the subject 
be presented in two parts: first, the 
merits of the issue; second, the politics 
of the issue. Since that time, this par- 
ticular way of looking at things has 
burned deeply into-my own professional 
life. I have worked hard at the business 
of being a political psychiatrist—some- 
times in a humorous way, sometimes in 
a serious way; one carries out the role 
of a psychiatrist and agency chief, while 
actually engaged in working with, and 
being knowledgeable about, pragmatic 
political processes. 

As we look to the future, this bi-polar 
interplay—between power politics or po- 
litical dynamics and science or substance 
—will have to become a tri-polar view. 
We must build into the leadership, de- 
cision making and governance of our 
work the capability of dealing with, not 
only issues of science and politics, but 
issues, of ethics and. values. 


THE Sout or NIMH 


_ Just about one year ago, I addressed 
the Convocation of the College of Medi- 
cine, at the University of Nebraska in 
Omaha, and discussed the soul of 
NIMH. That soul brings us back to the 
- number one priority—-research. This 
scientific base is the foundation on 
which NIMH has built its programs to 
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-combat mental illness and promote men- 


tal health, for all of the citizens of the ` 
United States. I emphasized that it 
will take a blend of statesmanlike poli- 
tics and superlative’ science to clarify 
and deal with the ever present problems 
we face. At that time, I highlighted, 
several of the important social topics 
which NIMH is attacking from its scien- 
tific base. Major among these issues 
were: (1) psychosurgery and the pro- 
tection of individual rights in human 
experimentation, (2) television violence 
and its impact, particularly on children 
(3) the relationship of marihuana and 
health and (4) scientific aspects of crime 
and anti-social behavior. l 

As a political psychiatrist, I have at- 
tempted to put such endeavors into some 
kind of political and social perspective. 
Utilizing the schema development which 
I mentioned earlier, these four issues— 
psychosurgery, TV violence, marihuana, 
and crime—can be developed into two 
scenarios. The variable that most dra-. 
matically determines the difference in 
shape of the two scenarios is a differ- 
ence, not so much in the sciences or 
technological development, not so much 
in the manner in which politics will be 
played out, but in the underlying ethics 
and values. s 

In another recent setting, I discussed, 
in substance, the issue of psychosurgery. 
The Senate has been holding hearings on 
the issue of human experimentation. 
Stemming from this is a set of proposals 
on how to guide the behaviors of ethical 
social science and behavioral science, 


Psychosurgery ` 


I will not go into the substance of 
psychosurgery, but rather will say 
clearly that, in the scenario of the future 
—if the dominant ethic or value is con- 
trol—-psychosurgery could become a 
powerful mechanism used to intimidate, 


change and control the behavior of in- 


dividuals or groups. Alternatively—if 
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the dominant ethic is the cure and con- 
trol of disease, carefully guarded and re- 
strictively defined—psychosurgery may 
become a significant, though minor, ad- 
dendum to the armamentarium of medi- 
cal science. The thrust for the future— 
particularly by Government agencies 
that have responsibility for health and 
mental health programs and by other 
established organizations in the private 
sector—-will be the underlying need to 
incorporate the capability of dealing 
with the basic issues of ethics and 
values into the governmental and orga- 
nizational structures. .This is further 
illustrated in the other topics which are 
at the heart’ of NIMH’s soul. 


Television violence 


.TV violence is one of the important 
issues. For a year, the surgeon general 
had a panel on television violence; a 
million dollars was spent on the research 
effort. Just more than a year ago, 
NIMH—which served as the scientific 
agency and secretariat for this effort— 
released the final report and the research 
background, in a full five volumes, on 
the effects of televised violence. These 
volumes represented more than a year’s 


review of the state of the art, new and’ 


fresh research and some recommenda- 


tions of Important social impact. ` The’ 


report had one dramatic finding. The 
actual language of the report, as one 
person put it, “hedged mightily with 
great caution,’ so that nobody would 
get into trouble. I will “unhedge” it 
now, by stating the conclusion in clearer 
English. Unhedged, the evidence clearly 
shows that some children receive a bad 
effect from television violence—both in 


the short and the long term. The sensi- 


tive issue will be: which children, how 
many, for how long, and what does it 
mean. 

. A year ago, I predicted that Senator 
Pastore would have further hearings; he 
did. I also said that we would have 
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the opportunity to watch: the interplay 


between respectable scientific investiga- 
tions and the general public; the process 
of social policy making, particularly the - 
political aspects, and its relationship to ` 
the industry and its regulation. We. 
did see that, but what was lacking, at 
that time, was the mechanism for deal- 
ing with ethics and values in this inter- 
play. True enough, the issues were 
raised—value questions about the ef- 
fects on children and ethical issues 
about network and local station respon- 
sibility—-but, the debate continues. 
The future of television is yet to be 
openly debated. Split cable and two- 
way video communication are on the 
horizon. With the technological revolu- 
tion in video, the possibilitiés for the 
future are great. We may view the 
alternatives in the contrasting light that 
I have suggested: 


—Will split, cable, with its 102 chan- 
nels for the viewer, bring stimula- 
tion for individuality, individual- 
ized instruction and individual 
growth? Will it enhance the qual- ` 
ity of life? ` 

—Will it bring control and Big 
Brother to the television screen? 


Drug abuse 


Drugs—marihuana, heroin, stimu- 
lants, depressants and the like—have be- 
come the lightening rod of a wide range 
of social debates. The drug problem 
has stimulated concern over many other 
issues troubling society: the generation 
gap, attitudes toward war, criminaliza- 
tion, penalties and jail sentences. Also, 
the questions of treatment of our bodies, 
therapeutic use of drugs, relationship 
of drugs and medicine and the recrea- 
tional use of drugs have been raised. 
As one deals with the many adjunctive 
problems of the drug issue, one finds 
that the problem is, only to a very small 
extent drugs and, to a great extent, the 
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surrounding ‘context of values. How do 
we deal with an issue so complex? 
Where can scientific and medical infor- 
mation be brought together; how can it 
. be made credible to the people who need 
it? In the absence of such evidence, con- 
clusions—called cautious or wishy-washy 
science by some—were tempered, where 
it seemed that the results might be over- 
interpreted. An attempt was made to 
clarify both the strengths and limita- 
tions of the particular research involved. 
The matter of drug abuse and its .con- 
sequences is irrefutably related to major 
issues in our society, from the conficting 
value structures of different generations 
to the mixed attitudes toward drug use 
for recreational or therapeutic purposes. 

Our efforts have been limited to those 

areas where scientific judgments are pos- 
sible; we have made them cautiously; 
we have made them available to the 
political processes. But, we have not 
delineated clearly the mechanism that 
will deal with the ethics and values of 
. the issue, nor have we enhanced the 
terms of the debate, so as to make it a 
~useful guide for the future. 

When I became director of NIMH 
several years ago, I established three 
priorities for the institute: (1) child 
- mental health, (2) the mental health 
aspects of law and order and (3) mi- 
nority mental health concerns. Mental 
health aspects of law and order proved 
to. be the most controversial issue. My 
rationale for moving into this area was 
threefold: 


—The first reason for choosing mental 
health aspects of law and order as 
a major priority was the availabil- 
ity of funds and resources in this 
`a particular field. Handling crime 
and delinquency is the fastest 
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` growing enterprise on the Wash- 
ington D.C. scene: it is more than 
adequately funded. The law en- 
forcement assigtance operation had 
a “budget of 68 million dollars in 
1969; this fiscal year, it is receiv- 
ing just under 1 billion dollars. I 
think we ought to be able to use 
some of that money for our own 
excellent purposes and, at the same 
time, help the law enforcement 
system achieve its goals. 

—We can offer our expertise in treat- 
ing delinquency and other related 
socio-psychological areas, such as, 
the dynamics of institutions, parole 
and probation which could be en- 
hanced by our knowledge of family 
dynamics. Furthermore, we have 
had experience—clinical and be- 
havioral—in working with people 
who have problems. 

—Finally, the mental health move- 
ment is a deeply humanizing force. 
The ethics and values of the mental 
héalth movement could, and would, 
have a major impact on the re- 
sources available to deal with crime 
and delinquency. 


CONCLUSION 


Again, let me say that the main issue 
is attacking current problems. We find 
ourselves more and more hamstrung by 
not having the basic ethical and value 
issues out in the open. These issues 
will determine the future. Mental 
health in the future depends upon a 
blend of. statesmanlike politics, superla- 
tive science and systems—systems and 
structures to deal with the issues of 
ethics and values. For, in the future— 
as in the present—ethics and values 
maintain the checks and balances be- 
tween science and politics. 


Ea 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: Dr. Brown, in your talk you made 
it very clear that there are important 
moral questions, aristfng out of advances 
in medical technology. You suggested 
that there was a need for the govern- 
mental process and the bureaucracies to 
deal with these questions. Specifically, 
what changes in bureaucratic mecha- 
nisms are you suggesting? - Secondly, 
what standard of ethical solution would 
you accept, other than enlightened pub- 
lic opinion? 


A: The question is an excellent one, 
because it focuses on the operational 
mechanisms or processes by which these 
ethical or moral issues could be dealt 
with. At the present time, proposals to 
create such mechanisms are many; they 
are being debated through our normal 
political processes. 
example, is the setting up of institutes 
of social ethics. Another possibility is 
the use of policy or review panels, which 
would address themselves to the moral 
and ethical issues. 

' At present, we generally consider 
only the scientific merit; we then have 
the normal political process—whether 
something gets supported depends upon 
who has the inside track. Such issues as 
protecting the rights of individuals have 
added another bureaucratic mechanism 
layer—such as the individual institution, 
be it Harvard or the local general hos- 
pital. If an institution is doing research 
on patients, it must have an ethical re- 
view committee and must assure that 
the rights of the patient have been con- 
sidered. These new mechanisms, that 
are arising ad hoc, ought to become 
broader and deal with the more general 
ethical and moral issues. I trust our 
normal political processes to create those 
new governance mechanisms for ethics 
and policy. 


One proposal, for | 


Q: One of the research areas which 
formerly was a concern of NIMH, and 
other parallel agencies, has been the 
funding of community mental health 
centers. Many people who are asso- 
ciated with these centers have been won- 
dering whether or not the funds, which 
come through grants from such agencies, 
will be replaced by revenue sharing 
funds. If so, what impact will this have 
on community mental health centers, 
vis-a-vis state supported institutions? 


A: The recent events in Washington 
and the administration’s current propo- 
sals and budget in mental health, for ex- 
ample, constitute a major shift in the 
federal role. There will be no more new 
grants for support of community mental 
health centers from the federal govern- 
ment, nor any renewals. The Commun- 
ity Mental Health Center Act is due to 
expire this June, as are several other 
major—almost traditional—laws, such 
as the Hill-Burton Program, which is 
constructing hospitals, and the Regional 
Medical Program. In fact, at least eight 
major legislated programs are slated for 
natural termination this June 30. At 
this point, the proposal of the ad- 
ministration is based on a very clearcut 
articulation of something called the new 
federalism-—a shift in the nature of the 
federal role. States and localities will 
pick up the support of these human and 
social service programs. 

The impact on those centers that are 
now receiving federal funds is clear; 
those obligations will be honored. Were 
asking for an additional 600 million 
dollars to honor all those commitments 
for the centers that have five, six or 
seven years left to run. The policy po- 
sition is: no new support from the fed- 
eral government. The general impact 
of this change is complex. On the one 
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hand, I feel that the programs have 


demonstrated their excellence in many 
communities across the nation and, as 
the momentum continues, the programs 
will continue to grow. On the other 
hand, I do not think they will grow as 
rapidly as they would have, given con- 
tinued federal support. 

Pd like to answer the question about 
revenue sharing, by stating that, 
whether these revenue sharing funds will 
be adequate to replace the federal 
funds is not clear. The decision made 
will be influenced by a combination of 
the politics of the state and local com- 
munities and the ethics and values of the 
people. 





~ Q: I would like Dr. Brown to give us 
his opinion on the likelihood of having 
- national health insurance cover mental 
illness appropriately and adequately. 


A: I think that mental illness should 
be covered on a relatively equal basis, 
perhaps, even more so than general 
health illnesses. One might say that 
' the care of the mentally ill has always 
been given less support, different sup- 
port, inadequate support or no support. 
Only in the last fifteen ortwenty years 
has there been an equalization. The 
roots of this discriminatory policy to- 
wards the mentally ill go very deep, due 
to the attitude towards deviant behavior. 





Q: I wonder to what extent NIMH 
is devoting its resources, or will be de- 
voting its resources, in the area of alien- 
ation? 


A: We have been concerned with the 
issue of alienation in very many ways; 
however, we have had great difficulty in 
defining it, in a way that lends itself 
to research. For example, some of 


- lem. 


our senior researchers participated in 
the recent study on work in the United 
States. The major problem of worker 
alienation on the aşsembly lines and in 
the crafts is showing itself in many 
ways—everything from drug abuse 
through product inadequacy.” Having 
identified the problem, we are having 
difficulty finding out. enough about it to 
make more than a modest contribution. 





Q: I have heard many estimates of 
the number of mental patients; what, 
in fact, is that number? Also, has the 
rate of growth of mental illness accel- 
erated more rapidly than that of other 
illness? 


A: There are many different ways of 
describing the mental illness problem, in 
proportion to the general illness prob- 
It is true that, until approxi- 
mately seven or eight years ago, every 
other hospital bed —there were approxi- 
mately one and a quarter million hos- 
pital beds—was occupied by a mental 
patient; also, there were about 600,000 
patients in mental illness institutions. 

Tn the last fifteen years, we have had 
a dramatic decrease, after a century of 
increase in the number of patients in 
mental hospitals—-I must state that the 
majority of those were large, state insti- 
tutions, with minimal actual care. This 
last year’s figure was under 300,000, a 
reduction by 50 percent from 600,000 in 
the peak year of 1955. We have moved 
from every other bed to one in: three. 
The people who are trying to get funds 
for mental health, most of them my 
friends, don’t advertise the decrease. 
They restate the “every other bed” 
statistic, because that makes it easier’ 
to get funds. 

Approximately 20 to 25 million people 
each year request general health care; 
approximately 3 million people request 
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mental health care. Then, one can get 
more -and more imaginative. For ex- 
ample, determining: the number one 
health problem; the number of deaths 
related to each problem; the amount of 
money spent on control; the average age 
of the victim. If one wanted to get a 
new parameter, more man years of 
misery are caused by mental illness, 
than by anything else. So that’s one 
way. The mental health problem repre- 
sents anywhere from a third to a tenth 
of the general health problem, in terms 
of money, resources and time. How- 
ever, to see it in terms of what it does 
to people’s lives is, perhaps, the most 
important problem. 





Q: Dr. Brown, you said that this sys- 
tem of government could solve some of 
the mental health problems. However, 
syphilis cases in Alabama, created by 
our government, were patients used as 
guinea pigs. TV violence continues. The 
administration disavowed the marihuana 
studies commission, which President 
Nixon gave so much money to, when 
their conclusion was that alcohol was a 
bigger problem. Crime is another great 
example: if you ask Mayor Rizzo, of 
Philadelphia, whether mental health 
care helps in reducing the crime rate, he 
will claim that extra police on the beat 
do. 

With these examples, how do you feel 
that, within this system, we can over- 
come the problems that you presented? 


A: The study of syphillis, that ap- 
propriately received such high press 
coverage, is the kind of research study 
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that an ethics panel would never permit. 
That is, if there had been any kind of 
human experimentation review panel in: 
existence—as there are now-—-it would 
never have occurred. I think that or- 
ganizations, other than the governmental 
agencies, ought to take up the cudgels 
or the responsibility. 

Lastly, political leaders often have 
not listened to their commissions; the 
situation has existed through the ages. 
One can try again to have the position | 
clarified and reconsidered. 


A: (Dr. Ehrlich) I want to add to 
Dr. Brown’s remarks. All these health 
decisions of the future are, and must be, 
shared decisions. Decisionmaking is 
very difficult. Since it is complex, per- 
haps it’s a good thing that decision- 
making moves slowly. In spite of the 
fact that things drag on, changes occur. 

There was a time when a very large 
number of hospital beds were taken by 
patients receiving treatment of chronic 
tuberculosis; today, there are practically 
none. In my medical experience, which 
isn’t all that long, I can recall whole 
hospitals devoted to the care of people 
crippled by infantile paralysis—polio— 
and huge fund drives to collect money 
to conquer polio. The March of Dimes 
has turned its efforts in other directions, 
because this particular disease has, for 


` all practical purposes, almost ceased to 


exist. So, if one goes all out, the prob- 
lems, that loom large now, can be solved. 
This unwieldly government and body 
politic are harnessed to solve them. 
There are probably better ways of doing 
things, but, I am optimistic that, some- 
how or other, we shall muddle through. 
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Health Challenges of the Future 


By GEORGE E. EHRLICH 


ABSTRACT: Health challenges of the future include: scientific 
advances and their social consequences, delivery of medical ser- 
vices to all mankind and achievement of technical solutions to. 
concrete problems. Social control of medicine—codified in 
the remote past—became less necessary in recent times. In 
many parts of the world, it is being reapplied in the delivery of 
health care and will be applied even more as scientific advances 
= of awesome proportions raise ethical questions. There- will be 
occasional conflicts between possible legal solutions and tradi- 
tional duties of the physician. Potential conflicts exist in 
the application of eugenic programs, genetic alterations, popu- 
lation control and ecological influences on life and death. 
New methods of health care delivery actually may require 
fewer, rather than more, physicians. Albeit relatively ne- 
glected at the present time, the crippling diseases present 
more of a problem than do the increasingly controlled killer 
diseases. Solutions to all these problems should include the 
contributions of physicians; by virtue of their training, they 
are able to weigh alternatives more objectively than anyone 
trained in pure, natural or social sciences. 
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HE predictions of Sir Thomas 

More, Edward Bellamy and even 
Jules Verne should have taught us by 
now that prognostication of ideas and 
concepts is easier than prognostication 
of events and technological advances. 
Verne obviously recognized that man 
would some day reach the moon; he 
could not anticipate the scientific dis- 
coveries that would accomplish this aim. 
Bellamy optimistically assumed that 
within little more than one hundred 
years, man would learn from his mis- 
takes. He predicted that by the year 
2000 everyone would enjoy “magnificent 
health.” * While our youth are taller 
and live longer, the social advances 
Bellamy foresaw——the end of individu- 
alism, which he believed necessary— 
exist today only in caricature. 

History often provides a poor guide 
to the future; I cannot agree with 
Santayana that he who does not know 
the past is condemned to repeat it. 
Rather, I concur with Menen that “a 
thorough knowledge of the past could 
lead a profound scholar to predict the 
future course of history with great accu- 
racy, provided that it did not turn out 
quite differently.”? The pace of medi- 
cal research has quickened to such a 
degree that discoveries announced next 
week could make all my speculations 
idle. Still, like the shadows on the 
walls of Plato’s cave, future events 
may already be reflected by present-day 
realities. 

Health challenges of the future in- 
clude: scientific advances and their so- 
cial consequences, delivery of medical 
services to all mankind and solutions to 
concrete problems that may be techni- 
cally achievable but will raise ethical 
questions. Among these are genetic 


1. Edward Bellamy, Looking Backward 
2000-1887 (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1926), 
p. 222. 

2. Aubrey Menen, The Ramayana (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1954), p. 149. 


control, effects of death control upon 
population growth and environmental 
contributions to health and disease. 
We have successfully increased the - 
quantity of life, both in span and num- 
ber, without contributing materially to 
the quality of life. This tampering 
with the natural order cannot be 
shrugged off as a problem for others to 
solve. The health professions must 
consider the broader implications of the 
solutions to dispell the opprobrious sup- 
position of indifference to them that, 
understandably, if unjustly, beclouds 
medical care today. Too much of soci- 
ety now thinks of the medical profes- 
sion in the calumniating terms once re- 
served for some missionaries: They 
came to do good and stayed to do well. 
While the accusation is unfair, it reflects 
a prevailing attitude that medicine will 
have to overcome in the future. 


MEDICAL EDUCATION 


In most parts of the world, the func- 
tion of medical schools and those of 
allied disciplines is oriented around the 
patient. The faculties teach medicine 
in preceptorial fashion, while treating 
patients, When time permits, research 
is an additional pursuit of the 
hospital-based physician and must, per- 
force, confine itself to clinical areas in 
most instances. The more basic re- 
search needed to advance recognition of 
principles underlying causation and 
pathogenesis of disease is generally per- 
formed in institutes, created for that 
purpose, and in universities. Until 
about twenty-five years ago, this was 
also the pattern in the United States. 
Then, large government grants became 
available; thus the seeker into basic 
principles was rewarded with adequate 
funds for his research and—not so inci- 
dentally-—-with salaries. Most American 
medical schools eagerly recruited those 
capable of amassing grants, as the ex- 
pense for such faculties was obviously 
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borne by third parties—chiefly by the 
government and sometimes by private 
foundations. A whole generation of phy- 
sicians was trained in medical schools 
that pronounced research the highest 
goal of the physician and left medical 
care to those who would not, or could 
not, compete successfully for grants. 
The laboratory, not the patient, became 
the focus of medical education. There 
is no question that our graduates now 
have a better grounding in the funda- 
mentals of medical science, but, until 
recently, they were less capable of deal- 
ing with the patient and had even lost 
sight of the important principle that 
the patient plays`a role vis-a-vis the 
health professions. The depersonaliza- 
tion and fragmentation into organs and 
_smaller ‘:units increased the distance 
_ between patient and doctor and led 
to the paradox that, while we are 
capable of cures and successful treat- 
ments that earlier generations of phy- 
-Sicilans could only dream about, our 
patients become increasingly more 
dissatisfied with our performance. 

It would be wrong to turn back the 
‘clock, but a reactionary trend has al- 
ready set in. Our schools will be forced 
to retrench in the next quarter century; 
patient care and teaching will be their 
chief missions. Basic ‘research will 
probably become more centralized as 
governmental support dwindles. How- 
ever, the breakneck pace of discovery 
may not become perceptibly slowed. 
An enlarging population will pro- 
vide increasing numbers of scientists; 
more scientists working, even if at 
reduced rates, will assure an increased 
total output. 


DELIVERY OF HEALTH CARE 


One of today’s shiboleths is that there 
is a shortage of doctors. That may be 
true in archaic terms. However, it 
would be more accurate to say that 


many potential patients have difficulty ` 
obtaining proper care—which is not the 
same thing. Modern transportation 
methods, the lessong learned in evacua- 
tion of*sick and wounded in Vietnam 
and computer technology will consign 
the contemporary system of medical care 
to obsolescence. It will become increas- 
ingly foolish to place ‘a physician in 
every village and at every corner—as 
advocated by those who see geographic 
redistribution as the solution. Rather, 
the life-saving and health-saving meth- 
ods that have been developed will be 
applied best by teams of doctors in 
groups, clinics and hospitals, to whom 
the patients can be -brought quickly. 
Even. now, electrocardiograms can be 
taken by technicians at one location 
and read accurately by physicians geo- 
graphically remote.’ Similarly, most 
life-processes will’ be able to be moni- 
tored from a distance; soon, the major- 
ity of diagnoses will be possible without 
the physician’s, necessarily, encounter- 
ing the patient. It may well be that - 
advances in telephones and closed cir- 
cuit television will permit the physician, 
from his office; to examine patients, in 
their homes. Only a small technical 
advance is needed to measure blood 
constituents and to transmit roentgeno- 
grams from a distance. Thus, only the 
most seriously ill patients will need to 
be transported to hospitals; physicians, 
increasingly more expert, can cluster 
in such centralized facilities. Patients 
needing urgent attention will be brought 
to these facilities by helicopter or other 
emergency evacuation methods. 

The computer will play an increas- 
ingly important role. Problem-oriented 
records are already being developed to 
assist computer analysis. The clinical 


. and historical features of patients’ ill- 


nesses will be analyzed by computers 
and correlated with the stored memory 
of the patient’s medical past. Appro- 
priate laboratory and other ancillary 
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data will then automatically be ordered, 
obtained and interpreted; diagnostic 
probabilities and therapeutic approaches 
will be developed. The role of the phy- 
sician will be one of clarification’, sorting 
out and application of those measures 
still requiring human contributions. 
Physicians will probably be required 
only at the centralized facilities; spe- 
cially trained assistants will provide the 
data from the patient. 

Such a system may be depersonalized, 
of course. But it will seem no more 
depersonalized than our present system 
appears to those who remember the 
kindly doctor whose long hours of sym- 
` pathetic attendance compensated for his 
lack of cures. When antibiotics can 
_cure infections that once killed, who 
would wish to return to the bedside 
vigil? While the new systems of health 
care may militate against the develop- 
ment of human bonds—which we call 
the doctor-patient relationship—they 
will offer more medical care to more 
people. 


The retreat to general practice is an . 


exercise in nostalgia designed to provide 
.time consuming sympathy which people 
look fot in their physicians. Disciplines 
other than medicine may be developed 
to provide this service. As the public 
recognizes the increased capabilities of 
contemporary medical care, it is likely 
that the anti-intellectualism underlying 
protest against specialization will sub- 
side. Such care will become the prov- 
ince of teams, rather than of single 
physicians, Milieu therapy excels for 
chronic diseases, which are on the 
increase, as acute illnesses yield to 
scientific progress. 

In many technologically advanced 
countries—and in some not-so-advanced 
countries—medical care has already 
come under control of government or 
social organizations. I have been told 
by an influential member of the Con- 
‘gress that the inevitability of national 


‘health care in the United States is now 


taken for granted; the only remaining 
question is when it will be instituted. It 
is true that the cost of health services 
and care has recently risen at an alarm- 
ing rate. An equalization of salaries for 
health employees—to meet the stan- 
dards set by other employed groups— 
and an expensive technology cause such 
costs, .more than do exorbitant fees. 
Nonetheless, the spate of discussions in 
the media suggests and stimulates a 
public dissatisfaction that probably will 
require such political solutions. The 
domain of private practice will shrink; 
however, such practice will not disap- 
pear altogether, as it has not in most 
countries where socialized systems have 
been introduced. Unfortunately, social- | 
ization of nationalization of health care ` 
will not assure a halt to the inflationary ; 
spiral. l 

Even today, before the perfection of 
new techniques on a global scale, many 
people are not getting the available 
medical care they should have, because 
cultural factors prevent théir seeking it. 
Antagonisms, ignorance and supersti- 
tion can yield to education. Although 
something is recognized as feasible, it 
need not necessarily happen; further- 
more, its desirability does not necessar- 
ily assure its acceptance. 


CONCRETE SCIENTIFIC PROBLEMS 


The control of killer diseases is an 
obsession of our times. Franz J. Ingel- 
finger has termed some of these diseases 
the “haves,” and contrasted them with 
the “have-not” diseases—those that,’ 
nonetheless, interfere with the quality 
of life? He deplores “putting money 
selectively into the study of diseases 
that generally keep older people from 


3. Franz J. Ingelfinger, “Haves and Have- 
Nots in the World of Disease,” New England 
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getting older.* He identifies “conquest 
[of diseases]” as “unassailable goals 
profitable for the politician seeking 
votes or the specialty organization col- 
lecting money. As a result, not only are 
cancer and cardiovascular diseases be- 
tween them responsible for the deaths 


of 70 percent of.us, but, in addition,» 


we are never allowed to forget. it.”® 
The other diseases that have recently 
attracted private. and governmental at- 
tention have become important, not 
because of their high prevalence, but be- 
cause of activities of pressure groups 
“often but not invariably organized on 
an ethnic basis.”® All these “have” 
diseases drain money from the “have- 
not” disorders, as a total ceiling on 
expenditures seems a reality for the 
foreseeable future. What are these 
“have-not” diseases? Most of them are 
cripplers, rather than killers, and many 
afflict massive numbers of people, some- 
times even the majority of the popula- 
tion. Among these “have-not” diseases 
are arthritis, emphysema, asthma and 
ulcerative colitis. : 

Funding research in the “have” dis- 
eases is not synonymous with achieving 
results. “Not all these diseases are 


ready for the moon-shot approach.” T 


Some of them may “need more basic 
research, the type of research that 
thrives on communality, an opportunity 
for haphazard pollination, and on the 
promotion of work not tied to some 
specific end point.” § 

The ultimate conquest of death of 
the individual will probably never be 
achieved. In the meantime, as Philip 
Wood has pointed out, the killers re- 
move the patient as consumer shortly 

4. Franz J. Ingelfinger, “National Security, 
Budget Trimming and Medical Science,” New 
England Journal of Medicine 288 (March 15, 
1973), p. 580. 

5. Ingelfinger, “Haves and Have-Nots.” 

6. Ibid. 

7. Tbid. 

8. Ibid. 


after he ceases being producer; the 
cripplers leave the patient as consumer 
long after he ceases being producer.® 
Such a situation is, dispiriting to the 
individuil, wasteful to his family and 
society and, often, unacceptable as an 
alternative. “Death is preferred by 
many to prolonged suffering, especially 
when prognosis appears hopeless. It is 
time that national health care adopted 
the values of individual health care and 
realized that it is more important to 
live a certain way than to die a` 
certain way.” *° 

I have quoted at length from Ingel- 
finger’s editorials, because I see no im- 
mediate upturn in the fortunes of the 
“have-not” diseases. If, in the near 
future, ways of keeping a few more 
people suffering from killer diseases 
alive are found, they will then have 
more time to develop and suffer from 
the crippler disease. I would like to 
think that, within a quarter century, the 
pendulum will swing in the other direc- 
tion, increasing life space and life con- 
tent for those not now so fortunate. 
But as long as the rewards, the glamour 
and the star system prevail, we shall 
continue to see. immunologists favor 
cancer over the rheumatic diseases and 
surgeons eschew the routine. operation ` 
for heart transplantation. It is worth 
noting that the most difficult job in 
heart transplantation falls not to the 
surgeon, although he is the star of this 
technically not too difficult operation, 
but rather to the physicians who have 
to prevent rejection of the foreign body 
without killing the patient. 

Spare-part surgery will continue, and 
the problem of rejection will probably 
yield to medical science before the end 
óf this century. Artificial organs, 
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rather than transplants from living or 
dead donors, represent one possible solu- 
tion; ultimate prevention of the various 
diseases would take longer, while pre- 
senting a more acceptable altérnative. 
Genetic predetermination—built-in lon- 
gevity of the various bodily parts—may 
be the method of prevention. Spare- 
part surgery and other treatment can 
then be reserved for the occasional 
unexpected catastrophic event. 


- PROBLEMS OF POPULATION GROWTH 


Death control will increase the in- 
exorable growth of population. More 
people capable of procreation means 
‘more people are born, even if some self- 
restraint is practiced. And it is by no 
means sure that the sophistication ne- 
cessary for such restraint exists, or will 
come to exist, within the next quarter 
century. While population growth must 
be halted, advocacy of birth control for 
the whole world meets considerable re- 
sistance in some countries and by some 
subgroups. At present, negative popula- 
tion growth could prove harmful to hu- 
manity. People in underdeveloped na- 
tions, poor people or people constituting 
various ethnic minorities, who have pre- 
viously not shared in their nation’s pros- 
perity, mistakenly see population curbs 
as an attempt to perpetuate their under- 
privileged or minority status; under- 
standably, they reject this prospect. 
For some of them, population has been 
held in check by disease and famine; 
control of these phenomena could vastly 
increase their numbers. They must be 
induced to curb their population growth, 
by voluntary controls. However, nega- 
tive population growth must be applied 
everywhere, if it is to limit successfully 
the total population. Since the concept 
requires a measure of sophistication, the 
- more educated will reduce their numbers 
in future generations; the more naive, 
including the majority of the unintelli- 
gent, will not understand the argument 


_and will continue to reproduce in greater 


numbers.‘ Genetic determinants will 
precipitate the continuing fall of man’s 
intellectual level. As has been pointed’ 
out, unless the program of absolute birth 
control is made compulsory—a horrify- 
ing thought—mental defectives, the im- 
mature, those with no sense of social 
responsibility and the poor—who know 
no other security than the numbers of 
their progeny—will be the most likely 
to increase their numbers.*? For an 
increasing number, this will result in 
genetic and environmental defects—in- 
cluding the least adequate: economic and 
nutritional enviroment or unsuitable 
psychic and intellectual milieus. An 
inversion of eugenics would result, a 
Gresham’s law effect. 

It is not certain whether the data 
derived from observations of animal be- 
havior are directly transferable to hu- 
man behavior. When population den- 
sity increases beyond a critical level, 
social structure breaks down in most 
lower animals: some species develop ag- 
gressive antisocial traits; some lose ma- 
ternal instincts; some become suicidal in 
behavior patterns, as illustrated by the 
rush into the sea of the lemmings; some- 
have their instinctive protective skills— 
beaver dams, mole burrows—distorted 
to the degree that they no longer serve 
their purposes. Behavioral distortions 
seem to have their counterparts in the 
increasingly crowded and hostile envi- 
ronments of some of our cities." Such 
crowding is, in part, the result of re- 
distribution of populations; but in large 
part, also a product of overpopulation, 
to which medical advances contribute. 
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It should be apparent to all of us by 
now, that certain overriding ethical 
questions go hand in hand with the 
medical advances that will permit bétter 


distribution of medical care, more effec- ` 


tive death control and greater chance 
of-survival for greater numbers. If 


` population growth has a potential for 


contributing to social ills, then birth 
control must be developed and popula- 
tion control advocated by the medical 
profession. Perhaps, the basically hu- 
manitarian tradition of medicine can 
help find a middle ground. 


GENETIC MANIPULATION 


Estienne’s classic paradox will soon 
yield to medical advances. “Si jeunesse 
savait; st viellesse pouvait” may stand 
without the if-clause, in the foreseeable 
future. If a reordering of priorities in 
research takes place, the enfeebling dis- 
eases, the cripplers, the degenerative 
disorders will yield to medical science. 
Flagging powers and aging need not 
run parallel courses. Knowledge may 
come to the young without the laborious 
process of learning; it has been hy- 
pothesized that messenger ribonucleic 
acid may be able to transmit learned 
An experiment with flat- 
worms, hardly intelligent creatures, sug- 
gests that the learning process for de- 
sired behavior can be stimulated by 
donor RNA in untrained worms. Man’s 
mind is much more complex, but the 
direct induction of learned behavior by 
“brain food” is at least theoretically 
possible. 


' The manipulation of genetics will 
soon be achievable; this awesome pos- . 


sibility must lead us to dceide on neces- 
sary controls now. Already, some ani- 
mals can be reproduced exactly, by the 
asexual method called cloning. A single 
unfertilized cell can yield a complete 
individual that exactly reproduces the 
genetic makeup of the donor. This 
method would permit the cloning of 
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great mathematicians, talented musicians 
and superior athletes. The new indi- 
vidual would have to be taught, of 
course, but cloning, assures that those 
feature dependent on genetic makeup 
will already be present. By the same 
token, we shall be able to clone indi- 
viduals suitable only for menial tasks, 
repetitive tasks, drone-like existences— 
a servant class out of H. G. Wells’s 
The Time Machine. This distortion 
of natural procréation is morally abhor- 
rent to us at present. Will that 
always be so? i 

Some have speculated that all evolu- 
tion requires mutation—the alteration 
of the heritable, genetic, makeup by 
accident. Mutations that have reduced 
the chance of survival have caused, by 
natural selection, the bearer to compete 
less adequately, while those conferring 
advantages have helped the survival of 
the fittest. Some of our diseases are 
the results of mutations that have had 
both good and bad effects. For exam- 
ple, sickle cell anemia proves disadvan- 
tageous to those afflicted in our coun- 
try, as: it weakens the individuals, 
makes their survival less likely and af- 
flicts them with symptoms that hamper 
their chances for success. Barring the 
introduction of new mutations, if it 
is true that, genes producing disadvan- 
tageous status gradually lead to their 
own extinction, why then are there so 
many bearers of this disadvantageous 
gene? In sickle cell anemia, red blood 
cells have an elongated, sickle-like 
shape, which conferred advantages in 
tropical Africa and other parts of the 
world where a deadly form of malaria 
was endemic. The malaria parasite 
attacks normal red blood cells, leading 
to early death of those who contract 
the disease. Those who carry the 
sickle-cell, however, are not subject to’ 
this malignant form of malaria; even if 
not robust, they survive to procreate. 
The transplantation of the gene ‘to our 
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shores and the eradication of the threat 
of falciparum malaria have removed 
the reasons for the gene’s existence, ‘but 
not the gene itself; thus, afflicted indi- 
viduals have inherited a genetic dis- 
advantage. 

A number of factors can produce 
mutations, including: radiation, chemi- 
cals and viruses. The impending in- 
crease in use of nuclear energy and the 


contemporary emission of radiation from ` 


some color television sets, microwave 
- ovens, X-ray machines and other sources, 
all increase the danger of untoward 
mutation. Problems which confront us 
are caused by the increased use of drugs 
and medicines—whose genetic effects 
cannot be predicted in man on the basis 
of animal experiments—and the large 
number of untested chemical additives 
in our foods; the thalidomide-induced 
anomalies are only one of the more 
obvious manifestations. The blanket of 
pollution surrounding the globe may 
lead to gradual heating of the atmo- 
sphere, with rising of the seas and 
reduction of the habitable land.4 The 
chemical and thermal pollutants will 
Increase the carcinogenic potential of 
our atmosphere, stimulating bizarre 
transformations of cells, in the same way 
that smoking and air pollution . have 
contributed to an increased incidence of 
lung cancer. Viruses can alter nucleo- 
proteins of cells; thus, these cells can 
reproduce in altered form and lead to 
mutations and cancers. Already it has 
been considered feasible that a desperate 
power, seeking to wipe out its enemy, 
may use the weapon of viral warfare 
to produce massive genetic changes. 
Modern medicine can prevent the 
death of many who are genetically 
handicapped and would have died in 
former times. Their survival and poten- 
tial procreation means that natural se- 
14. Hudson Hoagland, “Why Fertility Con- 


trol?” Annals of the New York Academy of 
Sciences 184 (June 7, 1971), pp. 143-147. 


lection no longer destroys the unfavor- _ 
able genes; increasing numbers of 
genetic cripples may result. However, 
it is now possible to analyze, at least in 
part, the genetic makeup of the human 
embryo during its development, by 
removing a small amount of amniotic 
fluid from the gravid uterus. Many 
genetic abnormalities can be detected; 
soon, the full genetic makeup of the 
developing individual will be ascertain- 
able. What, then, will happen? Will 
parents—or, more properly, mothers, 
since fathers will become unnecessary— 
choose to abort fetuses that do not meet 
desired genetic or sexual specifications? 
Will this be voluntary, or can it be 
demanded by law? Will a birth license, 
based on genetic qualifications, be re- 
quired as one solution to overpopula- 
tion? Such a step would make the 
doctor an agent of the courts and de- 
mand his intervention on legal, not 
medical, grounds. Will a woman who 
becomes pregnant without a birth li- 
cense, and does not conform to criteria 
that determine a capable parent and 
meet societal needs, be forced to abort 
her illegal pregnancy? These questions — 
need to be asked regardless of religious 
considerations. Our medical capabili- 
ties increasingly lead to moral, ethical 
and social questions that can be an- 
swered less readily than the purely 
technical scientific questions. 


RESTRUCTURING MAN 


To date, euthenic means alone have 
been available to correct nature’s errors 
in man.,  Euthenics attempts to 
compensate for genetic disadvantages 
through environmental manipulation. 
In other words, the abnormality is 
corrected, not prevented. For exam- 
ple, hearing aids, corrective eye glasses, 
artificial limbs and implanted pace- 
makers minimize hereditary or acquired 
defects. On the other hand, eugenic 
methods would encourage reproduction 


., tary, at present. 
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of desirable genes and prohibit repro- 
duction of undesirable genes. Eugenics 
has been used sparingly: testing pro- 
grams for Tay-Sachs disease and other 
inherited abnormalities permit applica- 
tion of eugenic principles. Response to 
disovery of unfavorable genes is volun- 
Will laws relating to 
eugenics be passed in the future? 

Future efforts may be aimed at the 
genetic complement in attempts to alter 
it; euthenic corrections would no longer 
be necessary, since eugenic enhancement 
of the population could result. In 
theory, we already possess the knowl- 
edge and means to carry out such major 
corrections. Undoubtedly, a harmless 
virus could carry into a target cell the 
desired genetic material, which is lack- 
ing or abnormal in the cell. Substitu- 
tion of a whole nucleus carrying favor- 
able genetic traits for a nucleus known 
to carry genetically impaired materials 
is also possible; the nucleus from an 
egg, extracted and replaced by a more 
desirable nucleus, results in a cloned 
individual. While man can be improved 
by such means, they represent a power 
potentially as destructive to humanity 
as the perverted applications of atomic 
fission for war. 

This somewhat oversimplified sum- 
mary suggests that we have made, or 
are on the verge of making, technologi- 
cal advances which will permit restruc- 
turing of the individual and of the en- 
vironment, In their book, Only One 
Earth, Barbara Ward and Rene Dubos 
have raised the question of the future 
of the environmental features of our 
planet.t® If something is feasible, who 
is to decide whether it should be accom- 
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plished? If the atom can be split, who 
is to decide whether such fission should 
create new energy to fuel the world, or 
whether the energy should be used to 
blow it apart? Some scientists have 
argued that their function is to discover, 
while others must control; other scien- 
tists have publicly agonized over the 
consequences of their discoveries and 
the uses to which they have been put. 
Here, medicine fares rather well. A 
physician judges the potential morbidity 
and mortality of a patient’s ailment: 
in effect, arrives at a prognosis, Based 
on the diagnosis, the doctor reviews the 
treatment options, weighs the potential 
gain of applying a particular treatment 
against its potential dire consequences 
and then balances these factors against 
the expected consequences of the disease 
in question. If the untoward results of 
the treatment are greater than those of 
the disease or if the expected gains are 
minor compared to the potential toxicity 
or failure, such a treatment is not em- 
ployed. It is the constant application 
of such judgments that separates medi- 
cine from other sciences; it is in a 


. unique position, straddling pure and 


applied science on one hand and social 
sclence on the other. Clemenceau’s 
dictum has often been paraphrased: 
“Medicine is too important to be left 
to [the judgment of the] doctors.” 
Considering the advances in technology 
and the lag in man’s social conscience, 
this is probably no longer true. More 
respect should be shown to clinical judg- 
ment—-a good dose of it might be very 
healthy for the body politic. 


New AVENUES OF ENVIRONMENTAL 
RESEARCH 


The battle against disease has em- 
ployed increasingly more potent weap- 
ons. The immunosuppressive agents, 
developed to combat cancers which can 
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kill, are being applied to control of some 
disorders of the skin and connective 
tissues. The development of resistant 
microorganisms thaj survive the stan- 
dard antibiotics requires ever more 
powerful anti-infective agents. Arterio- 
sclerosis’ and other degenerative dis- 
orders call for manipulation of the in- 
ternal environment by modifiers of 
metabolism that are not without dangers 
of their own. Therefore, medical sci- 
ence is turning to other scientific dis- 
ciplines for clues. For example, medical 
scientists are collaborating with geo- 
chemists in an attempt to define the 
influence on life processes of the natural 
and man-made environment. 

In many respects, we are quite igno- 
rant about the effects of our geochemical 
environment on human and other life in 
our ecosystem; however, evidence is 
beginning to accumulate that trace ele- 
ments, introduced by nature or by man, 
may play a more important role than 
has been recognized. The ten most 
abundant elements comprise 99.2 per- 
cent of the continental crust of the 
earth.17 The next ten contribute about 
0.5 percent. All the remainder, in other 
words, traces, account for about 0.3 
percent. Several trace elements have 
been reported to inhibit neoplastic 
growth. These include: arsenic, copper, 
iodine, platinum, selenium and zinc.*® 
Their use for cancer control will be fur- 
ther investigated and might provide 
safer means of treatment than those now 
available. Others encourage cell divi- 


17. Michael Fleischer, “An Overview of Dis- 
tribution Patterns of Trace Elements in 
Rocks,” Annals of the New York Academy of 
Sciences 199 (June 28, 1972), pp.’ 6-15. 

18. Walter J. Pories, Edward G. Mansour 
and William H. Strain, “Trace Elements That 
Act to Inhibit Neoplastic Growth,” Annals of 
the New York Academy of Sciences 199 (June 
28, 1972), pp. 265-271. 


sion; depriving bacteria of these ele- 
ments may offer new weapons to fight 
infection’? Some metals are potent 
carcinogens; in some studies, their pres- 
ence in soil and water, as a result of 
natural or industrial factors, has been 
correlated with increased incidence of 
cancer.”° Cardiovascular diseases may 
be more common in soft water, rather 
than in hard water areas.” The geo- 
chemists are telling us: you are what 
you eat and drink. Such statistical rela- 
tionships offer inferential evidence, not 
proof. Perhaps, medicine is guilty of 
post hoc, ergo propter hoc reasoning. 
The rash conclusions that first etiologi- 
cally related arteriosclerotic heart dis- 
ease to cholesterol, and later to other 
fat metabolites, are examples of such 
constructions. We tend to relate condi- 
tions that concur statistically; however, 
the limitations imposed by our inability 
to test for—even to conceptualize, at a 
given time—all other potential factors 
militate against conclusions about cause 
and effect. Rarely is disease unifacto- 
rial. Nevertheless, our ability to test 
for many geochemical, biochemical and 
immunochemical features, undreamed of 
only a few short years ago, opens 
avenues for future research. 

We are beginning to recognize the 
biological consequences of the industrial 
revolution, now that pollutant sub- 

19. Eugene D. Weinberg, “Infectious Dis- 
eases Influenced by Trace Element Environ- 
ment,” Annals of the New York Academy of 
Sciences 199 (June 28, 1972), pp. 274-282. 

20. John W. Berg and Fred Burbank, “Cor- 
relations Between Carcinogenic Trace Metals 
in Water Supplies and Cancer Mortality,” 
Annals of the New York Academy of Sciences 
199 (June 28, 1972), pp. 249-261. 

21. Pelayo Correa and Jack P. Strong, 
“Atherosclerosis and the Geochemical Environ- 
ment: A Critical View,” Annals of the New 


York Academy of Sciences 199 (June 28, 
1972), pp. 217-227. 
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stances are natural features of the en- 
vironment. Our material possessions 
and comforts have been made more nu- 
merous and widely available, because 
of industrialization. At the same time, 
the potential dangers to our species 
multiply. Chemical pollutants increase 
the risk of disease, while medical ad- 
vances help swell our numbers. Popula- 
tion pollution, combined with physical 
pollution, reduces the enjoyment of life. 
In the near future, control in all these 
areas should be feasible. Can we be 
asked, even forced; to give up our free- 
dom to choose our destiny, the size of 
our families and the number of creature 
comforts we now enjoy? Can the den- 
sity of the population in our immediate 
environmerit be controlled voluntarily? 
Medical judgment may yield appropriate 
answers. To help even more, the selec- 
tion of medical students from among 
those who have shown an interest in sci- 
ence, rather than those who have ex- 
pressed their inclinations for social sci- 
ence and the humanities, should be 


x 


5 


aeda The medies ranks need both 
natural and social scientists. 

If these brief comments suggest any- 
thing, they should, suggest my prefer- 
ence for the thesis that the physician is 
a social scientist. The future, as seen 
by H. G. Wells, George Orwell and 
Aldous Huxley, is not one which medical 
doctors would have created; Bellamy’s 
optimism, with which. I began, is closer 
to the mark. We have begun to create 
interdisciplinary medical teams recog- 
nizing that disease occurs in people in 
society in a natural environment, which 
man can modify. The future health 
challenges are larger than either the 
mere maintenance of health or the pre- 
vention and cure of diseases. Mankind 
as a whole is the patient. Let me con- 
clude by adding two words to the sub- 
title of Only One Earth to summarize 
my remarks: The Care and Maintenance 


[of life] of a Small Planet.. 


22. Eric G. Saint, “On Good Doctoring,” 
Annals of Internal Medicine 78 (March 1973), 
p. 420. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


, Q: I would like to point out that I 


believe the American people pay a larger 


amount of money per capita for their 
medical care—that’s for doctors, hos- 
pitals, drugs, nurses and so forth—than 
in any other country in the world. 
Even that doesn’t- give us the best health 
“status. Of all the highly industrialized 
countries, we are one of the worst in 
health; Russia is one of the best. I 
_ believe one ‘can see why that is, when 
the approach is considered. The Amer- 
ican doctors have very little nutritional 
training; they are mostly oriented to 
treating disease with pharmaceutical 
drugs, which are poisons, In Russia the 
stress is put on prevention of disease. 


` Also, I would like to ask another ques- 
tion. During the Eisenhower adminis- — 
tration—due to the alarming increase 
of heart disease, cancer and strokes— 
President Eisenhower had a very well- 
qualified panel of doctors study the . 
problem. The report, completed after 
nearly two years, was never released for 
the public; it was generally given only 
to doctors.. My question is, why? 
Finally, what can we do to get better 
results for American money spent on 
health caré?. 


A: I guess I am on the spot. As far 
as the simplest question is concerned, I 
heard it said earlier this evening that: 


~ 
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commissions are set up by governments 
when they don’t really want to make a 
decision, as a way of diffusing the po- 
litical process and giying a semblance of 
doing something about the situation. 
So, perhaps, that answers your second 
question.. Furthermore, the report ar- 
rived at no secret or particular deci- 
sions. The panel that you referred to 
came up with answers that were well 
known; they merely reiterated what was 
extant and, unfortunately, like most 
commissions, filled many pages which 
can be found in libraries. A control 
program for these ills has been develop- 
ing as an outgrowth of the report. 

As far as the former question is con- 
cerned, I am afraid you’re laboring 
under a common misconception—that 
medical care in the United States is 
poorer than that of other industrialized 
countries, There is no exact comparison 
between a country like the United 
States and countries like, say, Sweden 
or Denmark. These countries, with a 
different social system, nevertheless have 
a much simpler health care problem. 
We have the problem of various popula- 
tions in vastly different areas of the 
country. There are sparsely ‘populated 
areas and there are overcrowded slums, 
as everyone is aware. Bringing good 
medical care into areas of poverty is 
not simply a matter of providing phy- 
siclans. Sometimes, there is resistance 
in these areas to the medical care that 
is available—either because it does not 
begin with free choice or conform to 
local culture and habits. Admittedly, 
if we look at the United States as a 
whole, our infant mortality is higher 
than that of, say, Sweden; however, in 
certain areas of the United States, we 
find that infant mortality is lower than 
in Sweden. We have some of the best 
medical care in the world, but this 
standard isn’t uniform throughout the 
country. 


I am not going to discuss either po- 
litical systems or forms and approachés 
to diet. Medication is subject to argu- 
ment; even in the Soviet Union a good 
deal of medication is dispensed. Pre- 
ventive care is something that all of us 
think is desirable—the best way to treat 
disease; I would welcome more attention 
in that particular area. In recent years, 
preventive care has generated new en- 
thusiasm; then, as so often happens, a 
lack of enthusiasm followed. None of 
this, incidentally, was the result of medi- 
cal decisions, but is, as Dr. Brown has 
indicated, the result of some political 
realities. 





Q: Physicians do not hesitate to call in 
a specialist when faced with a situation 
that they are unable to cope with indi- 
vidually. Has the medical profession al- 
lowed the calling in of specialists from 
the social fields to deal with the prob- 
lems in the area of preventive medicine? 
Is not the doctor obligated to seek the 
advice of an expert on the environment, 
who is aware of the social ills that are 
creating the problems that the doctor 
has to treat? 

Furthermore, why is there a hesitancy 
on the part of a physician to recognize 
that his patient might know the differ- © 
ence between a median nerve and a sore 
finger, an anterior and posterior dis- 
location of the shoulder, heartburn and 
a cardiac condition? Is it that a doctor 
will discount this information for fear 
that the patient’s passion may obscure 
his ability to diagnose the situation? 


A: First of all, when we speak of “a 
doctor,” we are using a generalization. 
Some doctors are obviously aware of 
social ramifications; others are not. I 
can assure you that we attempt to teach 
our students to listen to their patients; 
we tell them, right at the first, that the 
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patient may tell one the answer to the 
problem. So, all of us, perhaps, even 
the majority of us, are not unwilling to 
listen. We are not unwilling to take the 
social context into account. 

Again, I don’t want to either defend 
free enterprise medicine or advocate so- 
clalized medicine. I don’t think that’s 
my function. Both can offer excellent 
medical care; both are subject to flaws. 
But, I can assure you that medicine has 


traditionally attracted people who have 
a strong individualistic strain. Taking 
on the responsibility for the health— 
even the life—of another person is a 
rather” large undertaking. There are 
very few professions that demand so 
much. Someone willing to take on such 
responsibility must be dedicated and, 
perhaps, a bit egotistical. As a result, 
such a person may be less likely to listen 
to other people’s arguments or concepts. 


Ethnic Relations of the Future 


By Joun A. MORSELL 
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ABSTRACT: One of the significant developments of recent 
years in American life is the birth, or re-birth, of interest in 
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identity, the interests of ethnicity were expected to remain 
subordinated to those of the community, represented by the 
nation. Under the stimulus of the Negro revolution of the 
1960s, with its accompanying emphasis on racial identity— 
the black pride and Black Power thrust—other ethnic group- 
ings in America have shown signs of increasing discontent 
with what they regard as the submergence of their ethnic 
interests. These developments have not only paralleled those 
in the black community, they are intricately related to them 
in a complex of inter-ethnic competition for recognition, 
public attention and social and economic benefits. The 
existence of the new ethnicity in the context thus delineated, 
obviously means that serious sources of social tension exist. 
If they are to be handled without damage to the social fabric, 
both good will and ingenuity will be required. 
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T IS probably a measure of the extent 
of change in perceptions, both popu- 

lar and specialized, that the title of this 
paper is “Ethnic Relations” and not— 
as it almost surely would have been ten 
years ago—‘‘Racial - Relations.” The 
developments of the past four or five 


years have included, among many other ` 


events of significance, a fairly rapid and 
clearly visible downgrading of public 
_ Interest in, and attention to, matters of 
race. It is as though the American 
people—white Americans, that is—had 
concluded that some ten or fifteen years 
of spasmodic, but intense, preoccupation 
with the disabilities suffered by Negroes 
were sufficient for the time being. 
America has grown tired of being faced 
with its conscience and with the guilt 
that remains undissipated, despite three 
major civil rights laws and a host of 
consistent judicial and administrative 
actions. 


SUBMERGENCE OF RACIAL ISSUES 


American sentiments regarding how 
far Negroes have come and how justi- 
fiable their remaining efforts at equality 
_are continue to move in liberal direc- 
tions; public opinion polls reflect ‘this 
_measurable movement. It is also true, 
‘however, that large segments of white 
opinion equate blackness with criminal- 
ity, drug addiction and dependence on 
welfare payments for survival. Memo- 
ries of the urban conflagrations of the 
late 1960s continue as residual evidence 
of the unworthiness of black Americans 
of any further public attention or 
sympathy, let alone of the minimal 
amounts of sacrifice which are required 
for genuine solutions, The inconsist- 
ency between positive responses to poll- 
takers—genuine as they may be—and 
basic resistance to more effort, change 
or expenditure should not be a surprise: 
respondents ,are remote from actual de- 
mands for serious action. Nevertheless, 
it is taken as fundamental to the posi- 


tion of this paper that we are in a pe- 
riod when the severe and threatening 
needs of Negroes—especially of poor — 
Negroes—are desjined to receive only 
the merest token of governmental and 
media attention. ‘The codewords of 
government are: busing and crime. 
Those of mass communication are: the 
civil rights movement is leaderless, is 
in disarray or has reached the limits of 
its usefulness. 

By an ironic turn of events, the civil 
rights movement has been the generator 
of thrusts which—when adopted and 
adapted by other than black minori- ` 
ties—have contributed to the submer- 
gence of the black constituency. One 
by one, national or cultural groups, 
once thought destined for merger in the 
melting pot, have stirred themselves. 
They have found value in the Negro 
example and now feel neglected by the 
dominant minority, which still wields 
the pervasive power—economic, political 


_ and cultural—in our body politic. 


EMERGENCE OF ETHNICITY 


The idea of the melting pot was prob- 
ably never as clear cut or as definitive 
as its contemporary pallbearers have 
suggested. It is doubtful whether any- 
one ever seriously contemplated a so- 
ciety in which a massive uniformity of 
physiognomy and culture would consti- 
tute the objective face of the American 
people. Certainly, American politics | 
never lost its grasp of the potential 
stored in regional and national loyalties. 
The balanced ticket has been a standard 
feature of political campaigning for 
many generations and is still going 
strong. The local turnverein, the work- 
men’s circles, the Italian-American 
clubs—however informal and evanes- 
cent—and similar social groups based on 
ethnic identity always flourished; side 
by side with this went the notion that, 
somehow, all these differences were 
to be melted into homogeneity. An 
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ethnic press flourished, but it was an. 


adjunct ‘to, not a substitute for, the 
_ common daily paper. 

Ethnicity, in a word, was not con- 
ceived as a quality to be zealously 
pushed forward and held up as the 
badge of honor for all whose provenance 
entitled them to it. At times—particu- 
larly for the second generation—it might 
even have yielded some sense of shame, 
at least to the extent that it suggested 
failure to “catch on” to the ways of 
the New World. It was still not a flag 
to be rallied round, even if it was not 
to be abandoned entirely. 

The black revolution changed -all this, 
As that revolution pushed along the 
tried path of battle to recognition and 
equality of citizenship, it acquired trap- 
pings of racial pride. These ranged all 
the way from Negro History Week to 
the Black Liberation flag and a, racial 
chauvinism, of which withdrawal and 
~- separation. were only the mildest of 
manifestations. Extremes of the black 
pride movement are manifested in ha- 
tred of other ethnics—particularly of 
the varieties of white ethnics—and the 
articulation of a philosophy in which 
the interests of Negroes and other Amer- 
icans are assumed to be antithetical. 

The thrust toward self-fulfillment, as 
it is referred to by its advocates, has 
resulted in the wide acceptance and 
growth of so called black studies cur- 
ricula. 
Puerto Rican studies, Jewish studies, 
Italian studies and the like, should have 
come in its aftermath is not surprising. 
The sense of being neglected, “left out,” 
and discriminated against is in no way 
a monopoly of Negroes, even though 
they, it ought in all candor to be ac- 
knowledged, have suffered more persist- 
ently and more cruelly from the syn- 
drome than any other group in Amer- 
ican life. Note that even the American 
Indian, demonstrably deplorable .as his 
lot is, has not for some generations been 


That curricular offerings in - 


regarded as an undesirable ancestor. 
Indeed, we have had numerous public 


figures who boasted of their Indian 
blood. 

Not all, discernible elements in the 
United States population have, so far, 
demonstrated the same degree of con- 
cern with their ethnic integrity and ' 
recognition of its worth. There has 


‘been little evidence of such trends 


among those of Germanic, Polish or even 
Irish descent; it has been most visible 
among Negroes, Puerto Ricans, Jews 
and Italians. Needless to say, it. has 
also been at its most evident in the’ 
large cities; New York City, for obvious 
reasons, is the major exemplar. Not 
only does New York City have the 
largest concentration of those ethnic 
groups, typically, it has them in situa- 
tions of competitive conflict: for jobs, 
for housing, for political preference. 
Nevertheless, the problem is national. 
In recognition of this, the American 
Jewish Committee launched its National 
Project on Ethnic America, subtitled “A 
Depolarization Project of the American 
Jewish Committee.” This venture was 
begun a little more than a year ago— 
using the committe’s nationwide capa- ' 
bilities in printed matter, oral presenta- 
tions, organized local effort and the 
like—in an effort to build what it calls 
“a new pluralism.” The project has 
described its rationale as follows: 


Whether perceived as a “melting pot” or 
as a pluralistic society, America has pro- 
claimed itself to be tolerant, indeed proud, 
of group distinctiveness. But in the view 
of many people from many diverse groups, 
these self-images have been deceptive. The 
real America, they feel, has not always 
welcomed group ` identity or individual 
divergence. 

Ethnic groups are starting to chafe under 
what they consider the requirement for a 
middle class background or an uncompli- 
cated name in order to “make it” in Amer- 
ica... They are now beginning to de- 
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mand acceptance on their own, not the 
majority’s, terms. 

As the attached pages point out, these 
demands could lead our country into frag- 
‘mentation, disintegration and despair. Yet 
they also contain a positive potential which 
needs to be recognized ... . 

If our acceptance of differences remains 
a mere slogan instead of becoming a fact, 
self-assertiveness may well become over- 
poweringly devisive—pitting group against 
group, leaving little room for accommoda- 
tion, and offering no place for the indi- 
vidual who chooses not to connect himself 
with one subculture or another. But if we 
truly learn to accept uniqueness and to 
balance identification with a small group 
against commitment to the society as a 
whole, America may progress toward a true 
“new pluralism.” 


THE RATIONALE FOR ETHNICITY 


_ Inter-ethnic relationships are heavily 
„affected by the weight of attention 
-accorded one group or another, through- 
out history. It was a wag who origi- 
nally evolved the initials SPONGE, 
for Society to Prevent Negroes from 

Getting Everything; the name was sub- 
sequently taken up, in all seriousness, 
by groups of whites who genuinely felt 
that they were getting the short end of 
the stick while Negroes were being 
favored. For a period—which in retro- 
spect seems far longer than it actually 
was—the affairs of black Americans 
seeking their civil rights were front- 
page news all over America. Vote 
denials, beatings, lynchings, shootings, 
the use of firehoses and canine patrols, 
jailings by the hundreds of thousands, 
` brutal attacks on sit-ins by anti-Negro 
protestors, mobs threatening school chil- 
dren, mistreatment oh every hand by 
officers of the law: these were the grist 
‘for mass communications on the issue 
of race for a span of years stretching 
from, say, 1955 to 1965. It would be 
very easy for the intensive treatment of 
ten years to translate itself residually 


into a picture of over emphasis on the 
needs of. black people, especially since | 
the media stress of the next few years 
was of a quite different kind: namely, 
the Negro as arsonist; as destroyer; as 
looter in Newark, Detroit, Chicago and 
elsewhere; or as mugger and killer of 
policemen in many more cities. 

The juxtaposition could even ex- 
plain—or at least illuminate—the bitter 
plaint, which crossed my desk a few 
days ago, of a correspondent of Scottish 
descent. The writer announced that he 
was henceforth in the anti-Negro camp, 
because we could not be satisfied with 
anything. Not the least of his anger 
was over the fact that his ancestors had 
had to pay for their steerage passage 
as immigrants here, whereas Negroes 
had gotten free passage to these shores. 
My correspondent did not suggest that 
he would be leading a movement for a 
Hibernian Anti-Defamation Congress, 
but the tenor of his letter would not 
have been inconsistent with this. Thus, 
recent years have witnessed the estab- 
lishment, after some initial unguided 
gropings, of “defense” organizations in 
other than the black community. The 
Italians ran afoul of the Jews when 
they started an Italian-American Anti- 
Defamation League, a name which the 
court advised them they could not use; 
but the Council of Italian-American 
Organizations is now a thriving institu- 
tion, rejoicing in the delightfully apt 
acronym CIAO. 

The Jewish Defense League has per- 
sisted, despite the justifiable and con- 
certed disapproval of the established 
Jewish organizations. A variety of 
Puerto Rican organizations has ap- 
peared, sometimes joining into broadly- 
based coalitions, sometimes going their 
own ways. All these interventions have 
as their rationale the belief that it is 
necessary for ethnically different indi- 
viduals to act as groups to mobilize col- 
lective strength in the competition for 
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money, public attention and political 
favor. Individual effort, and the re- 
wards it is traditionally expected to 
bring, is not abandoned by any of these 
‘contemporary organized ethnic® move- 
ments; in this respect, they differ signi- 
ficantly from other contemporary radi- 
cal movements. Indeed, it is doubtful 
if the ethnic activities should properly 
be called radical in the true political 
sense, None seeks a radical restruc- 
turing of economic or political society; 
instead, they focus on ways and means 
of assuring suitable shares of whatever 
present day society is dishing out. 

A kind of native wisdom is at work 
here; there is an awareness of the fact 
that long range solutions to problems 
` will not really yield to separational 
politics, but that the solutions are to be 
found in substantial reform and remold- 
ing of society and its functioning. 
There exists, also, a recognition that a 
complete reordering of the economy 
along the most ideal lines would not 
necessarily eliminate the disadvantages 
which attach to minority status. 

Proponents of Italian, Puerto Rican, 
Jewish or Negro organizations, in 
their respective self-interests, some- 
times acknowledge that they are tearing 
each other up for scraps dropped from 
the establishment table. At such times, 
there is much talk of getting together 
against the common enemy; but they 
also know—deep down—that if they, 
themselves, were seated at the table, 
they would still need some kind of sys- 
tematic. allocation. process to ensure a 
fair division of the bounty. 


BLACK SEPARATISM 


Thus far, it‘ is only among the ex- 
treme elements of the black community 
_ that the self-assertion ethos has moved 
visibly and consciously toward outright 
separatism—toward an isolation „which 
is no less dysfunctional because it is a 
path chosen by its advocates, them- 


allocations. 


selves. This separatism is of two 


general kinds. 


For some, it is advanced as a tempo- 
rary phase, ‘during which the race is to 
concentrate upon itself and upon‘its at- 
tainment of a sense of racial security. 
This thesis holds that, some time in the 
future, members of the black race will 
have attained such confidence and 
strength that they will be able to hold 
their own on a basis of equality with 
the dominant group; racial integration 
will then take place between equals, 
The fact that there is no historical 
parallel for such a sequence, and no 
sociological ground for believing that 
isolation-separation can be turned on 
and off like a faucet, has not dis- 
mayed proponents of the separatism now 
viewpoint. 

The real hard liners on separatism, 
however, visualize a total and perma- 
nent division, with ultimate territorial 
Not all of those who favor 
such an outcome have carried their ideas 
to this logical conclusion, but it is the 
predictable result of their advocacy. 
Thus, the Republic of New Africa en- 
visages the slicing off of several states 
to be turned over to black populations 
as the territorial base for a black nation. 


' Stokely Carmichael—although he is 


currently preaching a doctrine which is 
willing to wait a thousand years for ful- 
fillment—enjoys a similar Pan-African 
vision, one in which all descendants of 
black Africa shed their current nation- 
alities in favor of an overriding African- 
ism. It was Stokely Carmichael’s diver- 
gence on this issue which caused his 
break with the Black Panthers. The 
latter, in both their Cleaver and Newton 
factions, follow a Marxist pattern of 
thought in which all the world’s op- 
pressed, white as well as black, are to 
work together for the common salvation. 

None of this has, as yet, found-a 
nourishing home in the breasts ‘of most 
American Negroes, although many more 
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than are active advocates will applaud 
the separatist strictures that the white 
man is the source of their troubles. The 
overwhelming majority position of black 
Americans is still that their future lies 
in their United States citizenship and in 
more, rather than less, integration into 
the mainstream. They are all for in- 
stilling a sense of racial pride in them- 
selves and their young; they would 
agree that what has been done along 
these lines in recent years is worthwhile, 
even at the cost of some extravagance 
or faddism. But for most, this new- 
found racial identity does not carry 
chauvinistic overtones: equality, not 
superiority, is the watchword. Perhaps, 
they have unconsciously drawn a lesson 
from the Jews who have maintained 
their belief in themselves as “the chosen 
people” without, apparently, being 
tempted to treat their neighbors as if 
this were- literally true. 

I have intentionally used the phrase 
“as yet” in speaking of the abstinence of 
black Americans from any large scale 
espousal of separatist doctrines. It is 
clear to anyone who talks to such advo- 
cates or analyzes their arguments that 
the position rests primarily upon the 
conviction that the integrationist strat- 
egy is doomed to faflure by white 
America. In other words, embracing 
separatism is the counsel of those who 
despair of genuine movement toward 
an integrated society; they simply do 
not believe that the majority’s professed 
dedication to a single society is sincere. 
They see the prediction of the Kerner 
Commission—that this nation is moving 
toward becoming two societies, separate 
and unequal—destined for fulfillment, 
thus, drawing the logical lesson that all 
energy should be devoted to exploiting 
the separateness as a source of strength. 
It cannot be overstressed that this senti- 
- ment is likely to grow, given a continua- 
ation of the present national policies. 

To draw a single example of the prac- 


tical side of this alleged logical lesson, - 
it is pointed out that continued, or 
even increased, residential concentration 
works in the interest of enhanced politi- 
cal stréngth. The ‘more districts which 
have majority Negro populations, the 
greater the likelihood of getting Negro- 
candidates .elected to office. This is 
why, among other reasons, there was no 
unanimous black support in New York 
City for the Forest Hills housing proj- 
ect in its original form. Black oppo- 
nents of Forest Hills contended that it 
was a step toward the dilution of Negro 
voting strength in the ghetto, from 
which the bulk of the project’s oa 
were to be drawn. 


THE LIMITS oF SEPARATISM 


Concentrated voting strength is the 
only advantage of segregation; it ex- 
hausts the list of benefits. The counter- 
argument is: a fair, rather than a cir- 
cumscribed, share of political power 
will more likely be derived, in the long 
run, from full participation as members 
of the general population. The same 
is true in the case of the alleged gains 
in empowerment deriving from com- 
munity control. Communities are de- 
pendent upon the common reservoir of 
citywide revenues for the funds that 
keep their institutions going, be they 
schools, or the police and fire depart- 
ments, or the hospitals, or welfare. 
How much of this common reservoir 
flows into a community depends, in large 
part, upon how much clout it can bring 
to bear in the common councils; this, 
in turn, is closely related to the strength 
of the economic and cultural resources 
which it possesses. The ghetto com- 
munities are the poorest, the most 
deprived, the lowest in per capita edu- 
cation levels—in short, the least fitted 
to compete. The successful examples 
of local community control are, of 
course, those in which the community, 
itself, is the source of the revenues 
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which it controls, as in the case of in- 
corporated political entities, such as a 
city or town. However much emotional 
satisfaction some of the people may de- 
rive from the slogans and the patapher- 
nalia of local control, there is little 
genuine substance, unless the criterion 
of self-sufficiency is met to some mean- 
ingful degree. The power still flows 
from the money. 

Nor does anyone suggest that Harlem, 
North Philadelphia or Southside Chi- 
cago can now, or in the future, provide 
the jobs currently held by its residents. 
Most of those who live as wage earners 
in the ghettos earn their wages some- 
where else. They are not about to give 
up that work and turn inward to their 
residential neighborhoods for-their liveli- 
hood. The commerce among the diverse 
communities of a large city is too strong, 
and too necessary, to permit withdrawal 
of an entire segment. 

Moreover, there is the invisible net- 
work of mass communication. What- 
ever deficiencies this network may pos- 
sess, it makes certain that people in all 
parts of the city will: see the same seven 
o’clock news on television, see the same 
spectaculars, listen to much of the same 
rock or mood music and read the same 
newspapers. Despite the stresses, the 
rivalries, the not infrequent hatreds that 
divide ethnic communities, there are 
potent common experiences, interests 
and divisions in operation, also. No- 
one with any intimate knowledge of the 
facts would rank the chances of avoiding 
irreparable cleavage high; but this is 
not quite the same as giving up alto- 
gether. Most Negroes would say that 
they are less optimistic about integra- 
tion today than they were ten years 
ago; however, they have not lost their 
belief that integration is the preferable 
path. It is likely that this will remain 
the basic state of black opinion, for 
the predictable future. 

It is fruitful to examine the future of 


ethnic relations by viewing the Negro 
as a kind of fulcrum, or point of general 
departure, with respect to other ethnic 
minorities. This is not only of theo- 
retical value; it pretty well reflects the 
way in which these relationships will 
work themselves out in their day-to-day 
course. We can look, therefore, at three 
sets of relationships: Negroes and 
Hispanics (Puerto Ricans, Mexican- 
Americans chiefly); Negroes and Jews; 
and Negroes and the other ethnics. 


NEGROES AND HISPANICS 


Over a year ago, a front page story 
in the New York Times aroused much 
interest with its disclosure that, accord- 
ing to Census Bureau reports, Spanish- 
speaking persons had higher incomes 
than blacks: they average 70 percent 
of the income of whites, while Negroes 
averaged only 61 percent. These find- 
ings came as something of a shock, since 
it would seem that Puerto Ricans—as 
the later arrivals, further handicapped 
by language—should be, in general, 
worse off economically than , Negroes. 
The explanation was simple, however; 
the differential stemmed from the supe- 
rior position not of Puerto Rican, but 
of Mexican-American and Cuban fami- 
lies. Of the approximately 9 million 
Hispanics in this country, five million 
are of Mexican origin; three-fifths of a 
million are of Cuban origin; one and a 
half million are of Puerto Rican origin; 
the rest are spread in small numbers 
among other Spanish-speaking groups. 
The bureau figures suggested that in- 
come of Spanish-speaking people was 
not only higher than Negro income, 
but was gaining on white income at a 
faster pace. 

The Mexican-American showing has 
another element of considerable interest. 
It exceeded black income in spite of 
the fact that 26 percent of Mexican- 
Americans, compared with only 14 per- 
cent of Negroes, are in the functionally 
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ijiiterate classification—that is, with 
. fewer than five years of education. In 
other words, the better level of educa- 
tion of Negroes has not raised their in- 
come level higher than that of Mexican- 
Americans. Since the racial designation 
of Mexican-Americans is white, it is 
clear that we are witnessing, once again, 
the operation of color discrimination. 
These facts do not indicate the course 
of relationships between Negroes and 
Chicanos, but they suggest that col- 
laboration is likely to be slow in devel- 
oping. At the same time, there is less 
likely to be the kind of dog-eat-dog 
rivalry common among groups situated 
at the bottom of the heap. The pattern 
of Negro-Mexican relations appears 
to be one of distant wariness, largely 
devoid of the passion and intrigue which 
have characterized much of the Negro- 
Puerto Rican relations in New York. 
In the latter case, competition has 
been tense and direct. More than one 
community improvement program has 
been slowed down or stopped, because 
members of the two groups could not 
resolve differences over who should con- 
trol or how the control should be shared. 
Model Cities activity in the South 
Bronx remained at a virtual standstill 
for three years, because of bitter fight- 
ing over control and patronage. Spill- 
overs have occurred into the nether 
_ world of gangs, although it cannot be 


overlooked that there are some rival 


youth gangs with mixed Negro-Puerto 
Rican memberships. Because Puerto 
Rican leadership—both political and 
organizational—is not as firmly-based, 
experienced or sophisticated, it has not 
been possible to attain the degree of 
understanding and cooperation at 
higher levels that prevails, for example, 
between Jewish and Negro leadership. 
‘Even in a collectivity such as the 
International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union, made up today largely of Black 
and Puerto Rican women—or perhaps 


because it is so made up—leadership 
remains concentrated among the Jewish 
founders and pioneers, with little evi- 
dence of concerted effort by the mem- 
bership to gain a leadership more con- ` 
sistent with its ethnic composition. In- 
deed, the results of the sincere attempts 
which the ILGWU’s Jewish leaders have 
made to stimulate participation in the 
union channels that lead to leadership 
have fallen far short of expectations. 

It is indicative, also, that the recently 
announced candidacy of Congressman 
Herman Badillo, for Mayor of New 
York City, was not accompanied by 
pledges or suggestions of support from 
any of the major black political leaders 
of the city. In fact, that leadership 
had announced, only a few days earlier, 
that it did not believe that a Negro 
mayoral candidacy was viable in to- 
day’s climate. For a Badillo candidacy 
to possess apparent viability—while a 
black candidacy does not—suggesis, 
again, that color makes a difference; if 
Badillo were a dark-skinned Puerto 
Rican, he would not judge his chances 
so highly. It is interesting, in fact, to 
note that in making his announcement, 
Badillo was at some pains to disavow 
the opinion that a black candidate had 
no chance. 

The only hope for Negroes and 
Puerto Ricans in the period immedi- 
ately ahead is for the educated leaders 
from both groups to increase attempts 
to build bridges and reduce potential 
frictions. In so doing, they will run the 
usual: risk that their constituencies will 
find them Jess vigorous in advocacy than 
desired. The worth of their leadership, 
however, will be tested by the manner in 
which they pursue the constructive goals 
of rapprochement, while retaining the 
confidence of those they lead. 


NEGROES AND JEWS 


In contrast to the case with Puerto 
Ricans, there is a long history of indi- 
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vidual Jewish aid to the cause of the 
Negro. 
spicuous in the founding of the NAACP 
and its continuing „activity over the 
ensuing sixty years. Jewish philan- 
thropy, even if judged patronizing by 
today’s. standards, nevertheless contrib- 
uted much to the education of Negroes. 
Jewish lawyers plead black civil rights 
cases, Jews were prominent in the 
ranks of those who placed their bodies, 
and sometimes their lives, in the press 
of battle for racial justice during the 
1950s and 1960s. Although it was never 
true that all—or even most—Jews were 
directly involved in the civil rights 
struggle, it is beyond question that pro- 
portionately more of them, than of other 
whites, had such involvement. More- 
over, their general liberal and enlight- 
ened orientation has found them, most 
of the time, in support of measures— 
such as civil rights laws—-aimed at 
guaranteeing black Americans their fair 
and equal share of the bounties of 
American life. 

In recent years, a dismaying erosion 
of the mutual goodwill which has char- 
acterized the formal—and much of the 
informal—exchanges between Negroes 
and Jews has occurred. ‘The erosion 
has had its origins in a number of de- 
velopments. Just as there always has 
been racial prejudice among Jews, there 
has always been some anti-Semitic senti- 
ment in the black community—based, 
in part, upon the antecedent and com- 
panion sentiments of anti-Semitic whites 
and feeding, to some extent, on the now 
familiar syndrome of Jewish landlord, 
storekeeper and employer. The growth 
of new radicalism, especially youthful 
radicalism, brought with it Third World 
attitudes which were antagonistic to 
Jews; the Student Non-Violent Co- 
ordinating Committee, shortly prior to 
its dissolution, had adopted the Arab 
position on Israel. Most of all, how- 
ever, the eye of the equal opportunity 


For example, Jews were con- 


hurricane moved smack into the north- 


ern cities, in which the largest numbers 


of Negroes and Jews reside. Negroes, 
struggling for upward mobility in civil 
service and teaching bureaucracies, have 
come up against the entrenched forces 
of Jews, reluctant to give up or share 
their hard won positions. Black home- 
seekers have found that they are as 
likely to be circumscribed by Jewish op- 
ponents of low income housing mixes, as 
by anyone else. The fight for less racial 
imbalance in the composition of public 
schools has very often found Jewish 
parents opposing actions which, a scant 
few years back, they were applauding 
in the cities of the deep South. 

It is very likely that Negroes sub- 
consciously apply a kind of double stan- 
dard to Jews; expecting more of them— 
as they are historically entitled to do— 
they are doubly disturbed by what they 
interpret as desertion of the common 
cause. Jews, for their part, cannot al- 
ways distinguish between genuine anti- 
Semitic violence and today’s terrifying 
wave of violent crime, which so often 
involves a Jewish victim and a black 
perpetrator. The Jew’s reaction to anti- 
Jewish utterances is in terms of the Eu- 
ropean experience; Negroes, seeing only 
American Jews in a position of relative 
superiority, find it hard to comprehend 
the depth of Jewish response to verbal 
anti-Semitism. They cannot envisage 
deeds of equal intensity becoming the 
consequence of the words. 

Fortunately, there is a positive factor 
at work in Negro-Jewish relations— 
above and beyond the close and analyti- 
cal scrutiny which both are accustomed 
to render to the issue of their relation- 
ship. This is the working partnership 
which has developed among profession- 
als in the respective organizations and 
among officials and academicians, whose 
daily pursuits bring them into close and 
continual contact. The antennae of 
representatives in those categories are . 
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highly sensitive; they respond to warn- 
ing signals with consultations; efforts to 
- mediate tension spots; and attempts to 
achieve formulations, which will accom- 
modate both sets of interests, without 
requiring excessive compromise at 
either end. 

Much more of this kind of adaptive 
prophylaxis goes on than is likely to be 
generally known. 
action include the respective levels of 
apprehension, or irritation, in the dif- 
- ferent constituencies. Leading black 
and Jewish organizations have worked 
to reach agreement on equal employ- 
ment opportunity: the troublesome issué 
is whether federally imposed guidelines 
and timetables would, or should, as- 
` sume the aspect of preferential quotas. 
It is likely that a compromise will be 
reached with which both sides can live, 
and that the issue will be diffused at a 
very important level. 

Nevertheless, the fundamental sources 
of conflict and competition remain. It 
is yet to be seen whether the sophisti- 
cates in leadership positions can mediate 
and influence successfully all the en- 
counters that are bound to arise. 


NEGROES AND OTHER ETHNICS 


It is a standard item in black Amer- 
ican folklore—and one with a good deal 
of historical basis—that Irishmen and 
Poles were likely to evince the greatest 
unfriendliness toward Negroes. Again, 
the factor of competition for jobs and 
housing contributed to the animosities 
between these groups. As the arena of 
conflict has broadened——both geograph- 
ically and substantively, with ‘the addi- 
tion of school desegregation problems— 
Negroes have found , themselves - more 
and more often in confrontations with 
Italian-Americans. Newark, New Jer- 
sey comes to mind at once as a major 
example. In places where large numbers 
of Cubans have settled—the special 
instance of Miami, Florida—there has 


The limits of inter- 


been a good deal of resentment at the 
way in which these late-comers some- 
how seemed to be boosted ahead of the 
Negroes, who wereealready on the scene. 
Thus far, however, there has been no 
black reaction of the kind likely to 


‘produce overt difficulties. 


if efforts of such groups as the Ethnic 
Americans Project of the American 
Jewish Committee bear only a small 
part of the fruit which they hope to 
cultivate, there should be smoother de- 
velopment in future ethnic relationships 
than now seems likely. It is by no 
means clear, however, that this kind of 
movement can actually be force fed—or 
even usefully stimulated—so far as the 
large ethnic body politic is concerned. 
If it is true that ethnic—that is, much 
of middle—America feels itself power- 
less and, thus, is prone to seek a black, 
Puerto Rican or Chicano scapegoat for 
its ills, then opportunities for positive 
contact and exchange should be valuable. 
Even more valuable will be the logi- 
cal outcome of such positive contacts: 
the building of a coalition, or coalitions, 
in which all the ethnics can find political 
and economic strength, geared to further 
their undeniable community of interests. 

A March 18, 1972 editorial in the 
Michigan Chronicle, a leading black 
weekly, commented on the Ethnic 
America Project: 


We see in the months ahead a steady wors- 
ening of racial polarization as unscrupulous 
politicians step up their campaign efforts 
to take advantage of phony racist issues 
such as school busing. 

The current anxiety and increasing alien- ‘ 
ation of the so-called white ethnic Amer- 
icans indeed pose a deep and , dangerous 
problem for this nation. This largely 
lower-middle class group, in the past, has 
delivered a consistently solid and generally 
liberal vote. It has been.the backbone of 
the labor movement as well as support for 
social welfare programs. 

But a fast-growing technocracy has dis- 
sipated the sense of pride these ethnic 


+ 
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Americans once felt in their role in society 
and they are beginning to feel almost as 
powerless and neglected as Blacks. And 
because they mistakenly view the Negro as 
the chief beneficiary of the liberal push for 
social reform he is a logical and welcome 
target for their anxiety-bred political and 
social aggfession .. . 

The fallout from this racial conflict un- 
doubtedly will hasten the conversion of 
these new lower-middle class groups from a 
functional liberalism to a posture of main- 
taining the status quo on other issues. It 
is tragically ironic that the newly emerging 
posture of conservative reaction is not in 
keeping with their economic position of 
their own self-interest. 

Any effective strategy for depolarization 
must be based on a campaign to achieve 
some sort of national consensus not only 
on what is the good and proper thing to 
do but also on what is the best interest of 
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the great masses of people who have had 
just a taste of the good life—as our 
society defines it—and want more. And 
an effective consensus must deemphasize 
competition ... 

In short, it’s about time our leadership, 
both Black and white, public sector and 
private began to focus on national prob- 
lems and issues in a way that would en- 
courage and facilitate working together in 
common self-interest. And it’s about time 
the masses of urban citizens began to recog- 
nize the absolute necessity for coalitions 
that transcend the barriers of race. | 


It hardly requires the prestige of 
this forum to underscore the obvious 
fact that attaining common recognition 
of those common interests and forging 
the coalition which the common interests 
call for will take some doing. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: Dr. Morsell, you made the state- 
ment, if I understood correctly, that eth- 
nic groups are not generally radical and 
accept present systems, wanting their 
share. How do you relate this idea to 
solidarity or coalitions with Third World 
peoples, outside the United States, who 
are not willing to accept current eco- 
nomic and political systems? 


A: I think my answer would have to 
be simply that, much as we may want 
to be concerned in a general way with 
the problems of so called—and I advis- 
edly say so called—Third World people 
and their problems, the problems of eth- 
nics in America, have to be settled here 
in America. Until we can show some 
signs that we are able to do that, I don’t 
think we’re in much of a position to go 
preaching gospel around the world to 
other peoples. We certainly don’t have 
the clout, politically, to bring about, on 


a world level, the kinds of changes that 
would be called for. 





Q: We have not, in any way, im- 
proved the question of fellowship among 
the ethnic groups in our many cities. 
If anything, we are creating stronger 
and higher barriers. What can we do to 
suggest some meaningful motivations 
whereby those barriers may be broken 
down? 


A: I couldn’t agree with you more 
that much of the effort that is being ex- 
pended by government in catering to the 
demands of ethnic groups for ethnic ex- 
pression in schools and so on, is not pay- 
ing off in the other arenas. Instead, we 
are witnessing an escalation of inter-eth- 
nic rivalry and competition. In fact, 
that was one of the points of my paper, 
and I suggested some solutions. 


The Future of the Government Process 


By Purp A. Hart 


ABSTRACT: Widespread disillusionment with government is 
seriously eroding public support for our system of democracy. 
Despite that disillusionment, the need for a viable Congress 
to set policies and to protect the rights of individuals may 
well increase as the nation moves toward a postindustrial 
society. Furthermore, the history of countries following the 
demise of an effective legislature is not very encouraging. 
While concern over the future of Congress is not new, today’s 
doubts are perceived to be more serious. President Nixon’s 

- attempts to cut domestic programs without Congressional ap- 
proval raises new questions about Congress’s ability to act. 
Public support for the administration’s actions stems from 
concern over inflation and awareness that Congress is poorly 
equipped to make rational spending decisions. - Since Congress 
cannot be effective without the confidence of the public, Con- 
gress should eliminate. the need to raise private campaign 
funds—one source of public distrust—and must reform the 
way it handles the budget. Under the present system, for 
example, Congress never officially adds up the effects of the 

, various spending actions it takes. However, meaningful 
budget reform may not come unless demanded by the public. 
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S I understand my assignment, I am 

to discuss Congress as it may re- 

late to the process of government in the 

year 2000. I will attempt to meet my 
assignment, at least in part. ° 


INTRODUCTION 


I will not pretend to have any clear 
thoughts about what Congress, or the 
government process, might be in the year 
2000. Rather, I will suggest that Con- 
gress may not relate very much to the 
government process at the turn of the 
century, if some changes are not made 
in the more immediate future. It is 
those changes, and the reasons they 
should be made, that I would like to 
discuss. 

This discussion will be based on 
two less than startling, but too often 
forgotten, premises: 


—democracy continues to be the most 
generally satisfactory, if not the 
most efficient, type of government 
so far developed; 

—elected officials’ public support and 
respect for the concept of demo- 
cratic government—-even more than 
for written laws—is the foundation 
on which any democratic govern- 
ment rests. Under our system, it 
is important that all the branches 
of government have the support of 
the public and the respect of elected 
officials. 


My arguments will be: widespread dis- 
illusionment with government is seri- 
ously eroding public support for our 
system of democracy; as the nation 


moves toward a postindustrial society, . 


the need for a viable Congress—to set 
policies and to protect the rights of 
individuals—may well increase; Con- 
gress may forfeit its role, unless it re- 
forms the way it handles the budget 
process, regains the confidence of the 
public and reasserts control over spend- 
ing priorities. My conclusion will sug- 


gest that the needed reforms will not 
be made. 

Let me insert one additional intro- 
ductory note. This paper does not di- 
rectly consider how Congress might 
reassert itself in foreign affairs; cer- 
tainly, regaining control of spending 
priorities and the confidence of the 
public would help. 

I agree that deciding whether any 
American goes to war is incalculably 
more basic a question than deciding 
how much of each dollar goes to high- 
ways or health. However, I am not 
certain that new legal requirements, 
alone, will solve that problem, unless 
Congress is willing to bite the bullet 
before it is fired and the chief execu- 
tive—either because of public pressure 
or respect for the concept of our democ- 
racy—is willing to abide by whatever 
action Congress takes. Granted, war 
powers legislation can help clear up a 
murky legal area; if the willingness ex- 
ists in both branches of government, 
Congress would then have the authority 
to act. Perhaps, such a governmental 
willingness can evolve only after the na- 
tion reexamines for what reasons, if 
any, this country should use military 
force to achieve its goals. But that is 
the subject for another paper. For this 
discussion, it will have to be enough that 
reforms to strengthen the ability of 
Congress to set spending priorities will 
strengthen its ability to say no to 
any president intent on sending troops 
to war, even without Congressional 
approval. 


CONGRESS IN THE RECENT PAST 


Concern over the future of Congress 
is not new. Today, however, doubts 
about Congress are perceived to be more 
serious than usual, principally because 
the timing of events has brought into 
sharper focus the inability—and perhaps 
even the unwillingness—-of Congress to 
perform as an equal branch of the fed- 
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eral government. The nation is in the 
process, I trust, of ending its involve- 
ment in what most people now agree 
was an unwise adventure in Indochina. 
The fallout from that’ conflict includes: 
heightened frustration with the system 
by those who opposed the war, distrust 
of government pronouncements and 
diminished confidence in our ability to 
act prudently in foreign affairs. More 
specifically pertinent to this discussion 
of Congress, the nation has learned that 
whatever benefits derived from the con- 
cept of a bipartisan foreign policy, the 
phrase also served to mask the declining 
influence Congress had in this area. We 
were too slow to recognize that partisan 
debate should not always stop at the 
water’s edge, particularly when the 
question was one of sending men and 
machines to war. The continued bomb- 


_ Ing of Cambodia—-with no, or doubtful, 


Congressional authority—further em- 
phasizes how far we have travelled along 
the road toward a policy of war by 
presidential fiat. 

On the domestic front, the president 
eliminates, or cuts back, programs ap- 
proved by Congress, breaking what had 
been a tradition of not dismantling what 
previous administrations had done. Not 
surprisingly, the president has asked the 
country for a bipartisan policy of hold- 
ing down spending. If accepted, it 
would be, again, a mask used to dis- 
guise the decline of Congress’s role. 
The attempt to cut programs without 
Congressional approval raises new ques- 
tions about Congress’s ability to act; 
furthermore, the president appears to 
have general support for this approach. 
This public support stems from: public 
concern over the effect federal spending 
has on inflation; public awareness 
that Congress, as of now, is poorly 
equipped to control federal spending; 


and disillusionment with the programs 


of the 1960s. This disillusionment ex- 
tends beyond the parents concerned 
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about busing their child away from a 
neighborhood school, beyond the politi- 
clans back-peddling to stay in office, and 
into the academic, community. The 
retreat Of academia from the firing line 
of policy decision making is fashionable 
enough to become the subject of numer- 
ous newspaper and magazine articles. 
It has prompted one observer to label 
this time as the era of “the American 
resignation.” A cynic might suggest 
that we are going through a cycle which 
will be reversed when it becomes fash- 
ionable to disagree with the current fad 
of despair. 

A less unkind observation holds that 
the only constant which exists in evalu- 
ating a social program today is: .one 
who supported the program’s creation 
will find it a success, and one who op- 
posed it will declare it a failure. My own 
inclination is to ask the hand-wringers 
why we should trust their absolute 
judgments any more than we should 
have trusted the judgments of those they 
now question. Also—even granting that 
we should have tested more before im- 
plementing full-blown programs—I had 
hoped that academicians, as a group, 
would be somewhat less mercurial than’ 
politicians and that more academicians, 
than have done so, would point out that 
the problems of discrimination, poverty, 
housing and education do not lend 
themselves to quick and inexpensive 
solutions. At any rate, if-some did ven- 
ture too far from the ivory tower; if 
some did become more advocate than 
constant questioner; if some persons ill- 
suited for the job were attracted to 
the profession, in the rush to expand 
college faculties to meet enrollment 
growth, the fact remains that a retreat 
by intellectuals from the ideals of equal- 
ity adds to the public mood of resigna- 
tion and willingness to accept a trend 
toward autocratic rule. Are we, per- 
haps, in a time, described by the poet 
William Yeats, when: 
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Things fall apart; 

The center cannot hold; 

. . . The best lack all conviction, while 
the worst 

Are full of passionatéintensity. è 


Democracies do not flourish in such 
times. 

Three other accidents of history may 
be suggested which also might affect a 
move away from our concept of a demo- 
cratic form of government. President 
. Nixon, almost certainly, will have the 
opportunity to appoint an unprecedented 
number of Supreme Court justices; his 
appointments might cause a restruc- 
turing of the third branch of this sys- 
tem of checks and balances. President 
Nixon is only the second chief execu- 
tive to be free of any temptation to 
run for a third term, because of a 
Constitutional ban. And finally, Presi- 
dent Nixon is the second consecutive 
chief executive to interpret a landslide 
victory, based at least in part on votes 
against his opponent, as a mandate for 
policies not well outlined in the cam- 
paign. This ought to say something to 
those who want to nominate presidential 
candidates too far ahead or behind the 
times. I will not attempt to sort out 
causes and reasons from among these 
observations; that is a problem for his- 
torians. But, as best we can, we have 
to deal with the effects: diminished 
confidence in Congress; a growing tend- 
ency to look inward and protect one’s 
own turf; and an increasing willingness 
to accept an end to the American experi- 
ment in democracy, in the hope that 
solutions will be easier to come by 
under a more “efficient” system. Walter 
Lippmann said recently that “parlia- 
mentary democracy” is a doubtful ex- 
periment which would disappear under 
the pressure of population growth. 
That may be the course of history; I 
may be throwing darts at the inevitable, 
but I remain unconvinced that we 
should accept such a fate stoically. 


CONGRESS IN THE FUTURE 


Looking toward the year 2000, I see 
an even greater need for an effective 
national legislature—unless we are also 
to retreat from the ideal that a great 
society allows each human being to be- 
come all he was created capable of 
becoming. That conclusion is based on 
the view of the future presented in the 
foreword to a report from the Commis- 
sion on the Year 2000, affiliated with the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 
The report sees the United States 
moving toward a national, communal 
and postindustrial society. This view 
suggests there will continue to be a need 
for an active federal government. In a 
nation made one by communications and 
transportation, the problems of educa- 
tion, poverty, jobs and housing increas- 
ingly become national in scope. In a 
society ever more concerned with pollu- 
tion, health care, the effects of growth 
and the need to plan, there will be a 
corresponding increase in conflicts be- 
tween the rights of groups and rights of 
individuals. In a postindustrial society, 
we can expect that still fewer techno- 
crats will make more decisions. 

Each of these predictions would seem 
to require a federal ‘government to set 
national goals, to encourage or impose 
solutions to problems which overlap 
political boundaries, to balance valid 
claims of competing groups and to pro- 
tect individuals from arbitrary decisions 
by technocrats. This is not to suggest 
that changes of existing federal pro- 
grams to give local and state govern- 
ments more flexibility are not needed; 
on the contrary, such streamlining is 
badly needed. I am suggesting that the 
federal government should not retreat 
from involvement on the domestic front 
and should remain more than a collector 
of taxes and disperser of dollars—as 
some advocate, under revenue sharing 
proposals. In this era of resignation, it 
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should be remembered that it was not 
local and state governments, but the 
national government, which moved, how- 
ever imperfectly, against pollution, pov- 
erty and discrimination. It was the 
national government, rather than the 
spirit of volunteerism, which sought to 
improve working conditions, started 
medicare and is working on a national 
health plan. 

If the federal government is to remain 
involved in domestic programs, and if 
the predictions of a national, communal, 
postindustrial society are accurate, then 
the need for a viable Congress takes on 
added importance. If we wish govern- 
ment to be based on the consent of the 
governed, then we will need a national 
legislature, rather than a single elected 
official, to balance conflicting claims and 
legitimize difficult decisions. We will 
need a national legislature to which 
groups and individuals can appeal the 
decisions of the executive or a techno- 
crat. If we continue to have presidents 
who become lame ducks at the moment 
of reelection, we may well need a body 
of federal officials of which at least 
some members can seek reelection. 
The founding fathers were correct when, 
after debate, they concluded that the 
decision to send citizens to war should 
be difficult, rather than easy, to make 
and that it should be made by many, 
rather than by one. Finally, the history 
of the actions of countries following 
the demise of an effective national 
legislature is not very encouraging. 


THE DEMISE oF NATIONAL 
LEGISLATURES 


A recent article about the demise of 
the Prussian Chamber of Deputies under 
Bismarck offers some interesting com- 
parisons. Peter Steinfels concluded in 
this way: 


The backbone of German liberalism, never 
much to boast about, was now broken for 


good. Bismarck was no Nazi; he accom-` 
T1 1 .. a a a.a - 
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shed, in a diplomatic performance which 
has been justly admired ever since. But 
the heritage he left Germany was one of 
submission to the strong and decisive 
leader, gaith in poWer, cynicism about 
political principles, and contempt for pub- 
lic and parliamentary accountability. Bru- 
tality and force were rendered respectable, 
and adorned with a certain mystique. The 
opposition always cringed in fear of being 
branded disloyal. The results were tragic 
for Germany, and for the rest of the 
world. 


‘Not all will agree with these words; 
however, they do give one pause if one 
recalls: rhetoric from the recent past 
about the nature of loyalty; the faith in 
the power of bombs; the cynicism 
toward political principles, evidenced by 
Watergate; the contempt for the public, 
indicated by the advice to watch what 
government officials do but not to listen 
to what they say. One can argue, of 
course, whether the demise of a national 
legislature is either the cause or the 
result of a nation moving to autocratic 
rule. Either way, it is clear that 
without a viable legislature, “one-man 
government” is easier to have. 


PROPOSED CONGRESSIONAL REFORM 


At this point, I will outline what 
Congress ought to do better. Professor 
Charles O. Jones suggests: “Access, de- 
bate and conclusion—those functions 
constitute my short list of what ought 
to be happening in Congress.” ? This is 
a good summary. We can accept, I 
trust, the healthy existence of the 
middle function; there is nothing Con- 
gress likes to do better than deliber- 
ate, deliberate, and deliberate. It is the 
conclusion we too seldom reach; lack of 


access may be a reason. Congress 
should provide access for several 
reasons: 

1. Peter Steinfels, “History is Bunk,” 


Washington Evening Star, 1 April 1973. 

2. Charles O. Jones, “Someone Must be 
Trusted: An Essay on Leadership of the US. 
Congress” (Paper delivered at The Racque 
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—While there are still too many 
closed sessions on Capitol Hill, the 

` public is able to see more of what 
is going on in Congress than in the 
courts or thé executive *branch. 
Such access to the government pro- 
cess is Important, for democracy 
must be seen if it is to work. 

—TIndividual constituents will con- 
tinue to need, particularly in a so- 
ciety Increasingly run by techno- 
crats, a place to appeal decisions 
made by federal agencies. Some 
suggest that this function should be 
assumed by a career ombudsman. I 
am- not sure, for a civil servant 
lacks one important inducement to 
remain responsive—the need to get 
votes—that a politician has. Also, 
at a time when many people already 
feel alienated from the system, it 
would not appear sensible to sepa- 
rate federally-elected officials from 
voters. 

—Constituent groups will need a 
place to appeal government deci- 
sions. They will get a fuller hear- 
ing from Congress, than from the 
agency which made the decision. 

—Congress can find out what is 
bothering people more quickly, 


since it is less isolated than the 


presidency. Unhappily, access and 
deliberation do not lead automati- 
cally to conclusions. The fact is 
that, in the area of federal spend- 
ing, Congress is not good at 
reaching rational decisions. 


RESTORING CONFIDENCE 


If my premise—that our form of de- 
mocracy rests on public confidence in 
the legislature’s ability to act wisely in 
time of stress—is correct, we can 
understand why Congress is so lowly 
rated today. Furthermore, we can 
suggest what might be done to restore 
confidence: 
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~—-Recognizing that the public has a 
low opinion of politicians—not with- 
out some justification—we might 
consider eliminating one source of 
distrust which plagues an office 
seeker even before he is elected: 
the need to raise campaign money. 

~—~Recognizing that Congress cannot 
win the battle of the budget unless 
the public has confidence in its 
ability to draw up a budget, Con- 
gress must reform the way it 
handles federal spending proposals. 

'—-Recognizing that Congress needs 
public support, educators and the 
media should spend more time dis- 
cussing the problems of Congress 
and the importance of keeping Con- 
gress viable. 


The public believes large campaign 
contributions purchase votes in Con- 
gress, whether this is true or not. I sus- 
pect that view is less, rather than more, 
accurate; yet, it is true that a contribu- 
tor gets access. That fact was well 
illustrated during the last presidential 
campaign, when the milk producers ex- 
plained on television how a contribution 
opened White House doors for them. 
Once inside, they succeeded in turning 
the administration around on the 
“merits” of their case. Cynics will say 
that the merit of the case was the size 
of the contribution. However it colored 
the merits, it did open the door. This 
is not to imply that a contributor may 
not have a real problem, but rather 
that the problem may not be one to 
which time is budgeted. As in any 
office, the most likely problems to be 
handled are those that come to one’s 
desk. Under our present system, that 
petition, too often, is the one submitted 
by the contributor. 

Of course, the task of raising cam- 
paign funds is time-consuming and- vul- 
nerable ‘to actions which appear com- 
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promising, no matter how carefully the 
effort is monitored. I believe we should 
attempt to eliminate the need for a 
congressional candidate to rely on cam- 
paign contributions, by providing enough 
federal funds to finance an effective 
campaign. Such a proposal is full of 
perplexing problems; perhaps the tough- 
est may be how to screen out frivolous 
candidates, while keeping the penalty 
low enough so as not to build in reliance 
on private contributors. The problem 
is not impossible to solve; those look- 
ing for something useful to do during 
the era of American resignation might 
consider the question. 


CONTROLLING FEDERAL EXPENDITURES 


The need for Congress to reform the 
way it handles the budget is, perhaps, 
of more immediate concern. Until the 
public believes Congress is equipped to 
make rational spending decisions, they 
will continue to look to the president 
to determine spending priorities. If 
through inaction on reform Congress 
allows that to happen, it will forfeit its 
ability, to set national spending prior- 
ities. Once Congress loses that ability, 
it will indeed become nothing more 
than an institution for ceremonies, 
speeches and an occasional ratification 
of a presidential decision. Mr. Lipp- 
mann’s prediction will have come true. 

Unhappily, the public is correct in 
doubting the ability of Congress to 
reach sound conclusions on spending 
priorities, Under the present system, 
the president sends his budget to Con- 
gress In January, where most of it is 
divided immediately into thirteen sepa- 
rate appropriation bills. The bills are 
considered by thirteen separate sub- 
committees. They are never reassem-~ 
bled by Congress for a vote on the final 
total. Furthermore, Congress never of- 
ficially adds up the effects of its actions, 

outside the appropriations process, which 
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increase federal expenditures. Congress 
is like a family of thirteen, which gives 
each member the right to determine his 
own rate of spending, throws in some 
loans afd gifts to ‘near relatives, but 
never gets around to adding up the total 
until the end of the year. Not sur- 
prisingly, outgo often exceeds income 
by more than is prudent; some are 
shortchanged, while others are over- 
provided. 

While political rhetoric does nothing 
to clarify the budget situation, some 
figures might. President Nixon blames 
overspending on Congress, but takes 
credit for increasing Social Security pay- 
ments—-an increase which he opposed. 
Democrats note that, over the past 
five years, Congress has appropriated 
30 billion dollars less than President 
Nixon requested. The ‘speech usually 
does not explain that Congress added 
slightly more than 30 billion dollars in 
expenditures through other legislation, 
including Social Security amendments. 
To oversimplify a great deal, there are 
three sources of authority which affect 
federal spending: (1) new appropria- 
tions authority which appropriates new 
money for the coming year; (2) appro- 
priations left over from previous years; 
(3) spending authorized directly, usu- 
ally in previous years, by legislative 
action as opposed to the appropriations 
process. 

Much of the spending resulting from 
the third source is described as uncon- 
trollable expenditures, because Congress 
can do little after the fact to affect the 
rate at which it is spent. Uncontrol- 
lable expenditures include payments for 
Social Security, medicare, unemploy- 
ment insurance, interest on the public 
debt, farm price supports and contract 
authority for public housing. Uncon- 
trollable expenditures have grown from 
about 100 billion dollars in 1967 to 202 
billion dollars in 1974—-or from 67 to 
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75 percent of the budget. That does not 
leave too much room for maneuvering. 
Put another way, of the 268.7 billion 
dollars of spending proposed by Presi- 
- dent Nixon for fiscal year 1994, only 
44 percent will be considered by the 
thirteen, appropriations subcommittees: 
fourteen percent is left over from pre- 
viously approved appropriations bills 
and 42 percent is mandated by trust 
funds, debt interest and other legislative 
actions. 


CONTROLLING FEDERAL TAXES 


Of course, spending authority is only 
one-half of the problem. The other is 
raising the revenues to meet expendi- 
tures. At present, there is no coordina- 
tion of these functions.’ Tax bills go 
to the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee; spending requests are sent to a host 
of different committees. The lack of 
coordination is reflected by the fact that 
~ spending has risen much faster than tax 
revenues. Tax changes enacted since 
1962 have reduced federal revenues by 
51 billion dollars. Granted, some of 
these cuts were designed to stimulate 
the economy, and may have done so; 
therefore, all was not true loss. But it 
can be said, I think, that the net result 
was a reduction in federal income. 

_ Similarly, the effect of these changes 
has been to hold steady the tax rate 
paid on gross adjusted income and the 
percentage of income paid in federal 
taxes. Under a progressive tax system, 
one would think these percentages would 
increase as the average personal income 
‘increased. Lest I be accused of flying 
-under false colors, let me quickly explain 
that I did not come up with those 
- figures myself. They are contained in 
the interim report filed in February by 
the Joint Study Committee on Budget 
-Control. It is a report that has re- 
ceived too little public discussion, for it 
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points out the difficulty—not the impos- 
sibility—of, and the need for, budget 
reform. 


SUGGESTED CONGRESSIONAL REFORM 


It seems to me that the following 
approach—lifted from a good many 
sources—might be considered: 


—Two months near the end of the 
Congressional session would be set 
aside during which only appropria- 
tions and revenue bills could be 
considered. 

—At the beginning of this period, 
Congress would debate and vote on 
the size of the deficit, if any, it 
believed was prudent for the coming 
fiscal year. By this time, Congress 
would have to finish legislative 
action on proposals affecting spend- 
ing, but not involved in the appro- 
priations process. 

——With the size of the deficit in mind, 
the appropriations subcommittees 
would decide their priorities and ~ 
report their bills back for floor 
action. However, the thirteen ap- 
propriations bills would not be sent 
separately to the president. 

—Before transmitting these bills to 
the White House, Congress would 
add up the results of all actions 
affecting budget outlays and deter- 
mine to what exent the total met 
the budget deficit agreed on. De- 
pending on the size of the deficit, 
Congress could vote to increase or 
decrease the figure, raise or lower 
taxes, cut some of the spending ap- 
proved or redirect funds from one 
activity to another. 


Such an approach would have the added 
benefit of making the public debate on 
spending priorities more rational, for the 
totals would be there for all to study at 
the same time. 
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Under the present system, it is almost 
impossible, for example, to shift a cut 
in Pentagon funds to the education 
budget. Bombers and the sick, the third 
world and Penn Central—all would be 
competing, back to back, for funds. 
This approach—an oversimplified vehi- 
cle for discussion—is offered to spark 
interest in what the Joint Committee 
on Budget Control will recommend. 
Those more knowledgeable in this area— 
there are many——-will find many faults 
with it. But discussion is needed, for 
I suspect that no real reforms may be 
made unless demanded by the public. 

A more orderly budget system might 
diminish the power of subcommittee 
chairmen and restrain members from 
issuing press releases about their efforts 
to increase funds for the pet projects of 
each and every constituent. There is 
nothing easier than issuing a press re- 
lease announcing an angry letter or a 
stirring plea one has made on behalf of 
funds to fight the lamprey eel in the 
Great Lakes, to strengthen antitrust en- 
forcement or to sponsor an auto inspec- 
tion program. When politicians are con- 
vinced there are more votes to be gained 
by reforming Congress than by giving 
speeches deploring cutbacks or seeking 
more funds for specific programs, these 
changes will come. And perhaps, if cor- 
rectly explained, votes can be won by a 
champion of such reform. 
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CONCLUSION 


Whether a voter is concerned broadly 
about the Constitutional concept of 
checks and balances’ on a strong execu- 
tive, or is more concerned narrowly 
about having an elected body capable of 
reversing a particular decision by a fed- 
eral agency, he needs an effective Con- 
gress. The trend toward a one-branch 
government can be reversed only by an 
effective Congress; Congress can be ef- 
fective only if people have confidence in 
its ability to act wisely. If one accepts 
that premise, considering ways to help 
educate the public on the importance of 
making Congress reform its ways is of 
crucial importance. 

The task will not be easy; for, many 
proposed reforms—particularly those 
which might cost money, such as in- 
creased staff for Congress—are not al- 
ways treated kindly in the press. For 
example, one newspaper headlined iis 
story about my proposal for federally 
financed campaigns with these words: 
“Hart Seeks Federal Aid for Politi- 
cians.” Maybe the idea would have 
more credibility if it were to be pro- 
posed by the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science. Perhaps 
with such help, the perpetuation, rather 
than the demise, of our experiment in 
democracy can become the idea whose 
time has come. 
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Recent Developments in Archaeology 


By JEREMY A. SABLOFF, THomas W. BEALE AND 
ANTHONY M. KURLAND, JR. 


HE explosion of published archaeo- 

logical knowledge—upon which the 
authors of the past two archaeological 
reviews for this journal have com- 
mented—has continued unabated. To 
our minds, however, the most significant 
trend in recent years has been the argu- 
ably revolutionary, theoretical innova- 
tions which are sweeping the field. In 
this summary article, we intend to re- 
view the major new developments and 
comment critically on their usefulness, 
as well as on their implications for the 
growth of the discipline. 

1. R. H. Dyson, Jr., “Selected Aspects of 
Archaeology, 1958-1963,” THE ANNALS 351 
(January 1964), pp. 181-193; C. C. Lamberg- 
Karlovsky, “Selected Aspects of Archaeology, 


1964-1968,” THE ANNALS 379 (September 
1968), pp. 132-150. 


In a recently published, book-length 
review of the intellectual development of 
American archaeology, Gordon R. Willey 
and Jeremy A. Sabloff have identified 
four principal trends in archaeological 
thinking of the past decade.2 These 
include: a growing emphasis on evolu- 
tionary thinking, general systems theory, 
ecological models and deductive reason- 
ing, within the context of a movement 
attempting to make archaeology more 
“scientific.” We will examine each of 
these trends, with special attention to 
the last, and refer both to works pub- 
lished in the 1960s and very recently. 
The focus of our examination will not be 


2. G. R. Willey and J. A. Sabloff, A History 
of American Archaeology (London: Thames 
and Hudson, 1973). 
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on the history of these trends—-since 
Willey and Sabloff have already dis- 
cussed this topic in some detail—but on 
their potential for the development of 
archaeology. In addition, our attention 
will be devoted principally to the New 
World, where many of the new trends 
were started. - We will begin by taking 
a general look at how these new trends 
have entered the field and what the 
nature of their influence is. 


THe New ARCHAEOLOGY 


One.of the most significant, yet un- 
heralded, developments in recent years 
has been the reemergence of evolution- 
ary thinking in archaeology. Particu- 
larly in the New World, evolutionary 
theory had been suppressed by the an- 
thropological establishment throughout 
this century. Its early ties with nine- 
teenth century racism and its uncritical 
use by enthusiastic practitioners caused 
it to be discredited by the turn of 
the century. Until recently, the sup- 
posed inextricable ties between cultural 
materialism—read Marxism—and evolu- 
tionary theory also helped to keep the 
latter out of favor. Even in the Old 
World, evolutionary thinking tended to 
be implicit, although there were some 
major explicit exceptions—particularly 
the theoretical writings of V. Gordon 
Childe.’ 

The relative lack of explicit evolu- 
tionary thinking clearly was injurious to 
the development of archaeology: archae- 
ologists concentrated on description and 
classification, to the detriment of expla- 
nation and theory building. In the New 
World, the efforts of Julian H. Steward, 
Leslie White and their students led to 
the reemergence of evolutionary thinking 
in archaeology, in the 1940s and 1950s.* 


3. See, for example, V. G. Childe, Social 
Evolution (New York: Schuman, 1951). 

4, Willey and Sabloff, American Archae- 
ology, chap. 5-6. 
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Nevertheless, there still was much con- 
troversy and self-consciousness about its 
use; many archaeologists continued to 
shy away from employing it in their 
writings. By the®1960s, however, the 
tide clearly had turned: theoretical at- 
tention shifted to a variety of new con- 
cerns, and evolutionary thinking was 
quietly accepted by the vast majority of 
practicing archaeologists. 

If one archaeologist is to be singled 
out as most responsible for the accept- 
ance of evolutionary models and the 
redirection of archaeological thinking 
towards new goals, it is Lewis R. Bin- 
ford, of the University of New Mexico. 
Throughout the past decade, he has been 
the most influential spokesman for what 
has been termed the new archaeology. 
His initial formulation, in 1962, of what 
the objectives of archaeology should be 
is often seen as the baseline for the new 
developments." 

Binford’s call to his colleagues to 
change the objectives of their discipline 
has been clear and forceful. Basically, 
he has argued that the goal of archae- 
ology should be to explain culture 
change through the testing of hypotheses 
generated by evolutionary theory. Fur- 
thermore, archaeologists should not feel 
that their data limit them to description 
or that they are not as capable as so- 
cial anthropologists of explaining the 
processes of culture change. Archaeol- 
ogy is a science, Binford has argued; as 
such, it should adopt the logical proce- 
dures of science in testing explanations 
of culture change.’ 

The thrust of Binford’s articles has 


5. L. R. Binford, “Archaeology as Anthro- 
pology,” American Antiquity 28, no. 2 (1962), 
pp. 217-225. , 

6. See, L. R. Binford, “Post-Pleistocene 
Adaptations,” in New Perspectives in Arckae- 
ology, ed. S. R. Binford and L. R. Binford 
(Chicago, D: Aldine, 1968), pp: 313-341; 
also, see the articles in L. R. Binford, An 
Archaeological Perspective (New York: Semi- 
nar Press, 1972). 
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been the identification of correlations be- 
tween archaeological materials and living 
culture, through the development of 
workable models of culture—with ma- 
terial correlates and® the formaton of 
classes of material—that have relevance 
to living culture. Explanation is the 
goal. Identification is seen only as the 
necessary first step, since adequate infer- 
ential description is necessary to any 
higher-order evolutionary explanation. 
At the same time, problem orientation 
enables archaeologists to collect effi- 
ciently appropriate data for such de- 
scriptions. Moreover, Binford has em- 
phasized the fundamental point that the 
relationship between data retrieval, de- 
scription, identification and explanation 
should be as rigorous as possible, Un- 
fortunately, his students and followers 
have been overimpressed with the great 
simplicity and apparent logical power of 
the deductive-nomological paradigm of 
scientific explanation and have pushed 
the discipline in a questionable direc- 
tion. Nevertheless, the basic innova- 
tions suggested by Binford have had 
a useful impact on the discipline of 
archaeology. 

The approach of Binford and his fol- 
lowers has been polemically contrasted 
with an old, traditional archaeology— 
which generally has been described by 
them as atheoretical and concerned 
principally with description and typol- 
ogy, much of which has turned out to 
be inadequate to archaeologists today. 
The goal of traditional archaeology has 
been depicted as the reconstruction of 
culture history.” The new archaeolo- 
gists have argued, however, that the goal 
of historical reconstruction is a limited 
one and will be unattainable until ar- 
chaeologists first understand the laws of 
cultural process and assume a problem- 


7. K. V. Flannery, “Culture History versus 
Culture Process: A Debate in American 
Archaeology,” Scientific American 217, no. 2 
(1967), pp. 119~122. 
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oriented, rather than a purely descrip- 


tive, approach. 

A recent book edited by Mark P. 
Leone indicates how much the new ar- 
chaeology has developed and fleshed out 
its goals in the short period from 1962 
to 1972.2 It is obvious that the think- 
ing and approaches of many archaeolo- 
gists, especially in the United States, 
have been influenced by it in some way.° 
However, various aspects of the new 
archaeology increasingly have come 
under criticism. It is clear that archae- 
ology has entered a period of major 
reassessment of its aims and methods.?° 
Some archaeologists view the changes in 
the discipline as revolutionary and, fol- 
lowing Thomas Kuhn, see the new ar- 
chaeological paradigm replacing the tra- 
ditional one. Others have adopted a 


‘wait-and-see attitude, noting that there 


has been much discussion of what 
should be done, but few full reports of 


8. M. P. Leone, ed., Contemporary Archae- 
ology (Carbondale, II.: Southern Illinois Press, 
1972). 

9. See, R. McC. Adams, “Archaeological 
Research Strategies: Past and Present,” 
Science 160, no. 3833 (1968), pp. 1187-1192. 

10. D. T. Bayard, “Science, Theory, and 
Reality in the ‘New Archaeology,” American 
Antiquity 34, no. 4 (1969), pp. 376-384; 
Leroy Johnson, Jr, “Problems in ‘Avant- 
Garde’ Archaeology,” American Anthropologist 
74, no. 3 (1972), pp. °366-377; Gilbert 
Kushner, “A Consideration of Some Processual 
Designs for Archaeology as Anthropology,” 
American Antiquity 35, no. 2 (1970), pp. 125- 
132; R. H. Thompson, “Interpretive Trends 
and Linear Models in American Archaeology,” 
in Leone, Contemporary Archaeology, pp. 
34~38; H. D. Tuggle, A. H. Townsend and 
T. J. Riley, “Laws, Systems, and Research 
Designs: A Discussion of Explanation in 
Archaeology,” American Antiquity 37, no. 1 
(1972), pp. 3-12; A. C. Hogarth, “Common 
Sense in Archaeology,” Antiquity 46, no. 184 
(1972), pp. 301-304; Charles G. Morgan, 
“Archaeology and Explanation,” World Archae- 
ology 4, no. 3 (1973), pp. 259-276. 

11. P. S. Martin, “The Revolution in 
Archaeology,” American Antiquity 36, no. 1 
(1971), pp. 1-8. 
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what has been done within the new 
framework.’ 


SYSTEMS AND ECOLOGY 


In his pioneering article of 1962, 
Binford indicated the value of two other 
important and closely related lines of 
development in recent archaeological 
thinking: ecological models and systems 
theory.7® 
lowers have picked up these early leads 
and have developed them far beyond 
the bounds originally set by Binford, 
himself. 

Because environmentalist thinking has 
been closely linked to evolutionary 
thought in the New World and has been 
subjected to the excesses of the environ- 
mental determinists, it, too, suffered 
disfavor in the beginning of the cen- 
tury.74 Again, Julian H. Steward pio- 
neered the revival of environmental 
studies through his concept of “cultural 
ecology.” 15 In the Old World, how- 
ever, the study of ancient environments 
has had a long and honorable tradition 
throughout this century; 1° but even in 
Scandinavia and England, where these 
studies were highly developed in this 
century, environmental reconstruction 
usually was the object and environ- 
mental possibilism the underlying as- 
sumption. 


12. G. R. Willey, “One Hundred Years of 
American Archaeology,” in One Hundred Years 
of Anthropology, ed. J. O. Brew (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1968), pp. 
29-53. 

13. Binford, “Archaeology as Anthropology.” 

14. Willey and Sabloff, American Archaeol- 
ogy. 

15. J. H. Steward, Theory of Culture 
Change (Urbana, Ill.: University of Illinois 
Press, 1955). 

16. See, for example, Cyril Fox, Tke Archae- 
ology of the Cambridge Region (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1923); Cyril Fox, 
The Personality of Britain (Cardiff: The Na- 
tional Museum of Wales, 1932); Glyn Daniel, 


A Hundred Years of Archaeology (London: ~ 


Duckworth, 1950). 


In both cases, Binford’s fol- ’ 
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With the development of the eco- 
system concept and modern ecology, 
anthropologists and archaeologists have 
just come to realize the theoretical 
potential of a holistic view of culture 
and environment.?? In place of the old 
linear views of environment affecting 
culture or vice versa, a few archaeolo- 
gists are now beginning to view them as 
parts of a complex interacting system. 
The ongoing studies of Kent V. Flannery 
in Mexico are perhaps the best example 
of the new ecological orientation.1® 
However, much of the recent so called 
ecological research in archaeology— 
although problem-oriented and quite so- 
phisticated and complex in its explana- 
tory models—is still of the older linear 
type, with change being generated by 
either environment or technology.?® It 


17. Andrew Vayda and R. A. Rappaport, 
“Ecology, Cultural and Noncultural” in Intro- 
duction to Cultural Anthropology, ed. J. A. 
Clifton (Boston, Mass.: Houghton Mifflin, 
1968), pp. 477-497; E. P. Odum, Funda- 
mentals of Ecology, 3rd ed. (Philadelphia, 
Pa.: Saunders, 1971). 

18. K. V. Flannery, A. V. T. Kirkby, M. J. 
Kirkby and A. W. Williams, Jr., “Farming 
Systems and Political Growth in Ancient 
Oaxaca,” Science 158, no. 3800 (1967), pp. 
445-454; K. V. Flannery, “Archaeological 
Systems Theory and Early Mesoamerica,” in 
Anthropological Archaeology in the Americas, 
ed. B. J. Meggers (Washington: The Anthro- 
pological Society of Washington, 1968), pp. 
67-87; K. V. Flannery, “The Cultural Evolu- 
tion of Civilizations,” Annual Review of 
Ecology and Systematics 3 (1972), pp. 399-426. - 

19, The imaginative and provocative works 
of W. T. Sanders and B. J. Price, Meso- 
america: The Evolution of a Civilization 
(New York: Random House, 1968) and W. L. 
Rathje, “The Origin and Development of 
Lowland Classic Maya Civilization,” American 
Antiquity 36, no. 3 (1971), pp. 275-285, in 
Mesoamerica are just two examples of recent 
ecologically-oriented studies which are still 
in the older linear mold. Similar examples 
could be cited in quantity from different areas 
throughout the world. It is of interest to 
note that L. R. Binford, himself, endorsed the 
non-holistic, linear, environmental mode of 
thought in his original 1962 article, by favor- 
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is to be hoped that more work in the 
newer holistic vein will be forthcoming— 
with scholars making no assumptions 
about which subsystem initiates change 
and producing studies of the complex 
feedback mechanisms linking the varied 
subsystems of the ecological system, 
which subsumes both environment and 
culture. 


The recent developments and applica- 


tions of systems models in the social 
sciences 7° have significantly reinforced 
the trend towards holistic ecosystemic 
thinking and away from environmental 
thinking—-where culture and environ- 
ment are conceived of as separate 
realms. Systems models have provided 
archaeologists with a conceptual struc- 
ture to describe and explain the inter- 
actions between various aspects or sub- 
systems of culture.?? With these devel- 
opments, complex explanatory models 
are rapidly replacing the older prime 
mover explanations.22 Moreover, the 
new developments in computer hard- 
ware and programs have enabled the ar- 
chaeologist to study complex systemic 
associations of data classes with a thor- 
oughness and sophistication hitherto un- 
attainable.?* Possibilities in new com- 


ably citing Steward’s “Cultural Ecology,” even 
while suggesting the use of a systems model 
of culture. 

20. See Walter Buckley, ed., Modern Systems 
Research for the Behavioral Scientist (Chi- 
cago, Ill.: Aldine, 1968). 

21, Frank Hole and R. F. Heizer, An Intro- 
duction to Prehistoric Archaeology, 3rd ed. 
(New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
1973), pp. 312-316, 439-467, 

22. Flannery, “Archaeological Systems The- 
ory and Early Mesoamerica”; Binford, “Post- 
Pleistocene Adaptations”; G. R. Willey and 
D. B. Shimkin, “The Collapse of Classic Maya 
Civilization in the Southern Lowlands: A 
Symposium Summary Statement,” Southwest- 
ern Journal of Anthropology 27, no. 1 (1971), 
pp. 1-18. These are just three examples taken 
from numerous instances of the recent use of 
complex models. 

23, See G. L. Cowgill, “Archaeological Ap- 
plications of Factor, Cluster, and Proximity 
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puter simulations of partially known 
systems also hold much promise.** 

In addition, archaeologists have come 
to realize that a change in their models 
and whole mode of thinking is going to 
necessitate a complete revamping of 
their basic concepts. The pathbreaking 
works of David L. Clarke, Joseph R. 
Caldwell and Stuart Struever, James 
Deetz and James A. Brown, among oth- 
ers, are first steps towards the building 
of a new conceptual inventory for the 
systems archaeologist.” 

Most of the archaeological studies 
employing new systems and ecological 
models are now in progress. Much of 
their work and its potential must be 
judged on the basis of short preliminary 
articles, rather than large-scale mono- 
graphs. Yet, a perusal of the multitude 
of articles in’four recently published 
collections of new archaeological studies, 
edited by Binford and Binford, by 
Ucko, Tringham, and Dimbleby, by 
Clarke and by Leone, suggests that there 
is reason to be highly optimistic about 
the potential of these new studies.?® 
Analysis,” American Antiquity 33, no. 3 
(1968), pp. 367-375. 

24. See James Doran, “Systems Theory, 
Computer Simulations and Archaeology,” 
World Archaeology 1, no. 3 (1970), pp. 289- 
298, 

25. D. L. Clarke, Analytical Archaeology 
(London: Methuen, 1968); J. R. Caldwell, 
“Interaction Spheres in Prehistory,” in Hope- 
wellian Studies, ed. J. R. Caldwell and R. L, 
Hall (Springfield, II.: Illinois State Museum 
Scientific Papers 12, 1964), pp. 135-143; 
Stuart Struever and G. L. Houart, “An Analy- 
sis of the Hopewell Interaction Sphere,” in 
Social Exchange and Interaction, ed. E. N, 
Wilmsen (Ann Arbor, Mich.: Anthropological 
Papers of the Museum of Anthropology, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, no, 46, 1972), pp. 217-80; 
James Deetz, Invitation to Archaeology (New 
York: Doubleday, 1967); J. A. Brown, ed., 
Approaches to the Social Dimensions of 
Mortuary Practices (Washington, D.C.: Mem- 
oirs of the Society for American Archaeology, 
no. 25, 1971). 

26. S. R. Binford and L, R. Binford, eds., 
New Perspectives in Archaeology (Chicago, IIL: 
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THE DEDUCTIVE-NOMOLOGICAL MODEL 


Up to this point, we have been review- 
ing the major new developments in 
what can be termed lower-level archaeo- 
logical theory and methodology: These 
developments have wrought significant 
changes in archaeological thinking and 
practices. However, there is one addi- 
tional development which we have yet 
to review. This other aspect of the new 
archaeology is different in kind from 
those already reviewed. It does not 
relate specifically and necessarily to 
archaeology, but centers on the nature 
of explanation itself. Here the new 
archaeologists are calling for a change, 
not in the archaeologist’s models or 
approaches, but in the basic philosophy 
of the discipline. 

Whereas the other’ changes dis- 
cussed—~albeit very important—involve 


simply the tactics of the discipline, the © 


argument about deductive explanations 
goes to its very heart. The new archae- 
ologists would have their colleagues be- 
lieve that the new trends in theory and 
methodology, which they have helped to 
develop in the past decade, are. in- 
extricably linked to positivist philosophy 
and the deductive-nomological model 
of explanation, which they espouse.’ 
Other archaeologists—while seeing a sys- 
temic relationship between evolutionary 


Aldine, 1968); P. J. Ucko, Ruth Tringham 
and G. W. Dimbleby, eds, Man, Settlement, 


and Urbanism (London: Duckworth, 1972); 


D. L. Clarke, ed, Models in Archaeology 
(London: Methuen, 1973); Leone, Contempo- 
rary Archaeology. 

27. See especially, L. R. Binford, “Archaeo- 
logical Perspectives,’ in Binford and Binford, 
New Perspéctives, pp. 5-32; A. C. Spaulding, 
“Explanation in Archaeology,” in Binford and 
` Binford, New Perspectives, pp. 33-40; J. M. 
Fritz and F. T. Plog, “The Nature of Archaeo- 
logical Explanation,” American Antiquity 35, 
no. 4 (1970), pp. 405-412; P. J. Watson, S. A. 
LeBlanc and C. L. Redman, Explanation in 
Archaeology: An Explicitly Scientific Approach 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1971). 
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theory, systems and ecological models— 
have disagreed strongly with the position 
that these have a necessary relationship 
with the deductive-nomological model of 
the new archaeology’s favorite philoso- 
pher, Carl G. Hempel.?8 We share this 
disagreement. An archaeologist, prob- 
lem-oriented and explicit in his assump- 
tions, can employ systems models in his 
research but still be a non-Hempelian 
probabilist; who believes neither in pre- 
dictive laws about culture change nor 
in the utility of Hempel’s deductive- 
nomological model in archaeological 
research, 

The new archaeology’s stress on a 
positivist approach to explanation and 
its championing of Hempel’s model of 
deductive reasoning in archaeology have 
been brought forward with more argu- 
mentative polemic and greater emphasis 
than any other aspect of the new ar- 
chaeological paradigm. The articles by 
John M. Fritz and Fred T. Plog, Albert 
C. Spaulding and the book, Explanation 
in Archaeology, by -Patty Jo Watson, 
Steven A. LeBlanc and Charles L. 
Redman are good cases in point.?9 
However, it is noteworthy that Lewis 
R. Binford, the guiding light of the new 
archaeology, has strongly supported a 
deductive approach without polemically 
belaboring the role of the Hempelian 
deductive-nomological model.*° 

Since much attention has been paid 
to the Hempelian model by archaeolo- 
gists in the last few years, a critical 
review of the model and its recent ar- 
chaeological usages, as well as the as- 
sumptions underlying its use, is in order. 


28. Willey and Sabloff, American Archaeol- 
ogy, chap. 6; Tuggle, Townsend and Riley, 
“Laws, Systems, and Research Designs.” 

29, Fritz and Plog, “Archaeological Explana- 
tion”; Spaulding, “Explanation in Archaeol- 
ogy; Watson, LeBlanc and Redman, Expla- 
nation in Archaeology. 

30. See his essays in Binford, An Archaeo- 
logical Perspective. 
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We will devote the remainder of ‘this 
article to their consideration. 

Recent literature offers summaries 
of the Hempelian deductive-nomological 
model that are substantially alike, but 
none presents a complete and critical 
survey of its primary features. In his 
Philosophy of Natural Science, Hempel 
begins his discussion by observing that 
deductive hypotheses are both logical 
and testable.” Inductive and deductive 
form can be contrasted, as follows: 


(1) ©, is associated with A. bs, 
$ ... $, are too. The class & 
is associated with A: this is an 
inductive empirical generaliza- 
tion. 

The class ® is associated with A: 
this is the major premise of a 
deductive argument and a deduc- 
tive hypothesis. Any member of 
class $ is, therefore, associated 
with A: this is a logically con- 
tingent proposition. 1, Bs, Bs; 
.. . ®, are members of class ®: 
this is the minor premise of a 
deductive argument and a factual 
proposition. ®;, a, 3. 

@, are therefore associated with 
A: this is a logically contingent, 
empirically testable proposition 
whose validation will confirm the 
deductive hypothesis. 


(2) 


In other words, an inductive sequence, 
based on consistent clusters of covari- 
ables, can be recast as a hypothesis to 
be tested deductively. Confirmation of 
the deductive hypothesis—in terms of 
logically’ contingent, factual and empiri- 
cally testable propositions that make 
proof impossible, but allow confirma- 
tion—is equivalent to a demonstration 
of necessary covariation of the variables 
(® and A) such that the one may be 
taken logically and invariably—if, in 


31. Carl G. Hempel, Philosophy of Natural 


Science (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 
1966). 
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fact, only probabilistically—to imply 
the other. A deductive formula of 
this type is known as a hypothetico- 
deductive formula. 

A hypothesis must be testable and 
explanatorily relevant in that it must 
be predictive of certain phenomena— 
the explanandum—given certain stated 
conditions—the explanans. The condi- 
tions of Hempel’s deductive-nomological 
model are in the form of general or cov- 
ering laws and propositions about par- 
ticular facts. Thus, they amount to 
confirmed hypotheses, their logically 
contingent and factual propositions rele- 
vant to the case at hand. The sole dif- 
ference between a hypothetico-deductive 
and deductive-nomological model lies in 
the latter’s substitution of a general or 
covering law for a simple deductive hy- 
pothesis in the major premise. In ex- 
ample 2, the major premise of a deduc- 
tive-nomological model would have the 
character of a confirmed deductive hy- 
pothesis and, with the two propositions 
following it, would comprise the condi- 
tions or explanans from which the final 
proposition or explanandum follows 
logically. The explanandum invariably 
is a statement of relationship between 
two, or among more, variables. Ex- 
planans and explanandum, together, 
constitute a deductive-nomological ex- 
planation and conform, as we have 
seen, to the model of deduction—they 
are, therefore, deductively logical and 
testable. 

The covering law is a statement of 
universal form: it states a categorical 
relationship among variables. ‘Thus, it 
differs basically from generalizations— 
derived from observed classes of data— 
which are inductive, nonexplanatory 
and noncategorical—unless, or until, a . 
consequent, and therefore explanatory, 
relationship is established between their 
variables. A procedure for doing so has 
been sketched in example 2, along with 
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a demonstration that in fact a covering 
law, ultimately, can have no more 
weight than an empirical generalization 
that enjoys universal support from data. 
A covering law is clearly no more than 
a deductive hypothesis which has been 
confirmed at some point, by means of 
a major premise in the form of an 
untested proposition or an empirical 
generalization. 

Unfortunately, although the new ar- 
chaeologists have paid much polemical 
lip service to Hempel’s deductive-nomo- 
logical model, their substantive case 
studies have tended to rely on simple 
versions of the hypothetico-deductive 
method for the organization of their 
arguments. Moreover, their use of this 
method has not always been rigorous. 

Let us examine several deductive case 
studies by some of the leading new ar- 
chaeologists and compare their work to 
the tenets of Hempel’s model. A good 
example of the new trend can be found 
in an article by Lewis R. Binford in 
which he presents an overtly hypo- 
thetico-deductive model for the ma- 
nipulation of analogy in archaeology.*? 
Although he provides definitions of 
analogy drawn from a dictionary, it is 
more to the point to observe that the 
basic form of an archaeological analogy 
is deductive: 


(3) The class $, defined in terms 
of attributes äi, ae, ag... an, 
covaries with A, B, C. (The 
major permise is customarily in 
the form of an empirical gen- 
eralization about covariables.) 
All phenomena sharing the at- 
tributes a1, a2, a3... a, are 
members of the class ®: this is a 
logically contingent proposition. 
X displays these attributes: this 
is a factual proposition. X is 

32. L. R. Binford, “Smudge Pits and Hide 

Smoking: The Use of Analogy in Archaeo- 


logical Reasoning,” American Antiquity 32, 
no. 1 (1967), pp. 1-12. 
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therefore a member of class ©. 
X occurs in circumstances such 
that A, B, C cannot be observed. 
Given the testable proposition 
*that specific classes—such as 
@—invariably covary with the 
same phenomena-——such as A, B, 
C—the presence of A, B, C can 
be inferred from X, given the 
empirical force of the first propo- 
sition above. 


Binford’s case study revolves around 
archaeologically recovered smudge pits 
—whose attributes include size, shape, 
contents and distribution of contents; 
and whose association are with Missis- 
sippian farmsteads in the area including 
southern Illinois, the lower Mississippi 
Valley, north Georgia and east Texas.*? 
A search of the ethnographic literature 
for these areas disclosed a feature 
shared by all the attributes of the Mis- 
sissippian pits, as well as a number of 
behavioral associations, Binford pre- 
sents an analytic program for ithe 
study of archaeological features analo- 
gous to ethnographically recorded fea- 
tures, which—though less rigorous in 
form than those in example 3—gener- 
ally matches it in intent. One crucial 
difference is that the core proposition 
of example 3, “specific classes invari- 
ably covary with the same phenomena,” 
or, more to the point, “specific forms 
covary with specific functions,” is only 
weakly paralleled by the particularistic 
postulate of Binford;** he maintains 
that “the behavioral context of the use 
of the archaeologically known features 
was the same as that described ethno- 
graphically for the analogous facilities.” 
Although it might be argued by some- 
one with traditional values that the 
more general proposition is implicit in 
the more specific, Binford’s failure to 
acknowledge, overtly, the former’s pri- 


33. Ibid., pp. 3-6. 
34. Ibid., pp. 9-10. 
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macy as a hypothesis to be tested prob- 
ably accounts for the success of Patrick 
J. Munson’s effort to refute Binford’s 
smudge pit-hide smoking proposition on 
the terms of Binford’s own program.*® 

As we have observed, it is apparently 
impossible to construct a hypothetico- 
deductive structure that does not ulti- 
mately rest on inductive confirmation 
and——-in archaeological analogy—on a 
major premise in the form of an em- 
pirical generalization. However closely 
reasoned such a structure may be, it is 
finally only as strong as the proposition 
sustaining it; the arbiter of smudge pit 
function is not a deductive model but 
merely the feature’s documented ethno- 
graphic associations, which, it develops, 
have been variable in the case cited. 
The implications for any other such 
model, including any cultural-contextual 
test of the universal proposition about 
form and function which is an essential 
corollary to example 3, are the same. 
There is no relationship between the 
logical structure of the models presented 
and the empirically generalized, gross 
and probabilistic associations which ap- 
pear to characterize extrasomatic hu- 
man behavior. 

William A. Longacre’s report on 
Carter Ranch Pueblo*® is based on a 
series of empirical, ethnographically 
grounded propositions that can be re- 
duced to a version of example 3 


(4) The class @—distinct, spatially 
discrete and temporally persist- 
ent clusters of pottery attributes 


35. Patrick J. Munson, “Comments on 
Binford’s ‘Smudge Pits and Hide Smoking: 
The Use of Analogy in Archaeological Rea- 
soning,’ ” American Antiquity 34, no. 1 (1969), 
pp. 83-85; but compare, L. R. Binford, 
“Archaeological Reasoning and Smudge Pits— 
Revisited,” in his An Archaeological Perspec- 
tive, pp. 52-58. 

36. William A. Longacre, “Some Aspects of 
Prehistorical Society in East-Central Arizona,” 
in Binford and Binford, New Perspectives, pp. 
89-102. 
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—covaries with A, B—matrilocal 
kin groups in which the women 
are potters. All phenomena 
sharing the attributes of class ® 
are members of the class. X, 
and Xə—the pottery attribute 
clusters of the northern and 
southern ends of the pueblo— 
display these attributes. X, and 
Xə are, therefore, members of 
class ® X, and Xə occur in 
circumstances such that A, B 
cannot be observed. Given the 
testable proposition that specific 
formal classes invariably covary 
with the same functional phe- 
nomena, the presence of A, B 
can be inferred from X, and Xo, 
given the empirical force of the 
first proposition, 


It would be pointless to demonstrate 
that any argument from analogy can be 
reduced to this formula. Let us, how- 
ever, consider only one aspect of the 
work of James N. Hill. He formu- 
lates the proposition that identity of 
function does, in fact, follow from iden- 
tity of form-—-pattern—and suggests 
that it is testable; however, Hill pro- 
poses to test it not by comparing cases 
in which both pattern and function are 
available for inspection, but by compar- 
ing cases in which elaborate constella- 
tions of patterns—modern pueblos— 
may or may not be observed to have 
analogies in other elaborate complexes 
of patterns—the rooms of Broken K 
Pueblo. Hill’s elaboration of formal 
parallels has no logical implications for 
functional identity. However, the fact 
that complex ethnographic forms are 
palpably related to certain observable 
functions and have nearly exact ancient 
formal corollaries is a strong common- 
sensical argument for the functional 


37. James N., Hill, “Broken K Pueblo: Pat- 
terns of Form and Function,” in Binford and 
Binford, New Perspectives, pp. 103-142. 
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identity of the modern and ancient 
‘settlements. 

It should be made clear that, in 
strongly criticizing certain applications 
of the hypothetico-deductive method in 
archaeology and, by inference, calling 
into question the very possibility of 
successfully implementing a fully de- 
ductive-nomological strategy, we are 
not rejecting the hypothetico-deductive 
method itself. There seems to have 
been some confusion among the new 
archaeologists concerning the two ap- 
proaches, but, as many philosophers of 
science have pointed out, there are sig- 
nificant differences between the basic 
deductive approach and Hempel’s cov- 
ering law elaborations.’ As we have 
indicated, there often are important 
distinctions between what some new 
archaeologists say they are doing and 
the explanatory procedures they actu- 
ally use. Even though they have not 
always used the hypothetico-deductive 
method as well and as rigorously as 
possible, there is no reason to reject the 
hypothetico-deductive method, itself. 
The explicitness of assumptions and 
hypotheses, which the hypothetico-de- 
ductive method requires of archaeol- 
ogists, is just one of the strengths of 
this approach. In fact, Munson’s very 
success in providing an alternative to 
Binford’s smudge-pot hypothesis can be 
viewed as a vindication of Binford and 
his approach: the explicitness of Bin- 
ford’s statements permitted Munson’s 
careful reworking of the data.®® It is 
to be hoped that the kinds of explicit 
deductive studies initiated by Binford, 
Longacre and Hill will be continued in 


38. Good examples include K. R. Popper, 
The Logic of Scientific Discovery, rev. ed. 
(London: Hutchinson, 1972); Imre Lakatos, 
“Falsification and the Methodology of Scien- 
tific Research Programmes,” in Criticism and 
the Growth of Knowledge, ed. Imre Lakatos 
and Alan Musgrave (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1970), pp. 91-196. 

39. Munson, “Comments on Binford.” 
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a more rigorous manner and emptied of 
both their pseudo-scientific Hempelian 
superstructure and the attendant po- 
lemic, supplied by guch authors as Fritz 
and Plog or Watson, LeBlanc and 
Redman.*° 

Theoretical discussion of the Hem- 
pelian strategy has proceeded on ‘an 
inexplicably naive level in archaeologi- 
cal literature.*? For example, it is clear 
from our consideration of Binford, Long- 
acre and Hill that archaeological ver- 
sions of the Hempelian formula tend 
to be particularistic and to require an 
effort even to conform literally with the 
Hempelian model. Fritz and Plog, 
however, actually can insist that a law 
must be “a statement of relationship 
between two or more variables which is 
true for all times and places.” *? In so 
doing, they choose to ignore Hempel’s 
own concessions to the ruling force of 
empirical generalization in the social 
sciences *? and the clear indications, in 
the work of Binford and others, that 
deductive reasoning from analogy—the 
crux of archaeological procedure—is fi- 
nally only as powerful as the ethno- 
graphic empirical generalizations on 
which it normally rests. The relevant 
variables of even a Hempelian scheme 
of research from ethnographic analogy 
are the variables of an empirical gen- 
eralization about observable whole cul- 
tures. Therefore, it follows that Binford 
and others have failed to demonstrate 
the usefulness of the Hempelian model 
for the detection of prehistoric cultural 
phenomena without the observable uni- 
verse of whole-cultural data.*# What 


40. Fritz and Plog, “Archaeological Expla- 
nation”; Watson, LeBlanc and Redman, 
Explanation in Archaeology. 

41, Ibid. 

42. Fritz and Plog, “Archaeological Expla- 
nation,” p. 405. 

43, Hempel, Philosophy of Natural Science, 
pp. 58 ff. 

44, The argument—compare Flannery, “Cul- 
ture History v. Culture Process,” and others— 
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does emerge is the possibility of extract- 
ing lawlike generalizations from the 
analysis of existing cultures and, in the 
context of the premise of uniformita- 
rianism, applying them to cultures that 
are fragmentary. 45 Moreover, it should 
be emphasized that the possibilities of 
analogy are not limited to ethnography, 
but may emerge from such fields as hu- 
man geography. For example, a Monte 
Carlo simulation of settlement pattern 
has analogy only to a testing procedure 
in geography and does not involve a 
direct ethnographic analogy. 

The model of explanatory research 
design offered by Fritz and Plog suffers, 
like Hempel’s fully deductive-nomolog- 
ical model, from the shortcoming of 
requiring antecedent laws. This seems 
to reflect an incomplete understanding 
of Hempel or, as H. David Tuggle, Alex 
H. Townsend and Thomas J. Riley * 
perceptively suggest, a confusion’ be- 
tween the deductive-nomological model 
and the: simple hypothetico-deductive 
model to which Hempel, in fact, devotes 
most of his attention.* 

We suspect that this confusion re- 
flects a conscious or intuitive perception 
that, in a discipline with no access to 
formally validated laws of any sort, a 
deductive argument not based upon a 


that useful reinterpretations of data can follow 
from differences detected between the data and 
the ethnographic analogies applied to them 
appears to beg the problem of interpreting 
anomalies, without recourse to still other 
ethnographic analogies that do, in fact, pro- 
vide precise parallels. It is interesting to note 
that Flannery makes no case for the idea that 
the force of an ethnographic analogy depends 
on its conformity to the Hempelian formula. 

‘45. See especially, Robert Ascher, “Analogy 
in Archaeological Interpretation,” Southwest- 
ern Journal of Anthropology 17, no. 4 (1961), 
pp. 317-325; B. G. Trigger, “Aims in Pre- 
historic Archaeology,” Antiquity 44, no. 173 
(1970), pp. 26-37. 

46. Tuggle, Townsend and Riley, “Laws, 
Systems, and Research Designs,” p. 4. 

47. Hempel, Philosophy of Natural Science. 
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confirmed law is no stronger than the 
prescientific ethnography on which its 
crucial premises are likely to rest. Fur- 
thermore, the crucial failing of the fully 
deductive-nomological model is that, 
paradoxically, it, at once, must generate 
and follow upon lawlike propositions in 
order that the force of its internal logic 
may be articulated with the force of 
lawlike propositions drawn from the 
universe of data. 

Our discussion of the use of the de- 
ductive-nomological model in archaeo- 
logical research has: attempted to eluci- 
date the nature of the model, indicated 
its relation to ethnographic analogy and 
shown how it has been abused by ar- 
chaeologists. Unfortunately, the nature 
of this article does not allow us to dis- 
cuss alternative models which archaeol- 
ogists might employ in the future. And 
so, we apologize if this part of our re- 
view has sounded too negative. How- 
ever, we might briefly note that possible 
alternatives or modifications to the de- 
ductive-nomological model include the 
use of the systems paradigm, suggested 
by Eugene J. Meehan,** or the develop- 
ment of an archaeologically specific con- 
ceptual inventory which would attempt 
to direct analogies towards the data 
available to archaeologists, rather than 
to data which are not available and 
constantly necessitate high-level infer- 
ences.*® 


THE UNDERLYING ASSUMPTIONS OF 
THE DEDUCTIVE-NOMOLOGICAL 
MODEL 


The new archaeologists’ attempted 
application of the Hempelian deductive- 
nomological model to- archaeology is 
predicated upon two major assump- 
tions: (1) that archaeology can and 
should operate like a science; (2) that, 


48. E. J. Meehan, Explanation in Social 
Science: A System Paradigm (Homewood, 
Nl.: Dorsey, 1968. 

49. See footnote 25, 
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with enough science-oriented methodo- 
logical ingenuity, the past is knowable, 
explainable and predictable under a 
series of discoverable general laws about 
human cultures and human behavior.*° 
Seen in the larger context of a greatly 
increased borrowing of the methods of 
the natural sciences by social scien- 
tists ** and historians during the 1960s, 
this aspect of the new archaeology 
seems less a dramatic innovation than 
a somewhat naive imitation of trends in 
other social disciplines. The underlying 
assumptions of the new archaeology 
have been the subject of continuing 
controversy among historians and phi- 
losophers of history for centuries; his- 
torians discovered, and were hotly de- 
bating, the theories of Hempel *? long 
before the new archaeology came into 
existence and still longer before new 
archaeologists thought of applying 
Hempel to archaeology.®? 
Unfortunately, archaeologists have 
largely ignored these debates in the dis- 
cipline of history. They have assumed 
a simplistic view of history as an ideo- 
graphic and particularistic discipline 
with no particular relevance to the more 
nomothetic goals of archaeology, or, ad- 
mitting that history uses generalizations, 
they have equated these generalizations 
with Hempelian-like laws and have dis- 
missed history as a discipline which 


50. Binford, “Archaeological Perspectives” ; 
Watson, LeBlanc and Redman, Explanation in 
Archaeology; Fritz and Plog, “Archaeological 
Explanation.” 

51. See, for example, Meehan, Explanation 
in Social Science. 

52. Carl G. Hempel first presented his case 
for making the methods of historical explana- 
tion the same as those of scientific explanation 
in a 1942 article: “The Function of General 
Laws in History,” The Journal of Philosophy 
39, no. 2 (1942), pp. 35-48. 

53. Binford, “Archaeological Perspectives,” 
p. 17; Spaulding, “Explanation in Archaeol- 
ogy”; Fritz and Plog, “Archaeological Expla- 
nation”; Watson, LeBlanc and Redman, 
Explanation in Archaeology. 
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simply has not yet learned to make its 
explanatory laws sufficiently explicit.>+ 
Only a few superficial attempts have 
been made to compare the problems of 
explanation in archaeology with those 
in history,” in depth. 

The past and present debates within 
the discipline of history are of funda- 
mental importance to the current search 
for a productive methodology and ex- 
planatory framework in archaeology. As 
archaeologists begin to examine the un- 
derlying assumptions of the new archae- 
ology more critically, two controversies 
among philosophers of history and his- 
torians seem of particular relevance. 
These are: (1) methodological indi- 
vidualism versus methodological holism 
and (2) the question of whether or not 
—and to what extent—history is a 
science. 


METHODOLOGICAL INDIVIDUALISM 
VERSUS METHODOLOGICAL 
HoLmisM 


Methodological individualism is an 
approach which places the individual in 
a dominant role in history. It is a view- 
point which holds that collective terms 
—such as “the state,” “the monarchy” 
or “fascism’’—do not act upon history 
as whole and individual entities, but 
rather can, and should, be reduced to 
the actions, dispositions and desires of 
individual people through the process 
known as reductionism. Those who de- 
fend methodological individualism tend 
to believe that there are no external 
universal laws of ‘human behavior, histo- 
rical change or human development. 

Methodological holism, on the other 


54. Watson, LeBlanc and Redman, Expla- 
nation in Archaeology, pp. 28, 168; Spaulding, 
“Explanation in Archaeology.” 

55. For example, B. G. Trigger, Beyond Pre- 
history: The Methods of Prehistory (New 
York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1968), pp. 
1-6; Trigger, “Aims in Prehistoric Archae- 
ology.” 
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hand, defends the existence of unseen 
historical forces or collective entities 
that act as wholes, and whose move- 
ments the individual cannot control. 
This is a more systemic approach, using 
macroscopic, supra-individual units. Its 
proponents usually believe there are ex- 
ternal universal laws acting in history 
that affect, or govern, the macroscopic 
units. Methodological holists most 
often see history as operating on the 
basis of general systems: either evo- 
lutionary, linear and progressive or 
cyclical. 

‘Throughout historical thought, the 
methodological holists have had rather 

a monopoly on opinion. Hesiod, St. 
= Augustine, Plato, Vico, Herder, Kant, 
Turgot, Condorcet, Mill, Hegel, Comte 
and Marx—-to name a few-——~all es- 
poused, to a greater or lesser degree, a 
holistic view of history; °° most of them 
were philosophers rather than practic- 
ing historians. Political commentators 
since Machiavelli and practicing histo- 
rians as far back as Thucydides have 
tended more towards methodological 
individualism. 

In the past few decades—as a re- 
action has set in against the holistic 
, movement, in general, and the holistic 
writings of Spengler and Toynbee, in 
particular—the methodological individ- 
ualists have taken the offensive®’ The 


56. Patrick Gardiner, ed., Theories of His- 
tory (Glencoe: The Free Press, 1959). 

57. For a summary of the current argu- 
ments of the methodological individualists, see 
Isaiah Berlin, Historical Inevitability (London: 
Oxford University Press, 1954); K. R. Popper, 
The Poverty of Historicism (New York: 
Basic Books, 1957); K. R. Popper, “Predic- 
tion and Prophecy in-the Social Sciences,” 
in Gardiner, Theories of History; May Brod- 
beck, “Methodological Individualism,” in W. 
H. Dray, ed., Philosophical Analysis and His- 
tory (New York: Harper & Row, 1966). For 
a summary of the current arguments of the 
methodological holists, see these essays in 
Dray, Philosophical Analysis: Ernest Gellner, 
“Holism versus Individualism in History and 
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outcome of the debate seems inconclu- 
sive. The best approach is probably 
that which many practicing historians 
have been following for a long time— 
that both individuals and social forces 
have a significant role in directing the 
course of history; deciding which has 
the greater significance is a complex 
problem the historian must reexamine 
every time he tries to explain a histo- 
rical event. 

Seen in the context of this debate, the 
discipline of archaeology is entirely ho- 
listic: it is an archaeology of undifferen- 
tiated mass movements and changes on 
the group level. This may be explained 
by the nature of archaeological data 
which, in quantification, favor the use 
of macroscopic, supra-individual units. 
But this does not excuse the situation. 
The archaeologist using a normative, 
anthropological approach does not, even 
at the lowest level of explanation, deal 
with the actions and influence of indi- 
viduals. It is disturbing that the new 
archaeologists assume that because it is 
difficult to see the individual in prehis- 
tory, the individual can be ignored. 

The debate among historians also il- 
lustrates the great variety and different 
levels of holistic terminology used by 
historians. On what levels do archaeol- 
ogists propose to define the prehistoric 
social structures they are looking for? 
Will the archaeologist’s basic social unit 
—if he chooses only one—be the family, 
the settlement, the culture area or the 
interaction sphere? What may seem 
normative to the archaeologist at the 
level of a specific village site may be 
an abnormality at the national or cul- 
ture group level, and vice versa.®® 





Sociology”; A. C. Danto, “The Historical 
Individual”; Maurice Mandelbaum, “Societal 
Laws”; Ernest Nagel, “Determinism in His- 
tory.” : 

58. For a full discussion of definitions for 
archaeological groupings, see Clarke, Analytical 
Archaeology. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY AS History OR SCIENCE 


Archaeologists have only recently be- 
gun to debate whether their discipline 
is, or is not, a science—and, if it is, 
how much of a science it is. The de- 
bate concerning history as science dates 
back at- least as far as classical times. 
The basis for the modern debate can 
be traced to the first half of the nine- 
teenth century, when Auguste Comte 
started a movement called positivism 
that proposed to treat history and its 
social phenomena in a scientific manner. 
Since then, history has oscillated be- 
tween pro-science movements and anti- 
science countermovements. Hempel’s 
1942 article °° was instrumental in the 
recent swing of historical thought back 
towards a more scientific approach. 
Over the past three decades, Hempel 
has won many adherents among histo- 
rians and philosophers of history, but 
this, perhaps, speaks more for the scien- 
tific mood of the times than for Hem- 
pel’s model. So far, the superficial at- 
tempts by historians to apply Hempel 
to history have been disastrous; there 
are now signs that history, once again, 
` is rejecting science as a teacher. 

The list of historians and philoso- 
phers of history who criticize Hempel 
is long. ‘The most vociferous are Isaiah 
Berlin, William H. Dray, Alan Don- 
ogan and J. H. Hexter.® Their crit- 

59. Hempel, “The Function of General Laws 
in History.” 

60. J. H. Hexter, The History Primer (New 
York: Basic Books, 1971); D. H. Donald, 
“Review df Hexter, The History Primer,” 
Commentary 54, no. 5 (1972), pp. 96-99. 

61. See Berlin, Historical Inevitability; 
Isaiah Berlin, “Determinism, Relativism, and 
Historical Judgments,” in Gardiner, Theories 
of History; Isaiah Berlin, “The Concept of 
Scientific History,’ in Dray, Philosophical 
Analysis; W. H. Dray, Laws and Explanation 
in History (London: Oxford University Press, 
1957); W. H. Dray, “ ‘Explaining What’ in 
History,” in Gardiner, Theories of History; 
Dray, Philosophy of History (Englewood 
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icism of a Hempelian scientific method- 
ology which attempts to use universal 
laws has a direct relevance to the study 
of archaeology. Hempel and the new 
archaeologists assume it is possible: to 
devise formal, nomothetic explanations 
of past events. This is probably both 
impossible and impractical; historians- 
seek merely coherent and adequate ex- 
planations.** .New archaeologists find 
this: inherent incompleteness and am- 
biguity ‘unsettling and uncomfoftable; 
they try to blame it not on the nature 
of history, but on the historians.* 
Hempel wrongly assumes that histo- 
rians already operate uder implicit 
laws borrowed from other disciplines, 
such as the natural and social sciences.. 
In fact, the laws of the natural sciences 
usually have only a superficial applica- 
tion to historical events. So called so- 
ciological laws of behavior are always 
either so specific that they apply only 


‘to a single event, or else so vague and 


general that they are unverifiable or 
only indirectly applicable to the Hem- 
pelian explanandum.“ On the other 
hand, there are many adequate explana- 
tions in history based on causal state- 
ments that could not, in any way, be 
construed as general laws.°® Indeed, 
even if one applied statistical-probabil- 
istic explanations,‘ many historical 
events would be shown to have had an 


Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1964); Alan Dona- 
gan, “Explanation in History,” in Gardiner, 
Theories of History; Alan Donagan, “The 
Popper-Hempel Theory Reconsidered,” in 
Dray, Philosophical Analysis; Hexter, The 
History Primer. 

62. For a discussion of adequate historical 
explanations, see Hexter, The History Primer, 
p. 32; Dray, Laws and Explanation in His- 
tory; Donagan, “Explanation in History.” 

63. Watson, LeBlanc and Redman, Expla- 
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even, or less than even, chance of 
occurring.® 

The application of a scientific meth- 
odology to history pr prehistory also 
begs some very basic differencés be- 
tween science and history. For all 
practical .purposes, natural scientific 
laws are based on experiments in closed 
systems. History is not subject to ex- 
perimentation. It is an infinitely open 
and constantly changing system where 
no two events are more than grossly 
alike; hence, it is not susceptible to the 
formulation of universal laws about 
events of a more strictly repeatable 
nature. Scientific laws deal with equi- 
librium systems such as the solar sys- 
tem or the force of gravity; history 
deals with a system that is constantly 
changing its structure from within. 
New archaeologists assume that the 
prediction of culture change, differences 
and similarities is a desirable and at- 
tainable goal for archaeology.®® Histo- 
rians and philosophers of history argue 
that there are no laws of evolution or 
change for human society, and that it is 
logically impossible, given a growing 
body of human knowledge, to predict 
the future course of history.” 

Scientific laws depend, to a great ex- 
tent, upon an ability to measure and 
quantify data. In history and prehis- 
tory, it is virtually impossible to quan- 
tify the potentially crucial psycho- 
social data, such as motivation, desires, 
intentions, goals and social forces. 
. Moreover—in view of the failure, to 
date, of investigators to fix the primacy 
for cultural interpretation on quanta of 
a supra-individual level—the efforts of 
Binford and others to discredit psycho- 
logism and related methodological-indi- 


67. Hexter, The History Primer, p. 15, ff. 

68. Watson, LeBlanc and Redman, Expla- 
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69. Hexter, The History Primer, p. 45; 
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vidualist approaches as valid theoretical 
perspectives remain unpersuasive.”? In 
cases where a combination of causal 
factors precipitate an event, Hempel’s 
rigid methodology offers no guide as to 
which causal factors are to be given 
more weight than others. Hempel’s 
method, also, has no way of accounting 
for causal factors which might inhibit 
an event from happening or of evaluat- 
ing the importance of these inhibiting 
factors. 

New archaeologists uphold their idea 
of scientific explanation as something 
superior to historical explanation— 
something which goes to the heart of 
the grammar or code of a culture. On 
the contrary, the most sophisticated ex- 
planations of the new archaeology pro- 
duce information which would be part 
of the basic data for any historical 
period.” 

While the optimism and energy of 
Binford and his followers have suc- 
ceeded in revitalizing the discipline of 
archaeology over the past decade, the 
new archaeologists have failed, so far, 
to come up with a single convincing 
cultural law. Archaeologists are already 
beginning to look, in more detail, at 
trends in other disciplines and to re- 
evaluate the scientization of archaeol- 
ogy and the underlying assumptions of 
the new archaeology from a wider and 


70. See, Colin Renfrew, “Trade and Culture 
Process in European Prehistory,” Current An- 
thropology 10, no. 2-3 (1969), pp. 151-169, 
with comments by L. R. Binford; see also, 
Colin Renfrew, The Emergence of Civilization 
(London: Methuen, 1972), for an attempt to 
integrate methodological individualism with 
a systemic interpretation of Aegean prehistory. 

71. See, for example, L. R. Binford and 
5. R. Binford, “A Preliminary Analysis of 
Functional Variability in the Mousterian of 
Levallois Facies,” American Anthropologist 68, 
no, 1-2 (1966), pp. 238-295; W. A. Longacre, 
Archaeology as Anthropology: A Case Study, 
Anthropological Papers of the University of 
Arizona, no. 17 (Tucson, Ariz.: University 
of Arizona Press, 1970). 
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less naive perspective.’* The necessity 
of a theoretical, problem-oriented ap- 
proach, the use of ecological and sys- 
tems models and the application of a 
wide variety of scientific aids to archae- 
ology 7? have earned a permanent place 
in the discipline for science, but the 
debate concerning which scientific mod- 
els of explanation, if any, are applicable 
to archaeology has only just begun. 
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The debate concerning the dangers of 
scientism in archaeology should not be 
viewed as a mere parochial quibble 
within the discipline. It is part of a 
general ongoing intellectual argument 
within social science. It has engaged 
such major intellects as .Jean-Paul 
Sartre and Claude Levi-Strauss and has 
clear political ramifications for all the 
disciplines, such as archaeology, which it ` 
touches. The reality of the current de- 
bate in archaeology must -not be dis- 
guised as a conflict of new versus old 
or culture history versus culture pro- 
cess. It cannot be ignored by any 
thinking member of the profession; the 
argument revolves around the place of 
scientific models in archaeological re- 
search. The true issues need a clear 
and vigorous airing in print. 
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Year Income Expenditures Surplus 
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$ 2,334.66 
$ 4,280.12 
($26,177.34) 
($16,982.04) 
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PUBLICATIONS 


NuMBER OF VOLUMES oF The Annals PRINTED 


(6 PER YEAR) 
* 


19610 eee eee 96,956 
K y ese ceneeeeees 101,168 
1963. ov cscs ehaczcras 106,394 
1964.00.00. eee e eee 115,416 
1965... ae ete ee 119 681 
1966........00. eee ee, 133,056 
NOG P arceairshecueee t 134,788 
FOGG ee pein, cies at 147,631 
1969.. eee cease 154,153 
1970... e ee 145,456 
Cy, err ee 139,450 
1992 E os 138,852 


NUMBER OF VOLUMES OF Tke Annals SOLD 


(IN ADDITION TO MEMBERSHIPS 
AND SUBSCRIPTIONS) 


1961... SENON 11,132 
1962. ee 14,496 
ee T A 12,438 
e E 15,247 
JOOS i percurar Sanas 12,492 
1966. aa. 18,063 
7 ee Ee 19,061 
1968 aaan 13,072 
1969.0... eee eee, 15,610 
1970. aerea e 14,143 
rara AE EEE 10,046 
ere E E 16,721 


MONOGRAPHS PUBLISHED 


Date Subject 

1962 Behavioralism 

1963 Mathematics 

1963 Public Service 

1964 Leisure 

1965 Functionalism 

1966 Political Science 

1967 Urban Society 

1968 Public Administration 

1969 Design for Sociology 

1970 International Relations 
Research 

1971 Technology 

1971 International Studies 

1972 Diplomacy 

1972 Integration 


During 1972, the six volumes of THE 
ANNALS dealt with the following subjects. 


January The Nation’s Health: Some Issues, 
edited by Sylvester E. Berki, De- 
partment of Medical Care Organiza- 
tion, School of Public Health, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
and by Alan W. Heston, Department 
of Economics, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia. 

The Government as Regulator, edited 
by Marver H. Bernstein, Professor of 
Politics and Public Affairs, Woodrow 
Wilson School of Public and Inter- 
national Affairs, Princeton University, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 

America and the Middle East, edited 
‘by Parker T. Hart, President, The 


March 


Number Number Number 
Printed Sold Distributed 

15,161 5,263 9,428 
30,725 2,560 27,979 
17,230 1,140 16,090 
37,488 3,644 33,299 
44,453 2,631 41,392 
21,000 5,645 14,948 
22,578 1,505 19,820 
25,311 2172 23,139 
16,191 3,448 13,123 
10,055 900 6,218 

~ 12,167 300 3,070 
7,609 282 3,715 
7,090 186 2,917 
8,096 16 6,081 


Middle East Institute, Washington 

D.C. 

China in the World Today, edited by 

Richard D. Lambert, President of 

this Academy. 

September The Multinational Corporation, edited 
by David H. Blake, Associate 
Professor of Business Administration 
and Political Science, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

November American Higher Education : Prospecis 
and Choices, edited by Marvin 
Bressler, Chairman, Department of 
Sociology, Princeton University, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 


July 


The following special supplementary 
articles were published in the March, 
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May, July, September and November. 
1972 issues. 


March Some Observations on Recent Political 

Philosophy and Theory, by Dante 

Germino, Professor of Government 

and Foreign Affairs, University of 

Virginia. 

Recent Trends in Ethnology: 1966- 

1970, by Robert T. Anderson, 

Professor of Anthropology, Mills 

College, Oakland, California. 

Selected Bibliography in American 

Parties and Elections, 1967-1971: A 

Brief Annotation, by Hugh A. Bone, 

Professor of Political Science, Univer- 

sity of Washington. 

September Econometrics and Model-Building, 
1967-1972, by Carl F. Christ, 
Professor of Economics, Johns Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore, Mary- 
land. 

November Developmenis in Public Adminisira- 
tion, by Dwight Waldo, Albert 
Schweitzer Professor in the Humani- 
ties, Maxwell School, Syracuse 
University, New York. 


May 


July 


Monograph 13, Instruction in Diplo- 
macy: The Liberal Aris Approach, edited 
by Smith Simpson, was published in 
March, and Monograph 14, Integration 
of the Social Sciences through Policy 
Analysis, edited by James C. Charles- 
worth, was published in October. 

The publication program for 1973 in- 
cludes the following volumes: 


January Urban Change and the Planning 
Syndrome, edited by George Fox 
Mott, Mott of Washington and 
Associates, Washington, D.C. 

The Military and American Society, 
edited by Adam Yarmolinsky, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson Professor of the 
University, University of Massachu- 
setts, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Blacks and the Law, edited by Jack 
Greenberg, Director-Counsel, Na- 
tional Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, New York 
City, New York. 

The Future Society: Aspects of 
America in the Year 2000, edited by 
Marvin E. Wolfgang, President of 
this Academy. 


March 


July 


THE ANNALS oF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY 


September Income Inequalities, edited by Sidney 
Weintraub, Professor of Economics, 
Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Novembet The Energy Crisis: Myth or Reality, 
edited by Norman I. Wengert and 
Robert M. Lawrence, Professors of 
Political Science, Colorado State 
University, Fort Collins, Colorado. 


The rotating summaries of social sci- 
ences disciplines, established in 1961, are 
being continued, as are the monographs. 

During 1972, the Book Department of 
Tae ANNALS published 493 reviews. 
More than three-fourths of these reviews, 
465, were written by professors, 10 by 
college or university presidents, 12 by 
members of private and university- 
sponsored -organizations, 6 by govern- 
ment and United Nations officials, active 
or retired. Most reviewers were resi- ` 
dents of the United States, but some 
were residents of Great Britain, Israel, 
Africa, India, Canada, and Argentina. 
Fifteen hundred and ninety-six books 
were listed in the Other Books section. 

One hundred and seventy-three re- 
quests were granted to reprint material 
from THe Annars. Fifty-four of these 
went to professors and other authors for 
use in books under preparation, and 
seventeen went to journals. Fifty-three 
requests were granted for classroom and 
adult education programs. Forty-nine 
requests came from various departments 
of the government. 


MEETINGS 


The seventy-sixth annual meeting, 
which was held in April 1972, had as its 
subject China im the World Today, and 
continued the tradition of our gatherings 
with respect to the diversity of organiza- 
tions represented by delegates, the size 
of the audiences, and the interest dis- 
played. 34 embassies sent official delega- 
tions, as did 24 United Nations missions 
and 18 states, cities, and agencies of the 
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federal government. Delegates were also 
sent by 194 American and foreign 
universities and colleges, and 125 inter- 
national, civic, scientgfic, and commercial 
organizations. Nearly 900 persons at- 
tended one or more of the sessions. The 
average attendance for a session was 675. 

The theme of the seventy-seventh 


annual meeting, held April 13 and 14, 


1973, at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel, 
Philadelphia, was The Future Society: 
Aspects of America in the Year 2000. This 
volume of THe ANNALS contains the 
papers presented at that meeting. 


OFFICERS AND STAFF 


Norman D. Palmer, Paul R. Anderson, 
Karl R. Bopp, and Marvin E. Wolfgang 
were elected to succeed themselves on 
the Board of Directors. Covey T. Oliver 
was newly elected to replace Stephen B. 
Sweeney, who retired. 

Marvin E. Wolfgang succeeded Rich- 
ard D. Lambert as President, and 
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Richard D. Lambert was elected First 
‘Vice President. 


All the officers were re-elected, and 
the Editor and Assistant Editor were 
reappointed. 


Respectfully submitted, 


THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Norman D. Palmer 

Howard C. Petersen 

Walter M. Phillips 

Paul R. Anderson 

Karl R. Bopp 

Elmer B. Staats 

Marvin E. Wolfgang 

Lee Benson 

A. Leon Higginbotham, Jr. 

Richard D. Lambert 

R. Jean Brownlee 

Covey T. Oliver 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

1 June 1973 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR « 


April 12, 1973 
Dear Sir, 

I have just read the article by George 
Fox Mott in the January issue of THE 
ANNALS, It is a very disturbing article for 
an educator who has been deeply involved 
in the de-segregation problems of this coun- 
try. 

Mr. Mott takes a strong position oppos- 
ing busing for the purpose of school de- 
segregation with a rhetoric which is hardly 
conducive to rational discourse. He says, 
“Busing is contrary to all educational 
ethic and practice in the public school sys- 
tem of the United States.” This is patently 
not true, The consolidation of rural school 
districts by busing has been a well sup- 
ported movement towards more effective 
education ever since all-weather, hard-sur- 
face roads were generally available. Through 
‘this means rural youngsters for the first 
time were able to complete both elementary 
and high school education; opportunities 
denied their parents because of lack of 
transportation—or busing. Furthermore, 
busing was the standard, approved, legally 
sanctioned means of maintaining segregated 
school systems, so that it has, indeed, on 
two counts at least been adopted as an in- 
tegral part of the functioning of our school 
system. The first reason I assume Mr. 
Mott would accept as appropriate, but I 
wonder if he has understood the full mean- 
ing of busing for segregation when he ve- 
hemently denounces busing as it is under- 
taken today to remove the last vestiges of 
Jim Crow education? 

I must also remind Mr. Mott that 
throughout urban and suburban areas two 
fleets of nonpublic school buses transport 
thousands of children to private and paro- 
chial day schools—and no one is distressed 
about the sanctity of the neighborhood 
school concept who patronizes these 
schools. 

The statements that Mr. Mott makes re- 
garding the astronomical costs of current 
busing for purposes of school integration 


are false; many school districts are actually 
busing fewer children at less cost than when 
busing was used to maintain segregation. I 
am astounded and seriously disturbed that 
a publication which I have long respected 
and subscribed to as presenting the most 
scholarly opinions on contemporary issues 
should have published as misleading, bi- 
ased, and unsound an article. There are 
few professional educators, except those 
pledged to support segregated schooling, 
who would not be apalled at the intemper- 
ate language used by Mr. Mott. I hope 
THE ANNALS will provide a place for a 
more reasonable assessment of this critical 
issue in the very near future. 
Jean D. Grambs 

Professor of Education 

University of Maryland 

College Park 


REPLY 








May 14, 1973 
Dear Sir: i 

Mrs, Grambs addresses herself to one ' 
section of my article, “Communicative Tur- 
bulence in Urban Dynamics—Media, Edu- 
cation, and Planning,” having to do with 
education, and specifically only to a section 
which begins “And then came busing.” 

Mrs. Grambs writes that I “take a strong 
position opposing busing for the purpose of 
school desegregation,” She is in error. I 
did not mention desegregation in relation 
to busing, because it is not the central 
issue, 

Protagonists of the current urban busing 
are saying, wittingly or unwittingly, let us 
break down neighborhood social patterns, 
good or bad; and they are saying it at a 
time when politica] scientists and sociolo- 
gists are beginning to realize that a neigh- 
borhood is an essential social achievement 
and that the loss of environmental security 
Is equivalent in destructiveness to the loss 
of shelter, parents, and good food. Mov- 
ing children by force from one part of the 
city to another is taking place at the same 
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time as neighborhood parents themselves, 
supported by the professional educational 
establishment (see “Community Educa- 
tion: A Special Issue,” Phi Delta Kappan, 


November 1972), are ‘seeking and im some. 


cases insisting on local control for public 
schools. 
As to the use of buses to achieve rural 


school consolidation, Mrs. Grambs has out- 


done herself .by pointing out the obvious. 
The use of bus transportation in a rela- 
tively homogeneous rural society of farms 
and adjoining towns is nothing more than 
assisting the “fifth freedom,” freedom of 
‘movement. (See Mott, “The Long Road 
to Mobility,” Transportation Century [Ba- 
ton Rouge: Louisiana State University 
Press, LSU, 1967].) The use of forced 
transportation to control a pattern of gov- 
ernance or of education is quite contrary 
to our freedom of movement privilege. 
The once-standard use of busing to enforce 
segregation does not justify the reverse. 
But, in addition to the social ethics of the 
situation, the practical results are serious. 

To take one example from many which 
could be cited, consider the loss of social 
control successfully practiced for three and 
four generations, when Chinese-American 
children, in West Coast communities, are 
obliged to bus to neighborhoods far from 
their homes. I repeat again, using Octavio 
Paz’ words: “The ideal of a single civiliza- 
tion for everyone . . . impoverishes ‘and 
mutilates us. Every view of the world that 
becomes extinct, every culture that disap- 
pears, diminishes a possibility of life.” 
(See reference in my paper, p. 121.) The 
real danger of busing is the forced destruc- 
tion of the human social pattern. Schizo- 
phrenia between life at home and life in 
school can be as dangerous as any other 
phenomenon which cuts off the circulation 
in mind, body, or society. Anthropologists 
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are gathering increasing evidence that the 
territorial imperative is an essential force 
in maintaining society. 

Perhaps the fact that Mrs. Grambs is 
an educational sociologist by training, as 
well as a former supervisor of adult educa- 
tion in Prince George’s County, Maryland, 
has caused her to be particularly sensitive 
to the desegregation issue, in view of the 
current (February—May) turbulence exist- 
ing in that county, created in large mea- 
sure by busing and its cost. A spread sheet. 
of the heavy cost of busing in that county 
is before me. The visual media have car- 
ried the message to the public, and the 
Court has accepted the detailed recapitula- 
tion of the large cost increase as fact. 

A constitutional amendment may be re- 
quired to reestablish the American ethic of 
child-centered, neighborhood-centered qual- 
ity education linked with freedom of choice 
for those who seek special values in non- 
public education—that is, ethnic, social, 
remedial, or religious. 

Readers who seek a presentation of 
many of the pres and cons of busing per se 
may find useful the NCRIEEO Newsletter, 
Vol. 3, #2, May 1972, Box 40, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, 
New York 10027. 

The busing syndrome in American educa- 
tion today is moving toward destroying the 
orderly relationships between teachers and 
community, teachers and pupils, between 
pupils and pupils, pupils and community— 
and thus is affecting negatively the learning 


. process among children in most measurable 


characteristics—preserving a balance only 
as to the color quotient—-which has nothing 
to do with education. 
George Fox Mott 
Consultant 
Industry, Government and Education . 
Washington, D. C. 


Book Department °’ 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


RopertT W. Cox and Haroitp K. JACOB- 
SON. The Anatomy of Influence: Deci- 
sion Making in International Organiza- 
tion. Pp. xiii, 464. New Haven: Yale 

« University Press, 1973. $15.00. 


The book presents a comparative analy- 
sis of decision-making in eight interna- 
tional organizations. Five are special 
agencies of the United Nations: the Inter- 
national Telecommunications Union, Inter- 
national Labor Organization, UNESCO, 
World Health Organization, and the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency. The 
other three are the International Monetary 
Fund, the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade, and the United Nations Con- 
ference on Trade and Development. 

The task is divided among eight schol- 
ars. Each has analyzed one of the orga- 
nizations according to a framework for in- 
quiry outlined by Jacobson and Cox. The 
inquiry focuses on decision-making to gain 
a better understanding of the structure and 
process of influence within international 
organizations. The editors accept Robert 
Dahl’s notion of influence as constituting 
“the modification of one actor’s behavior 
by that of another.” Although Professor 
Jacobson’s colleague, J. D. Singer, might 
take umbrage at their claim in a footnote 
that there is “increasing consensus among 
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socia] scientists” on this definition, the 
comment helps illuminate the nature of 
this rather eclectic conceptual framework. 
It bears the stamp of a committee ef- 
fort to seek the widest range of common 
denominators. 

Patterns of decision-making and the 
distribution of influence vary with the 
types of decision being made. Noting that 
the diverse purposes of the organizations 
at hand make a classification of decisions 
by “issue area” inappropriate for com- 
parative analysis, the authors have a tax- ~ 
onomy of seven categories of decisions 
based on “the nature of the issues in- 
volved. The categories are: representa- 
tional, symbolic, boundary, programmatic, 
rule-creating, rule-supervisory, and opera- 
tional. The discussion of decision-making 
by types of decisions forms one third of 
each of the case studies. The other two 
parts consist of a discussion of the actors 
participating in decision-making and the 
sources of their influence, and a very broad 
gauged analysis of “environmental im- 
pact.” The notion of environment is wide 
ranging and varies among the specific 
studies, but it usually includes some dis- 
cussion of the structure of power in the 
international system and the influence of 
states according to political or economic 
attributes. There is an attempt to provide 
some longitudinal consideration of these 
variables; thus the authors can conclude: 
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ie Whether we consider the national origins of 


«individuals or participating states, the rich 
‘Western countries with competitive polities 
‘ate the predominant influence in all the orga- 
„ nizations. Their influence has remajned re- 


3 ‘markably stable, declining only marginally 


with the occasion to membership of many 


~ new nations. 


. This, interestingly, is only marginally less 
_true in UNCTAD than in the IMF. 

In general, the study describes a system 
where the rich continue to exercise the 
greatest influence over a broad spectrum 
of organizations which have become pri- 
marily concerned with problems of devel- 
opment. The authors call it “collective 
colonialism.” 

This is the first attempt to apply a 
comparative approach to the study of 
international organizations that this writer 
has seen. The attempt to force eight 
rather different scholars into the same 
framework of inquiry appears to have come 
at some cost to the quality of the indi- 
vidual efforts as case studies in their own 
right, not to mention the quality of dis- 
course, but it permits a degree of compa- 
rability that would not have been possible 
otherwise. 

The work is valuable, both for its re- 
sults and its use as a reference tool. 
Among the case studies, I found Susan 
Strange’s discussion of IMF and Joseph 
Nye’s analysis of UNCTAD the most 
interesting. Finally, the prose often ap- 
pears to be unnecessarily awkward. In 
some areas, one more editing might have 
worked wonders, particularly in the first 
chapter, which reads as if it were written 
by the entire committee. 

Russet, J. LENG 

Department of Political Science 

Middlebury College 

Vermont 


ADAM CURLE. Making Peace. Pp. ix, 301. 
New York: Barnes & Noble, 1972. 
$10.00. 


Adam Curle has written about a topic 
with which we are all familiar, with which 
classical philosophers were greatly con- 
cerned and with which psychologists, so- 
ciologists and political scientists are in- 
volved. What more is to be said on the 
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subject? The curious fact is that despite 
all this attention, the nature of conflict, 
and making peace, are topics which are 
still largely unexplored. It is only in the 
last few decades that they have been given 
attention directly. They relate to notions 
of authority, legitimacy, political socializa- 
tion, values, deviance, and ineed, to behav- 
ioral relations generally. Scholars are not 
yet even in agreement on the meaning and 
use of these terms. One problem is-that 
these behavioral relations involving con- 
flict and integration exist at all levels of 
society, from the individual to the inter- 
state, and what takes place at one level 
probably cannot be understood without 
examining the phenomena at all levels. 
Our traditional institutional approaches to 
the study of behavior at separate systems 
levels have tended to prevent an adiscipli- 
nary analysis. Another related problem is 
that the past approaches have tended to 
be descriptive and inductive without a 
sufficient theoretical framework. Adam 
Curle has attempted to look at “making 
peace” as a field of study, regardless of 
system levels, and regardless of academic 
boundaries. In part one he has case studies 
ranging from interstate to interpersonal 
relations, and in part two he is concerned 
with different methods of making peace. 
The introduction is intended to define the 
area and approach. 

This reviewer would have liked to see 
the subject matter of the introduction 
treated more fully, so that there was an 
adequate review of the relevant literature 
and approaches, and discussion of some of 
the fundamental conceptual notions in- 
volved. Case studies are not a substitute 
for an analysis. They bring to attention 
only those aspects that the observer or 
writer is himself programmed to see. The 
same case studies could lead others to dif- 
ferent conclusions. They can be no more 
than examples to give color to analyses and 
theory. This criticism applies to the sec- 
ond part also. Furthermore, unless there 
is an adequate diagnosis there cannot be 
reliable remedies. If the nature.of man is 
the cause of conflict, then peace can be 
made in certain ways; if there is some 
other source, peace will be made in other 
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ways. Why have traditional means of 
peaceful settlement referred to in, the 
charter—judicial settlement, arbitration, 
mediation, conciliation and others—failed? 
What makes them appear to be irrelevant 
to those in unpeaceful relationships? 

This is perhaps asking too much of a 
book that is clearly intended as an intro- 
duction to what is the most complex and 
extensive field of interest that can be 
studied, conflictual and peaceful behavioral 
relations and the environmental circum- 
stances that produce them. As it stands, 
the book will serve as a useful introduction 
to the field, raising in the minds of readers 
many questions and doubts about attitudes 
and notions that usually stand as part of ac- 
cepted conventional wisdom. As such, it 
will help to provoke increased interest in 
all the difficult areas that still have to be 
explored. 

Joun W. Burton, Jr. 

University College 

London 

United Kingdom 


THEODORE GEIGER. The Fortunes of the 
West: The Future of the Atlantic Na- 
tions. Pp. 304. Bloomington: Indiana 
University Press, 1973. $10.00. 


In this wide-ranging study, Theodore 
Geiger describes those factors peculiar to 
Western civilization which have molded 
contemporary Atlantic societies. He then 
attempts to forecast the future nature of 
these societies as they confront common 
problems and trends. Geiger attributes the 
dynamism and activism of Western civi- 
lization to the concept of “redemptive 
activism” which he defines as “the moral 
imperative to work for social and indi- 
vidual improvement—and the related con- 
viction that reason and science are the 
principal means for achieving these ends” 
(p. 13). Adopting a historical perspec- 
tive, the writer traces the impact of this 
concept upon the societies of the North 
Atlantic region. In addition, he assesses 
the sociocultural factors within the Soviet 
Union and the United States which may 
shape their future international role. Fi- 
nally, he examines prospects for future 
superpower conflict and the effect of U.S.- 
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Soviet relations on developments in the 
Atlantic region. 

Geiger views the emergence of the mod- 
ern technocratic state in Western societies 
as the sult of such ideas as “redemptive 
activism.” Because the concept contains 
within itself the seeds of contradiction, it 
is not to be unexpected that technocratic 
societies experience internal tensions. De- 
spite this fact, Geiger contends, the techno- 
cratic state will prevail in the future. 
Even its critics, he argues, share the values 
of the technocratic order. 

In his final chapter, the author presents 
three alternative scenarios of the future. 
At the one extreme, he sees the United 
States and other Western societies under- 
going a process of decline in which socially 
disintegrative trends would become domi- 
nant. Little progress would have been 
made in finding solutions to today’s press- 
ing domestic problems. Dissenters and 
drop-outs from society would increase. 
There would be renewed -disorder. These 
trends would replace a pluralistic twentieth 
century American society by a particular- 
istic one in which individuals would attach 
greater allegiance to groups more closely 
associated with their daily lives. Such 
would be the “new feudalism.” Discount- 
ing the likelihood of this projection, Geiger 
observes: 


Redemptive activism, positivistic faith in the 
power of reason and science, commitment to 
the use of rational calculation and efficiency 
criteria, and expectations of continued progress 
toward eventual social perfection and indi- 
the institutions, values and processes of sociali- 
zation and acculturation of Western societies 
as to make these modes of thinking and acting 
increasingly predominant in the decades to 
come (p. 232). 


At the other extreme, Geiger rejects the 
views of those who, overly optimistic, 
“believe that the progress of science and 
technology and the power of reason guar- 
antee social perfectability,’ or “those 
seeking to realize humanistic values by 
living in small philadelphic communities” 
(p. 234). Neither a technological nor a 
humanistic utopia, in his view, lies within 
the realm of the possible. 

His median projection seeks to extrapo- 
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late from current trends those factors most 
likely to determine the nature of society in 
the twenty-first century. Some might 
charge that Geiger himself may be overly 
optimistic in seeing a society which will 
have solved many of its present difficulties. 
Significant changes will include the disap- 
pearance of the “work ethic’; it remains 
to be seen what will replace it as a “reality 
principle” capable of shaping and limiting 
human behavior. Geiger also sees a future 
society divided into those who will com- 
prise the technocratic élites, the leisured 
nonélites, and the dissenters and drop-outs. 
He recognizes that such a society might 
contain within it seeds of its own discord. 
Still, most important is that the élites will 
retain the beliefs and behavioral patterns 
associated with a technocratic society, as- 
suring the continuation of its values in 
the future. 

Some readers might regret that the au- 
thor has not attempted in his forecasts to 
suggest how policy makers might seek to 
avoid the more harmful or less desirous 
elements of his predictions. Yet, as he 
states clearly in his preface, his limited 
goal is to satisfy one of the prerequisites 
for effective policymaking; merely an accu- 
rate diagnosis of the problem as well as an 
adequate appreciation of the possible limi- 
tations that actions may have upon events. 
This work provides the reader interested in 
alternative scenarios of our future with an 
abundance of perspectives. No doubt, be- 
cause his projections are so wide-ranging, 
the author will be criticized for many of 
his assumptions and interpretations. Over- 
all, however, this book presents a provoca- 
tive framework within which future debate 
on an important topic might take place. 

DIANE K. PFALTZGRAFF 

Department of Politics 

Beaver College 

Glenside 

Pennsylvania 


SHIRLEY Hazzarp. Defeat of an Ideal: A 
Study of the Self-Destruction of the 
United Nations. Pp. xv, 286. Boston: 
Little, Brown, 1973. $8.50. 


This is a careful, documented critique 
of the United Nations, written by a former 
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headquarters official of the organization. 
Miss Hazzard served from 1952 to 1962, 
and has since maintained a knowledge of 
UN documents, as the notes of her chap- 
ters show. She combines personal experi- 
ence, conversance with documents and re- 
ports, and a perspective resulting from the 
ten years which have elapsed since the end 
of her service in the UN Secretariat. 

As her title declares, she makes grave 
criticism of the organization, writing, in her 
last chapter, of the current United Nations 
Organization that “its dissolution need 
not—and cannot possibly—await the out- 
come of a world war” (p. 246). Reforma- 
tion or reconstruction is urgently needed. 

Her most extended criticism is aimed at 
the Secretariat, including the secretary- 
general, She reviews the record of Trygve 
Lie, Dag Hammarskjöld, and U Thant; and 
finds all three unequal, in various ways, to 
the responsibilities of the task. She goes 
on to show that their difficulties arose in 
considerable part from the lack of any true 
career service in the Secretariat. Each 
secretary-general lacked the kind of sup- 
port he needed from officials who combined 
expert qualifications with imagination and 
drive. The scarcity of such personnel, the 
author shows, comes from the influence of 
geographical distribution on appointments, 
the pressure of national security investiga- 
tions—she examines the McCarthy years 
in the United States—and the lack of an 
organized personnel policy which would 
give advancement to merit. She implies 
strongly that if the Secretariat had been of 
a quality which could win confidence by its 
expert character and its creative ability to 
propose solutions to problems, the United 
Nations might have had more support from 
national governments and world public 
opinion. 

She is fully aware of the shortcomings of 
member states, which failed to give support 
to the organization, or to bring problems 
to it for settlement. A chapter is devoted 
to the effect of placing the site of the 
organization in the United States, and to 
the excessive influence of the size of the 
United States’ contribution to the UN 
budget. 

These are all serious criticisms, and the 
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book is therefore a disturbing book. The 
author is more concerned to show the 
weakness of the present organization, than 
to make any suggestions for reform or re- 
construction of it. Some suggestions are, 
of course, implied in the criticisms. The 
force of the book is diminished for the 
academic reader by the lack of an index— 
it is not easy to find one’s way back to 
specific passages which might receive a 
second reading. 

Both the expert student of international 
organization, and the general reader con- 
cerned with the prospects for world peace 
will find this book worth careful attention. 
It raises questions which require thought 
and which might form the basis for future 
action. 

Puitip W. Buck 

Political Science Department 

Stanford University 

‘California 


ANN VAN Wynen Tuomas, and A, J. 
THomas, Jr. The Concept of Aggres- 
sion in International Law. Pp. xi, 114. 
Dallas: Southern Methodist University 
Press, 1972. $6.95. T 


HARVEY STARR. War Coalitions: The Dis- 


tributions of Payoffs and Losses. Pp. 
xvi, 224. Lexington, Mass.: D. C. 
Heath, 1972. $12.50. 


Here we have two books concerned with 
war. They differ, however, in substance 
and approach. The Thomases, she a po- 
litical scientist and he a professor of law, 
both former Foreign Service officers, have 
written a slim volume combining a histori- 
cal with an analytical, legalistic review of 
the attempts to define aggression; that 
form of behavior, bordering on the non- 
descript, which leads to war. Professor 
Starr’s book focuses on the ending of wars. 
He presents us with a quantitative-behav- 
. ioral study of the payoffs of wars: how the 
spoils of wars are distributed among the 
members of the victorious coalition and 
what happens to the vanquished. 

After reviewing the traditional arguments 
as to. whether or not a definition of aggres- 
sion is needed, the Thomases claim two rea- 
sons as justifying the continued search for 
‘a widely accepted understanding of what 
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constitutes aggression. First, they argue 
that a definition is needed if the present 
cosovereign international system is ever to 
encompass even a “prgmitive” legal system. 
In essefice, aggression must cease being 
only a political concept and, instead, be 
“placed in a juridical focus...” (p. 12). 
Second, the authors maintain that a defini- 
tion of aggression will facilitate rational 
foreign policy decision making. If nations 
will prove willing to accept some legal 
underpinnings to their normally political 
considerations, an accepted definition will 
better afford statesmen the opportunity for 
objectively determining whether aggression 
has been committed, therefore warranting 
a reaction in the name of self-defense cr 
collective security. 

The major portion of the book is devoted 
to describing the problems of defining ag- 
gression. Concentrating on the United Na- 
tions, the authors first present a historical 
review of the unsuccessful attempts to 
reach agreement on a definition. This is 
followed by a topical analysis of many cf 
the seemingly intractable problems which 
have to be solved before there can be a 
widespread acceptance of the term’s mean- 
ing. One particularly difficult task will be 
deciding whether to limit the definition to 
overt military actions or whether also to 
consider actions short of an armed attack 
as aggression. The authors favor a defini- 
tion which would include acts classified as 
both direct and indirect aggression. A final 
section of the book is devoted to describing 
those types of behavior which might be 
included in a broadened definition: inter- 
ventionary and subversive acts as well as 
ideological and economic aggression. 

In War Coalitions Professor Starr con- 
structs four general isomorphic models— 
realist (power/expedience), idealist (ideol- 
ogy/community), participation, and prewar 
goals—to explain the nature of a wartime 
alliance system and the relationship be- 
tween that system and the payoffs at the .. 
end of the war. From these models Starr 
generates twenty-one hypotheses to be 
tested. They are applied to thirty war 
situations, ranging in time from the Greek 
Revolt of 1821-30 to the third Arab-Israeli 
War of 1967. 
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Multivariate analyses very rarely, lend 
themselves to simplified conclusions with- 
out generous doses of qualifying state- 
ments. This rule held firm for War 
Coalitions, But Start was able toeobserve 
that the participation model, the level of a 
nation’s actual effort in a war situation, 
was the naost pervasive explanatory factor 
in determining the distribution of spoils, 
territorial and otherwise, among the victors 
and the level of payments to be exacted 
from among the vanquished. National 
power in itself was relatively unimportant. 
Yet the realist model for ending wars was 
significant to the extent that it was posi- 
tively related to a nation’s potential for 
participation. The nature of the war also 
proved to be important. For example, 
there was an inverse relationship between 
the magnitude of war and the amount of 
spoils available as well as the equity in the 
distribution of the spoils. 

Those who are non-quantitatively ori- 
ented should not shy from this study. 
Little in the way of statistical expertise is 
required to benefit from reading Starr’s 
research. For those with training in sta- 
tistics, the ten appendixes are a refreshing 
sight. All too often quantitative research 
has been published without making the data 
available, thus impeding replicatory efforts. 

Bruce UNGER 

Department of Political Science 

Randolph-Macon College 

Ashland 

Virginia 


CHARLES Yost. The Conduct and Mis- 
conduct of Foreign Affairs. Pp. xv, 234. 
New York: Random House, 1972. 
$7.95. 


BERNARD P. KIERNAN. The United States, 
Communism, and the Emergent World. 
Pp. v, 248. Bloomington: Indiana Uni- 
versity Press, 1972. $7.95. 


Charles Yost has the best of credentials 
for writing about American foreign policy, 
having had a highly successful career as a 
professional diplomat topped off by service 
as permanent United States Representative 
to the United Nations. What is more, he 
is a diplomat who thinks clearly, writes 
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well, and can look backward and forward 
as well as at what is in front of him at any 
given time. His critique is both particular 
and general. As to the former, he finds 
many instances of past failure, misunder- 
standing of events, and “misconduct” of 
one kind or another, to which the person- 
alities of our presidents and our secretaries 
of state contributed no small share. His 
vignettes of Roosevelt, Truman, Eisen- 
hower, Dulles, Kennedy, Johnson and the 
others, while less sharply and deftly drawn 
than Dean Acheson’s portraits of his con- 
temporaries, nevertheless throw light on 
why the decisions and the policies were 
what they were. But foreign policy, as 
he sees it, is not just the product of the 
skills and foibles of people at the top. It 
also reflects traditions, prejudices, proce- 
dures, public moods, and the pressure of 
changing conditions. 

Characteristically, Yost’s preference is 
for relying, much more than in the past, on 
the competence of the professional foreign 
service. Yet he himself concedes that the 
State Department and Foreign Service, 
through bureaucratic inertia and mediocrity 
in key places, contributed to the fall to 
their present low estate. But his main 
argument has to do less with persons than 
with policy. His call is for clearer think- 
ing and bolder action to meet changing 
world conditions. He has concrete sugges- 
tions on such topics as disarmament and 
dealing with the poor countries of the 
world. In the longer range he sees the 
need of this country and others to break 
through to a new world order, one in which 
the game of competing nation-states gives 
way to a system with the necessary mini- 
mum of international authority to prevent 
war and cope with transnational problems. 
Yost’s recommendations do not demand the 
impossible but foresee a long process in 
which old and new systems coexist, and in 
which the United Nations with growing 
use and authority serves as the means of 
making the transition. But will we have 
the political leadership, the enlightened 
public responses, the necessary experts 
and procedures, to carry through that 
reasonable, modest, and vitally important 
transition? 


r 
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Bernard Kiernan’s book is a contrast, 
not only in its concentration on one aspect 
of United States foreign policy, relations 
with the Third World, but also in its 


_ grandiose theory and its hectoring tone. 


Like Yost; Kiernan sees the Vietnam ex- 
perience not as the root of all evil but as 
the natural consequence of some wrong 
basic assumptions. Yet his approach is 
ideological and his conclusions flow inexo- 
rably from it. He wants a‘drastic change 
in policy toward Third World countries, 
and to justify it he simplifies both the 
record of the past and the practical obsta- 
cles to what he proposes for the future. 
The main theme is that the United States 


_ has made itself the enemy of the inevitable 
revolutionary development process through- 


out the Third World, whereas it should 
have been sympathetically helping that pro- 
cess along. “We,” he maintains have 
blindly insisted on imposing our standards 
of stability and democracy on others, of 
exploiting them economically, and of as- 
signing to ourselves the role of world 
policeman, all in the name of the anti- 
communist crusade. 

There is much to be said, in general and 
in particular, for the proposition that the 
United States government often went over- 
board on the anticommunist theme in its 
aid programs, and for the charge that it 
feared revolutionary forces even when they 
were the natural expression of the will of 
new nations to develop according to their 
own non-Western norms. Many observers 
have made these ‘same points, and Kier- 
nan’s book shows a wide knowledge of 
recent writing on his subject. Where he 
overplays his hand is in the sweeping abso- 
luteness of his judgments and his dicta. 
Did “we” commit these sins in the same 
undifferentiated degree in Vietnam and in 
India, in Iran and Jordan’and Ghana, in 
Cuba and in the Alliance for Progress? 
Was it always so easy to see which faction 
or what leader was the embodiment of the 
right and inevitable way to revolutionary 


' development, and will it be any easier in 


the future? 

The author’s main original contribution 
is to define as “communism” the stage of 
revolutionary modernizing development in 
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which-all the Third World countries find 
themselves. He explains his purpose fully, 
but it is hard to see how this semantic 
device aoe anything but add confusion. 
OHN C. CAMPBELL 
Council on Foreign Relations 
New York 
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Jack Cuen. New Earth: The Story of an 
Early Collective Farm in East China’s 
Chekiang Province in the 1949-1956 
Period. Pp. xiii, 258. Carbondale, Tl.: 
Southern Illinois University Press, 1972. 
$7.95. 


WILLIAM Hinton. Hundred Day -War: 
' The Cultural Revolution at Tsinghua 
University. Pp. 288. New York: 
Monthly Review Press, 1972. $7.95. 


Both books under review share several 
characteristics. Both deal with the politics 
of transformation and both authors are 
sympathetic veteran reporters of the social- 
ist transformation in modern China. How- 
ever, the main strengths of these books 
are found not in broad descriptions of the 
social and political forces involved—they 
are here—but in the chronicling of tke 
day-to-day events in the lives of the indi- 
viduals who both made these forces happen 
and in turn were affected by them. 

Nowhere was the ‘struggle during the 
Cultural Revolution more fierce than in 
the universities. William Hinton’s micro- 
analysis describes how Tsinghua University 
had operated much like its Western counter- 
parts prior to 1966 in which objective cri- 
teria such as grades were all-important and 
professors were engaged in writing abstract | 
treatises with little relation to everyday 
problems. ‘That these policies were sanc- 
tioned by the Party was not unusual be- 
cause the professors had been recruited 
into the Party—after all, they were the 
experts—and the thinking of professors 
therefore became Party policy. ` 

With the spark at nearby Peita, Tsinghua 
students began to rebel against these condi- 
tions but were suppressed by “work teams” 
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sent by Liu Shao-ch’i and directed by Liu’s 
wife and daughter.. With the force of a 
whodunit, we are treated to episodes in 
which Liu himself visits the camps dis- 
guised in a mask to ‘avoid recognition. 

When Liu was publicly named as China’s 
“Khrushchev” and the work teams were 
denounced for “striking at the many to pro- 
tect a handful,” the student rebels, who 
had been struggling against the work teams, 
were suddenly thrust into power with dis- 
astrous results. 
terms “I am the core” thinking, two 
competing rebel factions emerged with 
differences on an ideological plane but con- 
testing in a pattern of steadily escalating 
violence which included the occupation 
of buildings, bombings, and hundreds of 
casualties. l 

As the shifts left and right of the Cul- 
tural Revolution are brought into focus, 
the reader is struck by the dilemma faced 
by the party cadre: which of several 
“lines?” was the correct one? Which had 
the blessing of the Central Committee and 
Mao Tse-tung? Cues which had been reli- 
able in the past such as Party policy or 
the dictates of higher-ups were reliable no 
longer. 

Finally, Peking factory workers with the 
. help, and urging, of the People’s Liberation 
Army intervened and forced a truce to be 
policed by Workers Propaganda Teams 
until a Revolutionary Committee could 
be formed to rehabilitate the professors, 
revise admissions policy, and revamp the 
curriculum. 

The author has done an excellent job of 
political reporting—for the most part he 
has allowed his subjects to do the talking. 
In addition to a glimpse into the changing 
view of education in a revolutionary soci- 
ety, we are also provided with a clear 
picture of the process of ideological re- 
molding complete with marathon criticism 
sessions. 

While Wiliam Hinton’s volume deals with 
the politics of education, Jack Chen’s 
New Earth has the politics of agriculture 
as its subject. This book, which was frst 
. written and distributed in China in 1957 
and which is illustrated with photographs 
and sketches by the author, uses a case 
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study of Chekiang Province to extol the 
virtues of agricultural cooperation during 
the first six years of the People’s Republic. 

By frequent comparison to pre-1949 
China, the improved lot of the individual 
poor and middle peasant is traced in 
considerable detail as the coop movement 
proceeded from land reform, work ex- 
change groups, seasonal and permanent 
mutual aid teams, cooperative farms and 
finally, in 1955, to collective farms. 

As in Hundred Day War, the hand of Liu 
Shao-ch’i appears, here in the form of 
“compressors” who, in the spring of 1955, 
cited many mistakes in the coop movement 
and urged a more cautious approach to the 
formation of bigger and bigger units of 
organization in line with the experience of 
the Soviet Union. As a result, the co- 
operative movement was set back tempo- 
rarily as big units split into smaller units. 
We are told in a postscript written in 1972 
that it was Liu who was able to order this 
compression in March 1955 because of 
Mao’s absence from Peking. A subsequent 
article by Mao, “The Question of Agri- 
cultural Cooperation” and the refusal of 
many units to be compressed combined to 
defeat this policy. Presumably it was this 
victory which laid the groundwork for the 
initiation of the Great Leap Forward two 
years later. 

WAYNE PATTERSON 

Department of History 

University of Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia 


KENNETH W. Grunpy. Guerilla Struggle 
in Africa: Analysis and Preview. Pp. 
v, 204. New York: Grossman, 1971. 
$12.50, 


HELEN DesFossEs Coun. Soviet Policy 
toward Black Africa: The Focus on 
National Integration. Pp. 336. New 
York: Praeger, 1972. $17.50. 


Whatever the hazards of prediction 
about African political developments, there 
seems to be room for one reasonably safe 
assumption about the future of Southern 
Africa, namely that the end of the system 
of white minority rule maintained by the 
alliance between South Africa, Rhodesia, 
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„and Portugal will come—~-whenever that 


- 


may be—as a result of the combined ef- 
fect of developments within the countries 
concerned and external pressures beyond 
their borders. 

An important element in existing external 
pressures is the guerilla struggle. During 
the last ten years outlawed African nation- 
alist movements, denied normal avenues 
for the achievement of their goals, have 


. established guerilla forces committed to the 


overthrow of the white-minority regimes. 
The nature of their activities and objec- 


“tives, calling as they do both for secrecy 


and the need to encourage the cause of na- 
tional liberation, make precise and accurate 
evaluation of their achievements and pros- 
pects difficult. Reports from the guerilla 
sources are cautious about some aspects of 
their activity, over-optimistic about others; 
from the regimes under attack there are 
reports often more concerned to ensure a 
healthy morale on the home front, than to 
provide an accurate assessment of guerilla 
achievement or potential. 

But guerilla activity remains inescapably 
part of the present day political reality of 
Southern Africa, and there is a need for a 
framework whithin which it is susceptible 
to meaningful analysis. Kenneth Grundy’s 
book answers this need admirably. His 
treatment offers a judicious blend of theory 
and practice. As a background to the 
analysis of various guerilla movements in 
Africa, he discusses political violence as an 
idea and offers a perceptive rationale of 
guerilla struggle as a political weapon. 
His “Typology ‘of African Guerilla Move- 
ments” displays a sound grasp of the 
problems of national liberation, and sug- 
gests a number of helpful criteria for seek- 


ing to determine the efficacy of African 


guerilla activity. He moves on to an 
analysis of the factors bearing on the future 
prospects of guerilla warfare in Africa, and 


. concludes with a lucid examination of the 


various possibilities that exist, by present- 
ing his own well-reasoned views as to 
what Southern Africa might look like in 
the 1990s. | 

This is a logical and balanced study 
which should prove invaluable in further- 
ing understanding of both the defects and 


_recognized only three years 
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the potential of guerilla activity as a factor 
in the political future of Africa. 


Helen Desfosses Cohn’s book—which is 
also relevant to an Wnderstanding of Af- 
rica’s political future—deals with the ap- 
plication of Marxist-Leninist theory to the 
African situation, and with the changes in 
Soviet policy. 

The incompatibility of communist ideol- 
ogy with the reality of conditions in Africa, 
which she documents, is well known to stu- 
dents of African political developments 
during -the past two decades. Already 
during the 1950s it was becoming clear 
that the orthodox Marxist prescription for 
the ills of the emerging African nations 
ignored the realities of the situation. 
Franz Fanon had occasion to point out the 
inapplicability of Marxist doctrine to the 
facts of African social and economic 
structure. Terms like “bourgeoisie” and 
“proletariat” simply did not fit the cate- 
gories of entrepreneurs and workers that 
came into existence within the context of 
an “underdeveloped” economy. As this 
came to be grasped by Soviet Russia, there 
were frequent shifts in her policy toward 
African nationalism. Many African lead- 
ers, among them Nasser and Nkrumah, de- 
scribed in 1952 as “reactionary represent- 
atives of the bourgeoisie,” were being 
later as 
leaders of “a great popular independence 
movement.” 

The development since then of a 
more pragmatic approach towards Africa, 
through the changes within Russia follow- 
ing the death of Stalin, and the rise and 
fall of Khrushchev, is discussed and ana- 
lyzed by Dr. Cohn on the basis of a wide 
range of material which includes interviews 
with important Russian officials, as well as 
much published writing. 

The result is a thorough well-documented 
study which provides a most useful insight 
into Soviet Russia’s goals in Africa. 

LESLIE RUBIN 

Howard University 

Washington 


James PincknNEY Harrison. The Long 
March to Power: A History of The Chi- 
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nese Communist Party, 1921-72. Pp. 
515. New York: Praeger, 1972. $18.50. 


This volume by Professor Harrison is 
comparable, both in quality and in size, 
with Leonard Schapiro’s celebrate? work, 
The Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
(1960). It is by far the most thorough 
effort to provide a comprehensive history 
-of the Chinese Communist Party (CCP) 
from its inception in 1921 to 1972. 

Major portion of this book—nineteen 
chapters out of the total twenty-three— 
deals with history of the party prior to its 
ascendency to power in 1949. Reason for 
such emphasis is obvious. Before it came 
to power, the Chinese Communist Party 
had engaged in a long process of intense 
political and military struggles against the 
Warlords, the Nationalists and, during the 
war, the Japanese. The bitter experiences 
that ensued are among the most telling 
drama of socio-political revolution in this 
century. As a _ historian, Harrison’s 
focus on the pre-1949 period is adequate. 
Throughout the entire volume his treat- 
ment of the party’s major events reflects 
the author’s rich knowledge of information 
that is available. 

Given the size of the volume, obviously 
it won’t be possible to review in detail even 
a portion of its contents in a limited space 
like this. In general, the book impresses 
’ me with at least two significant accomplish- 
ments, namely the author’s sensitivity to 
empirical data and evident respect for 
scholarly objectivity. In chapter after 
chapter, abundant statistical figures are 
used to substantiate foregoing statements. 
There is virtually no original data, but 
these figures are skillfully quoted from well 
researched secondary sources, especially 
those published in English. 

Harrison’s relatively objective treatment 
of the subject matter also deserves some 
credit. Too often, students of modern 
China allow their individual preference to 
dictate their research on the Chinese com- 
munist movement. It is rather common 
to see scholars being emotionally divided 
in their attitudes toward the Communists 
as opposed to ‘the Nationalists. Harrison’s 
book shows an admirable fairness in view- 
ing the Chinese Communist Party’s devel- 
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opment and struggles in a proper historical 
perspective. His writings on the post- 
1949 era also maintain an air of neutrality 
regarding the Maoists and their opponents. 

The book formulates no theory to explain 
the Chinese Communist Party’s organiza- 
tional characters nor its revolutionary vic- 
tory. Instead, it offers two major themes 


-to account for its success in winning power 


and in revolutionizing Chinese society in 
a seemingly impossible political situation. 
One of the themes deals with the party’s 
apparent success to utilize the pervasive 
sentiment of revolutionary nationalism to 
its own advantage. The other theme 
stresses the party’s mass line strategy as 
the basis of its organizational success. 
Neither of the two themes represents any 
original insights, but the author skillfully 
integrates all available data to offer a 
creditable presentation. 

In final analysis, despite its lack of 
original data and insight, the volume suc- 
ceeds in synthesizing existing information. . 
It is a well organized, clearly written, and 
coherent piece of work. Readers with 
some knowledge of the’ Chinese Commu- 
nist Party, but not well informed on the 
amount of research information now avail- 
able, should find it an extremely useful 
contribution. The reviewer expects it to 
be a standard text on the subject in many 
years to come. 

HuNG-MAO TIEN 

University of Wisconsin 

Waukesha 


CLYDE R. INcLE. From Village to State in 
Tanzania: The Politics of Rural Devel- 
opment. Pp. xii, 279. Ithaca, N.Y.: 
Cornell University Press, 1972. $12.50. 


Clyde Ingle, Assistant Professor of Po- 
litical Science at the State University of 
New York, College at Genesco has written 
a perceptive analysis of aspects of dy- 
namics of modernization in a developing 
country. The book’s subtitle, The Politics 
of Rural Development, is a more appropri- 
ate indication of its substance than its more 
vague title. Ingle carefully reviews Presi- 
dent Nyerere’s 1967 Arusha Declaration 
of “self-reliant” development. He traces 
Tanzania’s development policy from the 
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colonial to early independent periods and 
shows some of its implications for the 
rural areas. He emphasizes that the 
Arusha Declaration was a turning point in 
Tanzania’s efforts to modernize and criti- 
‘cally examines the problems confronting 
the national government in its endeavor to 
achieve the ideals of the declaration in the 
‘rural communities. 
The book is based partly on field re- 
` search and partly on documentary sources. 
The author was a participant observer in 
various meetings in two districts of 
Tanzania, He also’ conducted extensive 
interviews of national and local govern- 
ment officials and representatives of the 
national political party—the Tanganyika 
African National Union (TANU). But in 
a state where there is a fusion of party and 
state, party leaders appear to have supplied 
most of the pertinent comments. It is, 
perhaps inexcusable that Professor Ingle 
should use “any technique, even gossip” to 
gather information, albeit he explains that 
“the realities of Tanzania often thwarted 
my attempts to be scientific and systematic 
in methodology” (p. 37). Is it not unfair 
to blame others for our own shortcomings? 
Professor Ingle theoretically presents his 
work from the perspective of systems 
analysis, and this is one of its very useful 
aspects. He gives a lucid and particularly 
coherent analysis of political behavior at 
the national and local levels of government. 
He also skillfully examines the linkages be- 
tween the political systems. This approach 
is the basis for his more significant finding: 
that in Tanzania a potential conflict exists 
between the national government and the 
rural areas when the latter is expected to 
implement modernizing policies external to 
itself. To attack this problem Ingle sug- 
gests that the national government should 
have to introduce developmental institu- 
tions in the rural areas. He argues that 
the decade of the 1970s “would determine 
whether the resources of the rural areas 
would be turned successfully to the objec- 
tives of the national government through 
persuasion rather than force . . .” (p. 260). 
No doubt, Professor Ingle has made a 
useful contribution to the abundant litera- 
ture on modernization in developing areas. 
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The book is well organized. But it also 
contains several flaws. Too much space is 
devoted to description of institutions, 
structures, and communities rather than, 
the arfalysis of “politics of rural develop- 
ment.” Moreover, Ingle suggests that the 
development of the rural areas may jeopar- 
dize national objectives. Yet no con- 
vincing evidence of this is ‘presented in 
the book. In short, there are some gen- 
eral statements whose implications are left 
unsubstantiated. 

However, students of modernization in 
developing areas will find Ingle’s book 
generally stimulating and the selected 
bibliography particularly admirable. 

Jurrius EMEKA OKOLO 

Department of Political Science 

Howard University 

Washington 


AKIRA IRIYE. Pacific Estrangement: Japa- 
nese and American Expansion, 1897— 
1911. Pp. ix, 290. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1972. $12.00. 
This is another brilliant study by perhaps 

the best scholar of Japanese-American 
diplomatic history which is especially 
timely because of the recent tensions in our 
trade and political relations with a former 
enemy, recent ally, and a nation President 
Nixon himself called the “lynch-pin” of our 
Far Eastern policy. It covers only two 
decades of history when both Japan and 
the United States began their Asian colonial 
adventures, but the echoes of past tensions 
should be heeded now that the two nations 
again face a critical future in their bilateral 
and China relations. 

Professor Iriye sets the stage by a per- 
ceptive introduction covering both nations’ 
aims, methods, and mistaken perception of 
each other in the 1890s, then uses seven 
chapters to detail the expansion of Japan 
into Korea, Taiwan, Manchuria, and China, 
while the United States acquired the Philip- 
pines and a growing interest in mainland 
China. He is especially good in showing 
how the Japanese emigrants antagonized ` 
Americans on the West Coast who wished 
they had gone to. Hawaii or Asian nations, 
but does not explain the contrasting reac- 
tion of most whites in Hawaii with that 
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of their compatriots in the coastal states. 
The conflict between the Japanese sense of 
mission toward backward China and Korea 
and a similar sense shared by many Amer- 
icans who felt more Sobly-motivated than 
Japan is well-described. “Few in Japan or 
the United States were conscious of any 
tensions im their relations in China. Both 
countries were pursuing economic expan- 
sionism beyond: the territorial limits of 
their respective empires, and more often 
than not Japanese and American expansion- 
ists were friendly competitors” (p. 84). 

Iriye’s analysis of the growing confronta- 
tion between the two Pacific powers is 
based on extensive use of journalistic and 
official sources of the period and shows far 
more emotional hostility on the American 
side. Japanese writers did not see any 
conflict between their regional ambitions 
and the national security of a distant 
United States, which had its own Latin 
American sphere of influence. The author 
weaves the two strands of mutual mis- 
understandings and national fears better 
than the love-hate relationship. Basically, 
the United States promoted Japanese inter- 
ests until the China issue divided them, 
beginning with the Twenty-one Demands in 
World War I and Wilson’s reaction. There 
were many private fears on both sides be- 
fore 1914, but few really serious official 
conflicts as Japan acceded to most Western 
demands in her drive to end the unequal 
treaties and be recognized as an equal. 

Professor Iriye correctly ignores Taiwan 
and Korea as sources of friction, because 
Washington did not oppose Japanese policy 
in those colonies until 1941. Manchuria 
was a bigger issue, then the whole of 
China, but the emigration to California 
fanned racist flames not quenched until the 
nisei proved their loyalty in World War II. 
He concludes with an epilogue chapter 
better than the preceding one titled “The 
United States and Japan in the World 
Arena,” because it brings the story up to 
the present to show the relationship be- 
tween the pre-1914 period and the present. 
The footnotes and bibliography at the end 
add to the value of the work. 

This reviewer noted a tendency to use 
too many quotations from writings of the 
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period that were redundant, as well as. an’ 
overall repetitiveness throughout the book, 
but these are minor points compared with 
the superb use of Japanese sources less 
known than comparable American sources 
of the period. I hope the book can be 
issued in a cheaper paperback edition to 
enable more students to buy it for the 
lessons it gives both Japanese and 
Americans in the decade ahead when both 
nations must expand by peaceful means. 
Dovucias H. MENDEL, JR. 
Department of Political Science 
University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee 


IKENNA Nzimiro. Studies in Ibo Political 
Systems: Chieftaincy and Politics in 
Four Niger States. Pp. 287. Berkeley, 
Cal.: University of California Press, 
1972. $12.75. 


Scholarship can be dull, and Dr. Nzimoro 
seems almost consciously to have elimi- 
nated any element that might have relieved 
the tedium of his analysis of four traditional 
Ibo kingdoms. - 

His thesis is that the four Nigerian 
“tiverain” groups he studies—Onitsha, Abo, 
Oguta, and Osomari—all deserve the name 
of states, contrary to general anthropo- 
logical opinion that Ibo-land has had only 
sub-cultures but not true states. His ex- 
haustive field work into the legislative, 
executive, judicial, and military systems of 
the four kingdoms justifies his contention. 

In his monograph—an enlargement of his 
doctoral dissertation at Cambridge Univer- 
sity—he organizes his mass of material by 
giving all the detail for Onitsha and then 
repeating the process, with the same sub- 
heads, for the other three states. After 
tracing the historical and mythical affinity 
of each group with the ancient Nigerian 
kingdoms of Benin and Igala, he gives end- 
less facts about lineage and genealogical 
structure, social stratification, ceremonies 
and rituals, mortuary practices, and the 
routines of government in each state. He 
establishes his case, and to that extent 
anthropology is richer. Moreover, his 
scholarly credentials are sound: he has his 
doctorates from Cologne and Cambridge; 
he studied with Meyer Fortes, G. I. Jones, 
Edmund Leach, and other notable British 
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social anthropologists; he is now a mem- 
ber of the department of Sociology and 
Anthropology at the University of Nigeria 
at Nsukka. 

What he has published, however, must 
be called a non-book. His pages are 
peppered with Ibo names and terms, the 
latter translated only on their first appear- 
ance. More than three thousand non- 


‘English words appear in the text, often 


more than a score of them on a single page. 
The writing plods along with no more 
liveliness than that of a catalogue or a 
succession of file cards. Although two 
chapters and a few casual references ac- 
knowledge the existence of change in po- 
litical structure, the study is essentially 
static, Nzimiro nowhere suggests any rela- 
tionship of his four kingdoms with Nigeria 
and its government; and since the field- 
work ended in 1964, there is no mention of 
Biafra and of the effect of the devastating 
civil war on the four [bo states. The one 
sketch-map is wholly inadequate: it con- 
tains only six names, and one of these is 


' misspelled. 


James G. LEYBURN 
Emeritus Professor of Sociology 
Washington and Lee University 
Lexington 
Virginia 


JOSEPH OKPAKU, ed. Nigeria: Dilemma of 
Nationhood: An African Analysis of the 
Biafran Conflict. Pp. 426. Contribu- 
tions in Afro-American and African 
Studies, No. 12; New York: The Third 
Press, and Westport, Conn.: Greenwood 
Publishing Company, 1972. $14.00. 
The volume consists of ten chapters by 

eight African scholars, mainly young Nige- 

rians, written toward the end of the civil 
war or just after that time. The work 
explores the conditions leading up to the 
conflict and the factors necessary to create 

a better Nigeria today. The book is based 

on the justifiable argument that Western 

“experts” have written much about Nigeria 

but that little has been heard from Nige- 

rians themselves, who have a good deal to 
say. The authors seem neither pro-Biafran 
nor strongly supportive of military leader- 
ship for Nigeria. They are, in general, 
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critical of the impact of neocolonialism on 
Nigerian affairs and they seek a strong and 
united Nigeria. 

In the first chapter the editor castigates 
Westery journalists @nd scholars for hasty 
and sloppy writing on Nigeria, reflecting 
the fact that few experts realized the seri- 
ousness of the international situation be- 
fore the war. Moyibi Amoda gives a 
useful summary of political parties in 
Nigeria from the time of their formation 
to before the civil war. Peter P. Ekeh 
analyzes the political and military pro- 
cesses in terms of primordial politics, 
largely ethnic, and civic politics, largely 
national. The war strengthened the latter 
and in so,doing has given Nigeria’s numer- 
ous minority ethnic groups a fairer repre- 
sentation at the civic level. Okwudiba 
Nnoli argues that the Nigerian economic 
system, capitalistic and neo-colonialist in 
nature, has led to ethnically based eco- 
nomic competitions, and that only socialism 
can control the disastrous consequences of 
this: unfortunately his arguments are better 
than his old and limited sources. In an- 
other chapter Moyibi Amoda returns to 
make a long and poorly drawn argument 
concerning the respective roles in politics 
of political actors and the “theorist- 
spectator.” The most interesting section 
is his contrast of the Book of Exodus with 
the Nigerian scene. 

M. Nziramasanga offers a sound review 
of the problems of African succession 
movements from the viewpoint of the 
Organization of African Unity, and the 
reasons why the OAU was reluctant to 
interfere seriously in the Nigerian war. 
Jimoh Lawal provides a Marxist interpreta- 
tion of the Nigerian conflict. This is an 
interesting analysis except for an over- 
stressing of class factors at the expense of 
the role of bourgeois ethnicity in politics. 
Ogbemi Ola Omatete suggests what Nigeria 
must do in the future in terms of national 
security so as to prevent civil disturbances, 
and Victor P. Diejomaoh analyzes the eco- 
nomic costs of the war, which- show, sur- 
prisingly, that Nigeria‘ as a whole, came 
through the conflict in a strong financial 
condition and without huge debts. There 
is a concluding chapter by the editor. 
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This is a varied and stimulating group of 
papers, and can profitably be read by any- 
one concerned with problems of nation- 
building in new states. 

SIMON OTTENBERG 

Department of Anthropology 

University of Washington 


KENNETH Post and GEORGE JENKINS. 
The Price of Liberty. Personality and 
Politics in Colonial Nigeria. Pp. vii, 494. 
New York: Cambridge University Press, 
1973. $27.50. 


This superbly written and researched, 
but misleadingly titled, biography of a Ni- 
gerian nationalist leader, Adegoke Adelabu, 
falls between the two stools of political 
science and biography. The “process of 
. decolonialization” is “the subject of this 
book, viewed through the experience of one 
man.” Adelabu, who was killed in an 
automobile crash in 1958, was a leader of 
the National Council of Nigeria and the 
Cameroons, but lived in the Action Group 
territory of Western Nigeria, where Chief 
Awolowo was—and still is—the preeminent 
political leader. “It is not surprising,” the 
authors write, “that [Adelabu’s] life should 
be of greater significance as an illustration 
of certain processes at work than as the 
history of a man successfully involved 
in the crystallization of definite political 
forms” (p. 447). “The price of liberty” 
was paid by Nigeria in three ways, as pur- 
portedly illustrated by the study; a po- 
litical elite emerged, in the first place, that 
was more concerned with power and its 
rewards than national unity or “the welfare 
of the masses.” The parties were “not 
suitable instruments for promoting unity,” 
and finally, “the institutional structure 
which emerged .. . was unable to impose 
any control on the intra-elite conflict which 
increased after mid-1962” (p. 447) and 
which, ultimately, led to the breakdown of 
the system in the groups, civil war, and 
the military rule which continues to the 
present day. 

Pre-independence Nigeria, in its last dec- 
ade, is the period under study, a time when, 
as the authors felicitously put it, “the rules, 
the sources of power and the men who held 
power were constantly shifting.” To be 
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sure, few people’s lives could better illus- 
trate the ambiguities and dilemmas inherent 
in the system than Adelabu’s; charged with 
and investigated for corruption, a commis- 
sion attempted to establish “whether stan- 
dards had been breached, whereas through- 
out his entire life Adelabu had been con- 
cerned with the basic conditions that 
allowed any kind of action at all in a 
rapidly changing system” (p. 272). 

However, the real subject of the book is 
none of these things, but Adelabu himself. 
“Personality and Politics in Colonial Ni- 
geria” is the subtitle, but it is not a sys- 
tematic study of personality and politics at 
all, “This is not political science,” the 
authors quote an American political scien- 
tist as commenting on an early draft of 
the book. Indeed it is not. Still, biogra- 
phy, especially where so well presented, is 
an excellent vehicle for coming to under- 
stand the stuff of politics, and the authors 
might have done better not to try to 
obfuscate the central purpose of the book. 

One final point—the price of the book 
itself, a record high $27.50. It does no 
good to cry foul to the publishers, for no 
doubt such is the fair cost of and for pro- 
duction and breaking even, but I wonder 
whether such a price is above the threshold 
even of some libraries that publishers have 
always counted on as buyers in making 
their calculations. Is the academic book 
publishing business all but doomed by 
the increasingly specialized character of 
scholarship and the xerox machine? So it 
would seem. 

W. Scorr THOMPSON 
International Development 
Studies Department 
The Fletcher School of 
Law and Diplomacy 

Tufts University 

Medford 

Massachusetts 


T. O. RANGER and Isara Kimampo. The 
Historical Study of African Religion. 
Pp. ix, 307. Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1972. $12.95. 

There is more unity, and much more 
interest, in this book than in most sym- 
posia. The historical data used are mainly 
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of two kinds; those oral traditions that 
refer to identifiable persons and places, and 
.the records of missionary societies. In 
addition, the writings of explorers, official 
correspondence from early colonial days, 
and the recollections of living informants, 
have been drawn upon. The scope of the 
studies has been deliberately restricted to 
eastern and central Africa, and no less 
than four are concerned with Malawi and 
southern Tanzania. 

Mutumba Maunga outlines the develop- 
ment of the Lozi religion, and Bethwell 
Ogot that of the Padhola. George Gwassa 
has reconstructed the story of Kinjikitile, 
the prophet who launched the Maji Maji 
rebellion, using interviews as well as docu- 
ments, and shows how much his message 
was a compound of existing beliefs. 

A central concern of the contributors is 
the close interaction of politics with reli- 
gion, and hence, inevitably, with royal 
ritual. Ranger and Kimambo remind us 
in their introduction that Vansina’s re- 
search has already discredited the theory 
of the diffusion of an institution known as 
divine kingship from a single center some- 
where in the Sudan. Schoffeleer’s account 
of the Cewa M’bona cult, taken from a 
wider study not yet published, indicates 
that it originated with the autochthonous 
population, and did not become associated 
with the spirits of dead kings until con- 
querors had taken it over and reworked 
its legend. Kimambo and Omari treat the 
religious history of the Pare, as Fustel de 
Coulanges might have done, in terms of ‘a 
series of devices to integrate an ever- 
expanding population. 

Marcia Wright denotat that the 
ritual superiority of the Lwembe cult for 
the Nyakyusa was not as ancient as the 
Wilsons supposed. But this does not in any 
way invalidate Godfrey Wilson’s statement 
that the position of the Lwembe, “hedged 
with taboos,” was something like that of 
Frazer’s “divine kings.” Of course it was, 
and so has that of most African rulers 
been, To argue from this tentative state- 
ment that the Wilsons approached the 
Nyakyusa with a preconceived notion of a 
divine ruler of ancient lineage because they 
had read Frazer is ludicrous reasoning; and 
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it is typical of the inaccuracy with which 
their work is summarized here. 

‘Aylward Shorter, eschewing the word 
divinity, emphasizesecharisma. In western 
Tanzania military leadership could be at- 
tained only by persons credited with ritual 
powers, and the fortuitous possession of 
ritual objects could open the way to po- 
litical dominance over rivals with greater 
military resources. Shorter sees contempo- 
rary political ideologies in Africa as an 
expression of what Turner has called ` 
communitas in liminal rituals. 

Edward Alpers also invokes this concept 
in his argument that the installation rites 
of Yao chiefs included a liminal period at 
which, in Turner’s words, “novel configura- 
tions of ideas and relations may arise,” 
so that it could be the occasion for 
the introduction of Islamic practices. 
Ranger discusses the famous attempt of the 
U.M.C.A, to synthesize African and Chris- 
tian initiation ceremonies, and its eventual 
rejection by the African clergy. In sym- 
metrical opposition is the account by 
Schoffeleer and Linden of the persistence 
of the Nyau initiations in the face of mis- 
sion hostility, and their incorporation of 
Christian figures into their ritual. 

Lucy MAIR 

University of Kent 

Canterbury 

England 


SCHIFRA STRIZOWER. The Bene Israel of 
Bombay: A Study of a Jewish Commu- 
nity, Pp. x, 190. New York, Schocken, 

1971. $8.00. 


The Bene Israel of Bombay by Schiira 
Strizower is a most fascinating account of 
a small group of Jews on the west coast 
of India, who are said to have been some- 
what of a puzzle to their fellow Jews. 
The book attempts to trace some of the 
history of the community—including the 
traditional account of their arrival in 
India—and their relations with the rest of 
the society of which they were a part. In 
addition to her fifteen months of field work 
in Bombay, the author takes great pains 
not only to examine the situation of the 
community at the time she studied them, 
but also to trace in detail some of the 
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historical problems relating to their origins, 
religious practice, and so forth, that have 
plagued their relations with the rest of 
world Jewry, both in Bombay and in Israel. 

Her description of *their adaptation to 
the structure of the Indian society in which 
they lived for centuries is most enlighten- 
ing: for example, their original association 
with one occupation, oil-pressing, which 
they have now completely given up, their 
refraining from eating beef, their disap- 
proval of the re-marriage of widows, their 
use of Marathi for all occasions, and so on. 
What is striking about the Bene Israel 
adaptation is that they were “assimilated 
to a system not normally associated with 
Judaism—unlike Islam and Christianity” 
(p. 31). She also presents an excellent 
historical analysis of the impact of colonial- 
ism on this group. ‘Traditionally the 
Bene Israel were scattered among the vari- 
ous villages of the Konkan—the coastal 
aréa south of Bombay—with only a few 
in any given village. Sometime during the 
eighteenth century they began to move to 
Bombay, drawn there by the demand for 
skilled laborers, such as carpenters, and by 
the hope of military service under the 
British, Many enlisted in the regiments 
of the East India Company. In Bombay, 
they became a clerk caste. But this move 
to Bombay led to more than a mere change 
of habitat and occupation. Indeed, it was 
only in Bombay that they were able to 
live more as a group, to emerge as a com- 
munity in a truer sense than when they 
were dispersed in a wide number of villages. 
It is interesting that Iravati Karve, per- 
sonal communication, noted a similar pro- 
cess occurring, at a somewhat later time, 
among members of a variety of occupa- 
tional castes in Maharashtra. In any case, 
their coming to live in relatively close 
proximity led to the setting up of a number 
of institutions to serve the common wel- 
fare. Strizower presents an excellent de- 
scription of the functioning of these insti- 
tutions at their flourishing peak. Her 
description of the working of caste among 
the Jews is also noteworthy, not only for 
her description of caste within the Bene 
Israel but also for the description of the 
relationship between the Bagdadi Jews and 
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the Bene Israel. Since the vast majority 
of Bene Israel have now migrated to Israel, 
her study is especially helpful—and also 
rather poignant—in acquainting us with 
the community while it was still a most 
viable one. 

All in all, this book is certainly of inter- 
est not only to those concerned with prob- 
lems of world Jewry, or students of minor- 
ity groups, but also to an understanding 
of the mutual process of accommodation 
taking place between the traditional Indian 
system and a totally different religious 
system. 

J. P. MENcHER 

Department of Anthropology 

Herbert H. Lehman College 

Bronx 

New York 


LAWRENCE VAMBE. An Iil-fated People: 
Zimbabwe Before and After Rhodes. 
Foreword by Doris Lessing. Pp. xxiv, 
254. Pittsburgh, Pa.: University of 
Pittsburgh Press, 1973. $6.95. 


This unusual book combines elements of 
autobiography, oral history and polemic 
argument to relate the modern history of 
Mashonaland. These variegated approaches 
unfortunately endow it with certain weak- 
nesses. Although seemingly presented as 
a scholarly, if admittedly opinionated, 
monograph, the work is practically devoid 
of documentation (one work by T. O. 
Ranger is cited); at critical junctures the 
transition is rough or non-existent, and a 
certain discontinuity permeates the entire 
study. Such shortcomings would be the 
ruin of many books. Yet in this instance, 
when they have been recognized and enu- 
merated, the fact remains that this is a 
scathing indictment of the development of 
apartheid delivered with telling impact. 

The author, a black who grew up in the 
Rhodesian village of Chishawasha, near 
Salisbury, compares the treatment accorded 
his people’s past to that dealing with 
the ruins of Zimbabwe: “A compound of 
mystery, myths, fantasy and distortion” 
(p. 29). Most of the book is devoted to an 
analysis of the impact of European incur- 
sions from the time of Cecil Rhodes on- 
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wards. Drawing principally on his own 
experiences and information obtained from 
his family circle, Vambe depicts the insidi- 
ous encroachment of ‘“Europeanization” 
into tribal life and the concomitant dis- 
integration of traditional and frequently 
preferable mores. 
of striking examples, many. of the fallacies 
of white supremacy. The present Rho- 
desian government emerges as a pernicious 
political system lacking a single redeeming 
feature, and the Christian church, while 
earning praise for its contributions to 
native education, is castigated for its 
failure to foster its own basic premise of 
brotherly love. : 

The keynote of this book is to offer a 
myopic or uncaring world a rational expla- 
nation of why five million Rhodesians des- 
-perately want the freedom to pursue their 
own destinies. One should not swallow the 
author’s arguments unquestioned, but he 
offers poignant testimony, drawn from a 
legacy of bitterness and mistreatment, of 
man’s seemingly endless capacity for in- 
humanity to his fellow beings. This is a 
significant work, most reasonably priced, 
which, with other recent publications such 
as Eshamel Milambo’s Rhodesia: The Strug- 
gle for a Birthright (Humanities Press, 
1972), bids fair to dispel the miasma of 
racism which has long shrouded a once- 
proud people. 

James A, CASADA 

Department of History 

Winthrop College 

Rock Hill 

South Carolina 
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D. G. Boyce. Englishmen and Irish Trou- 
bles: British Public Opinion and the 
Making of Irish Policy, 1918-1922. Pp. 

- 253. Cambridge, Mass.: Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, 1972. $10.00. 
D. G. Boyce, as indicated in his biblio- 

graphical note, has recognized the danger 
of being overwhelmed by an excess of 
material and has accepted the necessity of 


He exposes, in a series ` 
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drastic selection, especially as he has been 
dealing with a period when George Gallup 
was still an undergraduate. He has relied 
greatly on the newspapers and on the noisy 
outcries of the humanitarian extremists, 
such as the Peace with Ireland Council. 
What articulate opinion there was appar- 
ently took the form, for the most part, of 
opposition to the government policy. 
When assassinations and other atrocities by 
the LR.A. led the Royal Irish Constabu- . 
lary and their auxiliaries to counter- 
atrocities (reprisals), the most notorious 
of which was the incident at Balbriggan in 
September, 1920, loud protests arose 
against meeting force with force. Natu- 
rally, as the old saying goes, “the wheel 
that squeaks loudest gets the most grease,” 
but one cannot help wondering why a fuller 
exposition of the ideas of the government 
supporters is not given us. How could that 
incurable optimist, Lloyd George, succeed 
in hanging on for so long a time-——Sinn Fein 
did too, of course—before the Irish Free 
State was accepted? The fact is that a 
great many Britishers, like Lord North- 
cliffe, were in a “muddle” but still not pre- 
pared to surrender. British labor refused 
to support Irish labor. The nonconformist 
world was split. As Boyce indicates, the 
British felt bored with Ireland (p. 46, but 
cf. p. 13) until well along in 1920 but then’ 
wanted to get rid of the problem at almost 
any cost. In the end Sinn Fein had to 
compromise, too, giving up even Ulster, 
and nowadays one senses the misgivings of 
Eire at the prospect of handling Ulster if 
she could get it. 

At the back of the government’s reluc- 
tance to accept the necessity of concessions 
lay the fear that Irish freedom would 
destroy Britain’s strategic security in the 
world. This factor Boyce explains clearly, 
but how it entered into public opinion is 
not so clear. Not political, nor yet mili- 
tary, defeat—for the government never 
resorted to all-out force—but the one- 
sided pressure of the bruised British con- 
science compelled the government to carry 
through the hard bargaining which pro- 
duced the treaty of 1922. This is Boyce’s 
thesis. With tacit but unconcealed reserva- 
tions, Sinn Fein accepted the treaty be- 
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cause it, in turn, had to. In this sense the 
British government’s fighting retreat suc- 
ceeded for the time being. The hard 
realities remained. 
CHESTER H. KIRBY 

Emeritus Professor of History 

'Brown University 

Providence 

Rhode Island 


WILBUR DEVEREUX and ARVEL B. ERICK- 
son. The Peelites. Pp. ix, 259. Co- 
lumbus: Ohio State University, 1972. 
$10.00. 


In early 1847 when it was suggested that 
a rallying letter be sent around to his sup- 
porters, Sir Robert Peel objected. “I 
pointed out,” he wrote, “the difficulty of 
determining to whom such a letter should 
be addressed, ...” (Parkers Graham, 
Vol. 11, p. 53). In spite of this the au- 
thors of this book say that “it would... 
have been a boon to historians if Peel had 
scanned the lists and picked out his fol- 
lowers, but he did not” -(p. 77). He did 
not because he could not—and he was 
not alone. The evidence is clear in this 
book that the most astute and interested 
contemporary observers—Peel, Bonham, 
Young, and, on the other side, Stanley— 
could not draw up a really accurate list 
of “Peelites.”’ Often historians can do at 
later time what contemporaries found im- 
possible; this is not one of those cases. 
And yet the authors of this book devote 
the greater part of it to attempts to list, 
enumerate, and categorize .politicians be- 
tween 1846 and 1857. Assuming that that 
effort is worthwhile, no matter how. diffi- 
cult, it is certainly true that the most 
meticulous care must be taken to get names 
and numbers right. Unfortunately a read- 
ing in manuscript of some letters of 1852 


- from John Young to Gladstone, and rightly 


designated as letters of such importance for 
the identification of Peelites as to justify 
the printing of large sections of them in 
an appendix (pp. .236-39), makes it dis- 
tressingly clear that names, numbers, and 
the texts of basic letters have been handled 
so carelessly in this book as to make all 
‘the conclusions based on them suspect. 
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For example, in Young’s letter of 4 August 
1852, the authors say he wrote: “Amongst 
the doubtful I reckon Patten, Egerton, 
... while what Young actually wrote 
was “Tatton Egerton”—one man not two. 
In the next paragraph the authors say he 
wrote: “I make the Govt a present 
of .. .” and there follows a list of names 
one of which they say is illegible, but is 
quite clearly Benbow; that name is fol- 
lowed, they say, by Tennent, but Young 
actually wrote Smollett, and Tennent isn’t 
mentioned; then at the end of the list the 
authors say he wrote “all of them Free 
Trade Derbyites . . .” whereas it is most 
important in understanding the letter to 
know that Young wrote instead “ — of all 
the Freetrade Derbyites, — ” meaning that 
he would make the Government a 
present of those named and the Freetrade 
Derbyites. Things are no better with the 
other two letters from Young both of which 
are wrongly said to be in Additional 
Manuscript 44327. In the letter of 10 
August Young wrote Cubitt where the au- 
thors write Colville; the name said to be 
illegible is clearly Forbes Mackenzie; 
twice the authors say Young wrote thirty- 
four—and perhaps he should have—when 
very plainly he wrote thirty-five. Without 
any indication, a paragraph is dropped in 
which Young names Edwin Crafer of the 
Treasury as “probably the best authority in 
England as to how matters really stand”— 
no unimportant assertion. In the letter of 
September 21, Young argues that of four 
men he names “three at least out of the 
four” will be found to be Derbyites; the 
authors say he wrote “three at least times 
out of four’-—a very different statement. 
At the end of their excerpt from this letter 
they have Young quite senselessly writing: 
“I do not quote, but your meaning... .” 
when Young actually wrote: “I do not 
quite hit your meaning... .” Obviously 
no reader should rely on the lists and 
numbers derived from transcription of this 
quality; one would have to go back to the 
manuscripts and the division lists for one- 
self, and therefore the large proportion of 
this book devoted to the at best tiresome 
business of arriving at lists of Peelites 
must be regarded as untrustworthy. But 
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also again and again the evidence of this 
book leads one to the conclusion that any 
attempt to arrive at exact lists is bound 
to be fruitless; that such will be the case 
is in itself interesting and deserving of 
more thoughtful comment than it receives 
here. 

The more general chapters of the book 
are flawed in another way. To begin to 
understand the elusive bonds that bound— 
and failed to bind—“the Peelites” together 
it is necessary to recognize the extra- 
ordinarily tense, explosive, emergency situ- 
ation that existed in 1845 and 1846; the 
situation whose heat forged, even.if only 
for a moment, a group together that, 
against all likelihood, followed Peel in 
repealing the Corn Laws. The authors do 
not convey to the reader the peculiar atmo- 
sphere of that crucial period. (It is sig- 
nificant that Mrs. Woodham Smith’s book 
on the Irish famine is not to be found in 
the bibliography.) In fact an unwary 
reader could justly conclude from this book 
that what Peel—a “covert” Free Trader 
from 1842 onwards (p. 9)—did was to 
follow a natural, almost inevitable, line of 
development from the policies of Robinson 
in the twenties until, in his search for a 
way “to invigorate the sluggish economic 
situation . . . he took a firm step across 
the line and turned to the Radicals for a 
remedy” (p. 214). All the heat, drama, 
bitterness, and courage that marked the 
Peelite secession are, in effect, ignored and 
as a result all the complex shifts of opinion 
and allegiance that ensued become more 
difficult than ever to understand, and an 
accurate and balanced assesment of the im- 
portant contributions of the Peelites, both 
for good and for bad, cannot here be found. 
The strongest chapter in the book is that 
on “Lord Aberdeen as Prime Minister’; it 
contains a measured and judicious defense 
of that unfortunate statesman. 

Duprey W. R. BAHLMAN 

Williams College Í 

Williamstown 

Massachusetts 


Nicuotas D. EpsaLty. The Anti-Poor Law 
' Movement. Pp. vii, 285. Totowa, N.J.: 
Rowman and Littlefield, 1971. $12.00. 
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This book gives the first comprehensive 
and documented account of the fight 
against the new English Poor Law in the 
decade after it was passed in 1834. The 
celebrated report which preceded it, and 
the act itself were unique among the in- 
quiries and legislation of the age of reform 
because they touched directly ‘upon the 
critical matter of social discipline. Their 
reception, too, was unique, for it involved 
the earliest sustained protest in an indus- 
trializing society against social legislation. 

Mr. Edsall provides a careful and illumi- 
nating study. Readers will find it useful 
as a basis for their own reflections on the 
state of England in this period. They may 
also find that it leads on to a broader con- 
sideration of the limits of centralized action 
in dealing with complex, emotive and po- 
tentially explosive problems. Some critics 
may feel that there are more figures below 
the level of O’Connor, Fielden and Oastler 
whose. career and contributions might have 
been considered, and more provincial pri- 
mary sources that might have been con- 
sulted; others will wonder whether further 
pursuit of this kind would have added very 
much ,to the picture. 

The English legislators of 1834 were try- 
ing to adapt to hectic change, with an 
inadequate knowledge or appreciation of 
the society with which they were dealing. 
They decided that the conditions upon 
which the able-bodied laborer and his fam- 
ily received relief, especially in augmenta- 
tion of wages, were too easy. Through 
their Poor Law commissioners they in- 
structed those responsible for operating the 
system in the parishes to set up new ma- 
chinery which would be more rigorous, and 
centrally controlled. In thus seeking to 
make pauperism more painful than it al- 
ready was they were guilty of that callous- 
ness to which remoteness can so often lead, 
but they thought themselves confronted by 
a general problem requiring a general solu- 
tion. In any case they left much of their 
act. discretionary, for much was left for 
interpretation and implementation by the 
commissioners. The government knew, in a 
general way, what it wanted, but it expected 
the commissioners to move tactically, and 
with discretion, avoiding the embarrass- 
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ment, or even danger of large scale show- 


down. The story provides one of the 


earliest examples of government of an 
industrial-urban society discovering the 
limits of its own powers in térms of 
acceptability and enforcement. 

Those at the receiving end of the law— 
the poor, the near poor, and those vulner- 
able to poverty—had to respond. In the 
arable south they did so by more or less 
passive acceptance. Those of the industrial 
north, provoked by the depression and un- 
employment of 1836, offered a good deal of 
resistance. Between the commissioners and 
the poor were the more fortunate classes. 
They were a mixed lot. They included 
Tory squires who still thought rather 
vaguely in terms of a social bond unifying 
society. There were the middle-class radi- 
cals who espoused the cause of the poor 
and who provided most of the coherence 
of the movement, organizing the attempts 
in different parts of the industrial north to 
make the act unworkable. The magistrates 
could not escape responsibility, but they 
had no desire to read the Riot Act or call 
upon the alien London police or the mili- 
tary. The ratepayers in the towns saw 
the point of reducing the cost of the poor 
in money terms, but shared the magis- 
trates’ fear of civil disturbance and dislike 
of bringing in coercive power from out- 
side; some, too, resented the attempt to 
take out of their hands the relieving of 
their own poor. 

The postures of the parties thus were: 
Parliament had stated a general program; 
the commissioners were appointed to define 
it and carry it out, but with discretion; 
the northern laborers feared, resented and 
resisted; the middle class provided both 
the greater part of the radical leadership, 
together with the civic authorities respon- 
sible for urban peace and good government. 
Mr. Edsall recounts how this drama was 
enacted on the tiny stages of Oldham, 
Todmorden, Bury, Burnley, Wakefield, 
Huddersfield, and lesser places, with the 
constellation of forces and the outcome 
varying. He does not really make clear 
why the great northern cities like Leeds, 
Sheffield, Manchester and Liverpool seem 
to have played no significant part, or why 
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London was undisturbed. The hoped-for 
national movement, able to operate on 
national: politics did not materialize. 

But enough resistance was brought to 
bear to cause the commissioners, after a 
striking show of persistence and adroitness, 
to desist, at least to a considerable degree, 
from their ambition to bring about na- 
tional uniformity based upon the report and 
the act. In this the government concurred. 
A kind of equilibrium had been reached 
between the contending forces. To this 
extent the resistance had been a success. 
But though the commissioners were some- 
what demoralized, the spirit of the Poor 
Law was never abandoned, nor was the 
idea that the system would operate under 
national principles, though necessarily 
modified by local humanity and discretion. 
It might have seemed that the British 
Parliament for a short time in 1834 and 
departed from empiricism and embraced a 
doctrinaire solution. But, even in the act 
itself, it had retreated from this very early, 
by leaving so much to be interpreted by 
the commissioners. Having encountered 
opposition, tested it through the commis- 
sioners and found it formidable, the 
government was not prepared to strain 
its authority by imposing its solution: 
the Poor Law could still be flexible and 
pragmatic. 

It may be that in this phase of the 
maturing industrial revolution the pressure 
of protest was relieved by a series of minor 
cathartics, purging the power of any alli- 
ance of radical middle-class men with the 
workers. The disturbances over the Re- 
form Act, the Factory Acts, the Poor Law, 
Chartism and the Corn Laws failed either 
to erode the industrial system or cumula- 
tively to gather sufficient strength to chal- 
lenge it. We are indebted to Mr. Edsall 
for a careful’ account of one of these 
incidents, though he does not go beyond it. 

S. G. CHECKLAND 

Department of Economic History 

The University of Glasgow 

Scotland 


ZVI Y. GITELMAN. Jewish Nationality and 
Soviet Politics: The Jewish Sections of 
the CPSU, 1917—1930. Pp. vii, 573. 
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‘Princeton, N.J.: “Princeton University 
Press, 1972. $20.00. 


This admirable study covers in detail and 
in depth the history, from conception to 
interment, of the Jewish sections of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
Mr. Gitelman is not only ‘master of the 
whole intimidating array of languages and 
literature required for his subject: his 
application of the current categories of 
political sociology clearly proves its value 
in this historical narrative and it leads him 
to probe significant problems and examine 
systematically the range of relevant factors. 

The narrative covers consecutively the 
politics of the Jewish question in Tsarist 
Russia; a broad spectrum of Jewish parties, 
and their adjustment to the revolution; the 
several alternative approaches of the Bol- 
' shevik regime to the Jewish community; 
the emergence of the Communist Party 
Jewish sections (the Evsektsiia) and the 
dissolution of other Jewish parties; the 
broadening functions and “modernizing” 
policies of the Evsektsiia toward the Jew- 
ish community; the internal dissensions of 
the Evsektsiza, and its abrupt dissolution 
with the change of the general Soviet line; 
and, finally, conclusions of general applica- 
tion, and an epilogue on the tragic end of 
Evsektsiia leaders. 

The analytical model used in this 
study of the remaking of a national minor- 
ity in the USSR is one of modernization by 
an authoritarian regime, rather than of the 
simple dynamics of totalitarianism. Mr. 
Gitelman concentrates on the intricate dia- 
lectical relation between breaking down 
and utilizing the ethnic solidarity of a 
traditional community, between disinte- 
grating and integrating the corporate Jewish 
identity. He continually draws parallels 
and contrasts with other cases of moderni- 
zation and with other Jewish situations; 
and his sometimes extensive digressions in 
this vein often illuminate general issues, 
and highlight his own narrative at rela- 
tively little cost in coherence and focus. 

This approach has advantages as well 
-as pitfalls in regard to the historian’s 
perspective, The story, which is, after 
all, one of the deliberate destruction 
of a tradition and the near-dissolution 
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of a people, is written from assumptions 


-which require empathy, and not simply 


neutrality, toward the policy and its agents. 
Mr. Gitelman nonetheless achieves useful 
insights *by this effort to suspend judgment 
and identify with his actors. 

There is, moreover, a peculiar difficulty 
involved in applying sociological models to 
historical narrative. These models often 
operate with what are called “latent” 
rather than “manifest functions,” roughly 
similar to what Marxists call the “objec- . 
tive” as distinct from the “subjective” sig- 
nificance of acts. In historical narratives 
which use this armature of concepts, there 
is always the danger of transforming the 
“objective” character of acts—that is, what 
they often unintentionally produce—into 
their subjective intent. The loss both to 
empathetic understanding and to judgment 
will be great, unless the historian is subtle 
and not merely dialectical. 

There is a certain flattening out of 
psychic conflicts in Mr. Gitelman’s account 
of the Evsektstia which may be attributed 
to the occasional tyranny ‘of his method. 
But for the most part his direct insights 
prevail, and, as a result, the nuances and 
complexities of his subjects’ personal and 
ideological situations are very effectively 
conveyed. 

BEN HALPERN 

Brandeis University 

Waltham 

Massachusetts 


Harotp J. Gorpon, Jr. Hitler and the 
Beer Hall Putsch. Pp. xii, 666. Prince- 
ton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1972. $19.50. Paperbound, $8.95. 

The events of the Beer Hall Putsch of 
November 1923 are generally well known. 
German accounts of Hitler’s quixotic at- 
tempts to seize power in the Reich by 
means of a highly localized coup d’état in 
Munich are rather numerous because of the 
apparent innate compulsion of German 
public figures to bless the world with their 
memoirs. However, there has never been 


. the kind of detailed and thoroughly docu- 


mented study of the pre-Putsch era, the 
intricate course of the main event, and the 
aftermath as has been accomplished by 
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Professor Gordon, who has spent nearly a 
decade on the preparation and writing of 
this book. In the opinion of this reviewer, 
Professor Gordon’s work is, as far as the 
historical details are Concerned, ineluding 
his references to the numerous participants 
in the political life of Bavaria, the final 
account on-this subject. Indeed, it is dif- 
ficult to visualize that any additional in- 
formation could be found in the future. 
The wealth of information contained in 
this book gives it an encyclopedical char- 
acter and, therefore, will be of the utmost 
value to students of German history, espe- 
cially to those concerned with the Weimar 
Republic and the Third Reich. 

Practically every possible aspect of the 
complex situation, as it prevailed in Bavaria 
during the fateful period from 1921 to 
1924, is carefully analyzed. The difficul- 
ties of providing internal security, faced 
by the Bavarian government as result of 
the increasing radicalization of large parts 
of the population in the wake of an accel- 
erated inflation, strong resentments to the 
Reich government in Berlin, and the appre- 
hension caused by the fear of a leftist 
invasion from other parts of Germany, led 
the government in Munich to seek addi- 
tional support from the patriotic move- 
ment. The triumvirate comprised of Dr. 
Gustav von Kahr, the appointed General- 
staatskommissar, General Otto von Lossow, 
commandant of the Bavarian Reichswehr, 
and Hans Ritter von Seisser, Chief of the 
Landpolizei Office, was supposed to provide 
stability for the government. It was, 
however, the same group of individuals 
through which Adolf Hitler attempted to 
assure success of his Putsch because he 
realized that his own National Socialist 
Party and Storm troopers could only pro- 
vide the spark for the overthrow of the 
legitimate government of Bavaria. 

Professor Gordon’s analysis of the failure 
of the coup d'état and its after effects pro- 
vide a solid basis for a better understand- 
ing of the subsequent developments in 
Germany, which reached their climax with 
Hitler’s ascension to power by using his 
two basic weapons, which were already 
clearly identifiable in the pre-Putsch era— 
propaganda and force. 
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One point of the author’s observation 
deserves special attention because of its 
striking similarity to the situation in the 
Federal Republic of Germany in 1973. The 
composition of the Nazi Party was marked 
by a high percentage of young people and 
students, a fact which provided not only a 
considerable part of the impetus for the 
movement but also greatly influenced the 
outlook of those who eventually occupied 
influential positions in the educational sys- 
tem and in the civil service. Today’s left 
radicals apparently play a similar role and 
their impact upon the contemporary situa- 
tion in West Germany is a source of great 
concern. Also, Hitler’s emphasis of the 
extra-parliamentary struggle is repeated by 
the present forces striving for a change of 
the prevailing “system.” 

Professor Gordon’s efforts to clarify spe- 
cific events or attitudes of key personnel 
seem to miss, at times, the mark. His asser- 
tions, for example, that Adolf Hitler shared - 
the characteristics of Savonarola and that 
“Stalin was undoubtedly sincere in his 
devotion to the doctrines he espoused and 
preached” (p. 245) are questionable, to 
say the least. 

The organization of this voluminous work 
appears, at first, well thought out and logi- 
cal. However, there is a considerable 
amount of repetition, not only as the result 
of recurring conclusions and summaries. 
A highly detailed and most useful index 
greatly facilitates the use of this scholarly 
and valuable addition to the field of 
German history. 

Eric WALDMAN 

Department of Political Science 

University of Calgary 

Canada 


GAYLE DURHAM HOLLANDER. Soviet Po- 
litical Indoctrination Developments in 
Mass Media and Propaganda Since 
Stalin. Pp. vii, 244. New York: 
Praeger, 1972. $15.00. 

Mose L. Harvey, Leon Govure, and 
VLADIMIR PROKOFIEFF. Science and 
Technology as an Instrument of Soviet 
Policy. Pp, iti, 219. Washington, D.C.: 
Center for Advanced International 
Studies, 1972. No price. 
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The second of these two works is the 
less likely to interest social scientists. For 
those specifically concerned with Soviet 
foreign policy, however, it provides a handy 


compilation of information on Soviet ca- ` 


pacity. From this point of view, the most 
useful part is chapter 3, “Soviet Expendi- 
tures on Science and Technology,” which 
summarizes and carefully assesses available 
data on budgetary allocations. Former am- 
bassador Foy D. Kohler, faculty member 
at the University of Miami Center for Ad- 
vanced International Studies, which issued 
the monograph, provides a succinct, au- 
thoritative foreword on general implications 
for Soviet foreign policy, pointing out that 
“it is clear in retrospect that Khrushchev 
himself had already [in 1964] initiated a 
new effort to build basic Soviet strength,” 
particularly in strategic weapons, as a re- 
sponse to Soviet humiliations in the Cuban 
missile crisis and elsewhere. 

The more detailed discussion of Soviet 
intentions and utilization of scientific and 
technological power is not quite as compre- 
hensive as might be expected. Over one 
half of this short book is devoted to docu- 
ments, or rather, selected passages, many 
of them very short, from Soviet speeches 
and publications. Much of the text, too, 
consists of quotations and brief commen- 
tary on them. Nearly all of this material 
is restricted to the post-Khrushchev pe- 
riod, which heightens its relevance to cur- 
rent problems, but reduces the opportunity 
for qomparative perspectives, which con- 
sideration of such early episodes as Soviet 


use, in the 1930s, of trans-polar flights to. 


create an impression of technological prog- 
ress, might have provided. Another mono- 
graph on Soviet use of such feats, up to 
and including the Sputniks, as vehicles for 
propaganda on the superiority of the Soviet 
system, is still badly needed. The authors 
have virtually nothing to say about specific 
utilizations of technology to impress devel- 
oping countries’ elites, or the very interest- 
ing subject of meshing Soviet and East Eu- 
ropean communist technological activities 
in the developing world. On the other 
hand, anyone concerned with the prospects, 
budgeting, and organization of American 
scientific and technological activity will 
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find the Harvey-Gouré-Prokofieff mono- 
graph invaluable. 


Professor Hollander’s monograph will be 
equally useful to persons dealing with the 
organizational aspects of Soviet mass media, 
whether for facilitating direct contacts or 
on a comparative basis. The book is an 
excellent supplement—as she intended—to 
Alex Inkele’s Public Opinion in Soviet 
Russia (Cambridge, Mass., 1950) and also ` 
to Mark Hopkins’ recent Mass Media in 
the Soviet Union (New York, 1970). 
Hollander’s work lacks Hopkins’ perspec- 
tive as a working journalist who had spent 
a year of study in the USSR; and conse- 
quently, penetrates less deeply into the 
operation of the press. In rare instances— 
her exaggerated view of absence of. adver- 
tising before the late 1950s, for example— 
Hollander’s generalizations are question- 
able. On the other hand, her coverage is 
broader, including oral propaganda and 
films, and very comprehensive in its orga- 
nizational detail. Her compilation of the - 
increasing volume of Soviet audience re- 
search is the outstanding feature of the 
book. Guarded as Soviet surveys—or at 
least the publication of their results—have 
been, they are now sufficiently numerous 
that fairly firm generalizations are feasible. 
Because Hollander presents this survey data 
at length, in relation to each medium, the 
treatment does tend to repetition. Pro- 
vision of population bases, such as the dis- 
proportionate ratio of women to men in 
middle age groups, would have made some 
statistical presentations more meaningful. 
The attempt at comparative analysis of 
medium audiences in chapter 7 is too brief 
and not as sharply focused on quantitative 
comparisons as the data presented earlier 
appears to permit. Her relation of her 
analytic framework, derived from socializa- 
tion and communications theory, to the 
mass of Soviet data she has compiled, also 
suggests that the latter has not been com- 
pletely digested; the theoretical sketch in 
chapter 1 is excellent, but the overall 
organization of the work tends to be 
conventionally institutional. 

JOHN A. ARMSTRONG 

Department of Political Science 

University of Wisconsin 

Madison 
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W. J. Jones. Politics and the Bench: The 
Judges and the Origins of the English 
Civil War. Pp. 228. New York: Harper 
& Row, 1972. $10.50. 

J. R. Western. Monarchy and Revolu- 
tion: The English State in the 1680s. 
Pp. 421. Totowa, N.J.: Rowman & 
Littlefield, 1972. No price. 

Professor W. J. Jones has written a re- 
markably useful book. So too has the late 
Professor J. R. Western, who died last year 
at the tragically early age of forty-three. 
Each has examined the structure of the 
English monarchy at a critical period: 
Professor Jones in the years before 1640, 
' Professor Western in the years immediately 
before and after 1688. And to this exami- 
nation, each has brought an intimate knowl- 
edge of the primary sources of his period 
and wide reading in the periodical and 
monographic literature on his subject. As 
a result, they have written books that are 
mines of useful and fascinating informa- 
tion. Professor Jones, for example, tells 
us how many gentlemen were imprisoned 
for refusing to pay forced loans (seventy) 
and how many impositions were laid upon 
imported goods following the Bate’s case 
(from three hundred to four hundred). He 
even takes the trouble to describe what a 
serjeant’s coif is. And he writes illumi- 
nating essays on efforts to subpoena peers, 
on the. commission to inquire into fees, on 
the imprisonment of Members of Parlia- 
ment, and on Elizabethan precedents for 
Ship Money. 

The learning of Professor Western is 
equally formidable. He has read Hughes 
on the excise; Nutting on habeas corpus; 
Skinner on ideology; Rezneck on censor- 
ship and Thompson on parliament and 
foreign policy. He writes perceptive ac- 
counts of Charles’s guo warranto proceed- 
ings; of James’s fiscal independence; of the 
regeneration of the navy; of the weakness 
Of the militia and of the wisdom of 
William’s tactics in 1688. 

In short, scholars, whether historians or 
political scientists, can read both books 
with profit. But they cannot read them 
with ease, for neither author has fused the 
facts he has so industriously quarried into 
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a coherent whole. They might have done 
so by seeking to answer a fundamental 
question or by analyzing a central prob- 
lem. But they did not. Or they might 
have sought to paint a portrait of the 
institutions of the age. But if such was 
their purpose, they failed to achieve it, for 
the lineaments of such a portrait do not 
rise out of the welter of facts presented. 
Neither have they given unity to their 
work by telling a story, for both have 
eschewed the narrative approach. We have 
here the bricks, but not the building. 
There is much learning, considerable 
acumen, but little central purpose and less 
artistry. 

One can detect a theme in Professor 
Western’s book and a possible theme in 
Professor Jones’s. Professor Western’s 
theme is the creation of a strong monarchy 
under Charles II, its increasing strength 
under James II, and its survival under 
William III. What he has to say about the ` 
central role of the Crown in the last years 
of Charles II’s reign carries conviction. 
But his suggestion that Sunderland might 
have secured James a tractable Parliament 
carries less. And his belief that William, 
through local and parliamentary influence, 
kept “full freedom of action” carries hardly 
any at all. 

The theme that Professor Jones might 
have developed reads as follows: Charles 
sought to “legislate”? through the judges in 
Exchequer Chamber, rather than through 
Parliament; he hoped that his subjects 
would accept the decisions of the judges 
as the law of the land, but after Ex- 


' chequer Chamber ruled in favor of Ship 


Money, Englishmen would not. Hence the 
attack on the judges in 1641. It seems a 
valid thesis: more the pity that Professor 
Jones did not develop it. Instead he is 
content to let Justice Croke state it in 
his celebrated dissent in the Ship Money 
case. Despite its sub-title, Professor 
Jones’s book is less about the origins of the 
English Civil War than about the adminis- 
tration of justice in the years before the 
Civil War. 
CLAYTON ROBERTS 
Ohio State University 
Columbus 
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Epwarp J. Kearey. Roger of Salisbury: 

Viceroy of England. Pp. ix, 312. Berke- 

ley, Cal.: University of California Press, 

1972. $13.50. 

This is the first biography of Roger, 
bishop of Salisbury and Justiciar of 
Henry I, in nearly a century. Professor 
Kealey brings the subject up to date, 
gathering all the relevant facts. He fully 
utilizes modern studies of the Exchequer, 
along with the Dialogus de Scaccario of 
Richard Fitz Nigel, Roger’s great-nephew 
in the reign of Henry II; and he is thor- 
oughly conversant with the chronicles. He 
ends his volume with an itinerary, including 
the main events of Roger’s career, and 
he gives forty-eight pages of charters 
and writs. 

It cannot be said that he adds much of 
importance to what has already been said 
about Roger’s character and achievements. 
Much of the discussion of the bishop’s 
work as Justiciar, for which he is justly 
famous, is simply a repetition of what has 
been written elsewhere. Regarding Roger’s 
character, he has more to say that is origi- 
nal, but some of this is also very debatable. 
He observes that the complete individual 
escapes us—a fact which has long been 
established—-but he nevertheless ventures 
on a somewhat paradoxical summary of 
Roger’s personality: this was, he believes, 
that of a pragmatic man of principle. 
But the question of the relationship be- 
tween pragmatism and principles frequently 
baffles us in attempting to assess the scanty 
and conflicting evidence that remains. The 
relationship between this report and the 
concept of a man of principle seems to 
need a more careful scrutiny than is given. 
Similarly, Roger’s last moment repentance 
for an earlier injustice connected with the 
church of Saint Mary of Wolverhampton 
is given a more lenient treatment than the 
facts seem to warrant. It is odd that it 
should be related primarily (p. 203) to 
Roger’s love of order and procedure. 

It may be true that Roger “apparently 
balanced what he wanted, what pleased the 
king, and what benefited much of the coun- 
try” (p. 207), but something similar can 
be said of any administrator, though ‘per- 
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haps the order in this enumeration is the 
really significant thing. 

In any case, no one doubts the impor- 
tance of Roger, at least as Justiciar, even 
if it s@ems to be an exaggeration to imply 
(p. 207) that his disgrace in 1139 was re- 
sponsible for the anarchy of Stephen’s 
reign—“when his hand was withdrawn from 
the government, peace vanished and an- 
archy appeared.” In spite of his personal 
weaknesses, Roger was one of the great 


administrators of the twelfth century, and 


it is good to have a record of his actions 
drawn together by a modern writer who 
provides all the evidence available for a 
judgment on one of the most controversial 
figures of his age. 
BERTIE WILKINSON 
University of Toronto 


Uwe KITZINGER. Diplomacy and Persua- 
sion: How Britain Joined the Common 
Market. Pp. 421. London: Thames and 
Hudson, 1973. No price. 


Fear not; this is not instant history done 


in a shoddy fashion and pumped out as a 
trendy, easily marketable book. It is an 
important book concerned with the diplo- 
matic dynamics behind the third try of 
Great Britain to enter the European Com- 
munity; with domestic processes of per- 
suasion, mounted in order to gain the parlia- 


mentary and public approval for British — 


participation in West European unity. The 
latter subject takes more than two thirds 
of the space and is much more definitive, 
but this does not mean that the diplomatic 
dimensions are flabby or even slighted un- 
justly. In fact, Kitzinger’s account and 
analysis of Anglo-French relations from 
1967 to 1972 brings together tightly, in one 
place, the real elements of the Paris, 
London and Brussels battles and accommo- 
dations. 
to the massive public relations exercise 
aimed at molding opinion, and even the 
smaller section on the party moves toward 
their respective officials decisions, combine 
to become a major historical document. 
They depict extensively the specific steps 
by which diverse types of pro-Marketeers 
rallied sufficient support and understanding 


The parts of the work devoted 


a 
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for European Community membership. 


Moreover, this publication is noteworthy 
because its author is a foremost student of 
the Community and its engagements with 
enlargement, the editdr of The Journal of 
Common Market Studies, and the chroni- 
cler of the first two British applications to, 
and negotiations with, the Brussels bloc. 

The problems of diplomacy are posed 
within a structure that moves from de 
Gaulles non of November 1967 to 
Pompidou’s oui of May 1971. This entire 
reversal of French policy is carefully dis- 
sected, with many clues provided, most 
favoring the evolutionary, “soft” theory 
. or hypothesis which stresses the gradual 
nature of Paris’-—read Pompidou-—change. 
Kitzinger traces the steps, from the earliest 
“new overtures” of de Gaulle in 1968; 
the challenging Soames mission and the 
initial Janus-like Pompidou stance to the 
instrumental considerations behind the 
summit of The Hague in 1969; the basic 
negotiations and bilateral talks of Jobert 
and Soames in 1970 and finally the indis- 
pensable Paris summit of Heath and 
Pompidou in May 1971. Throughout, 
there is a constant emphasis on breaking 
down the generalizations and supplying con- 
crete data in the shifting French position 
and, especially, the influential roles of the 
Italians and Germans, and the inner diplo- 
matic elite—Geoffrey Rippon, Con O’Neil, 
Jean-Francois Deniau and Jean-Marc 
Boegner. The final political rows over 
the six key issues (p. 97 and following) 
are treated too succinctly, but understand- 
ably so, since the crucial documents are 
unavailable. Although this section contains 
several misprints of 1972 for 1971 and 
1971 for 1970, the entire foreign policy 
portion is a model of readable, cogent, 
trimly organized and sound history, focusing 
on a binational relationship in flux. 

The larger part of this book deals with 
the politics of convincing the British that 
their policy-makers had indeed chosen the 
best avenue. The basic substantive infor- 
mation on the role of the media—mostly 
the press and television—the labor orga- 
nizations and the churches, together with 
sober and telling probes of party machina- 
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tions, constitute a significant expansion and 
some updating of Robert Lieber’s British 
Politics and European Umity, a solid mono- 
graph on the 1957-67 period. There is a 
special and unique value in Kitzinger’s 
friends, colleagues and sources, most from 
within the integration movement, for they 
add numerous points on the causality of 
policy-making and vote-getting. It might 
almost be said that the work is worth the 
statistics and accompanying evaluations of 
swings in public opinion on’ the entry bid 
(pp. 352-374, and the three appendices). 
In the struggles within and between parties 
and in Parliament, the author lucidly illus- 
trates the intertwined nature of such 
factors as international politics; Britain’s 
declining role; local conditions; economic 
crises and personal variables-—O’Neil’s 
particular attention to negotiation detail 
since he was to construct the Foreign Of- 
fice history of the project. The text is 
particularly eye-opening when it details the 
financial aspects of the government venture 
and its connections to various Marketeer 
interest groups. 

Three last points about this work. This 
is a permanent contribution to contempo- 
rary history-objective, reliable and com- 
plete as possible at this time. What has 
been produced is not just the first mono- 
graphic piece of research, but also a pri- 
mary document. A second point, about 
sources, is related to the dual value of the 
volume. The extensive use of some very 
recent memoirs—George Brown, Harold 
Wilson and Couve de Murville—plays an 
integral part in some main assessments, but 
much of the inner core of negotiations and 
party tactics, even propaganda funding, 
are documented with “facts” given “off the 
record,” others supplied only on condition 
of non-disclosure of the source, and so 
forth, Much of this is explained in 
the little piece on contemporary history 
(pp. 12-17). . 

Finally, Kitzinger’s treatment assumes 
that the subject is the opening of an epoch 
in British and Community history and far 
from any completed series of events. The 
essay is not a cathedral, but a slice of the 
quarry where, the author is aware, there 
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. is need for more stones ‘to be polished 
‘for further building. 
PYERRE-HENRI LAURENT 
Department of History 
Tufts University 
Medford 
Massachusetts 


BENNETT Kovric. The Myth of Libera- 
tion: East-Central Europe in U.S. Diplo- 
macy and Politics Since 1941. Pp. X, 
360. Baltimore, Md.: The Johns Hopkins 
University Press, 1973. $11.50. 

This excellent study traces the course of 
Américan, foreign policy and its domestic 
sources and repercussions, from the moment 
the United States entered the war and pro- 
claimed as one of its war aims the restora- 
tion of the sovereignty of the various na- 
tions of East-Central Europe. Each suc- 
cessive Washington administration grappled 
unsuccessfully with the problem of implicit, 
or explicit, declaratory policies of their lib- 
: eration, Washington’s propaganda was the 
only tool used; but, as demonstrated by 
the Hungarian Revolution, political-psycho- 
logical warfare can be a costly and self- 
defeating enterprise. During the early 
1960s, the trends in polycentrism in the 
Soviet bloc induced Washington to promote 
the policy of bridge-building; but major 
rapprochement was prevented by domestic 
political opposition, the Vietnam war, and 
the limitations inherent in a divided Eu- 
rope. Czechoslovakia’s invasion of 1968 
served as a reminder of the Soviet Union’s 
determination to retain its sphere of 
dominance. . 

Kovrig’s study is the first systematic and 
comprehensive analysis of United States 
policies toward East-Central Europe, from 
the signing of the Atlantic Charter to the 
aftermath of Czechoslovakia’s invasion. It 
is a valuable synthesis of the numer- 
ous official and unofficial 
Washington’s inability to meet successfully 
the challenges presented by the Danubian 
and Balkan area, stressing that the United 
States, “remaining loyal in principle to the 
. prescription of the Atlantic Charter, must 
look upon East-Central Europe as a living 
testimony to the limits of its power” 
(p. 296). 
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The work can be criticized, not so much 
for what it covers, as for what it has failed 
to cover. More specifically, Kovrig’s nu- 
merous notes (pp. 297-333) and selected 
bibliography (pp. 335-347) could have 
been strengthened by including more refer- 
ences which have appeared after Czecho- 
slovakia’s invasion (1968). Secendly, the 
author has investigated almost entirely the 
diplomatic game only as carried on in the 
respective capitals, but showed hardly any 
interest in telling us about the impact cf 
ethnic pressures—such as of the Poles— 
and of such personalities as Adamić or Dr. 
Zbigniew K. Brzezinski, on Washington's 
attitude toward the whole problem. But, 
whatever might be the case, Kovrig’s 
survey is a definite systematic and a 
comprehensive survey of its subject. 

_ JOSEPH S. ROUCEK 

City University of New York 

(Retired) 


W. A. Macurire. The Downshire Estates 
in Ireland, 1801-1845. Pp. 284. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1972. 
$19.25, 


Administrative history, whether it be of 
a business, a church, a government agency, 
or a landed estate, is notoriously difficult 
to write. W. A. Maguire’s study of the 
complex working of the massive Downshire 
estate is unsurpassed in Irish historical ad- 
ministrative history, being lucid, concise, 
and fascinating. The Downshire estates 
included 115 thousand acres in Ireland, 
over 70 thousand of it in county Down, 
with significant parcels in Antrim, Wicklow, 
and the King’s county, Offaly. On some 
matters, this always thorough and often 
brilliant study -confirms, in detail, ideas 
about the land situation which Irish his- 
torians long have held, albeit without 
totally convincing evidence. For example, 
Maguire firmly establishes that Irish land- 
owners spent a smaller proportion of their 
income on improvements than did their Eng- 
lish counterparts and that the Irish land- 
owners thereby had a higher proportion of 
their gross income to spend upon their 
personal foibles than did the English. 

But the real value of this book is that, 
in a manner as modest as it is definitive, 
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it destroys the simplistic explanation of the 
Irish land problems which long has been 
accepted by historians of nineteenth cen- 
tury Ireland. This standard explanation is 
as follows: acting as’ free economic agents 
the Irish landowners maneuvered for their 
own gain by taking unfair advantage of the 
tenantry,.a process which was halted only 
by the socially tragic and economically dis- 
astrous Great Famine, an event which led 
inevitably to the land reforms of the late 
nineteenth century. In reality, as Maguire 
thoroughly documents, the Irish landowner 
was not a free agent. To an extent incon- 
ceivable to his tenants, he, like them, was 
a man shackled by circumstances, in his 
case marriage settlements, heavy mort- 
gages, and restrictions on alienating inher- 
ited property. Thus, far from being able 
to treat his tenantry with the ruthlessness 
of an oriental despot, the Irish landlord 
was peculiarly vulnerable to pressures from 
his tenants. Maguire establishes that the 
matter of subdivision of farms, a practice 
so decried by agrarian reformers, usually 
took place against the wishes of the land- 
lord and often without his knowledge or 
consent: he, perforce, ratified the proce- 
dure after it occurred. Further, political 
considerations often made the landlord anx- 
ious to keep on the good side of his tenants, 
for without their votes he lost all semblance 
of political control in his district. Finally, 
Maguire establishes that the real managerial 
revolution in Irish agriculture came not 
after the Great Famine of the 1840s but 
after the financial crisis of 1815-20. The 
Famine, therefore, reinforced, it did not 
initiate those changes. 

All this is not to defend the Irish land- 
owner against his just critics, for Maguire 
is too even-handed to indulge in special 
pleading. His book, however, makes one 
realize that the Irish landlord and the Irish 
tenant were locked together in an unsatis- 
factory social system, for which neither 
was to blame and from which neither 
could escape. 

One final comment: unhappily the author 
has been badly served by his publishers. 
The North American price of this book 
($19.25) is way out of line with its English 
price (£6.00) and is at least twenty-five 
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percent too high by the standards of North- 
ern American university presses; thus an 
inefficient distributive agency probably will 
prevent a fine book from reaching the wide 
scholarly audience it deserves. 
DonaLD HARMAN AKENSON 

Queen’s University 

Kingston 

Ontario 


Lacro MartTInEs, ed. Violence and Civil 
Disorder in Italian Cities, 1200-1500. 
Pp. 353. Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1972. $12.00. 


City life in the late medieval and early 
Renaissance Italy was no less free of urban 
violence than twentieth century America, 
reveal the essays in this book; but the 
turbulence emanated from quite different 
social and economic conditions. Whereas. 
in America urban violence is a corollary 
of the decay caused by industrialization 
run rampant, in Italy it derived from the 
enormously complex and changing condi- 
tions brought about by economic growth. 
Yet, as the article by Robert Brentano 
amply demonstrates, factional strife and 
ancient family feuds within the traditional 
sectors caution against undue emphasis on 
violence as a product solely of economic 
“creative destruction.” 

Other essays explore the problem from 
such different angles as crime and punish- 
ment, psychological roots of social violence, 
class conflict, rebellion, and general civil 
strife. If there is common agreement, it 
appears to be on the notion that violence 
flourished most where consensus was lack- 
ing and where municipal patriotism had 
failed to overcome family, functional and 
religious loyalties. 

Added to the internal strains of cities 
experiencing painful growth were fierce 
economic competitions among them, exacer- 
bated by the Guelph-Ghibelline rivalry 
which cleaved Italy into warring blocs. 
The resultant “crisis of authority” in all 
levels of government was bound, as the 
editor Lauro Martines reminds, to end in 
the practice of politics where rules were 
insufficiently binding. But as economic 
progress consolidated the strength of the 
merchants and guildsmen at the expense 
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of feudal privilege, and as the commune 
gave way to signory, a greater social peace 
followed within cities, if not among them. 
Such was the case in Venice where, writes 
Stanley Chojnacki; the patrician oligarchy 
was flexible enough to accord the popolo 
sufficient rights to win their general 
support. 

Contemporary scholars, comments J. K. 
Hyde, were wont to condemn violent chal- 
lenges to existing authority, unaware as 
they were of the nature of governmental 
and administrative violence. These au- 
thors, armed with social science methodol- 
ogy coupled with the current experience, 
know better. They observe that preserva- 
tion of “law and order” by usurpers and 
callous ruling elites need not be less de- 
structive of justice and public morality 
than insurrection and “random” violence. 

Writing in a refreshingly unpartisan man- 
ner, and in a style crisp and straightfor- 
ward, these contributors do justice to a 
timely subject. Since each has written an 
essay reflecting his own particular interests, 
the text sometimes fails to impart con- 
tinuity. Yet it yields such arresting and 
novel interpretations from research meticu- 
lously culled, that one overlooks this and 
awaits further exploration of the subject. 

Howarp JAMES BuRGWIN, JR. 

Department of History 

West Chester State College 

Pennsylvania 


KEITH Mippitemas. The Strategy of Ap- 
peasement: The British Government and 


Germany, 1937-1939. Pp. 510. Chi- 
cago, Dl.: Quadrangle Books, 1972. 
$15.00. 


Middlemas, Lecturer in History at the 
University of Sussex and biographer of 
Stanley Baldwin, had written a thorough 
and perceptive account of the execution of 
Neville Chamberlain’s appeasement policy. 
Rather than focusing on Britain’s relations 
with other powers, in the style of conven- 
tional diplomatic history, Middlemas con- 
centrates on the Cabinet, seeking to ana- 
lyze how the Chamberlain government 
understood the international situation and 
what it attempted to do. Such a study is 
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made possible by the opening of the British 
archives, which Middlemas has thoroughly 
utilized. 

In Middlemas’ view, Chamberlain de- 
stroyed the foreign policy of his predeces- 
sor, Baldwin, “like a bulldozer sweeping 
away the ruins of a decayed mansion” 
(p. 59). The Prime Minister assumed an 
overpowering role in the determination of 
policy, superimposing his own means and 
men on the policy-making structure. 
Chamberlain was in command, and the 
Cabinet and other agencies—Foreign Office 
civil servants, back-bench Members of 
Parliament, party headquarters, and the 
press—followed that command. The prime 
minister’s advisers served chiefly to con- 
firm him in his convictions, and Middlemas 
finds no evidence to substantiate the view 
that outside groups, such as the “Cliveden 
Set,” All Souls, or the press, exerted any 
significant influence. Even Dawson of the 


Times served as “the Government’s 
unofficial harbinger rather than its oracle” 
(p. 103). 


Middlemas’ well-balanced account avoids 
the more polemical criticisms of appease- 
ment and, as a result, is even more damning, 
The British leaders were aware of Britain’s 
weakness, as well as of the even greater 
weakness of France, American isolationism, 
and the crippling cost of rearmament, and 
they thus saw a détente with Germany as 
desirable. But, in seeking this détente, 
they displayed a lack of coherence in plan- 
ning and neglected especially to allow any 
contingency for failure. In their single- 
minded pursuit of appeasement, the British 
deliberately refuse to envisage Russia as 
an ally and helped undermine France’s 
will to resist. Britain’s defense measures 
indicated an atttempt to withdraw from 
Europe, and even this “strategy of with- 
drawal was handled ineptly” (p. 454). In 
establishing defense priorities, Middlemas 
points out, the Cabinet relied more on the 
Treasury’s view of what thé nation could 
afford rather than on a realistic analysis of 
needs. Furthermore, there was no real 
effort made to educate public opinion. 

These errors were serious. But the most 
fatal error, Middlemas insists, was the 
Cabinet’s assumption “that Hitler would 
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act on the same rational assumptions which 
they held,” failing “to see the contradic- 
tions in the policy of appeasement” and 
failing “to see in Nazism a greater threat 
to British and Europedn interests than they 
feared from Soviet Russia” (p. 413). To 
make matters worse, the government did 
not undertake any significant revision of 
policy until it was “changed by force, 
against Chamberlain’s will,” (p. 414) as a 
consequence of the destruction of Czecho- 
slovakia in March 1939. 

This major study combines the results 
of extensive research with analytical in- 
sight. It is essential for an understanding 
-of the diplomacy of the 1930s. 

BIRDSALL S. VIAULT 
Department of History 
Winthrop College 
Rock Hill 
South Carolina 


ANDREW J. PærrRE. Nuclear Politics: The 
British Experiment with an Independent 
Strategic Force, 1939-1970. Pp. ix, 378. 
London, England: Oxford University 
Press, 1972. $18.75. 


Nuclear Politics is primarily a succinct 
history of the British record as a nuclear 
power. But like any good history, which 
it is, a careful reading provides insight, for 
the present and future, of the role which 
nuclear weapons play in international poli- 
tics and security. Nuclear Politics is a 
comprehensive and very readable account 
of Great Britain’s experience with nuclear 
energy. Its concluding summary contains 
a presentation of four paradoxes on 
“nuclear proliferation,’ “independency vs. 
interdependence,” “alliance relationships” 
and the “Frontier of Science and Tech- 
nology” and ends with six major alterna- 
tive options “open to Britain for the 
medium-range future of the nuclear force.” 
The book hews to a chronological history 
resting on exhaustive research. It begins 
with Britain’s 1941 decision to manufac- 
ture a nuclear weapon and follows the 
United Kingdom nuclear program through 
1970. Dr. Pierre quite clearly enjoys 
writing about people, and particularly in 
the early pages of the book, in the dis- 
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cussion of Anglo-American wartime nuclear 
relations, the text takes on some of the 
characteristics of a novel. By combining 
an anecdotal narrative with a thorough 
scholarly effort, Dr. Pierre has made what 
could have been a dry topic one of high 
drama. 

The book offers no models, nor does 


it contain any mathematical equations. 


Rather, it surveys national trends, defense 
postures and technological options. 

Nuclear Politics is an important book, not 
only because it is the most complete ac- 
count of the British experience with nuclear 
weapons, but also because Britain is be- 
coming the first middle nuclear power, 
providing an example to subsequent and 
potential members of the nuclear club. 
Also, Britain’s early acquisition of nuclear 
weapons had substantial effect on American 
policy and a great impact on the develop- 
ment of nuclear deterrence theories. More- 
over, as Andrew Pierre writes: “The British 
nuclear force has been as much a product 
of political, economic, military, scientific 
and bureaucratic interests, pressures and 
perspectives as it has been of strategic 
analysis and theoretical logic” (p. 312). 
Thus, the book deals not only with many 
facets of the international science, but also 
with very many aspects of British politics 
and science policy. 

It is difficult to disagree with Dr. Pierre’s 
analysis of events and his choice of Brit- 
ain’s options: “Britain in the years ahead 
should seek to maintain its close involve- 
ment with the United States while develop- 
ing a trusting relationship with France. In 
practical terms this would mean Anglo- 
French-American collaboration in nuclear 
policy” (p. 342). 

Nuclear Politics is a testimony to the 
author’s scholarship. Pierre’s fluent style 
lifts this book from the rank of volumes 
called important but dull. It is a valuable 
book to scholars of many disciplines and to 
policymakers as well. 

WILLIAM R. KINTNER 

Director, Foreign Policy 

Research Institute 

Department of Political Science 

University of Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia 
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Howarp M. SACHER. Europe Leaves the 
Middle East, 1936-1954. Pp. xviii, 687. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1972. 
$15.00. 


This superbly-written book touches on 
the major events in Middle Eastern politics 
between the establishment of the European 
Mandates after World War I and the with- 
drawal of the last British troops from Suez, 
in the midst of one of those periodic up- 
surges of xenophobic Arab nationalism in 
1956. The topic with which Professor 
Sacher deals is a vast and complex one, 
and the result is as intellectually satisfying 
as one could possibly have hoped. Events 
such as the Free French-British quarrel 
over Syria, the Soviet threat to Iran, and 
the creation of Israel, among others, are 
covered with equal competence. 

The central problem which Professor 
Sacher confronts is why the political liber- 
alism of the West failed to take root in 
the Middle East, despite some forty years 
of direct and indirect British and French 
rule. Far from concluding that democracy 
and reform were inhibited by colonial 
rule—or misrule—he adopts the position 
that “even the most enlightened of Western 
efforts to modernize and liberalize the 
Middle East foundered on the rock of 
Moslem immobilism.” Imperial intrusion, 
he contends, was too short to achieve its 
aims. With deep understanding of the 
sociocultural nature of the Islamic tradi- 
‘tion, which had in earlier centuries enjoyed 
hegemony not only over the Middle East 
but over much of the civilized world, Pro- 
fessor Sacher persuasively argues that the 
relatively short impact of an alien tradition 
was inadequate to transform the area into 
modern political communities. The con- 
trast which he draws between political and 
social development in the Arabic lands, on 
the one hand, and Jewish Palestine and 
Christian Lebanon, on the other, is sharp. 

Professor Sacher is careful not to suggest 
that the failure of political liberalism was 
inevitable. He is keenly aware of the way 
in which events conspired to transform the 
efforts of a well-intentioned imperial ex- 
periment into a debacle. He illustrates the 
process by which the looming threat of 
Axis penetration in the 1930s, the concrete 
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danger of Nazi conquest and the influx of 
displaced Jews into Palestine in the 1940s 
necessarily diverted the Mandatory Powers 
from their self-appointed missions. Thus 
by “amnihilating the Jews of Europe,” 
Adolf Hitler “had left behind some quarter- 
million displaced persons, and had accord- 
ingly transformed the Palestine question 
into an inescapable lien on the world’s 
conscience.” 

There were no heroes or villains in this 
history. Professor Sacher shows an equal 
sensitivity for, and understanding of, the 
dilemmas confronting French and British 
statesmen, the frustrations of the impover- 
ished Arab fellah, and the desperate de- 
termination of homeless Jewish refugees. 
In addition, while we are told in bold and 
sweeping terms of the impact of the great 
political currents of the twentieth century 
much as fascism, communism, and national- 
ism, the role of personalities is not ignored. 
Indeed, figures like Ernest Bevin, Haj 
Amin, and Chaim Weizmann come alive 
in these pages. Whether one agrees or 
disagrees with Professor Sacher’s thesis— 
and this reviewer is persuaded by it—this 
book is essential background reading for 
anyone interested in the contemporary 
Middle Eastern imbroglio. 

RicHARD W. MANSBACH 

Department of Political Science 

Rutgers University 

New Brunswick 

New Jersey 


Ropert Soucy. Fascism in France: The. 
Case of Maurice Barrès. Pp. 350. 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1972. $15.75. 


This volume provides a scholarly analy- 
sis of the impact of the ideas of Maurice 
Barrès on the origins and early develop- 
ment of fascism in France. Written by a 
young American historian, of the faculty 
of Oberlin College, it challenges “the notion 
that fascist ideology had no significant 
roots in French political tradition.” In 
form, the study is an “intellectual biogra- 
phy” based mainly on a careful, detailed 
gloss on the numerous political novels 
published by Barrès, supplemented by a 
brief account of his parliamentary career. 
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The return of de Gaulle to power in 1958, 
notes the author, brought about a revival 
of interest in Barrés whose views on integ- 
ral nationalism, the subjection of political 
parties to national unify, and the glerifica- 
tion of executive power, resembled mark- 
edly those held by Le Grand Charles. 

Maurice Barrès (1862-1923) was born in 
rural Lorraine of a comfortable middle 
class family, The occupation of his native 
village by the Germans during the Franco- 
Prussian War left a vivid imprint on young 
Barrés that led him to espouse a revanchist 
foreign policy for the return of Alsace- 
Lorraine down to its fruition in 1919. At 
school Barrés developed into an egocentric 
individualist, with a deep attachment to 
his ancestral roots, on the one hand, and a 
passionate kind of national political hero 
worship on the other. In Soucy’s words, 
Barrés “was weaned on the Napoleonic 
legend.” 

In 1889 he became an ardent follower of 
Boulanger, “the man on horseback” of the 
period, whose abortive coup d’état proved 
a keen disappointment to Barrès. A few 
years later, the Dreyfus affair turned 
Barres into an outspoken anti-semite for 
the rest of his life. 

In 1882, at the age of 26, Barrés was 
elected to the Chamber of Deputies from 
a working class district in Nancy. After 
four successive defeats he returned to ac- 
tive politics in 1906, when he won a seat 
in the Chamber from a Paris district. As 
a politician, Barrés shunned any consistent 
party affiliation, behaving pretty much as 
an opportunist whose attitude toward the 
Third Republic oscillated from an open 
opposition to reluctant acceptance of the 
establishment. 

Meanwhile, Barrés was turning out one 
political novel after another, reflecting the 
evolution of his political credo. He soon 
won recognition, not only as a gifted liter- 
ary stylist but also in terms of the sub- 
stance of his political philosophy. Broadly, 
this took the form of a revolt against na- 
tional decadence and the formulation of a 
cult of la terre et les morts, somewhat 
comparable to the later Nazi concept of 
“blood and soil.” The salvation of France, 
Barrès believed, lay in the discovery of a 
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charismatic leader who could keep under 
control the centrifugal forces that threat- 
ened national unity. Barrés, however, did 
not join the monarchist movement—then 
led by Charles Maurras—-because he 
thought it unrealistic to try to convert the 
French masses to integral nationalism with 
a royalist program. To Barrés, the two 
mass elements on which French strength 
depended were la petite bourgeoisie and 
the peasantry. 

Barrés flirted with socialism, primarily 
the French humanitarian variety—he was 
never a Marxist. This flirtation, never 
more than skin-deep, shrank near the end 
of his life into a rather vague corporatism, 
not unlike that contrived first by Mussolini 
and later by the Pétainist regime in France 
during World War II. Barrés’ leftism was 
in fact much more nationalist than social- 
ist and by the post-World War I period 
he had, in effect, reverted to conservative 
traditionalism. The Catholic religion, he 
considered, could be useful only when it 
served nationalist ends. 

Soucy summarizes that, at la fin de siecle, 
Barrés had emerged as “a major precursor” 
of modern fascism. To this reviewer, use 
of the term “major” in this connection 
would seem a bit exaggerated, even though 
some of his ideas were frequently invoked 
by the leaders of the French fascistic 
leagues of the 1920s and 1930s. There is 
little indication that Barrés would have 
approved of the brutal atrocities of the 
Hitler regime, had he lived into that period. 
Nor is it likely that Barrés would have 
favored any general suppression of civil 
rights in France. While his son Philippe 
had extolled Hitler as a strong leader for 
Germany’s needs before World War II, 
when it actually came, he significantly lined 
up with de Gaulle and the Free French. 

In this reviewer’s opinion, Soucy tends 
to overdevelop certain of his points, result- 
ing in some unnecessary repetitiveness. 
This, however, is only 2 minor criticism. 
All in all, the study offers a valuable con- 
tribution to our understanding of the roots 
of French fascism. 

WALTER R. SHARP 

Professor Emeritus of Political Science 

Yale University 
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GEORGE VERNADSKY, senior editor. A 
Source Book for-Russian History from 
Early Times to 1917. 3 vols. Pp. 884. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1972. $35.00. 


Source books in Russian history are 
both plentiful and well-known by now. 
The compilations by Warren Walsh, Basil 
Dmytryshyn, Alfred Senn, and by I. and 
M. Spector spring readily to mind. How- 
ever, the three-volume work under review 
is by far—-at least until 1917—the most 
ambitious collection of this sort. 

The three volumes are geared to the use 
of both teacher and “especially the pur- 
poseful student ... seeking not merely 
entertainment or native color but solid 
information... .” Excerpts dealing with 
foreign affairs and from the area of Russian 
belles lettres are expressly deemphasized. 
In the first volume—Zarly Times to the 
Late Seventeenth Century—there are nine 
chapters containing 296 entries; in the 
second—Peter the Great to Nicholas [— 
there Jare five chapters containing 221 en- 
tries; and in the third volume—Alexander 
II to the February Revolution—there are 
four chapters with 241 selections. The ma- 
jority of these source items are published 
in English translation for the first time. 
Most selections are preceded by explana- 
tory notes. The editors stress, however, 
that they do not want’the student “to 
have interpretations handed to him ready- 
„made. .. .” So, for example, editorial 
commentary on such a controversial issue 
as the Normanist and anti-Normanist views 
concerning the origins of Kievan Rus is 
kept to a rather neutral minimum (vol. 1, 
pp. 15, 19). There is a fairly extensive 
bibliography, repeated in each of. the 
three volumes. 

A shortcoming that seems obvious in the 
presentation is the failure to translate old 
monetary and related terms, such as grivna 
(vol. 1, p. 35). For such renditions the 
reader is referred to still another special- 
ized volume, published separately by the 
Yale University Press. Perhaps the inter- 
ested student will indeed press on; perhaps 
not. Another negative editorial quality is 
the type-face in which the excerpts are set. 
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For this reader it is far too small and a 
strain on. the eyes. 

Notwithstanding the comprehensive cover- 
age of this anthology, Professor Vernad- 
sky’s deep and abfding interest in the 
earlier phases of Russian history—including 
the era of Peter the Great—seems to 
emerge. A certain reluctance to take 
strong stands may be seen not only in the 
Normanist- issue mentioned above but in the 
excerpts referreing to the Jews in modern 
Russia.’ One searches also for more 
than a hint of negative criticism of Peter 
the Great. It would be instructive to 
have parallel passages from Pushkin and 
Mickiewicz on Peter and St. Petersburg. 
After all, despite the editors’ exclusion of 
belles lettres, we do have an excerpt from 
Radishchev’s Journey from St. Petersburg 
to Moscow. 

According to Professor Vernadsky and 
the other editors, the work has been some 
seventeen years in the making. It shows 
great attention to detail. Even so, it is 
surprising that the introductory commen- 
tary to “The Abdication Manifesto of 
Nichols II; March 2, 1917” (vol. 3, pp. 
882-3) fails to mention the article by 
Witold S. Sworakowski on “The Author- 
ship of the. Abdication Document of 
Nicholas IIT” in the July 1971 issue of The 
Russian Review. Sworakowski asserts in 
this article: 


The truth of the matter is that the document 
was not written by Nicholas II but by 
Nicholas A. de Basily, Vice Director of the 
Chancellery of the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
who at. the time of the Emperor’s abdication 
was at Army Headquarters at Mogilev as 
Chief of the Diplomatic Division (p. 277). 


‘ There are few printer’s errors. One dis- 
crepancy, however, is found in the denota-. 
tion of the Polish Diet (vol. 2, p. 503) 
but of the Polish Sezm (vol. 2, p. 534) 
without cross-reference. 

As must seem obvious, these three vol- 
umes will undoubtedly prove of great value 
to the student of Russian history, And 
yet, there is one last lingering thought. 
Do not anthologies of this kind, especially 
when the selection is excerpted and trun- 
cated, defeat their purpose to a certain 
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extent by coming between the scholarly 
reader and the full, original primary 


source? 
Davin HECHT 
Department of Hisfory - ° 
Pace College 
New York 
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Marvin GOLDWERT. Democracy, Militar- 
ism, and Nationalism in Argentina, 1930- 
1966: An Interpretation. Pp. xx, 253. 
Austin: University of Texas Press, 1972. 
$3.00, = 
This book is another intellectual by- 

product’ of the Argentine Nationalism 

Project, inspired and encouraged by Pro- 

fessor Arthur P. Whitaker at the University 

of Pennsylvania. Goldwert attempts to 


explain the apparently erratic behavior | 


of the Argentine military, mainly from 
1930 onwards, by using what he calls an 
“integrating hypothesis”: “The army is 
viewed as a power factor, torn by a perma- 
nent dichotomy of values that rendered it 
incapable of bringing social order and 
modernization to Argentina.” 
partial exceptions of the introduction and 
chapter 3 in part 2, no effort is made to 
clearly substantiate that hypothesis—even 
the author acknowledges its dubious valid- 
ity after 1958—and the text actually runs 
like a documented, journalistic picture of 
Argentine military and political history 
since 1880 up to 1966. The references to 
economic, social, and international affairs 
are too scarce to fulfill the promise of 


integrating this study of the military with” 


the society at large. 

From Goldwert’s perspective, “national- 
' ism” almost acquires a mythical nature from 
which many subcategories emerge to fit his 
academic purposes of classification. “Lib- 

eral nationalism,” “integral nationalism,” 
` “popular integral nationalism” and the like, 
do not throw more light for the under- 
standing of Argentine ideological currents 
than previous’ attempts that referred to 
conservatism, right-wing nationalism, or 
populism. 


With the 
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The best sections in the book deal with 
the 1930-1946 and 1946-1955 periods and 
concentrate heavily on secondary sources. 
The English-speaking reader will obtain an 
average presentation of the topic through 
this monograph, although the pages de- 
voted to Peronism still require further 
elaboration, with the aid of recent bibliogra- 
phy in Spanish. 

Part 4, which covers, the important prob- 
lem of “a divided army in a divided nation, 
1955-1966,” remains the weakest in the 
whole book. It seems to have been written 
from a distant vantage point, by using basic 
materials from United States scholars and 
observers and hardly any relevant contribu- 
tions from local authors. For instance, no 
Argentine sources are quoted in the 1962- 
1966 period and in the postscript. Essen- 
tially, Goldwert’s own research in Argentina. 
does not go beyond 1959-1961, which can 
be demonstrated by a careful scrutiny of 
his “Bibliographical Essay.” Furthermore, 
although the dust-jacket mentions “the 
personal interviews [the author] recorded,” 
a look at pages 238-239 shows that, of 
the six informants named as references, 
Goldwert only interviewed two of them in 
Buenos Aires. They were not military 
men, but representatives of United Press 
International. The remaining four inter- 
views are used by permission of a well- 
known Latin Americanist. 

ALBERTO CIRIA 

Department of Political Science 

Simon Fraser University 

British Columbia 


SHIRLEY Brick HEATH. Telling Tongues: 
Language Policy in Mexico Colony to 
Nation. Pp. xvii, 300. New York: 
Teachers College Press, 1972. $10.00. 
This book traces the role, the uses, and 

the problems of language as an integral 

part of civilization through five centuries 
of Mexican history. 
We observe the Aztecs using their lan- 


` guage, Nahuatl, as a successful instrument 


of imperialism and then watch the Span- 
iards wrestle with language policy decisions 
as they strive to establish and maintain 
their empire. We see Charles V, the 
statesman in: Spain, recognizing religious | 


- achieve 
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and acculturation problems, making wise, 
long-range decisions, and then struggling 
against the expediency-motivated desires of 
his on the spot administrators in New 
Spain. To be fair, it was quicker and 
easier for priests like Sahagún to learn 
Nahuatl and bring the gospel to the Indians 
in their own language, than to postpone the 
day of “becoming good Christians and 
Spaniards” while millions strove to learn 
Castilian. Charles V, on the other hand, 
saw potential difficulties in achieving ulti- 
mate understanding as long as instruction 
was in: the native languages, and thus 
ordered the universal use of Spanish. Four 
centuries later the accuracy of his pre- 
science and the failure to implement his 
policy are apparént to all who are familiar 
with Middle America. 

For independent Mexico, the language 
question was still one of whether the Indian 
should learn the language of “God and of 
` law,” but the larger question became one of 
education and of the Indian’s position in 
a society which was changing from 'a cul- 
ture of the elites to a new republic. All 
agreed that Spanish was the language of 
unity, but the fundamental question in- 
creasingly became how to deal with the 
indigenous tongues as efforts were made to 
admit the Indian to Mexico’s national 
community. 

Throughout the nineteenth century some 
of the best-known and illustrious leaders 
of Mexico, men like José Maria Luis Mora, 
Gomez Farias, Ignacio Ramirez, Justo 
Sierra, and even Porfirio Diaz, grappled 
with the problem, often with different and 
conflicting points of view. Dr. Heath fully 
recounts their efforts. 

The Revolution, although determined to 
“unification through education,” 
brought nothing essentially new to the 
struggle and the “. . . post-Revolutionary 
incorporation movement ... resolved to 
do away with the Indian identity” (p. 90). 
This called for “direct method” Spanish 
language teaching and was attempted with 
“a heart full of sympathy” and often in 
imaginative and inspired fashion. It had 
the backing of sincere and dedicated cul- 
tural incorporators like Manuel Gamio and 
José Vasconcelos with his “houses of the 
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people,” but like the policy of Charles V, 
could not overcome the practical problems 
encountered by those struggling on the 
frontiers. The dedicated teachers in the 
aldeas ound that Spanish alone was not 
enough. If they wanted to reach the 
Indians they had to start in the nee 
languages. 

And thus, in 1931, the stage was set for 
Moisés Sáenz to discover William Cameron 
Townsend, a United States missionary 
working in Guatemala, and his bilingual 
method of language instruction. 

Basically, bilingualism recognizes the ne- 
cessity of an in-group language for mem- 
bers of a family and close community and 
asserts that literacy efforts must begin here. 
As he learns to read and write the language 
most familiar and useful to him, the 
indigena acquires the assurance and compe- 
tence necessary to move on to the second 
language which he may well do on his 
own initiative, because he sees that it will 
be -profitable for his economic or social 
advancement. 

Moisés Saenz brought Townsend to Mex- 
ico to spread his gospel, but the story is 
by no means one of instant success. There 
were false starts, numerous backings and 
fillings, and, given the linguistic diversity 


‘of Mexico, a tremendous amount of work 


to be done. The story is fully and fairly 
told and one rejoices with the author 
when she is finally able to say, “If the 
history of Mexico’s language planning al- 
lows any predictions, bilingualism—the ac- 
quisition of Spanish for special functions 
and the maintenance of Indian tongues for 
in-group identification—will be the policy 
of the future in many Indian regions” 
(p. 190). 

This is a book for many users. Its ap- 
proach is anthropological, its major thrust 
linguistics, but as the fifth publication of 
the Center for Education in Latin Amer- 
ica, Institute of International Studies, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, is 
also planned to be of interest to those 
concerned with education. In a broader 
context Dr. Heath points out that 
“',. one cannot realistically judge any 
fact of language without referring to the 
social system in which it appears” (p. 117). 
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As a historian I found her five-century 
treatment of the social system sound, thor- 
oughly researched, and helpfully docu- 
-mented. Moreover, what she has to say 
is of general applicabifity wherever nations 
are struggling with language policy deci- 
sions, be it Latin America, Canada, or 
even those parts of the United States 
where “non-standard English” is now being 
` recognized. l 

The book is well-written and relatively 
brief. Its appeal will be more to the 
thoughtful reader than to the under- 
graduate seeking supplemental readings. 

CLEMENT G, MoTTEN 

Temple University 

Philadelphia 


MAURICE HALPERIN. The Rise and Decline 
of Fidel Castro. Pp. 380. Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1972. 
$12.95. 


Embellished by a half dozen photo- 
graphs of Fidel Castro with Nikita 
‘Khrushchev and/or being cheered by Rus- 
sian crowds, it may be that the title of 
this volume will ultimately prove to be 
misleading. Granted that the full thrust 
is directed to the period 1959-1964, and 
that the heights of glory and adulation 
reached by the maximum leader peaked at 
the time of his taking power in Havana, 
and after his successful repulse of the 
Bay of Pigs invasion, it may be fair to 
say that by 1964 there was a slight decline. 
Dr. Maurice Halperin ascribes this down- 
ward progress to the lowering of Castro’s 
prestige following the arrival and widely- 
publicized withdrawal of Russian missiles. 
For this made it apparent to all the world 
that Castro was not the master in his own 
house. While Dr. Halperin cites contra- 
‘dictory statements that the Russians initi- 
ated the placement of the weapons, that 
Castro was the originator of the plan, and 
that it was mutually and perhaps simul- 
taneously conceived by both governments, 
it was abundantly clear that it was the 
Soviet decision to remove them. Contrib- 
uting factors in the waning prestige in- 
cluded the failure of several subversive 
attacks on other Latin American govern- 
‘ments—of comic opera proportions—and 
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a series of administrative short-falls in 
achieving either industrial or agricultural 
production. 
At present Professor of Political Science 
at Simon Fraser University in Canada, 
Halperin did graduate study at the Uni- 
versity of Paris in comparative literature. 
Later he served in the war-time Office of 
Strategic Services in Washington. For ten 
years he resided in Moscow and Havana, 
having been invited to come to the Uni-: 
versity of Havana by “Che” Guevara. 
But in Halperin’s own words, as far as 
relations with Castro and Guevara were 
concerned, “we didn’t hit it off any longer 
. in time I found myself intellectually 
and’ morally stranded.”  Disillusionment, 
and even bitterness, are reflected in 
Halperin’s evaluation of the revolutionary 
regime, to the extent that he ignores many 
of its salutary and humanitarian aspects, 
The book turns out, then, to be an elon- 
gated anti-Castro polemic. 
Dr. Halperin is rather harsh towards his | 
earlier hosts, the Soviets, whom he por- 
trays as having “betrayed” Castro, not only 
in the missile misadventure, but also in 
the battles of the sugar harvest, in failing 
to provide workable harvesting machines, 
Repeated detailed citations of Castro’s 
denial of a communist identity are fol- 
lowed by accounts of internal intrigues 
among the leaders of the 26 of July 
movement, the old-line Cuban Marxists, 
and defectors from both of these groups. 
All told, Professor Halperin’s emphasis 
on Cuba vis-a-vis the United States, and 
Cuba vis-a-vis the Soviet Union—with 
passing remarks about the influence of Mao 
Tse-tung—leaves little space for a discus- 
sion of the attitudes and problems of the 
island’s inhabitants. Even here the au- 
thor’s reactions are negative. “The Cubans 
in the factories, fields and offices were dis- 
organized, undisciplined, careless about 
their equipment, loath to learn from foreign 
technical advisers, inefficient.’ Another 
volume, bringing the story up to date, is 
under preparation by the unhappy author. 
WILLIAM BARBER 
College of Business and 
Public Administration 
University of Maryland 
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JAMES PETRAS and Huco ZEMELMAN 
Merino. Peasants in Revolt: A Chilean 
Case Study, 1965-71, Latin American 
Monographs no. 28. Pp. xiii, 154, 
Austin, Texas: University of Texas 
Press, 1972. $6.50. 

Written by two professors of sociology, 
one North American and one Chilean, this 
book is two things in one: first, a descrip- 
tion of the peasant occupation of the 
fundo (feudal farm) of Culipran, in Meli- 
pilla, Chile, and second, a politico-social 


. theory of agrarian reform deriving from 


- 


that experience. Information was obtained 
through extensive interviews of the peas- 
ants, from which the authors reconstructed 
the story for six years. Their narrative 
starts even before the occupation, which 
took place during the first year of the Frei 
administration. The book is a'significant 
and innovative contribution to knowledge 
of the agrarian reform process. 

While complying to the letter of a new 
minimum wage law, the owner of the 
fundo first incurred the peasants’ wrath by 
deducting the cash value of feudal emolu- 
ments he had previously been providing 
free. On balance, all peasants were worse 
off, while some, rather than receive any 
cash at all, ended up in debt. When direct 
complaints to the owner proved useless, 
the peasants applied to the local authori- 
ties, who did nothing because their sym- 
pathies were with the owner. Finally, 
with the help of political .leaders from 


-nearby Santiago, they organized a two-day 


strike, then began having meetings, and 
later seized the farm. The police threat- 


` ened but did nothing more, and eventually 


the fundo, together with a neighboring one, 
was divided into small, individual plots for 
which the new owners were required to pay, 
The theory derived from these events is 
proclaimed as a set of hypotheses, the 
principal ones of which may be summarized 
as follows: 
1. Once the farm ceases to be isolated, but 
becomes subordinated to a growing urban 
focus of political-economic power, the 
movement toward change is irresistibly 


. begun. 


2. The peasants first become impatient 
when their traditional feudal emoluments 
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are not forthcoming. Rather than initially 
seeking change, they see a threat to them- 
selves within the existing structure. 
3. The rapidity with which they become 
consciéus of possible action depends on 
both the existence of external help and 
their means of communicating with it. The 
latter in turn depends on the degree of their 
literacy, access to mass media, and proxim- 
ity to urban centers. The authors peint 
to a long history of social movements in 
Chile, during which the requisites ‘were 
developed. 
4. The peasants pass through three stages 
in their cultural transformation: __ 
(a) Paternalism, in which they are indi- 
vidually isolated, sensing a personal de- 
pendency on the patrón. 
(b) Trade unionism, in which their 
movement is is isolated, depending upon 
leaders. 
(c) Political consciousness, when they 
become aware of broader political move- 
ments and alternatives, dependent on a 
set of relationships and inter-actions that 
extend beyond their immediate situation. 
Judged academically, the book suffers 
from an indistinct boundary between hy- 
pothesis and theory, and between events on 
the Culipran fundo and a generalized pat- 
tern for all such land seizures. For ex- 
ample, foremen who previously were fa- 
vored by the owner—and who were not 
deprived of feudal rights—opposed the 
seizure. It is not clear whether this asser- 
tion applies to all foremen with respect to 
any seizure, or whether the authors referred 
only to those on Culipran. Likewise, they 
generalize that peasants, once in control of 
their own plots, pattern their aspirations 
and actions after those of the landlord who 
preceded them and do not favor coopera- 
tive ownership. Any peasants, or just 
Culipran? Occasionally we are told what 
would have happened had conditions been 
different. In these cases, the judgments 
are always plausible though not researched. 
For example (p. 65), “Without the support 
of external factors, it is difficult for the 


“peasant to develop a dynamic consciousness 


capable of sustaining itself.” 
The authors set forth, in an appendix, 
the standard list of questions in their inter- 
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views, but they do not say how many 
peasants were questioned—other than seven 
interviews written in narrative form in the 
appendix—and there is no statistical com- 
pilation or measure of tonfidence limits on 


‘which to generalize from specific answers. 


These are, however, minor matters com- 
pared to the originality of the investiga- 
tion and its debunking of common myths, 
which err on the other side, concerning 
land invasions; for example, that peasants 
are always passive tools of outside agita- 
tors. The authors have skilfully portrayed 
the Culipran story and have apparently 
weighed the effects of each element—such 
as external assistance, capacity of peasants 
to organize—with objective balance. 

Joun P. PowELson 

Economic Advisor 

Government of Kenya 

Nairobi 


Davip RonveLptT. Afencingo: The Politics 
of Agrarian Strugglé in a Mexican Ejido. 
Pp. viii, 283. Stanford, Cal.: Stanford 
University Press, 1973. $10.00. 

Careful research, perceptive analysis, an 
easy to read style, and an interesting seg- 
ment of Mexican history combine to make 
this an excellent and informative book, 
Drawing from a variety of primary sources, 
interviews and conversations, Ronfeldt 
skillfully leads the reader through a series 
of political battles’ both between and 
among the peasants, wealthy economic in- 
_terests, and government officials in varying 
” combinations. 

The research for Atencingo was com- 
pleted in 1968-69 in the Atencingo region 
of the state of Puebla and in Mexico City. 
While the author suggests that the area is 
both more productive and more politicized 
than most, the study is still representative 
of many of Mexico’s agrarian-related prob- 
lems—including boundary disputes, fac- 
tional power struggles, and corruption and 
favoritism. Such issues as land tenure and 
economic control are crucial to peasants 
everywhere. ` 

Despite the similarities of issues, few 
areas of Mexico could hope to equal the 


actors and plot in the “Atencingo Story.” 
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Among the picturesque characters were 
“Dona Lola,” a peasant leader who fought 
for peasant rights until her assassination at 
age sixty-four, William Jenkins, the in-. 
fluential ex-American consul, who acquired 
ownership of the sole Atencingo mill, to 
which all of the ejido’s sugar cane was 
sold, and Manuel Perez, a strong-arm fore- 
man and intimidator who assisted Jenkins 
in maintaining tight control over the e7zdo’s 
economy. 

These principals and others were engaged 
in decades of struggle from which the 
peasants achieved, at best, marginal vic- 
tories. Their greatest successes resulted 
from blending lobbying with direct action ` 
when political conditions were appropriate. 
Even these gains, though, apparently were 
token——-conceded by the government to 
preserve order and prevent actual reform. 

Unfortunately, when peasant leaders did 
rise ‘to administrative positions, they be- 
came more concerned with consolidating 
power than with pushing for promised re- 
forms. In fact, the story ends with efforts 
still being made to achieve some of the 
same changes which were being sought 
three decades earlier. 

The final chapter, “The Politics of 
Agrarian Struggle,” generalizes from the 
previous seven chapters. Of most interest 
to this reviewer was the illustration of the 
gap between how the national government 
interpreted economic development and 
what the peasants viewed as economic 
development. Also, although the author 
does not emphasize the point, the reader 
gains a real appreciation of what the text- 
book prescriptions of “institutional change” 
or “structural reform” really mean in’ 
practice. 

Atencingo is a fine case study and should 
appeal to a broad cross-section of readers. 
The abundant detail may discourage the 
persons lacking a special interest in Latin 
America, but they need only wait until an- 
astute movie producer purchases the rights 
to the book. 

FRED MILLER 

Department of Economics 

Oregon State University 

Corvallis 
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SAKARI SARIOLA. Power and Resistance: 
The Colonial Heritage in Latin America. 
Pp. 316. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell Univer- 
sity Press, 1972. $9.50. 


This book can be described broadly as a 
sociological study of power and the threats 
to power in colonial Latin America and the 
projection of these factors into modern 
Latin America. The author therefore ana- 
lyzes the basic conflicts between the power 
objective of “oneness” under the Spanish 
imperial system on the one hand and the 
dissident objectives of the colonials on the 
other and the continuing conflicts after 
independence between the new creole 
regimes and the “marginal” classes. 

The facts which are here subjected to 
sociological analysis are already well known, 
and this book presents nothing significantly 
new except to garb its conclusions in the 
vernacular of modern sociology. The au- 
thor’s fondness for hyper-academic sesqui- 
pedalian expressions creates problems of 
communication and sometimes obfuscates 
the obvious. 

By deliberately stressing the factor of 
“‘marginality,” that is, the lack of inclusive- 
ness of certain classes in the socio-politico- 
economic system, he bases much of his 
analysis upon the prevailing modern thesis 
that political participation is an undeniable 
good and lack of it an undeniable evil. 
Because of his commitment to this thesis 
his interpretation of the colonial period 
shows little awareness of the chronological 
nuances in the history of that period; there 
is little recognition of growth and change in 
Spanish imperial policy under the condition 
of trial and error, inevitable in such a pio- 
neering enterprise. The Spanish administra- 
tion of its kingdoms in America is almost 
uniformly castigated and little notice is 
given to its redeeming qualities. 

The author uncritically blames gamona- 
lismo and latifundismo for Latin America’s 
“immaturity and stagnation” (p. 110). 
Similarly oversimplified is his generalization 
that “the colonial society, and subsequently 
the Creole society, maintained an un- 
changed exploitative pattern and was un- 
able to substitute machine technology for 
free or cheap manual labor. The Indians 
were ascribed their extractive roles in a 
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manner which froze the whole colonial so- 
ciety into underdevelopment” (p. 149). 
His statement that “the Creole intellectu- 
als in the time of the late colony knew 
amazitfgly little about the rest of the 
world” (p. 271) was long ago disproved by 
Irving Leonard. In the treatment of the 
colonial period the author could have prof- 
ited from J. H. Parry’s Spanish Theory of 
Empire (Cambridge University Press, 
1940), and Philip W. Powell’s The Tree of 
Hate (New York: Basic Books, 1971), 
which are nowhere cited in the nozes. 
There is no bibliography. 

The fundamental defect of this study is 
the tendency to read both the ideals and 
morals of our twentieth century into the 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth cen- 
turies. It is therefore largely an ahistorical 
work and must be accordingly judged. 
Viewed as a sociological study, it fits into 
the conventional category. The author 
swings the cudgels against the “atomistic” 
or individualistic view of change and em- 
phasizes instead the environmental pres- 
sures for change broadly conceived. He 
concludes that revolutionary movements in 
Latin America are not attributable to any 
“single class in the Marxian sense,” but 
are implicit in Latin American humanity 
(p. 286). He accordingly insists that 
modern man must use the good of human- 
ity as a criterion governing his sense of 
justice toward the margin groups in society. 
He therefore subscribes to the secular hu- 
manism of the positivisits and identifies 
himself with their “philosophy of equalizing 
statism,” holding that “centralized power 
... is a precondition of further democ- 
racy” (p. 263). In view of the situation 
in modern Latin America, with its strong 
emphasis upon positive programs of wel- 
fare and its “structures of centralized 
power” it is difficult to accept the author’s 
observation that “anti-positivist thinking” 
has been widespread in Latin America since 
World War I. It is precisely since the 
1920’s that the tenets of positivism, though 
not under that name, have made their 
greatest gains. 

DonsaLD MARQUAND DOZER 

University of California 

Santa Barbara 
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SIDNEY BELL. Righteous Conquest: Wood- 
row Wilson and the Evolution* of the 
New Diplomacy. Pp. 209. Port Wash- 

` ington, N.Y.: Kennikat Press, 1972. 
$12.50. « 


Woodrow Wilson seems to be suffering 
a decline in historical reputation. His 
record as a civil libertarian has been under 
withering attack for more than a decade. 
Wilsonian foreign policy has also under- 
gone severe criticism. With Arthur 
Link having paused in his massive—and 
highly laudatory—multivolume biography 
of Wilson, with new manuscript and 
archival sources opening up, and with Viet- 
nam forcing many scholars fo question the 
righteousness of American objectives, this 
reappraisal of Wilson as diplomatist is 
welcome and inevitable. 

Sidney Bell’s well-written monograph, 
Righteous Conquest, belongs to the so- 
called Wisconsin School of American diplo- 
matic history, and draws heavily on the 
insights of William Appleman Williams. 
Bell seeks to probe the relationship—both 
conscious and unconscious—between Wil- 
sonian ideals of “peace, security, and 
democracy for the world” and Wilson’s 
definition of the “needs and interests of 
the United States” (p. 5). By focusing 
first on Wilson’s Latin American policy, 
and then on the vagaries of American neu- 
trality from 1914 to 1917, Bell concludes 
that Wilson’s claim to speak solely for the 
disinterested mass of mankind, while sin- 
cere, masked well-defined political and 
economic interests. Beneath the rhetoric 
lurked the desire for “an American world 
empire of trade and righteousness, based on 
that world’s recognizing the implicit good- 
ness of the United States and the liberating 
and uplifting effect of American wishes and 
American cargoes” (p. 177). Wilson did 
not intend to intervene in Mexico to pro- 
tect American investments, nor did he 
desire entry into World War I to protect 
American markets, and yet the values and 
principles he chose to uphold in each case 
led inextricably to these results. “It may 
be true that Wilson did not want war,” 
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Bell writes, “but the things he did want 
led him into war” (p. 192). 

The book is not without flaws. ‘The 
focus on Wilson’s economic and moral 
values, however insightful, often slights 
the goals and rationales of influential ad- 
visers like House and Lansing. Nor is 
Wilson’s curious aversion to military power 
ever brought into the discussion. Orga- 
nization sometimes suffers, as in the case 
of an over-long treatment of Taft’s “dollar 
diplomacy” in Central America and a too 
cursory attempt to explain Wilson’s refusal 
to participate in the consortium loan to 
China. More seriously, Bell seems to 
ignore much scholarship published since 
1960. Important books by Robert E. 
Osgood, Daniel Smith, Kenneth Grieb, Karl 
E. Birnbaum, and Ross Gregory are neither 
used in the text nor cited in the bibliogra- 
phy. There are some sloppy mistakes: 
Bell confuses the Dacia with the Falaba 
(p. 158), and he has Colonel House talk- 
ing about the war with Lord Grey in 
February 1914 (p. 163). 
© Nonetheless, if judged as an extended 
essay on Wilsonian foreign policy, or as a 
“fleshing out” of W. A. Williams’s interpre- 
tations, or as a prelude to the more schol- 
arly revisionist studies of Wilson after 
1917 by Gordon Levin and Arno Mayer, 
the book is worth reading. In terms of 
scholarship and persuasiveness, Bell will not 
replace Arthur Link. 

Jonn GARRY CLIFFORD 

History Department 

Dartmouth College 

Hanover 

New Hampshire 


RicHArp BUEL, Jr. Securing the Revolu- 
tion: Ideology in American Politics, 
1789-1815. Pp. xii, 391. Ithaca, New 
York: Cornell University Press, 1972. 
$14.50. 


Recent years have seen a number of 
excellent studies dealing with the origin and 
development of American political parties. 
Professor Buel, currently teaching at 
Wesleyan University, has identifed three 
rather novel and definitely worthwhile ap- 
proaches to this area of study. In the first 


é 
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place, he finds the basic disagreement that 


-led to partisan differences in the contro- 


versy as to the best manner of securing 
the Revolution. “Some believed,’ Dr. 
Buel states, “that stability was best 
achieved by adjusting government to fit 
popular expectations; others, that govern- 
ment would never be safe until it was 
invulnerable to popular pressure...” 
(p. ix). Secondly, he places major empha- 
sis upon the years 1794-1799; and in the 
third place, he has tended to ignore both 
fractionalism within each party and the role 
of individual personalities. 

Again, in his search for material the 
author of this book has broken new 
ground. Rather than emphasize personal 
materials—diaries, letters, reports of con- 
versation—he has often turned to the 


public debates and to the reactions to such 


debate as found in newspapers and pam- 
phlets of the period. Thus, at one place 
twenty-seven successive citations are from 
The Annals of Congress. In elections, both 
national and local, and in such major con- 
troversies as those concerning the Jay 
Treaty, the XYZ affair, the Alien and 
Sedition Acts, John Adams’ second mission 
to France, the author seeks to establish the 
reasons for disagreement, the motives that 
led to action or decision and the maneuver- 
ing for advantage that went on constantly. 

The research for this volume has been 
thorough, and the organization of material 
is both interesting and logical. The empha- 
sis upon the 1790s has not prevented the 
author from drawing penetrating conclu- 
sions both about the defeat of federalism 
in 1800 and the resolving of ideological 
issues after 1815. In a work of this magni- 
tude some errors are probably inevitable. 
This reviewer, for example, takes exception 
to some of the generalizations regarding 
John Adams, and Professor Buel seems to 
have confused Thomas and Charles Cotes- 
worth Pinckney (p. 212). But such errors 
are surprisingly few. This is an important 
work of scholarship, interesting and signifi- 
cant enough to deserve careful reading and 
consideration. 

RALPH ADAMS BROWN 
State University of New York 
Cortland 
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ROBERT F. DALZELL, Jr. Daniel Webster 
and the Trial of American Nationalism, 
1843-1852. Pp. xv, 363. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1973. $8.95. 


Mr. Dalzell’s study suggests anew that, in 
his long and unsuccessful quest for the 
presidency, Daniel Webster was a victim of 
himself. He was an antislavery man who 
thought of slavery more in political than 
in moral terms and thus lost much support 
on both sides of the question. He would 
solve the problem of slavery expansion by 
acquiring no more territories, and he would 
solve the problem of slavery where it al- 
ready existed by a policy of gradual eman- 
cipation and sending free Negroes to Af- 
rica. And he would establish a harmony 
of sections, interests, and rights, a pro- 
posal which—like the slavery views—had, 
for many, a ring of political expediency 
and opportunism and made his nationalism 
suspect. 

Unfortunately for Webster, his popu- 
larity as a patriotic, nationalist orator 
proved unredeemable at par in Whig na- 
tional conventions. Rejected repeatedly 
for the party leadership, he spurned the 
suggestion in 1848 that he take second 
place on the Taylor ticket, a position 
which placed Fillmore in the presidency. 
In his bitter disappointment at losing the 
1852 nomination to Winfield Scott, he felt 
betrayed by Whigs, North and South. 
But if many southerners appreciated the 
speech of March 7, 1850, they also re- 
membered the reply to Hayne; and if 
northerners liked his great utterances on 
the Union they could not overlook his 
support of the Fugitive Slave Law. Con- 
sequently, although he may have helped 
make possible the Compromise of 1850, 
Webster was so distrusted that he could 
not unite the nation spiritually and in 
1852 seemed only to have achieved the 
negative success of dividing the sections 
themselves and of aiding the breakup of 
his party. He urged friends to vote for 
Franklin Pierce and died before the 
election. 

Mr. Dalzell’s book is a product of corm- 
prehensive research in printed and manu- 
script sources and if it does not signin- 
cantly alter earlier concepts of Webster’s 
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_ nationalism, it brings the study of the 
- subject up to date and indicates that fur- 
ther research on it is likely to be of mini- 
mal value. The author draws no present 
day analogies, points’ no lessons, eand is 
rarély subject to challenge. Some readers 
may doubt that Madison went to war in 
1812 “against his will” and that John 
Tyler “was a good Whig” (pp. 30, 108); 
and literary purists may object to “any- 
thing but” in closing a sentence (p. 249) 
and to other occasional colloquialisms. 
But the book’s errors and inconsistencies 
are few and mostly unimportant. 
JENNINGS B, SANDERS 
Kensington 
Maryland 


BETTY FLADELAND. Men and Brothers: 
Anglo-American Antislavery Coopera- 
tion. Pp. 478. Urbana, I: Univer- 
sity of Illinois Press, 1972. $11.50. 


Part of a series of scholarly studies in 
black history, this book was written by a 
professor at Southern Illinois University 
who began publishing in this particular 
area some two decades ago. Her thesis 
is that the British and American anti- 
slavery movements were so closely inter- 
twined, that during some periods they can 
scarcely be separated from each other. 
‘Not only did American and British Aboli- 
tionists develop similar theories, but they 
freely borrowed strategy and tactics from 
one another. 

To develop this thesis, Professor Flade- 
land began her account during the. Colonial 
Period when the Quakers in Britain and 
America .came out against slavery. The 
very years when their countries were 
dividing politically found the American 
and British Abolitionists becoming ever 
more intimate. Their first victory was 
the court decision of 1772 when a British 
judge decided—somewhat  reluctantly— 
that slavery could not: legally exist on the 
soil of Britain. Although the Revolution 
momentarily cut ties between the two anti- 
slavery groups, the freedom issue raised 
by that struggle gave new life to their 
mutual cause. 

After the war the Abolitionists launched 
a joint attack on the slave trade, and the 
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fact that the British and American mea- 
sures to abolish that commerce were 
passed almost simultaneously proved the 
value of their collaboration. Next came 
British and American colonization projects, 
and an emphasis on policing the West. 
African coast effectively, A new era 
opened when the British abolished slavery 
in their empire. Thereafter the coopera- 
tion between the two groups became even 
more intimate. n 

This work, based on an impressive col- 
lection of British and American documen- 
tary sources, as well as an abundance of 
newspapers and periodicals, presents a 
comprehensive study of the whole anti- 
slavery movement, its personalities, its 
organizations, and its -various tactics. 
While the writer admits her strong bias in 
favor of the Abolitionists, her work is 
free from unscholarly emotional overtones 
and distortions. 

The authoress is not concerned primar- 
ily with high-level politics, or the intrica- 
cies of Anglo-American diplomacy or eco- 
nomics, but when generalizations in these 
areas are made, they are usually sound as 
well as concise. So, also, is her basic thesis. 
Indeed, the Anglo-American cooperation 
she found in this particular area, and de- 
scribed so well, is but a single aspect of 
the constant and intimate cultural ex- 
change that took place between Britain 
and America throughout the nineteenth 
century, and is not unknown even today. 

WILBUR DEVEREUX JONES 

Department of History i 

University of Georgia 

Athens 


Marie B. Hecut. Jokn Quincy Adams: 
A Personal History of an Independent 
Man. Pp. 682. New York: Macmillan, 
1972. $14.95. 

What, another biography of John Quincy 
Adams, after Samuel Flagg Bemis’ magis- 
terial two volumes? Yet Professor Bemis 
understood that his half million words on 
the long and multi-faceted career of the 
sixth president had not exhausted the sub- 
ject, for he dedicated his concluding 
volume to “the future biographers of John 
Quincy Adams.” Such a one is Marie B. 


? 
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Hecht—known as co-author of accounts of 
Wendell Willkie’s campaign against Frank- 
lin Roosevelt and of the career of Aaron 
Burr—-who now offers a quarter of a 
million words more. 

Mrs. Hecht is the first biographer of 
John Quincy Adams to have made system- 
atic use of the Adams papers in micro- 
film form. She has gone through 
them conscientiously—from John Quincy 
Adams’s attendance at the first anniver- 
sary celebration of the Boston Massacre 
in 1771, when he was four, to his fatal 
seizure on the floor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1848. She presents what she 
has found in strict chronological order, 
with the consequence that on a single page 
a reader will encounter discussions of the 
legal aspects of the Burr Conspiracy, John 
Quincy Adams’s reading of the classics, the 
effects of the cold Washington winter on 
congressional business, the state of Adams 
family affairs in Boston (as on page 172) 
or, to give another example, John Quincy 
Adams’ notes for a poem, his disappoint- 
ment with the Washington birthday cen- 
tennial, his refusal to resume social inter- 
course with Andrew Jackson, his anguish 
and inconvenience over the death of a 
brother, his attempt to get excused from 
a House committee (p. 513). 

In her concentration on what she has 
found in the Adams Papers, Mrs. Hecht 
offers just enough background material to 
made her report comprehensible. For ex- 
ample, she says no more than is abso- 
lutely necessary about the political and 
economic groups that gave Andrew Jackson 
his strength and her bibliography is signifi- 
cantly bare of most of the recent spate 
of monographic literature on that subject. 
(Curiously, she does list among her 
“printed primary sources” “Count” Gal- 
latin’s spurious diary of James Gallatin.) 

Mrs. Hecht has avoided attempting to 
provide what Bemis did so well—scrupu- 
lous detailed analysis of James Quincy 
Adams’ years as a diplomat abroad, his 
service as secretary of state and president. 
She breezes through negotiations and 
treaties, so that she may have time for 
her subject’s personal life—his relations 
with parents, wife, and children, and all 
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the particulars of his daily life in which 
his papers are so rich. The picture of 
the man she presents is not unlike the one 
already familiar to us—extremely able, 
hard-werking, self-critical but crusty—yet 
it is sketched in unprecedented detail. John 
Quincy Adams’ relations with his sons are 
shown to have been most unfeeling. 

That the “anticlimactic”’ years of John 
Quincy Adams’s life—his service as an aged 
man in the House of Representatives— 
were actually his crowning glory has been 
indicated by previous historians and biog- 
raphers. But Mrs. Hecht’s retelling of his 
comprehension of the nature of the crisis 
toward which the Union was steadily drift- 
ing and his dogged, selfless opposition to 
the forces of sectionalism and human 
slavery is especially moving. 

Mrs. Hecht’s book is too long, awkwardly 
architectured and partial in its emphasis, 
but it will be most useful to students as 
a rich mine of information about John 
Quincy Adams the human being, and as a 
highly readable digest and guide to the 
Adams papers during his lifetime. 

RAYMOND WALTERS, JR. 

The New York Times 


James A. Huston. Out of the Blue: U.S. 
Army Airborne Operations in Worid 
War II. Pp. xi, 327. West Lafayette, 
Indiana: Purdue University Studies, 
1972. $10.00. 


James A. Huston has been a veteran 
writer of official military history under the 
auspices of the Chief of Military Historv, 
and this book shares the principal virtues 
of that office’s “green book” series of vol- 
umes on the United States Army in World 
War II, It is firmly documented in the 
official manuscript records and reports cf 
World War IJ. Even more than some of 
the official histories, it manages to illumi- 
nate the importance of its subject without 
a sacrifice of historical detachment, with- 
out its author becoming a missionary for a 
cause of some particular military branch. 
Outside the official histories, it is rare to 
find a history of such an elite military unit 
as the airborne troops that does not cross 
the boundary into propagandizing for the 
perpetuation and aggrandizement of the 
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elite unit: see, for example, the existing 
-histories of the Marine Corps. After 
World War II, so many airborne officials 
rose to high command in the army that 
there was some danger of the armey’s suc- 
cumbing to a mystique of the superiority 
of airborne operations, and indeed the near- 
mania for. helicopter operations in Vietnam 
may have been in part a result. But while 
detailing the achievements of American air- 
borne forces in World War II, Huston dis- 
passionately and accurately concludes: “It 
would be difficult, however, to describe the 
use of airborne troops as such in any opera- 
tion as unquestionably decisive” (p. 232). 

‘This is not to say that Huston, like 
certain leaders of the World War II army, 
falls into the opposite trap of regarding all 
specialized units with suspicion. Lieuten- 
ant General Lesley J. McNair, the com- 
mander of the Army Ground Forces, dis- 
trusted all specialized divisions including 
airborne divisions, and on receiving a report 
in 1943 that the 101st Airborne Division 
was not up to training standards, he com- 
mented: “I am not surprised about the 
101st Airborne Division. These trick out- 
fits practically without exception empha- 
size their tricks to the exclusion of sound 
basic and other training for everyday fight- 
ing” (p. 136). Huston, in contrast, con- 
cludes about the shortcomings of the 
Sicilian airborne operations, and by impli- 
cation about several other operations as 
well, that the problems did not come from 
““trick outfits’? tendency to emphasize 
their ‘tricks’ at the expense of basic com- 
bat training. In this case, it was in the 
‘tricks’ that marked deficiencies appeared” 
(p. 163). 

One reason why airborne operations were 
never certainly decisive in themselves, 
Huston concludes, is that they were not 
always conceived with as much imagination 
as might have been applied. For example, 
“The use of airborne troops to seize air- 
fields ahead of the racing ground armies in 
western Europe might have made possible 
much greater use of supply by air to keep 
those armies going” (p. 236). Huston seems 
to wish that General George C. Marshall’s 
idea of a very deep vertical envelopment 
in conjunction with the Normandy inva- 
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sion, a drop of four or five divisions far 
behind the German coastal defense, had 
been attempted. With his carefully bal- 
anced assessment .of both the virtues and 
the deficiencies of airborne forces, Huston 
concludes regarding the failure of the 
ambitious Operation Market-Garden in the 
autumn of 1944, that: 


While it is conceivable that the operation might 
have been a complete success if the British 
Second Army could have moved more quickly, 
if is also conceivable that the ground army 
could have moved rapidly enough to complete 
the junction at Arnheim in time if the air- 
borne divisions had been able to capture 
Eindhoven more quickly, had seized the bridge 
at Zon intact, and had seized the bridge at 
Nijmegen before the armored spearheads 
approached (p. 39). 


This book carefully reviews not only 
operations but planning, training, equip- 
ment, logistics, and doctrine. The non- 
specialist reader may find much of it hard, 
and even dull, going; but with that caveat, 
it is a model military history. 

RUSSELL F, WEIGLEY 

Department of History 

Temple University 

Philadelphia 


WALTER JOHNSON, ed. The Papers of 
Adlar E. Stevenson: Washington to 
Springfield, 1941-1948. Fp. xiii, 620. 
Boston: Little, Brown, 1973. $15.00. 
This is the second volume in the pro- 

jected eight-volume series of Stevenson 

papers. It covers a. period of less than 
eight years, but a period especially signifi- 
cant in that it brought Adlai Stevenson into 
public notice, gave him training and a taste 
for public service, and showed us the mea- 
sure of the man. The period begins with 

Stevenson’s appointment as special assistant 

to Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox and 

ends with his election as governor of Illi- 

nois. The ‘papers include his letters, 

speeches, ‘statements, memoranda, and oc- 
casional diary, these chronologically ar- 
ranged and frequently preceded by an 
explanatory introduction by the editors. 
The most important services that these 
papers cover are Stevenson’s contribution 
to the building up of the navy for war, 
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which was varied but of the utmost value; 


his mission to war-torn Italy on behalf of | 


the Foreign Economic Administration, his 
report generally praised as a model; his 
participation in the U.S. Strategic Bombing 
Survey; his informational duties at the 
San Francisco Conference, where, in view 
of the differences in the U.S. Delegation, 
he had to decide what information to re- 
‘veal and his judgment was never ques- 
tioned; his leadership in getting the United 
‘Nations established as a going concern 
through the Preparatory Commission and 
the first two General Assemblies; his chair- 
manship of the Preparatory Commission, in 
view of the illness of Mr. Stettinius, being 
one of the most fortuitous circumstances 
in the history of the UN; and finally his 
nomination and successful campaign for 
the governorship of Illinois. The range of 
these activities might have been consider- 
ably enlarged, for Stevenson was offered 
but declined numerous other posts: director 
of Foreign Economic Settlement, head of 
the overseas operations of War Informa- 
tion; ambassador to Argentina and Brazil, 
chairman of Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission (SEC), president of .the Carnegie 
Endowment (which then went to Alger 
. Hiss), deputy secretary general of the 
United Nations Secretariat under Trygve 
Lie, assistant secretary of state for Public 
Affairs. In each case, especially that of the 
second office in the UN Secretariat, Steven- 
son was torn and wondered whether he 
should have accepted, for he had developed 
a strong zest for public office. 

In respect to political office, Stevenson’s 
friends began to urge his candidacy for the 
U.S. Senate as early as 1942; he was inter- 
ested and when the situation in Ilinois 
developed more favorably in 1948 he very 
much preferred that office to the governor- 
ship, in view of his experience in interna- 
tional affairs and broad domestic policy. 
But Jake Arvey, then the political leader 
of the Democratic organization in Illinois, 
insisted that Paul Douglas run for the 
Senate and Stevenson for governor, appar- 
ently because of the feeling among orga- 
_ nization Democrats that Stevenson would 

be more pliable on patronage, but also that 
Douglas, a wounded and decorated marine 
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officer, would run better against the in- 
cumbent Senator Brooks, a World War I 
veteran. Stevenson hesitated but reluc- 
tantly accepted the shift—without any 
patronage commitmenf—ran well ahead of 
the ticket, became probably the best gov- 
ernor in the history of Illinois, and loved 
it. It may well be that Jake Arvey’s 
judgment was sound. 

In respect to all these matters the papers 
reveal Stevenson’s general intelligence, his 
careful study of the problems with which 
he had to deal, his wisdom, wit, and readi- 
ness for public service, and yet a certain 
humility about himself. This humility 
came to be thought of by some in his 
later presidential campaigns as indecisive- 
ness, a view which Jake Arvey answered 
in these words: “I am greatly amused at ° 
the stories that Adlai Stevenson was in- 
decisive. He was not a superficial man. 
He insisted upon knowing everything about 
his subject. He did not do things impul- 
sively. He did not make impulsive deci- 
sions, but wanted to know every facet of 
a problem before he decided upon action.” 

This is an exciting volume, and credit 
is due the editors for their excellent selec- 
tion, arrangement, explanatory introduc- 
tions and footnotes. Walter Johnson, 
during the Stevenson period Professor of 
History at the University of Chicago, now 
at the University of Hawaii, was a close 
personal friend of Stevenson and the orga- 
nizer of the Stevenson draft for president 
in 1952, and Carol Evans, the assistant 
editor, was Stevenson’s personal secretarv 
for thirteen years, so that for both, the 
work has been a labor of love as well as of 
historical scholarship. 

i CLARENCE A, BERDAHL 
Emeritus Professor of Political Science 
University of Illinois at 

Urbana-Champaign 


DENNis R. Jupp and RogBert E. MENDEL- 
SON. The Politics of Planning: The East 


St. Louis Experience. Pp. xx, 239. 
Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 
1973. $7.95. 


The authors are a planner and a political 
scientist who spent four years on studies 
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for housing, relocation, urban renewal and 
model cities in East St. Louis. The title 
of the book suggests a broader scope than 
the authors’ purview. They recognize in 
their preface that the administrators and 
professionals, “these competent people .. . 
were often faced with difficult decisions in 
East St.. Louis—a point not adequately 
stressed in our book. Choice of courses 
of action were continually clouded by 
the pressures from various groups and 
individuals.” 

Many rising planners have been equally 
frustrated to find that rational, efficient 
schemes get little attention in political 
battles over the location of housing for 
minorities. Martin Meyerson and Edward 
C. Banfield wrote of their bafflements in 
Chicago in the 1940s in politics, planning 
and the public interest. Let our authors 
take courage: Meyerson is now Presi- 
dent of the University of Pennsylvania, 
Banfield, a former director of the Harvard- 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Joint Center for Urban Studies. 

How to involve the poor, the minorities, 
the illiterate, often not speaking English, 
in the planning process? (Let the authors 
read Toby Moffett’s wry paperback, The 
Participation Put-On. “Advocacy plan- 
ning,’ fathered by Paul Davidoff, seems 
inadequate to our authors. It is merely 
a response to changing social concerns, 
working within the establishment. 

A main theme of the authors is that the 
real clientele of the planners is planners. 
Every governmentally financed urban pro- 
gram really works to assure the jobs and 
prestige of planners. One hears the same 
critique of the antipoverty programs: the 
funds have gone to provide well-paid jobs 
for professionals, rather than reaching the 
poor. The authors are so seized by 
this dogma that they resurrect Rexford 
Tugwell’s discredited conception of the 
days of technocracy: planning as a fourth 
power, which, they declare “has been en- 
thusiastically received by practicing plan- 
ners.” As evidence they offer a statement 
by the executive director of the American 
Society of Planning Officials, endorsing the 
idea of a federal planning agency, “which 
must become part of our national future.” 
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It is sad that our authors think that this 
is an endorsement of Tugwell. The urban 
program of the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board under FDR helped to persuade 
municipalities to institute capital budget- 
ing. We tried to achieve some coordina- 
tion in the proposals that federal depart- 
ments put before Congress. We offered a 
self-help manual for city officials: how to 
organize the data needed for a plan before 
the planner was available. This manual 
went through eight printings and was 
translated into German and Japanese. 

The authors see hope in “liberating plan- 
ning” that would express an ethic of “power 
to the people,” and this, they say, must 
come about as a result of pressures outside 
the profession. Have they considered the 
possibility that the American people are 
just not planning minded, but are content 
to move pragmatically from one crisis to 
another? 

CHARLES S. ASCHER 

Institute of Public Administration 

New York 


PENN KIMBALL. The Disconnected. Pp. 
314. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1972. $10.00. 


The disconnected are, according to Penn 
Kimball, individuals who do not vote and 
who, therefore, are disconnected from 
the political process. They are found in 
greatest numbers among minority groups, 
the poor and the young. Calling such 
voters apathetic places the burden of in- 
difference on the individual and fails to 
take into account the many institutional- 
ized obstacles involved in the registration 
procedure, says the author. He repeatedly 
demonstrates that this procedure is an ef- 
fective barrier, designed to eliminate the 
hard to reach, and is relatively impervious 
to organized voter registration efforts. 
Young potential voters, sometimes per- 
ceived as a threat to existing political struc- 
tures, are confronted by residency require- 
ments, obscure regulations, uncooperative 
registrars, and other obstacles similar to 
those faced by members of minority groups. 

Kimball strongly opts for a system of 
universal voter registration, in which the 
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federal government would seek out voters 
in a routine manner. The possibility that 
disillusion with the electoral process might 
be a part of the problem of non-voting is 
not considered thoroughly. The vote is 
seen as the simplest, most direct way of 
getting people connected up to the political 
structure, 

The book is a combination of journalism, 
survey research, and political science. 
Kimball’s reportorial skill provides some 
colorful vignettes of local political cam- 
paigns, such as the gloom of party head- 
quarters on a day when the vote is going 
badly. Case studies afford interesting data 
on ethnic voting, as in the comparison be- 
tween John Lindsay’s and Carl Stokes’ 
mayoralty campaigns of 1969. Kimball did 
a survey of voters and non-voters in the 
Newark, New Jersey campaign which re- 
sulted in the election of that city’s first 
black mayor, Kenneth Gibson. Voters and 
non-voters are compared, by race, on vari- 
ous attitudinal questions. We learn, for 
instance, that while black and white voters, 
respectively, are more hopeful about New- 
ark’s future than are non-voters, respec- 
tively, the blacks in both categories are 
more hopeful than the whites. 

Puerto Ricans are under-represented in 
the Newark sample, which is too bad, and 
one wonders why they have been lumped 
with black voters and non-voters in the 
tables. True, there was a black-Puerto 
Rican coalition for Gibson, but this need 
not imply that patterns of voting and non- 
voting are similar for the two groups. 
Indeed, the author describes differences in 
the voting patterns of other minorities— 
the Indians of the Papago reservation in 
Arizona and Mexican-Americans in two 
cities. He found an unwillingness of many 
Mexican-Americans in Los Angeles to form 
coalitions with black people. 

The book is generally well-written and 
readable, and provides some interesting 
case studies. It effectively shows that the 
massive outputs of time, energy and money 
spent in trying to increase the representa- 
tion of minority groups at the polls have 
led to disappointing results. The reader 
should not expect to find an in-depth analy- 
sis of the attitudes of non-voterse nor any 
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suggestion that, in some cases, the vote just 
might not matter. 
Ruopa Lois GOLDSTEIN 
Douglass College 
New Brunswick 
New Jersey 


LateLy Tuomas. When Even Angels 
Wept: An Objective Reappraisal of the 
Senator Joseph McCarthy Affair. Pp. xi, 
654. New York: William Morrow, 1973. 
$12.50. 

This popular biography will be widely 
read; it will undoubtedly serve a useful 
purpose. The McCarthy episode, spanning 
parts of the Truman and Eisenhower ad- 
ministrations, attracted wider attention 
over a longer span of time than any other 
event that comes to mind. Today, twenty 
years later, many people who have only 
vague ideas about the origins and meaning 
of McCarthyism will derive much value 
from the book. Their time will be well 
spent because the author is a responsible 
reporter, a conscientious editor as well as 
a skillful writer. 

His well-drafted brief details the many 
features of McCarthy’s meteoric rise and 
fall, providing, in effect, a grammar of po- 
litical strategy. It is worthy of note, in 
passing, that McCarthy’s mastery of mass 
communication techniques remains today a 
superb example of the art; nothing that 
has occurred in the ensuing two decades 
equals or even comes close to it. 

The fact remains, however, that this 
latest—~and largest (640 pages)—of the 
continuing books about Senator McCarthy 
contains no new information, no new hy- 
potheses or interpretations. As the author 
makes clear in his notes on sources and 
method, his objective is to recreate the 
atmosphere and mental climate of the pe- 
riod (1950-1954). In his own words, “The 
main sources from which this account has 
been drawn are those by which the event 
was recorded originally, namely, news- 
papers, periodicals, radio, television. Such 
sources as private letters, secret diaries, cr 
subsequent constructions and relevations 
have been used sparingly, since their con- 
tents are not accessible to the public at 
the time.” 
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This method provides advantages, yet 
also imposes limitations. For the reader 
who is reviewing familiar history, as well 
as for the uninitiated, the straightforward, 
free-flowing narrative*imparts a sense of 
drama and suspense that does indeed 
convey the impression of contemporaneity. 
However, the author terms his book “An 
Objective Reappraisal of the Senator Joseph 
McCarthy Affair.” There is no reason to 
quarrel with the first half of his statement: 
a careful reading reveals no discernible 
bias. So far as “reappraisal” is concerned, 
some qualifying comment seems called for. 

The Thomas book, limited as it is to 
the proceedings of the Senate and its com- 
mittees, and contemporary journals and 
press reports, thus excluding the -great 
volume of pertinent information subse- 
- quently developed, adds little, if anything, 
in the way of new or enlarged perspective 
upon which a true reappraisal could be 
based. The opinion here is that, rather 
than a reappraisal of the McCarthy affair, 
it is an instant replay—with all the 
strengths and weaknesses—of that tech- 
nique. Surely for those who lived through 
that period, it recreates the surprise, con- 
fusion, disbelief; for the novice. it can 
only convey a sense of wonder that a single 
senator could exercise such dominion in our 
governmental scheme. 

LAWRENCE H. CHAMBERLAIN 

Pacific Grove 

California 


C. RoLAND MARCHAND. The American 
Peace Movement and Social Reform, 
1898—1918. Pp. xix, 441. Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1972. 
$16.00. 

During the progressive era, the American 
peace movement underwent several dra- 
matic changes. Born in the ferment of the 
Jacksonian years, the movement by the 
mid-1890s was decidedly anemic, its ener- 
gies dissipated by the devotion of its leaders 
to reforms that ranged from temperance to 
Indian rights. By 1912, in contrast, it 
was materially strengthened and eminently 
respectable, its ranks swelled by lawyers 
concerned with international arbitration, a 
growing number of businessmen, and sev- 
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eral major foundations, notably the Car- 
negie Endowment and the World Peace 
Foundation, dedicated to peace research. 
The common denominator in this new 
interest was a desire for stability, the 
“search for order” that Robert Wiebe and 
others have stressed as a dominant tend- 
ency in many movements of the period. 
The outbreak of war brought new recruits, 
and the more radical demands of such 
groups as the Woman’s Peace Party, the 
American Union Against Militarism, and 
the People’s Council. But the massive 
defection of former supporters, a response 
to the German threat and this radicaliza- 
tion, crippled the movement by 1918. In 
fact, Marchand notes, peace advocates from 
first to last subordinated international to 
domestic concerns, seeking in peace an op- 
portunity to advance more immediate goals. 
Thus social reform, a source of strength 
in attracting diverse groups to the move- 
ment, proved finally its fatal flaw. ` 

While highlighting the overall contours 
and general development of the movement, 
the author skillfully marshals valuable new 
information concerning the leadership, 
aims, and activities of individual peace so- 
cieties. His work thus nicely complements 
a growing body of serious, scholarly 
work in the field, especially Peter Brock’s 
Pacifism in the United States (1968), War- 
ren Kuehl’s Seeking World Order (1969), 
and Charles Chatfield’s For Peace and 
Justice (1971). Equally important, he 
demonstrates that the complexities of the 
peace movement were those of progressiv- 
ism itself. The “peace advocate” pictured 
in such earlier accounts as Merle Curti’s 
Peace or War (1936) proves upon inspec-. 
tion as difficult to define as the “typical” 
progressive. Moreover, the schisms that 
wracked the movement after 1914, paral- 
lelled a similar fragmentation already 
underway within the domestic reform 
movement, ranging champions of order, ef- 
ficiency, and social harmony against more 
radical spokesmen for the alienated and 
oppressed. Although Marchand notes in 
passing that the peace movement claimed 
such notables as Taft, Wilson, Root and 
Lansing, he makes little attempt to trace 
its impact on government policy. Rather, 
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he concludes, its greater significance lay in 
the fact that it served so many as an 
agency for redefining and reevaluating 
domestic priorities. 

Clearly organized, well-written, and 
handsomely produced, this important study 
- draws on an impressive array of manu- 
script and published sources, many of which 
are discussed in an excellent bibliography. 

ROBERT C. BANNISTER 

Department of History 

Swarthmore College 

Pennsylvania 


Jupits H. Parris. The Convention Prob- 
lem: Issues in Reform of Presidential 
- Nominating Procedures. Pp. viii, 194. 
Washington, D.C.: The Brookings Insti- 
tution, 1972. $5.95. 


DELMER D. Dunn. Financing Presidential 
Campaigns. Pp. ix, 168. Washington, 
D.C.: The Brookings Institution, 1972. 
$5.95, 


Thése monographs, the second and third 
in The Brookings Institution’s Studies in 
Presidential Selection series, shed much 
light on two of the most important and 
dynamic aspects of the process by which 
chief executives are chosen in the United 
States. The studies of Professor Dunn and 
Ms. Parris are essentially descriptive in 
nature with some prescriptive advice meted 
out, on improving the process of presiden- 
tial selection. 

Ms. Parris carefully examines delegate 
apportionment and selection for the Demo- 
cratic and Republican party conventions, 
the internal operations of both conventions, 
and the relationship of the press to these 
party gatherings. Problems associated with 
these areas, such as underrepresentation of 
some elements of party support at the con- 
ventions, are identified and suggestions for 
their solution are made. In her concluding 
chapter, Ms. Parris devotes some attention 
to the proposal that national nominating 
primaries replace the convention process 
for selecting presidential nominees. She 
makes a strong case that adoption of this 
“reform” would create more problems than 
it would solve and concludes that what is 
needed instead is a restructured convention 
process that is more representative, that 
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closely reflects constituency preferences for 
candidates, that is efficient and open in its 
operations, and that is covered fairly by 
the news media. 

Professor Dunn’s® study starts with a 
general description of the role of money 
in the electoral process and then proceeds 
to discuss the sharply rising cost of modern 
campaigning. Much of this rise is attrib- 
uted to increased use of television and the 
inflated costs within that. medium. Recent 
efforts at reforming campaign financing are . 
covered and Dunn discusses several alterna- 


‘tive means of securing more public partici- 


pation via financial reform. He is doubtful 
that proposals to increase the opportunity 
for citizens to gather information about 
candidates and to equalize the ability of 
candidates to disseminate their messages 
will have much impact. Reform could, 
however, make candidates and office holders 
less dependent upon financial backers and 
thus diminish the large “gatekeeper” role 
big donors presently fill. Dunn concludes 
by examining some of the knotty problems 
of administering financial reform plans. 
Some of the problems cannot, in his opin- 
ion, be dealt with until the proposals are 
enacted and adjustments can then be made, 
based on experience. 

In summation, both studies should be 
valuable resources for interested laymen, 
party activists and scholars of the political 
process. Ms. Parris and Professor Dunn 
write well, they make clear the basis for 
their value judgments and their treatment 
of the Democratic and Republican parties 
is evenhanded, However, this reviewer, 
perhaps aided by a hindsight view of the 
1972 conventions and campaigns, feels both 
books are deficient in some respects. 

Neither Dunn nor Parris does a good job 
of drawing out some of the implications of 
what they are describing. Ms. Parris, for 
example, discusses the new delegate selec- 
tion process at length, but fails to note the , 
profound impact on the presidential party 
system that the shift within the Democratic 
party, from an essentially majoritarian to 
a proportional representational system, was 
likely to have. And Professor Dunn care- 


‘fully documents expenditure patterns in 


presidential campaigns but provides us with 
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little data on, or insight into, the more im- 
portant question of how presidential cam- 
paigns are funded. Which individuals and 
groups finance these costly extravaganzas? 
Just what impact on the operation of the 
presidency does this financing pattern have? 
Symptomatic of Dunn’s misplaced empha- 
sis is his extensive use of original data he 
. generated by surveying television station 
managers. These data inform the reader 
about some aspects of the spending of 
funds in presidential campaigns but are 
only marginally related to the financing of 
presidential campaigns. 
RICHARD MURRAY 
University of Houston 
Texas i 


James T. Patterson. Mr. Republican, A 
Biography of Robert A. Taft. Pp. xi, 
749, 
$12.50. 


James T. Patterson, the author of the 
Organization of American Historians prize- 
winning book, Congressional Conservatism 
and the New Deal, was the logical choice 
to author Mr. Republican, A Biography of 
- Robert A. Taft. The book is superb—in 
research, organization, style and analysis. 
This reviewer has only two caveats. In 
such a lengthy volume the reader would be 
helped by an analytical epilogue. Secondly, 
since Taft’s career was so tied to financial 
and budget affairs, his economic ideas might 
be more specifically placed in the context 
of the new and evolving Keynesian, and 
macroeconomic, thought. 

Professor Patterson does analyze well, at 
_ crucial points, as he unfolds Taft’s life; 
and he does put his subject in the general 
context of the political and economic 
thought of the time. Following several 
solid chapters on Taft’s family background 
and his development into manhood, the au- 
thor sees his subject achieving, on his own, 
important political office in Ohio during 
the Great Depression, and ascending to 
the United States Senate in the midst of 
the New Deal’s efforts to ameliorate the 
conditions caused by that depression. 
Characteristically, Taft was intelligent, 
confident, independent, hardworking, con- 
scientious, ambitious and honest—traits 
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manifested by persons he most emulated: 
his grandfather, Alphonso Taft, Grant’s 
secretary of war and attorney general; 
his father, the president; and Herbert 
Hoover, for whom young Bob worked 
as counsel to the United States Food 
Administration and the American Relief 
Administration. 

Politically, Robert Taft was an organiza- 
tion Republican, unlike his brother, 
Charles, who frequently kicked over the 
traces. Philosophically, he was ambivalent 
about what the government’s role should 
be in the Great Depression. Somewhat 
liberal regarding the need for government 
action—he supported the purchase of secu- 
rities by the Federal Reserve System, the 
Federal Home Loan Bank and the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation—he, like 
Hoover, blamed the depression essentially 
on European excesses in the 1920s, and be- 
lieved that capitalism would right itself if 
it avoided too much experimentation and 
regulation. While he accepted the New 
Deal’s minimum wage and public works, 
he feared FDR’s expansionary monetary 
policy. 

Consistent with his blame of Europe for 
the depression, Taft was leary of American 
involvement in Europe in the post-World 
War II years. Also, he believed that a 
policy of non-involvement would better 
protect liberty at home. Regarding do- 


_ mestic affairs during the Truman years, 


Taft favored compensatory spending to 
level out business cycles. Yet, he opposed 
deficit spending. And, while he supported 
public housing and federal aid to educa- 
tion, his authorship of the Taft-Hartley Act 
seemed more consistent with his ideological 
conservatism. The author notes that Taft’s 
liberal manifestations in the late 1940s 
might be explained by his diversified Ohio 
constituency——he nearly lost reelection to 
the Senate in 1944, 

By the 1950s, Taft was indeed “Mr. 
Republican.” He was a responsible con- 
servative——never shrill, although very parti- 
san. He was enlightened and possessed 
great integrity. And, as always, he was 
ambitious; but, he could not become Presi- 
dent. He failed four times to get the 
nomination. He was nearly nominated in 
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‘1952 except for two reasons: coastal Re- 
publicans distrusted him; and Republicans 
wanted a sure winner, like Ike. Ike was 
indeed a winner, and when in the White 
House, Taft was a principal adviser, espe- 
cially on Congressional matters. By the 
time of Taft’s death on July 31, 1953, the 
President sorely grieved his passing. 

Of what value is the life of a political 
conservative like Robert A. Taft? His 
Republican ideology seldom prevailed in 
the Congress or the presidency, from 
Hoover’s defeat in 1932 to the Ohioan’s 
death in 1953. Yet, he enjoyed power and 
wielded it responsibly. He had personal 
qualities which were of enduring value. I 
would add another purpose. His life was 
an anvil on which New and Fair Dealers 
hammered out their programs. 

Martin L. FAUSOLD 

State University College 

of Arts and Science 
Geneseo 
New York 


Jane H. Pease and Wittram H. PEASE. 
Bound with Them in Chains. A Bio- 
graphical History of the Antislavery 
Movement. Pp. vii, 334. Westport, 
Conn.: Greenwood, 1972. $12.50. 


The civil rights movement and its after- 
math, have led to renewed interest in aboli- 
tionism. Some historians stress the com- 
mon characteristics of the abolitionists 
which sêt them apart from the rest of soci- 
ety; others emphasize the division of 
'slavery’s opponents into warring camps; 
still others prefer to concentrate on indi- 
vidual reformers Professors Jane and 
William Fease argue that too much atten- 
tion has been given to the first two ap- 
proaches, thus overshadowing the “individ- 
ual differences and internal contradictions” 
among the faithful. Rather than provide 
another “social science model” or “new 
version of anti-slavery organization or fac- 
tionalism,” they seek to view the movement 
through biographical studies of ten men 
and women deeply committed to the anti- 
slavery crusade. 

The ten subjects “deliberately chosen for 
their diversity” were selected from among 
the “less visible or second rank leaders.” 
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They include Maria Chapman, a doctrinaire 
Garrisonian feminist skilled at organiza- 
tional infighting; Cassius Clay, a Ken- 
tucky aristocrat dedieated to white suprem- 
acy but against slavery because it retarded 
economic progress in the South; Benjamin 
Lundy, a Quaker in favor of Negro coloni- 
zation for humanitarian reasons; Hiram 
Wilson, a hard working but incompetent 
missionary among fugitive slaves in Can- 
ada; Samuel Cornish, a “Negro Conserva- 
tive” devoted to a policy of self-help for 
his race; Henry Garnet, a “Black Militant” 
who fought for equal rights and advocated 
both political and violent action; Stephen 
Foster,-a member of the radical fringe who 
broke with Garrison because of the latter’s 
alleged “compromises with slavery”; Elizur 
Wright, a maverick who endorsed both po- 
litical action and woman’s rights and thus 
earned the enmity of both the Garrisonians 
and Tappanites; Joshua Giddings, a twenty 
year Ohio congressman who combined the 
attributes of politician and reformer; and 
Samuel May, an opponent of race prejudice 
who served as unsuccessful mediator be- 
tween the movement’s two major factions. 
The biographies are presented clearly and 
based largely upon exhaustive research in 
manuscript sources scattered throughcut 
the United States and Canada. Although 
most of the individuals have been the sub-. 
jects of monographs or articles, it is useful _ 
to have them considered together. And 
their range of social and’ economic back- 
grounds, different motives for opposing 
slavery, and varied methods of opposition, 
support the authors’ primary thesis that 
abolitionism was a complex movement. 
Nevertheless, this is not the fresh insight 
that this consciously revisionist work 
claims. Throughout the 1960s, numerous 
scholars—see especially Martin Duberman, 
editor, The Artislavery Vanguard—have . 
acknowledged or demonstrated that the 
abolitionists were indeed a variegated group. 
Thus the Peases go to great length to tell 


‘us what we already know. Furthermore, . 


despite the authors’ professed disenchant- 
ment with categories and classifications, the 
subjects are examined in terms of their 
relationship to the Tappan and Garrison 


factions. That there were few pure Gar- 
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risonians or Tappanites is no surprise. 
What is significant is that, without aid 
from either of these groups, an abolitionist 
was left to carry oub a lonely, uspally in- 
effectual, campaign. Nor should it be for- 
gotten that whatever the differences among 
the crusaders, they challenged slavery at a 
time when the mass of Americans were 
indifferent or hostile to their pleas. By 
concetrating on the differences between 
these minor figures, the authors obscure the 
divisions which really matter—those among 
segments of the movement and between 
abolitionists and the rest of the country. 
Howard N., RABINOWITZ 

Department of History 

University of New Mexico 

Albuquerque 


Rexrorp G. TUGWELL. In Search of 
Roosevelt. Pp. v, 313. Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts: Harvard University Press, 
1972. $12.95. 


The university press of Harvard, one 
of Franklin D. Roosevelts three alma 
maters, has published a motley group of 
essays by one of FDR’s Brain Trust— 
Tugwell prefers the British Brains Trust— 
the distinguished alumnus of Wharton 
School, University of Pennsylvania, Rex- 
ford G. Tugwell. The first of Tugwell’s 
dozen essays on Roosevelt appeared in 
1948 and the latest in 1968, and were 
published ¿nter alia in the Center Magazine 
(of the Center for the Study of Democratic 
Institutions, where Mr. Tugwell serves as 
Senior Fellow), Ethics, The Centennial 
Review, and The Antioch Review. 

While the title of the book may suggest 
a hot pursuit of the true Roosevelt, the 
search ends, not with FDR, but with RGT. 

The career of Rexford Guy Tugwell sug- 
gests the venerable Plato. Tugwell served 
as academic adviser to a great ruler; he 
is a man of theories who was thwarted in 
part by the vaulting ambition and love of 
the world of Becoming by his favorite 
bios-politikos ; he feels more at home in the 
sun of Forms and Ideas than in the cave 
of vote-getters; “collectivism,” “holism,” 
and planning appeal to him far more than 
“enforced atomism” and the akosmos of the 
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capitalist market; as an octogenarian and, 
at least partially, disillusioned Brain Trus- 
tee, he contemplates the best of all pos- 
sible constitutions—Tugwell’s totally re- 
vamped United States constitution is a 
liberal edition of the polis designed in 
Plato’s Laws, even down to a National 
Watchkeeper (Tugwell), a species of 
Nocturnal Council (Plato). 

Much of the idealist’s agony is com- 
municated in Tugwell’s mostly candid ac- 
counts of his association with Roosevelt. 
Among the observations: 


“fFDRI was almost grossly lacking in knowl- 
edge of the theory and practice of manipu- 
lating economic forces . . . Roosevelt was not 
able to supplant the old with the new... 
His successes were few... He had never 
been much of a reader and certainly nothing 
of a scholar ... I was educated by experience 
[but] Roosevelt never was . . . Roosevelt was 
certainly an exaggerated example of non- 
rational [not necessarily irrational?] decision 
making .,. Roosevelt was not really very 
much at home with ideas.” 


And one of FDR’s most unforgiveable sins, 
apparently: “Roosevelt had no particular 
dislike for bankers.” 

The root of Mr. Roosevelt’s problem, 
for Tugwell, was his chained imprisonment 
in the Platonic cave of political practice 
and compromise. His formal education at 
Harvard in no way abetted a release: “His 
teachers expressed it by accepting and 
elaborating the theory of free competition 
in economics and territorial representation 
in politics. The putative hidden hand... 
led individuals, in pursuit of their own 
ends, to the common good . . . [But later] 
there were turning over in his mind vari- 
ous approaches to these problems not to be 
found in the teaching of his Harvard pro- 
fessors.” However, Roosevelt could only 
attain, says Tugwell, an “individualism in 
theory even while approaching collectivism 
in practice.’ The trouble was that FDR 
entered the White House in 1933 with “an 
equipment of traditions, preferences, atti- 
tudes, and values—as well as an array and 
a fund of experience—peculiarly suited to 
the tasks before him... With all this 
he had the politician’s indifference to in- 
consistency.” Plato complained of much 
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the same in his pupil, Dion, at the Court 
of Syracuse. 
ALBERT L. WEEKS 
Professor of Continuing Education 
New York University 
New York City 
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Warp CANNELL and JUNE MACKLIN. The 
Human Nature Industry. Pp. 306. New 
York: Doubleday, 1973. $7.95.: 


This cute but serious book has a slightly 
misleading subtitle, How Human Nature is 
Manufactured, Distributed, Advertised, and 
Consumed in the United States and Parts 
of Canada. It tells us why, more than 
how. Why be concerned with human 
nature? Because we need a model to 
organize thoughts and actions. The authors 
do a nice job of presenting three such 
models: (1) Edisonthropus Tinkerectus, 
purely mechanistic; (2) Tarzanthropus 
Inherens, built of fixed, innate properties; 
and (3) Morganthropus Exchangenesis, de- 
fined in contractual terms. They then 
show that the answers given to a series of 
significant questions change dramatically, 
depending on which model is being used. 
They consider, “Where am I?” “Where 
am I going?” “Do you love me?” To 
answer the last, I love you because: (1) 
(Edisonthropus) “you behave the way a 
child should behave: you are toilet trained; 
“you wash your hands, face and behind your 
ears; you do your best in school.” Or, on 
the second model (Tarzanthropus), “‘be- 
cause you are you,” “We communicate,” 
or “I get good vibrations.” And the third 
(Morganthropus) loves, “if you fulfill your 
obligations and keep your promises, if you 
supply my wants, if...” 

The three models are applied to child- 
rearing, education, political leadership, and 
_ so forth, and they produce skillfully char- 
acterized differences. How might one 
choose between these or other models? 
The authors jab away at the social sciences 
for not taking on this question directly. 
Presumably, any answer to this would be 
based on a prior assumption about human 
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nature. The authors hold that almost 
every thought and action presupposes at 
least one model of this nature. Their own 
conclusigns are: ° 


1. Everyone is “an employee in the human 
nature industry.” Nothing can be done 
without a model of human nature 

2. It is difficult to use one model exclu- 
sively 

3. It takes a complete set of models “to 
pull your self together .. .” 

4. A model need not be “real” but must 
be “true” 

5. Sometimes one can apply the typical 
methods of one model to aspects of the 
others 

6. Each of these models may be “data 
inside a larger model of human nature 
which describes humans as essentially 
model-builders.” 


None of this seems new or takes on the 
serious moral problems involved. 

The authors have a repetitive but breezy 
style and a clear simple point. It would 
have made an interesting article, but they 
write so well that I am glad they did not 
restrain themselves. 

SIDNEY AXINN 

Department of Philosophy 

Temple University 

Philadelphia 


IsmporR CHEIN. The Science of Behavior 
and the Image of Man. Pp. xii, 347. 
New York: Basic Books, 1972. $12.50. 


There is an ironic paradox in modern 
psychology that it has tended to ignore the 
basic question, “What is man?” ‘The con- 
ventional behavioristic answer, influenced 
by contemporary thought-patterns and lab- 
oratory research techniques involving rats, 
has been simply taken for granted—thai 
man is a mere bundle of reflexes, a condi- 
tioned organism and helpless reactor to the 
interaction of body and environment. The 
tone of psychological thinking and the 
framework of research endeavors has been 
affected for decades by this premise. 

This book, which has been well described 
by R. R. Holt as “the definitive answer” 
to B. F. Skinners Beyond Freedom and 
Dignity, is a masterful attempt to bridge 
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the gap between a scientific and a human- 
istic psychology. One of the author’s basic 
starting-points is that psychologists should 
examine for themselyes the philosophical 
assumptions of their discipline &nd_ the 
adequacy of their theoretical models. As 
a result of their disinclination to do this, 
scientific psychology has yielded little that 
has humanistic relevance. Dr. Chein 
argues for an alternative image of man. 

The issue, as he sees it, goes direct to 
the nature of psychology and the behav- 
ioral scientific enterprise itself: and funda- 
mental to both is the image of man, either 
as an active responsible agent or an im- 
potent reactor. With clarity of style and 
wide acquaintance with both humanistic 
and scientific literature, Dr. Chein deals 
with the question of the passive versus the 
active image of man, contemporary mean- 
ings of motivation, and man as the actor. 

The entire work is marked by philo- 
sophical sophistication and a high level of 
theoretical analysis and brilliant argument, 
in which alternative concepts are presented 
as a contribution to a more adequate model 
for the nature of human personality. It 
also shows an awareness of epistemological 
questions that are too frequently ignored 
in behavioral research. 

Many psychologists, certainly those ad- 
hering to mechanistic frameworks, will dis- 
agree with the cogently presented argu- 
ments in this book, but they can hardly 
afford to ignore them. It is difficult to do 
justice to Dr. Chein’s treatment of his 
theme in a short review. This book should 
be required reading for all who have been 
influenced by B. F. Skinner. 

Jonn E. OWEN 

Department of Sociology 

Arizona State University 

Tempe 


FrepA Hawkins. Canada and Immigra- 
tion: Public Policy and Public Concern. 
Pp. 444. Montreal: McGill-Queen’s Uni- 
versity Press, 1972. 

This book attempts to show how Cana- 
dians have managed immigration since the 
Second World War. Beyond a small group 
of politicians and the members of volun- 
tary organizations, very little is known 
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about immigration. Canada admitted more 
than three million in this period. The 
largest sector consisted of professionals and 
skilled workers. 

Canada has had no common convictions 
regarding immigration. As an area of 
public policy, it has called forth conven- 
tional support but little real enthusiasm. 
While there was no overall national convic- 
tion about immigration, there were indi- 
viduals in strategic positions who had 
strong feelings. Employers were favorably 
disposed because it was beneficial to na- 
tional developments. The churches and the 
various voluntary agencies were active 
supporters. 

In 1946, the national government devel- 
oped a greater interest. It came to be 
recognized that there was need for joint 
federal-provincial planning and action, with 
a greater involvement of voluntary orga- 
nizations, Gradually a new movement de- 
veloped to improve the situation. The 
government made advances, but failed to 
organize a corps of specialists who would 
be really knowledgeable about the needs of 
the immigrants. There had been a lack of 
interest. To relate immigration to the en- 
vironment in a positive way would require 
a wider-ranging and socially oriented kind 
of planning. 

The federal government has been respon- 
sible for the major part of the movement 
into Canada since the wars. The volun- 
tary agencies across Canada have attempted 
to meet the immediate and continuing 
needs. There has been improvement in 
the services, but still there are many 
unmet needs. 

Canadians need to make concerted ef- 
forts for immigrants as members of the 
community, to facilitate their adjustment. 
Immigrants need information, not only at - 
the time of arrival, but for years. The 
immigrant cannot be drawn into the main- 
stream of Canadian life without a special 
effort on the part of government in 
all the areas which affect his adjustment. 
Some immigrants need very little help, 
while others need help for a rather long 
period. An immigrant may also do well for 
a Year or two and then he and his family 
may encounter unexpected difficulties. 
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For some time after arrival, the immi- 
grant is a special case and needs specialized 
assistance in several areas of his life. His 
needs are often similar.to those of old- 
time Canadians. Immigrants whọ have 
‘relatives often need as much help as inde- 
‘pendent applicants. Help for immigrants 
should include the whole family as well as 
the wage earner. Help must be easily ac- 
cessible in central locations and also, if 
possible, in the areas where immigrants live. 

WILLIAM CARLSON SMITH 

Emeritus Professor of Sociology . 

Linfield College 

Oregon 


CALVIN GOLDSCHEIDER. Population, Mod- 


ernization, and Social Structure. Pp. vil, 
345. Boston: Little, Brown, 1971. 
$9.95. 


This book deserves the serious attention, 
not only of demographers, but also of so- 
clologists. According to the blurb on the 
jacket of this book, the book “presents a 
fresh critical approach to placing popula- 
tion analysis in the mainstream of sociology 
and offers a profound, intellectually stimu- 
lating and challenging treatment of popula- 
tion factors for students of sociology and 
_demography.” The authors own claims 
are somewhat, more modest. He describes 
the book to be “a preliminary statement 
about the sociology of demographic pro- 
cesses.” He goes on to add that his work 
represents part of a continuing search for 
“ways of bringing demography and sociology 
together in theoretical models and to eluci- 
date the methodological dilemmas and em- 
pirical problems that’ will be encountered 
at the juncture of these fields. In this 
effort the author acknowledges his debt to 
the work of Kingsley Davis, Neil Smelser, 
Reinhard Bendix, and Arthur Stinchcombe. 

The book is divided into three parts. 
Part I is a general statement about the 
challenges and problems of social demogra- 
phy, and some of the. theoretical issues of 
the field are illustrated by examining migra- 
tion research. Part 2 is devoted to analyz- 
ing the interaction between demographic 
- processes of population change, mortality, 
fertility, and migration on the one hand, 
and ‘socioeconomic processes of moderniza- 


‘and Fertility.” 
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tion on the other. Part 3 is given to an 
examination of the social differentials of 
mortality, fertility, and migration. 

The salient character of Goldscheider’s 
thinking is best illustrated in a chapter en- 
titled, “Religion, Minority Group Status, 
Geldscheider puts to the 
test two basic hypotheses, which inform 
most explanations of differentials ‘in fertility 
between religious groups. The first is the 
“particularized theology” hypothesis which 
posits “that the impact of religion: on 
fertility behavior and attitudes operates 
with particular church doctrine or ideology 
on birth control, contraceptive usage, and 
norms of family size.” The second hy- 
pothesis; the “characteristics” proposition, 
states “that the distinct fertility of reli- 
gious subgroups merely reflects the matrix 


_of social, demographic, and economic at- 


tributes that characterizes the religious 
group.” These two hypotheses have often 
been jointly utilized to explain religious 
group fertility differentials. 

In a beautiful cadence of the evidence, 
logical inquiry, and reexamination of the 
evidence, the author finds both the “par- 
ticularized theology” and the “character- 
istics’ hypotheses theoretically -and em- 
pirically unsound. He offers instead “the 
minority groups status hypothesis” ` of 
differential fertility which affords a higher 
and more abstract level of explanation, not 
only of differential fertility between groups, 
but of differentials within groups. . Gold- 
scheider’s theorizing here is at its best; it 
applies to religious, ethnic, and racial 
groups, that is, to minority groups in 
general. . : 

Of course, Goldscheider’s “alternative” 
hypothesis, which states in essence that the 
fertility level of minority groups, vis-a-vis 
the majority, is a function of the “degree 
of minority group integration and the 
accentuated marginal position between 
acculturation and structural separation” — 
assuming “no pro-natalist ideology is associ- 
ated with the minority group and no norm © 
discourages the use of efficient contracep- 
tives’—is not strictly an alternative hy- 
pothesis.: It clearly incorporates the “par- 
ticularized theology” argument, albeit by 
the back door, and invites the “character- 
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istics” ‘hypothesis into the parlor by the 
front door. Doing this might connote to 
some a lack of theoretical purity, but to 
others it might signify, continuity in theory 
building and theory refinement. 

Goldscheider writes well, thinks hard, is 
often quite original, and has much to offer 
the neophyte and the scholar. This is a 
book that many a demographer-sociologist 
would wish to have authored. 

SURINDER K. MEHTA 
University of Massachusetts 
Amherst 


SHIRLEY JENKINS and ELAINE NORMAN. 
Filial Deprivation and Foster Care. Pp. 
v, 296. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1972. $10.00. 


There have been a number of studies of 
the effect of foster care on children, but 
this is the first study to report the effect 
of placement of children on their parents. 
Shirley Jenkins is Professor of Social Work 
and Elaine Norman is Research Associate 
at Columbia University School of Social 
Work; their study is a major component 
of an important longitudinal child welfare 
research project, carried out at the school 
. and financed by a division of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare. 

This report is based on information from 
‘a sample of parents of 624 children in New 
York City who were placed in care between 
January and November, 1966, and who had 
remained in care a minimum of ninety 
days. The 624 children came from 467 
family groups. As the result of various 
eliminations, interviews were conducted 
with only 390 families. Priority was given 
to the natural mother- if she was not avail- 
able the father was seen. If neither parent 
could be interviewed, a person who took 
full-time care of the child for a minimum 
of three months before placement, or who 
typically shared child care with the natural 
parent, was contacted. 

The research findings are reported and 
- analyzed in six of the eight chapters. 
Under “Family Characteristics and Circum- 
stances” the backgrounds of these families 
are presented. The chapter on “Placement 
of Children” shows the “main reason” the 
child was placed, even though the authors 
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warn that in multi-problem families there 
are great risks in assigning only one reason. 
They show nine main reasons for place- 
ment. Some interesting and illustrative 
case sketches are included for each of the 
reasons. The next chapter, “Feeling Di- 
mensions and Referents,” deals essentially 
with the attitudes and feelings of the par- 
ents. The feelings “run the gamut from 
sadness to relief, from shame to anger, 
from bitterness to thankfulness.” The im- 
portant finding here is the clustering of 
these attitudes. Two charts, one for the 
eight clusters of mothers’ and the other 
for the four clusters of fathers’ attitudes 
show the association of the attitudes with 
parental backgrounds and other variables. 
The two charts summarize very well the 
major findings in this and the next 
chapter called “Parental Attitudes and 
Expectations.” 

There is a chapter which shows the 
major similarities and differences between 
the mothers’ and fathers’ attitudes and a 
chapter dealing with “after Placement.” 
This important latter chapter discusses 
changes in parents’ feelings, but essentially 
describes the problems these families have, 
or think they have, in visiting and keeping 
in close touch with their children. One 
cannot help thinking that some of the re- 
spondents may have answered the questions 
as they thought the interviewer would like 
them to or would expect them to, rather 
thank how they actually felt. 

It would have been desirable if the study 
had reported the attitudes and feelings of 
classified groups of parents. For example, 
it is probable that there would be appreci- 
able differences between the attitudes of 
mothers with children out of wedlock, 
mothers married but not living with a 
spouse, and mothers living with a spouse. 
It would be instructive to know, also, 
whether attitudes and feelings differ 
according to the reason for placement. 

Nevertheless, from a study of this re- 
port, agencies can learn a great deal which 
might be of value in helping the parents to 
make better adjustments, not only to the 
fact of placement, but to some of their 
own inadequacies which lead to placement. 
There is great need to work with parents 
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while their children are in placement so 
that they may be better able to cope with 


their own, as well as the children’s, problems” 


upon discharge. If social policy aims to 
build strong, intact, and integrated families 
not only in this generation but the next, 
the placement system must be carefully 
examined and made more rational. 
H. ASHLEY WEEKS 

School of Public Mealth 

The University of Michigan 

Ann Arbor 


R. Lynn. Personality and National: Char- 
acter. International Series of Mono- 
graphs in Experimental Psychology. Vol. 
12. Pp. xiv, 201. New York: Pergamon 
Press, 1971. $3.75, 


Professor Lynn of Dublin has decided to 
bring the methods and ideas of quantitative 
personality theory into center stage at the 
level of nations. He does this boldly and 
intrepidly in his fact-filled little book. 

The book’s core is a small matrix of 
intercorrelations among four epidemiologi- 
cal indices across eighteen reasonably large 
“advanced Western countries”—with Japan 
included for good measure. The pattern 
of these correlations leads Lynn to postu- 
late an underlying factor, later displayed 
in a formal factor analysis, of differing 
levels of national “anxiety.” At high 
levels of intensity—as in Austria, Italy, 
Japan, France, and Germany—this trait is 
meant to convey “both the implications of 
worry and of strong motivation.” At low 
levels of intensity, as in Ireland, the 
United Kingdom and New Zealand, the 
people are “exceptionally emotionally stable 
and free from all kinds of worry and 
nervous tension.” All this as of 1960-61. 

The highly anxious societies display, epi- 
demiologically, a pattern of low calorie in- 
take and low psychosis in conjunction with 
high suicide and alcoholism. In the low 
anxious countries this pattern is reversed: 
the Irish, for example, eat a good deal, 
have a relatively high number of hospital- 
ized psychotics and, being low in worry 
and motivation, have few suicides, and do 
not turn much to alcohol. 

Lynn brings to bear a considerable 
amount of research and ingenuity in inter- 
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preting these relations in terms of anxiety, 
and he informally uses these data to 
brunt—but not fully deflect—this reader’s 
worries about ecolegical, and other, fal- 
lacies “operating in the major reference 
data. The argument then picks up steam 
by showing empirically how an intrasocietal 
replication at the state level in’ the United 
States gives a similar pattern, then goes 
on to show how the differential anxiety 
levels manifest themselves in additional 
characteristics of an epidemiological sort. 
The anxious countries, for example, have 
a high level of vehicle accidents and high 
economic growth rates—anxious people 
work harder and may also be more crea- 
tive—but have a low incidence of deaths 
from coronaries and consume less tobacco. 
These latter two findings, plus the lack of 
relationship of Lynn’s “anxiety” to duode- 
nal ulcer rates or essential hyptertension 
are, within the context of the general argu- 
ment, interesting, and Lynn gives sugges- 
tive interpretations. One such interpreta- 
tion gives a hint of future developments, 
as when Lynn suggests that it may be ne- 
cessary to postulate other (orthogonal) 
traits, such as Eysenck’s “extraversion” 
factor, to interpret some of these additional 
indices. 

Lynn then turns to the possible origins of 
the different national anxiety levels and 
brings to bear some fascinating climatologi- 
cal data, along with some anthropological 
classifications of European races—Nordics, 
Alpines, Mediterraneans-—~—as temporarily ex- 
planatory. We shall hear more of this argu- 
ment, and as data becomes better and more 
available, a whole structure of “naticnal 
traits’ may emerge. Arguments from those 
who admire McClelland’s “need achieve- 
ment,” Durkheim’s theory of suicide, vari- 
ous psychosomatic theories or anti-psycho- 
logical structuralism, can be predicted. 
Since the level of interpretative discussion 
is really where the advances, if any, will 
be consolidated, this book does a service 
in unequivocally transferring a set of rules 
and procedures to this problem, and in 
juxtaposing a wide array of intriguing data 
from psychology, geography, physiology 
and from all of the social sciences. 

The style is pungent, direct, occasionally 
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disarmingly persuasive. Anecdotes por- 
“traying the different national “characters” 
of European countries enliven the text, and 
are taken seriously in an informal way. 
This is, however, merely a weak Beginning 
empirically, and I agree with Sir Cyril 
Burt—who provides a gracious introduc- 
tion—that the major impact of this book 
is to continue the work of others in bring- 
ing the vague topic of national character 
within the compass of systematic and 
quantitative data and method. 
WILLIAM W. LAMBERT 

Cornell University 

Ithaca 

New York 


GEORGE S. STERNLIEB and W. PATRICK 
BEATON. The Zone of Emergence: A 
Case Study of Plainfield, New Jersey. 
Pp. xv, 208. New Brunswick, N.J.: 
Transaction Books, 1972. $9.75. 


The authors aptly borrowed the term 
“zone of emergence” from Robert A. 
Woods who described the functions of the 
street car suburbs of Boston at the turn 
of the century. These early inner suburbs 
were a way station for the upward social 
mobility of the older ethnic minorities who 
earlier had lived in the slums of central 
Boston. Plainfield, a municipality of 
nearly forty-seven thousand, bears a sub- 
urban relation to both New York and 
Newark, Many of the newcomers are up- 
wardly mobile blacks and many of these 
are homeowners. Plainfield, being an older 
suburb, offers to those escaping the central 
cities, a supply of housing at lower cost 
than could be obtained in more affluent and 
newer suburbs. 

Sternlieb and Beaton’s study is essen- 
tially a fiscal analysis of revenue sources 
and governmental expenditure that pertain 
to the delivery of urban services, namely 
police and fire protection, health, wel- 
fare, public libraries, recreation and, im- 
portantly, education. Their data are 
culled from existing documents, official 
reports and several small sample surveys 
of residents. 

Although the city is well administered, 
it is headed for serious financial trouble 
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as are so many other older suburbs and 
central cities. Plainfield relies heavily on 
the real estate tax for revenue: over three- 
quarters of total revenue is collected from 
homeowners and renters. To own a home 
is to court financial disaster. The cost of 
delivering urban services is rising rapidly 
and present revenue sources cannot be 
expanded much more. Unless such cities 
are helped, the authors predict that “the 
zone of emergence will become a zone of 
despair—the line of upward mobility will 
abort.” 

The book is thorough, well organized and 
lucid, but readers with only a general 
interest in urban affairs will find it tedious. 
At one point the authors warn that much 
of their basic material “is as laborious in 
the reading as in the gathering.” In this 
book of hardly more than 200 pages, there 
are 142 tables and charts, most of them 
full-page sized. The book is in the nature 
of a monograph or an advisory research 
report. It undoubtedly has been of prac- 
tical value to public officials and planners 
in Plainfield itself. 

The volume perhaps would have had a 
wider appeal and influence if there had 
been a more interpretative text and, espe- 
cially, more analysis of the general case of 
zones of emergence and their social func- 
tions. Sternlieb and Beaton, nonetheless, 
have done a creditable job of documenting 
the exact nature of the fiscal dilemma in 
Plainfield and defending its generalizability 
to other such communities in metropolitan 
America. 

IRVING Lewis ALLEN 

Department of Sociology 

University of Connecticut 

Storrs 


JARROD W, Wiicox. A Method for Mea- 
suring Decision Assumptions. Pp. 252. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts: The MIT 
Press, 1972. $12.50. 


The search for a model to help unravel 
the complexities of the decision making 
process sets the intellectual context of Mr. 
Wilcox’s book. A Method for Measuring 
Decision Assumptions is very specialized. 
It is not designed for the typical under- 
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graduate. It is the kind of a book that a 
University Press is most apt to publish. 
The book will be read mainly by scholars 
interested in developing the methods and 
statistical means for exploring the social 
and psychological settings of decision 
making within organizations. 

While nowhere stated explicitly, the book 
appears to be a revised “for the public’—a 
very select public—edition of his 1970 dis- 
sertation, “Market Participant Cognitive 
Maps for Individual Common Stocks,” 
which Mr. Wilcox lists in the bibliography. 
This perhaps explains why the style of 
the book is thesis or dissertation like. At 
times this reviewer felt as though he were 
sitting in on a dissertation defense. 

The book has one purpose, namely, to 
develop a mathematical model for un- 
covering “subjective decision assumptions” 
(p. 9). Among systems analysts, there is 
considerable emphasis upon discovering 
the “objective” determinants of decision 
making “nets.” The consequence of this 
is the methodological omission of crucial 
subjective criteria. Mr. Wilcox endeavors 
to redress this imbalance. By so doing, he 
hopes to “make a contribution toward mea- 
surements of managerial assumptions which 
will make them more tractable for inclu- 
sion within explicit managerial planning 
and control systems” (p. 55). 

The technique used to determine subjec- 
tive decision assumptions consisted of ask- 
ing forty anonymous stock market partici- 
pants to compare familiar stock alterna- 
tives a few at a time. Their semantic 
structures were identified, labeled, coded, 
manipulated statistically and then computer 
analyzed. In this way, the subjective as- 
sumptions, often unknown to the decision 
maker himself, are identified and become 
the “objective basis” of predicting decision 
outcomes. ; 

Because of the technical nature of the 
book, methodology, research design and 
scaling techniques are given extensive treat- 
- ment. Five questionnaires were used in the 
study. Private interviews were conducted 
with the respondents. These data were 
then manipulated statistically through vari- 
ous repression, variance, covariance, cluster 
and factor analysis techniques. Anyone 
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who reads this book must ready himself 
for a discussion of some of the intricacies 
and uses of these methods. 

The book contains ehree major sections. 
Section 1, “Measuring Decision Assump- 
tions” includes three chapters which consist 
of a statement of the problem, definition 
of terms and statement of methodology, 
and a discussion of various alternative 
models in the field of management science. 
This first section is preparatory for sec- 
tion 2, “A Stock Market Participant Case 
Study,” which is really the substantive por- 
tion of the book. Chapters 4-8 analyze 
in detail Mr. Wilcox’s own study. The 
third and final section, “Applications,” 
which includes chapters 9-12, discusses fur- 
ther potential uses of the technique within 
the social sciences. Also included within 
section 3 are four appendices. These con- 
sist of more detailed presentations of 
the mathematical formulations and coding 
schedules that served as a basis for data 
gathering and interpretation. 

On the basis of his study, Mr. Wilcox 
concludes that his model is able to predict 
managerial decisions (pp. 116-117). At 
the same time his method of data gathering 
carries the seeds of his own self-limitation, 
which he recognizes himself. “The method 
of measurement outlined in this book is 
not well suited for measurement where the 
decision maker is strongly hostile to the 
measurer” (p. 178). 

To conclude, this reviewer’s overall im- 
pression is that Mr. Wilcox’s discussion 
and study have contributed in small mea- 
sure to the growing interest in organiza- 
tional behavior. In this way it can be 
described best as “one small step for a 
man” rather than “one giant leap for 
mankind.” At the same time, this con- 
cluding remark is not meant to diminish its 
significance. 

Tuomas R. McFAUL 

Department of Sociology 

Mount Union College 

Alliance 

Ohio 


Marvin E. WoLFGANG, RoBERT M. FIGLIO, 
and THORSTEN SELLIN, Delinquency in 
a Birth Cohort. Pp. x, 327. Chicago: 
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University. 1972. 


$12.50. 


of Chicago Press, 


This book is a product of a monumental 


search—through the files of most, of the 
separate public and private schools in 
Philadelphia, and through its police and 
. Selective Service records—for information 
on all boys who were born in 1945 and 
lived in the Quaker City from their tenth 
-to their eighteenth birthdays. 

Of the 9,945 boys in this cohort, thirty- 
five percent had at least one recorded police 
contact by their eighteenth birthday, nine- 
teen percent more than one. Nonwhites 
comprised twenty-nine percent of the co- 
hort, but were forty-two percent of those 


with police contacts, fifty-one percent of ' 


“recidivists’”—those with more than one 
police contact—and sixty-seven percent of 
“chronic offenders’——those with more than 
four police contacts. Residence in’a census 
tract of below median income was also, 
but to a lesser degree than ethnicity, re- 
lated to recorded police contacts, recidi- 
vism and chronicity. Significant, but still 
lower, relationships were also found for 
frequent change of residence, leaving school 
early, poor achievement in school, and al- 
leged low I.Q. Elaborate analysis of 


offense sequences failed to demonstrate 


appreciable trends to specialization in 
these delinquent careers, except for some 
_persistence in theft. 

- Statistics are presented in great detail, 
‘with fractions frequently expressed in ten- 
thousandths—whether as proportions or 
percentages—regardless of size of base. 
The authors let the figures speak for them- 
selves, and seldom discuss explanations for 
the behavior which the data reflect, until 
the penultimate chapter, on dispositions. 
Here it is strongly implied that prejudice 
accounts for the fact that police and courts 
treat nonwhites more severely than whites 
for the same offenses. Furthermore, their 
‘data show that, for each offense, the 
greater the severity of the penalty, the 
greater probability and speed of recidi- 
vism. The contrast in recidivism is espe- 
cially marked when a severe penalty, rather 


than remedial adjustment by the police. 


themselves, is imposed for’ a non-serious 
offense. The authors point out that high 
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recidivism rates associated with severe pen- 
alties could be due entirely to judicial 
perspicacity in selecting for severe penal- 
ties those boys most prone to continued 
delinquency, ° and also, that the penalties 
themselves might foster recidivism, but that 
their data’ do not permit a test of these 
alternative hypotheses. 

Additional information on the boys is` 
being collected, some by interviews, and, 
the authors plan further publication on this 
Perhaps a future analysis will in- 
clude classification- of the offenses from 
more explanation-relevant standpoints than 
the public’s opinion on their seriousness, or 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation’s des- 
ignation of index offenses. Exploration is 
needed on. whether there are sequences or 
correlations suggesting causal links among 
such variables as associates in offenses, in- 
ferred illegitimate income, choice of victim, 
education, drug use, criminal justice inter- 
ventions, family relationships, work experi- 
ences, marriage and parenthood. Finally, 
of course, it would be fascinating to have 
this study extend into adulthood instead of 
being terminated at the arbitrary legal age- 
limit of eighteen for delinquency charges. 
Let us hope that this is but the first of a 
long series of periodic studies of the 
same subjects, in the tradition of -the 
Gluecks, but with the tremendous methodo- 
logical sophistication which this volume 
demonstrates. - 

DANIEL GLASER 

Department of Sociology 

University of Southern California 

‘Los Angeles 

California 


Darr WoLFLE. The Home of Science: The 
` Role of the University. Pp. xii, 202. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1972. $6.95. 


R and R, a phrase made popular during 
the Vietnam War, means, as far as science 
and the university are concerned these 
days, not Rest and Recuperation, but 
Retrenchment and Reexamination. It is 
timely, therefore, in the face of the hys- 
terical headlines announcing financial dis» 
asters, to have available Proféssor Wolfle’s 
sober, wise, informed, and pragmatic mono- 


rd 


_ 
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graph for both the historical perspectives 

and the practical insights it provides. 
Science, university, and government are 

not an eternal triangle, but their inter- 


. penetrating triadic relationships have in- 


fluenced the course of American institu- 


. tions since the early days of the ninteenth 


century. In fact, the structure, organiza- 
tion, and destinies of these three institu- 
tions have been shaped, in large measure, 
by their strong reciprocal influences. 
Wolfle first presents, in concise, lucid, and 
well-organized chapters, the historical cir- 


_ cumstances that led to the convergence of 


science and the university of the creation 
of the kind of university in which science 
could find a home. He then systematically 
analyzes the impacts and consequences of 
these developments and concludes with 
wise, balanced, and thoughtful suggestions 
for future policy. 

The. historical materials are organized 
around four themes: (1) the professionali- 
zation of science, that is, how “science was 
transformed from the entertainment and 
avocation of a small group of gentlemen 
amateurs into the vocation of an organized 
group of professional scientists” (p. 2); 
(2) the nature of science and the kind of 
science to be’ pursued; (3) the search for 
patrons; and (4) the development of the 
university itself, particularly on the Ger- 


. man model. With wit, good humor, atten- 


tion to the significant detail, and a fine 
sense of drama, Wolfle tells his story in 
such a manner, that fundamental decisions 
emerge not as inevitabilities but as the 
consequences of deliberate actions by dedi- 
cated men facing uncertainties and alterna- 
tives that were not always clearly defined. 
. The analytical chapters and policy pro- 
posals abound with pithy, sensible, and 
aphoristic observations. Commendable, 
indeed, -is Wolfle’s ability to cut through 
the thicket of thorny issues and propose 
an elegant solution. Space forbids offering 
more than two examples. During a dis- 
cussion of federal funds for science Wolfle 
notes that, “A fairly wide geographical dis- 
tribution is good policy and good politics” 
(p. 117). In considering. government- 
university-science relations, he observes 
that “planning must start from where we 
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are now” and adds, “Government bureauc- 
racies resist rapid change. So do university 
faculties. So does the nature of scientific 
thought and practice? (p. 153). 

As one who has thought practically and 
has practiced thoughtfully, Wolfle has pro- 
duced a study of institutional interpenetra- 
tion and convergence that merits close ex- 
amination by scientists, university faculty, 
administrators, and governing board mem- 
bers, and by government officials, congress- 
men, and legislators. They will all be 
impressed by the extent to which Professor 
Wolfle possesses that most uncommon of 
qualities—common sense. 

HARRY ALPERT 

Vice President for Academic Affairs 

and Provost 

University of Oregon 

Eugene 
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PAUL ALPERT. Partnership or Confronta- 
tion? Poor Lands and Rich. Pp. 269. 
New York: The Free Press, 1973. 
$10.00. 


STANLEY JOHNSON. The Green Revolu- 
tion. Pp. 218. New York: Harper & 


Row, 1972. $8.00. 


Paul ‘Alpert’s Partnership or Confronta- 
tion? Poor Lands and Rich is primarily 
about economic development programs in 
poor countries. There is the usual concern 
about the need for land reform, the scarcity 
of good managers, the misguided ruling 
oligarchies, the need for tax reform, and 
inequality of income. The major problem 
foreseen by the author is that the terms 
of trade are moving against the poor coun- 
tries, even though during the 1960s there 
was not such a trend. With unfavorable 
trade, serious balance of payments deficits 
could arise, leading possibly to a general 
suspension of all debt payments, economic 
difficulties in the poor countries, and tense 
international relations. As the title sug- 
gests, the author presents the familiar, but 
implausible, argument that the continuation 
of the disparity between rich and poor 
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countries may lead to war—guerilla war- 


fare in the cities of the rich countries and 
“world-wide racial war.” To avoid this 
` possibility, the authorepleads for more for- 
eign aid—preferably multilateral rather 
than the bilateral aid programs that have 
predominated during the past two decades. 
He also advocates more international com- 
modity agreements, designed to raise the 
prices of products produced by poor coun- 
tries and preferential tariff agreements for 
their products. 

The descriptions of the diverse develop- 
ment programs in seven countries—Algeria, 
Ivory Coast, Tanzania, Cuba, 
China, Iran and South Korea—are par- 
ticularly interesting. The author includes 
in development not just improvements in 
per capita consumption, but modernization, 
income redistribution, increased national 
_ power, and social revolution aimed at 
changing the nature of people. Instead of 
economic improvement leading simultane- 
ously to, other types of social and political 
progress as one might expect, the author 
generally takes the point of view that in 
those countries that have had the most 
rapid economic progress, there has been 
less development in other ways. 


Although Stanley Johnson’s The Green 
Revolution is an entertaining book, there 
is little in it for the social scientist. In 
the fall of 1970, the author travelled to 
Latin America, Africa and Asia, and visited 
aid projects mostly associated with the 


United Nations’ Food and Agriculture Or- - 


ganization. In each country, he toured 
projects with top FAO officials. The book 
is an undocumented personal account of 
the aid officials and the projects he saw. 
“The aid officials he met are dedicated 
men. ‘Their objectives are to introduce 
better agricultural techniques, teach farm- 
ers to read, diversify agricultural output, 
establish cooperatives, and eliminate mid- 
dlemen. Despite their best efforts, either 
they have not accomplished much or suc- 
cess has led to other problems. The Volta, 
Dam in Ghana, for example, has increased 
the number of cases of bilharzia. Although 
the easy-going life of natives has un- 


“as fast as food output. 


Mexico, - 


_ porate maneuvers and 
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doubtedly been an obstacle to development, 
the author tends to exaggerate. In central 
Tanzania, for example, he wrotes that “If 
a man cannot reach an orange from where 
he sits, he will cut the tree down rather 
than climb to get it.” A principal concern 
of the author is that the objectives of the 
FAO’s agricultural programs may not be 
achieved because population may increase 
The author par- 
ticularly liked Burma, which has no bi- 
lateral foreign aid programs. He was 
favorably impressed by the government’s 
opposition to television, the way youth 
have been “harnessed and mobilized for 
development,” and the restrictions on 


migration from the rural areas to the cities. 


Cotin D, CAMPBELL 
Department of Economics 
Dartmouth College 
Hanover 
New Hampshire 


ABRAHAM J. BriLorF. Unaccountable’ Ac- 
counting. Pp. 365. New York: Harper 
& Row, 1972. $9.50. 


Professor Briloff, in this volume, has 
written a second book which severely takes 
his own accounting profession to task for 
improperly doing the job expected of them. 
His first, The Effectiveness of Accounting 
Communication (New York: Praeger, 
1967) was only a prick on the finger com- 
pared to the knife in the heart that this 
one is, and unlike the other, the thesis of 
this book is backed by instance after 
instance of concrete factual evidence. ` 

In essence,. Briloff says the accounting 
profession in general, and the so-called Big 
Eight accounting firms in particular, have 
either affirmatively misled, or at best have 


been accessories to misleading, the investor 


in their audits of many corporations whose 
securities are sold to the public. The pro- 
fession as a whole is at fault, he argues, for 
formulating a weak set of permissive ac- 
counting principles, which allow the cor- 
“shenanigans” he 
gives as his illustrations. The large audit- 
ing firms have compounded the misrepre- 
sentation by their attestations that these 
corporate reports are “fairly in conformity 
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with general accounting principles,” thus 
giving the impression that the audit had 
‘therefore discovered and disclosed all perti- 
nent facts of which an investor should be 
aware. Yet, Briloff gives example after 
example where the accounting firm either 
joined in, was aware of, or should have 
known of, financial facts very detrimental 
to the interests of an investor, but never 
brought them properly to light. Rather, 
the firms served the interests of their cor- 
porate clients by the general attestation 


that the financial statements conformed: 


with accounting principles, which the latter 
usually did, all the while giving the impres- 
sion that the statements were thus honest 
and open, which they were not. 

Using actual illustrations, such as the 
accounting peculiarities of Penn-Central, 
Great Southwest, Leasco, LTV Ling Altec, 
Westec, National Student Marketing, Mill 
Factors, Telex and Memorex, Boise Cas- 
cade, Kaufman & Broad, and many others, 
the author thoroughly describes how their 
statements, all fairly in conformity with 
accounting principles, still covered up 
maneuvers which had a distinct odor to 
them. He demonstrates how profits were 
“engendered on paper only through ingenious 
use of pooling and purchasing methods of 
accounting for mergers and conglomerate 
organizations; the use of percentage of 
completion rather than the completed con- 
tract method for accounting for long term 
contracts; the use of the accrual instead of 
the installment method for showing the 
profit on land sales contracts; employing 
the financing rather than the operating 
method for long term leases; the use of 
reserves for deferred income taxes and 
limited partnership income tax Shelters; 
and many other accounting dodges, all con- 
forming with generally accepted accounting 
principles, but actually giving misleading 
pictures of the true facts. He devises his 
own “Briloff..Law” that “whenever ants 
` swarm, the pot will not only contain a bit 
of honey, but will also be filled with ac- 
counting gimmicks.” These lead to what 
he refers to as “massaged earnings,” in that 
the corporations, with the connivance or 
at least consent of the auditors, are able 
to make their figure for net income come 
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out to any preconceived amount they. 
desire. - 

In addition to criticizing inadequate ac- 
counting principles amd their equally loose 
interpretations by the big auditors, he 
scores the conflict of interest where those 
large accounting firms give management . 
consultation and-then audit the very sys- 
tems they devised; and the conflict of 
interests where they, in government con- 
tracts, serve both the governmental agency 
and the large contractor at the same time. 

Finally, in a summary which is certainly 
too short compared to his many pages of 
accusation, he calls for possible remedies 
for the situation. He makes rather vague 
and general suggestions, such as the aboli- 
tion of the Accounting Principles Board, 
the establishment of an accounting “trade 
court,” and the formulation of accounting 
rules for large corporations by a body 
composed of accountants, management and 
representatives of the government. 

The book is well and interestingly written 
in a style which is easy to read, although 
often “jazzed up” with colloquial and even 
Latin and Yiddish expressions. The reader 
with some accounting training, and even the 
layman without such a background, will be 
able to follow his arguments, although he 
may find wading through some of the 
technical evidence a bit difficult. 

The main fault with the volume, how- 
ever, does not lie within its covers, for it 
is for what the book does not say that 
the author can be criticized. While he 
does often mention that the book sets forth 
arguments that he originally raised in a 
series of articles in Barron’s, he has done 
little to bring the thesis up to date since 
those were written. He completely ignores 
any reference to the measures the account- 
ing profession has taken to correct or 
ameliorate the deficiencies those articles, 
and thus this book, pointed out. The 
Barron’s series was written in the 1960s 
about incidents and corporate statements of 
the early years of that decade, yet this 
book, written in 1972, still uses those 
illustrations and gives the erroneous impres- 
sion that accountants have done nothing to 
meet these earlier accusations. 

The book is an outstanding piece of 
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work but it is nevertheless beating, if not 
a dead, at least perhaps a dying horse. 
SIDNEY I. SIMON 
Department of Eqonomics 
Rutgers University 
New Brunswick 
New Jersey 


NICHOLAS GEORGESCU-ROEGEN. The En- 
tropy Law and the Economic Process. 
Pp. xv, 457. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press, 1971. $16.00. 


The entropy law of thermodynamics 
states that in any isolated system the 
portion of total energy that is disorganized 
and unavailable for use, such as dissipated 
heat or waste, must increase over time. 
Economic activity, like the biological life 
process, exists by utilizing low-entropy 
“fuel”-—solor energy and the earth’s depos- 
its—and discharging high-entropy waste. 
The author stresses that the stock of low- 
entropy energy is limited. Mining and 
manufacturing use relatively more mineral 
‘and fossil deposits, and relatively less solar 
energy, than does agriculture. Industriali- 
zation and technological advance occurs at 
the. cost of increased depletion of these 
limited deposits. The faster the rate of 
economic activity, the sooner will our lim- 
ited stock of low-entropy sources become 
exhausted, and the shorter will be the dura- 
tion of human life on this planet. 

The author’s economic conclusions thus 
run parallel to many current concerns 
about energy shortage, overpopulation, and 
pollution. The doom and gloom suggested 
.by these conclusions could, however, be 
considerably mitigated by the alternative— 
suggested briefly by the author but not fol- 
lowed up—that we develop techniques of 
harnessing solar energy. In this event, al- 
though still condemned to extinction in a 
finite time-span, we could conceivably 
lengthen that span to quite a number of 
millions of years—provided also that social 
conflicts were kept in bounds in the 
meanwhile. 

The author is highly critical of current 
economic theory, and of most current eco- 
-nomic model-building, which he character- 


~ izes as irrelevant, too imitative of mechan- 


ics, and neglectful of the irreversibility 
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implied by the entropy law. He also criti- 
cizes economic planning and attempts at 
rational social controls, but he directs his 
criticism only at the most extreme sugges- 
tions for social controls, such as interven- 
tion in human reproduction and other “bio- 
logisms,”” Advocates of economic planning, 
such:as Jan Tinbergen and Oskar Lange, 
are not mentioned. Indeed, the author is 
highly critical and contentious throughout 
the book. 

More than half of the pages of the text 
deal with the entropy law in physics, 
biology, cosmology, and philosophy. Much 
of this is interesting, and much is repeti- 
tious. For those who would like a some- 
what abbreviated account of the author’s 
thesis, this reviewer would recommend the 
introduction, chapters 2, 8, and 10, and 
then section 4 of chapter 5 and section 7 
of chapter 7. 

The views of Georgescu-Roegen are, in 
any case, stimulating, relevant, and worthy 
of being understood by economists, as well 
as by scientists generally. 

WALTER D. FISHER 

Department of Economics 

Northwestern University - 

Evanston 

Tlinois 


RICHARD HELLMAN. Government Com- 
petition in the Electric Utility Industry: 
A Theoretical and Empirical Study. Pp. 
xxv,-473. New York: Praeger, 1972. 
$25.00. 


This book, a discussion of government 
competition in the electric power industry 
based on extensive case studies, reflects a 
variety of things. First, we are reminded. 
that in economics and in civil affairs, 
changing tides of attention are directed to 
various economic issues. In the first dec- 
ades of the twentieth century, public utility 
issues drew a great deal of public and 
scholarly interest. After a marked decline 
in concern over recent years, however, a 
revival of interest in public utility econom- 
ics appears underway. Dr. Hellman’s book 
is a part of that flow toward greater dis- 
cussion of public utility issues. 

Second, the book reminds us that, at 
least on occasion, the quality of discussion 
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on a topic today may not be much different 
or better than it was in the past. The 
debates about alternative public strategies 
in controlling the electric utility industry 
which took place in the period of 1900-20 
go over the same ground as the discussion 
in the 1970s. Judging from the historical 
materials presented in this book, the alter- 
. natives proposed then were little different 
from the alternatives outlined today. An 
indication of the wisdom of the fathers 
is apparent in Hellman’s historical survey 
of public utility control. For example, the 
debates in 1907 have a modern ring to 
them—or the reverse may be true. The 
current discussion has a 1907 air about it. 
This suggests that we may be ready for 
some kinds of institutional innovations in 
' the area of social control of electric power. 

Third, the author seeks to lift up for 
appraisal a traditional social control device 
` which perhaps does not get extensive analy- 
sis today. Hellman evaluates government 
competition as an agency of control, with 
that competition extending even to what 
the author calls duplicative competition. 
By duplicative competition he means 
government power facilities operating in 
the market territory of private power 
companies. 

An interesting piece of information pre- 
sented in the book is that thirty-eight com- 
munities have government competition in 
electric power, even to the point that con- 
sumers have a choice between which orga- 
nization—public or private—will sell them 
electric power. It is the contention of the 
author that threatened or real government 
competition has been a strong force for 
lower rates and expansion of electric ser- 
vice, following Adam Smith’s ancient 
dictum that “competition is the life of 
trade.” oe 

The author reports on scores of case 
studies of government competition, ranging 
from the Tennessee Valley Authority to 
the power facility in Corning, Iowa, as he 
attempts to evaluate the impact of govern- 
ment competition upon the rate and expan- 
sion policies of private electric power com- 
panies. The book can be recommended for 
those interested in public utility economics, 
though it suffers from being somewhat 
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repetitive in places. It makes a contribu- 
tion both to public utility specialists and 
to concerned consumers in its investigation 
of social control ofethe electric utility 


industry. 


HaroLp L. JOHNSON 
Department of Economics 
Emory University 
Atlanta 
Georgia 


GREGORY K. INGRAM, JOHN F. Kain, and 
J. Royce Ginn. The Detroit Prototype 
of the NBER Urban Simulation Model. 
Pp. xv, 233. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity -Press, 1972. $12.50. 


This lucidly written monograph describes 
the efforts to simulate a city’s housing 
market structure and behavior for as many 
as fifty years. Urban system reality is 
viewed as if it were merely the theory and 
practice of microeconomics. The concern 
is how the use of housing space by type 
and location in urban areas is effected by 
changes in employment, transportation and 
income. The goal of accurately forecasting 
the probable impact of public policies upon 
the supply, demand and prices of housing 
in a metropolitan area has not as yet been 
realized by model builders at the National 
Bureau of Economic Research (NBER). 
After thousands of dollars from the public 
and private purses for calibrating and test- 
ing, the Detroit prototype is little more 
than a plaything. Yet NBER’s Pittsburgh 
I and II models—outgrowth of the proto- 
type—are still being tested and the costs 
per simulated year decrease as computers 
improve, even though the stuff computers 
are fed may not. Even so, these later 
models hold forth the promise of reading 
the palm of Adam Smith’s unseen hand. 

Variables and coefficients—the genetic 
basis of the model—are derived from vari- 
ous cities, but extensively from Detroit 
during the 1960s, before the riots. More- 
over, the prototype excludes race as a 
factor because the sample of nonwhites— 
mostly blacks—is small and racial effects 
are difficult to gauge. Another example of 
the abstracted empiricism is that only em- 
ployed heads of households are part of the 
model. Of course, in “nixonomics” blacks 
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and the unemployed ‘do ‘not count much 


anyway. Once having confined reality to ` 


easily assessable economic parameters, 
using empirical data from San Francisco 
to fill voids in the Detroit model was not 
incredible. The authors say: “Since the 
Detroit home interview survey did not in- 
clude detatled. information on household- 
relocating patterns, data from San Fran- 
cisco were used instead.” But this imper- 
fect representation of Detroit does not 
matter because the model “. . . is not in- 
tended to be,a planning or forecasting tool 
for the Detroit metropolitan area,” Can it 
stand for reality in a generic sense, given 
its apparent distortions? 

What seems to be nonideological is 
grounded in a computerized, private enter- 
prise self-fulfilling prophecy. Model itera- 
tions reflect a status quo of elitism, in- 
equality and ecological destruction. Such 
simulations fracture reality, but they can 
be effective for purposes of urban space 
and population control. After all, this 
depends less on truth and more on myth. 

RICHARD E. EDGAR - 
Louisiana State University 
New Orleans ` 


Wurm O. Jones. Marketing Staple 
Food Crops in Tropical Africa, Pp. 293. 
Ithaca: Cornell SREE Press, 1972. 
$12.50. 

Staple food markets may play critical 
roles in stimulating agricultural output, in 
achieving more efficient allocation of scarce 


resources, in inducing innovation, and in 


satisfying the rapidly growing demand for 
marketed food that results from increased 
urbanization and specialization .and rising 
incomes. Yet our knowledge of the func- 
tioning of such markets, especially in Af- 
rica, is very. limited because of a wide- 
spread _physiocratic-Marxist bias against 
acknowledgment of the relevance of the 
product distribution process, as opposed to 
the production process and because of the 
small scale and the apparent complexities 
of much of this trade. However, the 
paucity of information about this market- 
ing process has not inhibited administra- 
tors, politicians and other interested parties 


from drawing policy ‘implications on the ’ 
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basis of doctrinaire assessments of how 
well, or how poorly, the marketing system 
works—including conclusions such as that. 
it approaches an ideal competitive market, 
that it is dominated by collusive middle- 
men, or that it holds large segments of the 
population in non-productive or counter- 
productive activities. 

This study attempts to increase our 
understanding of how, in fact, such markets 
do function to provide staple foodstuffs in 
the hinterlands of four major African 
cities: Freetown in Sierra Leone, Nairobi. 
in Kenya, and Enugu and Ibadan in Nige- 
ria. This selection of regions includes a 
range of geographical diversity, although 
multicrop cultivation is possible in, each, a 
variety of dominant staples—cereal in 
Kenya, roots in southern Nigeria and both 
cereals and roots in Sierra Leone—and a 
dispersion of marketing experiences—the 
highly developed and largely uncontrolled 
mdigenous marketing system in southern 
Nigeria, the simpler system with govern- 
ment rice imports in Sierra Leone, and the 
high degree of-attempted control in Kenya. 
The analysis provides numerous insights 
into the extent of alleged imperfections in 
these markets: 


1. Familial ties result in few, if any, im- 
pairments of the functioning of the market. 
system. 

2. Market chains are short and intermedi- 
aries easily can be bypassed. 

3. Trading margins do not appear to be 
excessive. 

4, Economies of scale are not important on 
the retail level, although potentials do exist 
on the wholesale level because of informa- 
tion economies over space. 
5. Seasonal price movements 
excessive. 


are not 


6. Substantial stocks are held by producers. 


7. Some collusion exists among middlemen, 
especially in areas in which the producers 
have few alternative buyers. 

8. Inadequate storage facilities do not seem 
to be a major problem. 

9, Deficiencies in information together with 
limited ‘credit—and, therefore, scales of 
operation—result in some unexploited pos- 
sibilities for a spatial arbitrage. 
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10. Some fairly sophisticated institutions, 
such as market brokers, have developed in 
some of the systems. 


The author concludes that policies directed 
towards some of the alleged market imper- 
fections have poorly utilized resources— 
such as the provision of storage facilities— 
that attempts to control these markets, as 
in Kenya, are less promising than attempts 
to improve them, and that policies should 
be directed towards improving information 


flows, removing transportation bottlenecks, 


and improving credit markets, so that larger 
scale operations could exploit information 
economies. Because of the very limited 
data base and the limited degree of sta- 
tistical sophistication utilized in most of 
the analyses, both the conclusions about the 
functioning of these markets and the policy 
-implications derived therefrom must be 
taken as- quite tentative. Many of these 
issues merit further exploration. Neverthe- 
less, this study is an important contribu- 
tion, due to its attempts to begin to fill 
some important gaps in our understanding 
and, as such, it should be of interest to 
students of development in general, as well 
as to Africanists in particular. 
JERE R. BEHRMAN 

Department of Economics 

University of Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia 


.HENRIETTA M. Larson,  EveLyn H. 
KNOWLTON, and CHARLES S, POPPLE. 
New Horizons: History .of Standard Oil 
Company (New Jersey), 1927-1950. Pp. 
xxvii, 945. New York: Harper & Row, 
1972. $12.50. 


This is the third volume in the History 
of the Standard Oil Company, New Jersey 
(SONJ). New Horizons will be well re- 
ceived by students of American history as 
the two previously published volumes were. 
These three volumes constitute the results 
of a score of researchers and scholars who 
have been working on this history since 
1947. It will be an enduring record of 
their united efforts. 
` In 1927 SONJ .was non-flexible and 
expanding slowly: competitors were grow- 
ing more rapidly. To meet these condi- 
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tions it reorganized as a holding company 
and expanded in both domestic and foreign. 
areas. 

When depression brought declining. de- 
mands and decreasing prices the company 
developed more effective ways to coordi- 
nate its producing affiliates. New geo- 
physical equipment in the 1930s ‘revolu- 
tionized oil finding and production: The 
location and development of natural gas 
fields became a significant phase of SONJ 
and its affiliates’ production. In its foreign 
holdings, however, the company was con- 
fronted with problems, not least ‘of which 
was the nationalization of its properties. 
Amid increasing difficulties, the SONJ 
signed an agreement with I. G. Farben, a 
German corporation, for mutual exchange 
of ideas and patents for improvements, 
especially in refining processes. This cor- 
porate cartel embarrassed the company in 
World: War II when it was investigated by 
congressional committees for delaying the 
production of synthetic rubber. 

By acquiring ocean-going tankers, by 
laying pipe lines and by patronizing Tail- 
roads, the company increased and improved - 
its transportation facilities. The demands, 
of the airplane industry particularly and of 
the public generally, for higher octane gaso- 
line resulted in improved refining processes. 
More complex equipment and operations, 
more aggressive competition, made neces- 
sary more mutual confidence and respect 
between the employees and management. 

SONJ was deeply involved in World 
War II long before Pearl Harbor; but 
once the United States entered the war it 
gladly cooperated with the war effort in 
the first “war of oil.” Indeed, over five 
hundred oil products were used by the 
American military forces before peace was 
restored. Before 1945 the company was 
producing over one million barrels of. 
petroleum daily. 

In 1945 the company began reconversion, 
recovery and rehabilitation from govern- 
mental bureaucratic contro] and from pro- 
duction for war to production for civilian 
consumption. It initiated new administra- 
tive structural and organizational proce- 
dures which, when developed, became one 
of the most important developments in its _ 
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entire history. Research gained new atten- 
tion and public relations acquired more em- 
phasis. Enlarged capital investments were 
made at home and abroad. By 1950 the 
SONJ was a “vertically integrated, multi- 
national enterprise” (p. 784). In every 
_ year between 1927 and 1950 this corpora- 
tion made’a profit; a most enviable record. 
_ This scholarly researched, sympatheti- 
cally treated, and excellently written book 
will, for many years, be appreciated as an 
account of one of America’s most success- 
ful corporations. 
GEORGE OSBORN 

Department of Social Sciences 

University of Florida 

Gainesville 


Francis E. MINeEKA and, DWIGHT N. 
Linpiey, eds. The Later Letters of John 
Stuart Mill, 1849-1873. Pp. xlvii, 2083. 
4 vols, Toronto: University of Toronto 
Press, 1972.° $95.00. 


After nearly a decade following the 
publication of the first two, it is very good 
to have these four, final volumes of Mill’s 
Letters. This edition, originally spurred 
by Professor von Hayek and carried to 
completion by Professors Mineka—to 
whom we owe the editing of the Zarly 
Letters—and Lindley,’ has proved well 
worth their considerable efforts. Students 
of Mill will no longer feel frustrated by 
the many inadequacies of the Elliot edition 
_ Of some sixty years ago. The notes are 
almost always appropriate, succinct, and 
helpful, and the editors are to be congratu- 
lated on the successful completion of what 
clearly was a labor of love. 

Although the editors insist that the sepa- 
rate publication of the early and later 
letters, was a consequence of present cir- 
. cumstances, not of any “inherent distinc- 
tion” between the two, it can be argued’ 
that such a distinction does in fact exist. 
In the earlier volumes, there are long, 
revealing letters by Mill concerning himself 
and his ideas to men who were, in abil- 
ity or in years, his equals: Alexis de 
Tocqueville, Thomas Carlyle, Auguste 
Comte, the French Saint-Simonian Gustave 
d’Eichthal, and John Sterling. Circum- 


stances were to remove him from most of ' 
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his old correspondents, and in the later 
letters Mill appeared as the head of a 
party writing to disciples—to Cliffe Leslie, . 
Cairnes, Bain, Fawcett, and Morley. In 
these, Mill’s style—except in his letters to 
Mrs. Taylor—is less spontaneous, more 
circumspect. He appears to be a man con- 
scious of a place in history, and it is not 
surprising that it was in about 1849 that 
Mill began keeping drafts of many letters 
for future publication. A great many of 
the letters in these last volumes are, of 
course, addressed to Harriet Taylor, who 
was to become his wife, and, after her 
death, to her daughter, Helen. It was the. 
strained circumstances of his marriage to 
Harriet in 1851 which led Mill to shun the 
world and his friends, just as Victoria was 
to be led along a similar part by the death 
of Albert. After Harriet’s death in 1858, 
Mill, freed from the pressure of her sense 
of personal injury, rejoined society, while 
never forgetting to pay, as his letters amply 
testify, extravagant tribute to Harriet and 
to her causes. , 

Women’s suffrage and women’s rights, 
generally, were to become Mill’s grand 
causes——as they had been Harriet’s—in his 
later years. In the sixties, not surprisingly, 
he also made himself the spokesman for 
the northern side in the American Civil 
War. However, Mill was not in all matters 
the stereotypical mid-Victorian radical. 
The letters. show him, for example, as 
having turned against the secret ballot as 
encouraging moral irresponsibility, and they 


. reveal his growing distaste for the payment 


of Members of Parliament. They testify 
to his doubts about trade unionism: indeed, 
Mill saw the association of workers and 
employers for profit-sharing as “the only 
right organization of labour.” In an age 
when radicals preached colonial separation, 
Mill supported the maintenance of the 
empire lest its demise diminish England’s 
prestige, which he. believed “a very great 
advantage to mankind.” ‘These are refresh- 
ing departures; yet on certain intellectual 
questions, Mill’s views had become nar- 
rowly fixed. The reader experiences some 
discomfort, for example, when reading a ° 
letter to Cairnes where Mill dismissed 
Jevons,- both as political economist and 
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logician, as a man with “a mania” for 
“useless complications,” and for a notation 
implying “greater precision in the data than 
the questions admit of.” 

Mill had a wide list of correspondents. 
Among the foreigners were his French and 
German translators, Dupont White and 
Gomperz, the American historian of the 
Dutch republic, Motley, and the Italian 
‘historian of Renaissance Florence, Pasquale 
Vilari. (Did the editors consider the pos- 
sibility of a translation of Mill’s French 
letters in an appendix, or did Canadian 
linguistic politics make it necessary for the 
’ University of Toronto to assume bilingual- 
ism?) There were, in addition, American 
and Australian correspondents anxious for 
` him to clarify his qualified support of free 
trade, and workingmen and women, on both 
sides of the ocean, asking his advice on 
programs for self-improvement. In Mill’s 
letters to one’ such workman, William 
_ Wood, it is difficult not to see the essen- 
tially kindly, but nonetheless patronizing 
indulgence bestowed on an inferior. 

On the whole, Mill’s correspondence is 
remarkably free of such blemishes. The 
letters do not in any way alter the admiring 
portrait by his biographer, St. John Packe. 
Indeed, they confirm the judgment of one 
American. admirer that Mill was a “great 
` and good man.” | 

BERNARD SEMMEL 
State University of New York 
Stony. Brook 


RUTHERFORD M. Poats. Technology for 
Developing Nations: New Directions for 
U.S. Technical Assistance. Pp. 255. 
Washington, D.C.: The STOD HRR Insti- 
tution, 1972. $7.50. 


Mr. Poats, a former Agency for Inter- 
national Development (AID) official, has 
written a useful and straightforward book 
on a significant topic. His principal recom- 
mendations are that the United States 
should make a renewed commitment to 
assisting low-income countries; 
nology should be the major component of 
United States foreign aid; that this aid 
should be selective, innovative and col- 
laborative; and that it should follow a 


that tech- 
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pragmatic, problem-solving approach ex- 
tending over a fairly long period of time. 

Technology, according to the author, is 
knowledge systematically applied to prac- ` 
tical tasks. This knowledge is developed | 
and tested through research. Thus, he 
emphasizes the importance of research, 
experimentation and evaluation for the 
creation, transfer, adaptation and applica- 
tion of the appropriate new technology. 
Poats offers numerous suggestions for en- 
hancing development through technological 
aid in such fields as agriculture, industrial 
growth, health, population control, nutri- 
tion, and education. Housing is an un- 
fortunate omission. He uses a wealth of 
impressive statistical data and many reveal- 
ing examples from several aid-receiving 
countries to make a persuasive case in 
favor of his proposals. 

And persuasive, no doubt, his argument 
is, provided one accepts the fundamental 
assumptions of his case. They are nowhere 
clearly spelled out, but they permeate the 
entire study. The book is written for 
American decision-makers and aid adminis- 
trators. It does not question the extant 
model of development based largely on the 
use of technology in pursuit of private 
profit. The author does not examine the 
issue of, liberation versus development 
that many third world leaders and schcl- 
ars, especially in parts of Latin America 
and Africa, are energetically debating, 
Questions of distributive justice are not 
accorded due weight. Poats writes about 
the need for radical reform in educational 
and health services, but the need for such 
reform in the economic sector is scarcely 
emphasized. Although-he clearly supports 
a development strategy which ensures that 
social gains of technological innovation ex- 
ceed social costs, he makes only a passing 
reference to the ecological disasters that 
attend the thoughtless use of mass tech- 
nology. If. nothing else, surely this is. 
something the third world ought to learn 
from the present environment-energy crisis 
of many industrialized countries. While he 
identifies several areas for fruitful research, 
he does not apparently: consider the need 
of environmental research to be so crucial. 
(The book was written before the Stock- 
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holm Conference.) The exploitative nature 
of many international trade and tariff prac- 
tices, and the enormous political and eco- 
nomic influence wielded by multi-national 
corporations, are similarly not recognized 
fully. 

However, if it is necessary to record 
‘. what the*author omits or mentions only 
fleetingly, it is also fair to note that, 
within the framework of the author’s per- 
spective, it is-an excellent study. It ad- 
vises the United States aid givers to offer 
assistance without intervention, to be re- 
sponsive- without being overbearing—a 
sagacious and frequently ignored counsel 
indeed. One only wishes that, while dis- 
cussing the role of technology in develop- 
ment, the author had also adequately ex- 
plored a cruel dilemma confronting the 
poor countries: there can be no economic 
salvation for them without application of 
new technology and yet there is enough 
evidence to show that technology, geared 
singlemindedly and faithfully to individual 
profit or national chauvinism, yields a veri- 
table harvest of environmental problems 
that have become such an ubiquitous 
feature of many overdeveloped countries. 

S. K. KHINDUKA 

School of Social Science 

Saint Louis University 

Missouri f 


KENNETH W. THomrson. Foreign Assist- 
ance: A View from the Private Sector. 
Pp. xv, 160. Notre Dame, Ind.: Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame Press, 1972. $7.95. 


PAUL STREETEN. Aid to, Africa: A Policy 
Outline for the 1970s. Pp. xvii, 169. 
New York: Praeger, 1972. $12.50. 


Much of the controversy surrounding the 
role and success of foreign assistance pro- 
grams is attributable to their multidimen- 
sional objectives. Both Thompson and 
Streeten attempt to clarify the role of and 
justification for foreign aid, and offer sug- 
gestions for improving the process by which 
it is granted. Thompson draws directly 
from his experiences with the Rockefeller 
Foundation and Streeten from his analysis 
of recent international aid policy. While 
the authors’ approaches are similar in in- 
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tent they differ considerably in level and 
content. 

Thompson has written a non-technical 
and not very controversial volume which 
does not confront a number of the complex 
foreign aid issues. He describes the 
Rockefeller Foundation programs favor- 
ably and in some detail, dealing especially 
with health and education—areas where 
there are fewer arguments about program 
desirability. 

The discussion of successful activities in 
the private sector—particularly that deal- 
ing with concentrated efforts in univer- 
sities—is informative but difficult to apply 
to many socio-economic problems in- 
volved in economic development. It is 
certainly true that improved education 
generates leadership, but there is not a 
simple step between leadership and 
“strengthening institutions” that is implied. 

Generally, the book would be improved 
if more attention were devoted to the 
negative aspects of private and public pro- 
grams and more guidance given for imple- 
menting recommendations, For example, 
assume that Thompson is correct in assert- 
ing that “we have been prone to confuse 
strategems and tactical moves with our 
underlying values” (p. 156) and that 
“challenges ... must be met by actions 
based on a profound understanding of the 
true nature of man” (p. 157). What effec- 
tive response is required? The value of 
the lessons for the public sector is reduced 
when crucial trade-offs are not ad- 
dressed and implied conclusions or explicit 
recommendations are difficult to make 
operational. 

Streeten, on the other hand, faces the 
complex questions directly. It is not pos- 
sible to do justice to all of his ideas in a 
short review. This is the type of book 
which is ideal for use in a seminar—not as 
a text, but as a basis for discussion. The 
author reflects on such broad topics as, 
What constitutes aid?. and Why give aid? 
and focuses on specific issues including the 
weaknesses of “gap analysis,” the impact | 
of the world’s advanced countries on 
Africa, the relationship of poor and not- 
so-poor countries, the implications for de- 
velopment of increasing debt, and interna- 
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tional liquidity and the role of Special 
Drawing Rights. 

Ultimately, Streeten makes a case for 
multilateral, long-term aid given in a less 
fragmented manner with a specific commit- 
ment to indigenous problems. An African 
Development Fund using soft resources for 
Africa’s special needs, viewed both region- 
ally and nationally, is an essential part of 
his recommendation. 

In many cases, the author’s reference to 
Africa is limited. Rarely, except in tables, 
is the discussion applied to specific coun- 
tries and, often in those instances, the 
figures are dated. Consequently, the book 
‘is primarily an economic analysis of issues 
related to aid rather than an examination 
of African problems. This is not neces- 
sarily a weakness, so long as the reader 
knows what to expect. 

Since the books are not intended to be 
comprehensive treatments, they will be of 
interest to particular types of readers. 
‘Thompson’s book will be useful to those 
seeking information on the achievements 
of private foundations. Streeten’s will be 
most valuable to students of international 
economic problems with special interests in 
foreign aid, both in Africa and other areas. 

FRED MILLER 

Department of Economics 

Oregon State University 

Corvallis 


LouisE B. Younc. Power Over People. 
Pp. xii, 216. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1973. $7.50. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF THE BAR OF THE CITY 
oF New York. Electricity and the En- 
vironment: The Reform of Legal Institu- 
tions. Pp. xv, 332. St. Paul, Minn.: 
West, 1972. No price. 


The same old story, told countless times 
before: a handful of ordinary people at- 
tempt to defend their homes and way of 
life against the schemes of a powerful cor- 
poration. The result is a foregone conclu- 
sion—the people lose. And yet, despite the 
familiarity of the tale, despite the occa- 
sionally maudlin tone of Louise Young’s 
prose, who could suppress a feeling of 
outrage at the destruction of Aunt Kiz’s 
“ancient vine-covered springhouse” to clear 
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a right-of-way for an enormous new high- 
voltage electric transmission line in rural 
Ohio? The features of the entire opera- 
tion—the arrogance af the utility with its 
power of eminent domain, the garish trans- 
mission towers which sizzle and hum and 
glow eerily in the night, the wasteful and 
manpulated life-style which creates the 
“demand” for ever more energy—are quite 
literally obscene. 

Young’s book has a dual purpose; to re- 
late the story of an unsuccessful attempt 
by the residents of Laurel, Ohio, (popula- 
tion 104) to block the construction of a 
new transmission line across the land, and 
to summarize what is currently known 
about the environmental hazards of the 
present and planned future generations of 
very high voltage lines (765 kilovolts and 
above), Although not herself an engineer _ 
or scientist, she handles the technical litera- 
ture with ease annd assurance; the justifi- 
able partisanship of her involvement with 
the struggle waged by the people of Laurel 
has not prevented her from presenting a 
careful, well-argued case for considering 
alternative means for generating and trans- 
mitting electrical power. Her prescription 
for reform is regrettably weak, however. 
The notion that people should “take power 
back into their own hands” perpetuates the 
myth that “the people” once possessed this 
power and is not sufficiently specific as a 
practical suggestion. . 


The special problem which concerns Ms. 
Young merits only one brief paragraph in 
the study done by the Special Committee 
on Electric Power and the Environment of 
the New York Bar Association. This is a 
most useful book, since the terse style and 
abundant references of the lawyer’s prose 
enable the committee to compress an enor- 
mous amount of information and discussion 
into its pages. Focused on a critique of 
the existing public decision-making process 
which supposedly oversees the electric 
power industry, the study concludes that 
“no public entity has the mandate and 
power to make reasoned decisions on such 
important issues as the shaping of demand, 
the choice of alternate modes of genera- 
tion, the allocation of research funds, the 
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regional placement of facilities, and the 
relationship of power-plant licensing to 
overall energy and land-use policy.” 

The committee wisely goes to the heart 
of the matter: the overriding issue is the 
nature and dynamic of the demand for ever 
greater quantities of electric power, spe- 
cifically the social values—embedded in 
production and consumption—which shape 
that demand. Until recently it has re- 
mained in the background, overshadowed 
by the technical problems of increasing the 
supply; this is no longer possible. The 
committee’s chief recommendation is that 
this issue must become the focal point of 
explicit public debate and that the appro- 
priate forum for this is the Congréss. 
Given the pitiful performance of the Con- 
gress in every other area of social concern, 
however, the prospects of enlightened 
public action are rather dim. This much is 
certain, that more explicit choices and poli- 
cies must be made; whether they will 
refiect the public good or the interests of 
the powerful corporate elite remains to 
be seen. 

WILLIAM LEIss 

Department of Political Science 

University of Saskatchewan 

Regina 

Canada, 
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QUALITY is a concept more 


preached about than it is re- 
© searched. The preaching is not neces- 
= sarily useless; it does serve to create 
images of a gap between the ideal and 
the real, without which there is no dy- 
namics in society at all. Nevertheless, 
preaching is not enough. It can even 
be adverse to human welfare when it 
sets in motion false images of the real 
or unrealistic images of the ideal. In 
` fact, unless the general dynamics of a 
© system is well understood, action which 
is intended to narrow the gap between 
real and ideal may widen it. This is 
particularly likely to be the case where 
dissatisfactions are vague and the 
sources of dissatisfaction little under- 
stood. Under these circumstances, ac- 
tion to diminish dissatisfactions may 
easily increase them; improved knowl- 
edge of the dynamics of the system in- 
volved may be extremely rewarding. 
This is true especially of the pursuit of 
equality, which, in the absence of ade- 
quate understanding of what dynamic 
processes increase or diminish equality, 
can be a frustrating and self-defeating 
quest. 


DEFINING EQUALITY 


At the outset, one of the problems 


which must be faced is that any mea- 
sure of inequality has to be contrived. 
Equality and inequality are crude per- 
ceptions of a rather vague property of 
sets. Thus, suppose one takes the sim- 
plest example, that of sets of numbers. 
_ Equality in this case is identity. The 

set {5, 5, 5, 5, 5} is obviously equal. 
The set {3, 4, 5, 6, 7} is clearly more 
equal than the set {1, 3, 5, 7,9}. But 
is the set {2, 2, 2, 2, 17}—-call it Case I 
—more or less equal than the set {1, 1, 
1, 7, 15}—call it Case II? It would be 
interesting to do a series of psychologi- 
cal experiments on people’s perceptions 
of equality; I regret that, if any have 
been done, I am not familiar with them. 


One can order the last two cases, of 
course, if a statistical measure of in- 
equality is adopted: There are, how- 
ever, a number of posible competing 
measures. For each of the following 
measures perfect equality equals 0; the 
larger the index, the more unequal the 
set. 


(1) One might simply take the mea- 
sure E, as the difference between 
the smallest and the largest 
numbers, divided, perhaps, by 
the sum of the numbers—which 
would mean that Case II (E, 
= 14/25 = .56) is more equal 
than Case I (E, = 15/25 = .60). 
One might take the sum of the 
absolute differences from the 
mean, regardless of sign, and di- 
vide this by the sum of the 
numbers—both cases are then 
equally equal, the measure in 
each case being E = 24/25 = 
96. 

One might take the more famil- 
iar standard ‘deviation, which is 
the square root of the sum of the 
squares of the deviations from 
the mean, divided by the sum— 
in this instance, Case II (Es 
= 49) is more equal than Case 
I (Es = 54), 

One might take a standard mea- 
sure, the Gini index. By taking 
the cumulative distribution, sub- 
tracting this from the cumula- 
tive equal distribution, adding 
these deviations and dividing by 
the sum of the cumulative equal 
distribution, the Gini index 
would be calculated. (Shown in 
table 1.) Case I is now the 
more equal. 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


The results for all of the four measures 
are summarized in Table 2. There is 
an almost indefinite number of possible 
measures, some which have achieved a 
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TABLE 1 
GINI INDEX 


Distribution 2 2 2 2 17 25 1 1 1 7 15 25 
Cumulative distribution 2 4 6 8 25 45 1 2 3 10 25 41 
Cumulative equal distribution 5 10 15 20 25 75 5 10 15 20 25 75 
Difference 3 6 912 0 30 4 8 12 10 0 34 
34 
Gini Index E, = S = AO = 75 = 45 


respectable status in statistics and some 
which have not. Short of a very exten- 
sive series of psychological experiments 
—and it is highly probable that these 
will be inconclusive—it is hard to pick 
out any particular measure as clearly 
superior to all the others. 

When sets of real objects or persons 
are considered, the problem of defining 
inequality, or even equality, becomes 
much more difficult. If the objects are 
not identical, some property of the ob- 
jects must be singled out which can be 
represented either by a number or by 
some qualitative magnitude and which 
can be arranged on a scale—such as: 
very small, small, medium, large, very 
large. For instance, a single human 
being can be identified according to: 
height, weight, pulse rate, metabolism, 
skin color, hair color, eye color and so 
on, almost indefinitely. Some charac- 
teristics, such as height, can be ex- 
pressed by cardinal numbers; here, if 
one agrees on a measure of equality, one 


can presumably decide how equal in 
height any particular set of human be- 
ings is. The concept of equality, or 
inequality, becomes more difficult as the 
characteristics become more qualitative. 
Skin color, perhaps, can be measured by 
light reflection and graded on a scale; 
thus, one group might be equally dark, 
another equally light and another mixed 
or unequal. The concept of inequality 
seems less and less appropriate in terms 
of these qualitative variables. Is a group 
consisting half of blue-eyed people and 
half of brown-eyed people unequal? 
Here, the concept of similarity seems to 
have some meaning, but equality does 
not. Similarity may imply equality, 
but dissimilarity does not necessarily 
imply inequality. 


QUALITATIVE VALUES AND EQUALITY 


This raises the interesting question: 
does the concept of equality, or inequal- 
ity, always imply some evaluation of 
the variable in question? For someone 


TABLE 2 
Four COMPETING MEASURES OF PERFECT EQUALITY 











PERFECT 
MEASURE EQUALITY CasEI , CASE II 
Ey 0 60 56" 
E; 0 96 .96 
Ez 0 54 AO* 
E; 0 40* 45 





* More equal. 
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who regards blue eyes as better than 
brown eyes, a group with mixed blue 
and brown-eyes would be unequal: the 
blue-eyed people would be somehow 
higher and the brown-eyed people, 
lower. The same would be true, of 
course, for anyone who valued brown 
eyes more than blue eyes. The concept 
of inequality creeps in when differences 
are evaluated and put on some kind of 
graded scale. This principle may not 
apply to simple sets of numbers, al- 
though it is clear that when thinking 
of inequality—not simple heterogeneity 
or dispersal—one may be assuming, al- 
most unconsciously, that large numbers 
are better, if one is thinking of “goods,” 
or that small numbers are better, if one 
is thinking of “bads.” Therefore, when 
a set of people is said to be unequal, 
there is an almost implicit assumption 
that they are being ranked according to 
some quantity being evaluated. The 
assumption is that they are not simply 
different. Even in the case of height, 
there is some implication that being tall 
may be better than being short—if 
people are ‘regarded as unequal in 
height, instead of merely different. 

It is not surprising that the property 
of equality, or inequality, becomes most 
important in the case of those variables 
where there are very strong evaluations, 
such as: status, wealth, income, health, 
longevity, creativity, productivity, crim- 
inality and virtue. The problem of the 
measurement of equality is not solved 
even when a number is assigned to each 
person and a measure of inequality in 
the set of numbers, which then substi- 
tutes for the set of persons, is agreed 
upon. If the set is expanded to include 
‘the whole life of the individuals con- 


cerned, cross-sectional measurements, as | 


of a given moment or short period of 
time, become of very dubious value. 
Suppose a society existed in which all 
old people were rich and all young 


people were poor, and all had an equa! 
expectation of life. Then the inequal- 
ity in either wealth or income might be 
very great on a crqss-sectional basis, 
but each*individual in the society might 
have exactly the same income over his 
whole life. The same might be true of 
status, if all young people had low 
status and all old people, high status. 

No society has ever existed which 
conformed to this rule. ‘Nevertheless, 
old people do tend to have higher 
wealth, incomes and status than young 
people, at least up to a certain point; 
this means that any cross-sectional mea- 
surements tend to overestimate the in- 
equality. How much it is overestimated 
is extraordinarily hard to say, because 
it is most difficult to choose the total 
set over which to make comparisons 
when genuine inequality exists over 
time. Should it be all human beings 
who have ever lived? In such a case, 
there is very real inequality between 
those who lived earlier and were poor 
and those who lived later and were rich. 
Any kind of development creates in- 
equality over time. It seems absurd to 
take all human beings who have ever 
lived as a frame of reference, but if one 
does not do that, then how does one 
limit the frame of reference? Should it 
be all the people who have lived since 
1800, since 1700 or since some other 
century? In any exact form, the con- 
cept of equality, or inequality, simply 
dissolves as we try to take account of 
these intertemporal differences. 

In effect, a great deal of discussion— 
especially preaching—on this subject 
assumes that men are angels and that 


_we are discussing a society of immortal 


beings, in which case these intertem- 
poral problems would not arise. How- 
ever, the dynamics of the system can- 
not be discussed realistically without 
these intertemporal comparisons being 
made. It is the intertemporal dynamics 
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of the system which determine whether 
equality of any variable is increasing or 
decreasing, either in terms of cross-sec- 
tions at a moment of time or in terms of 
its temporal comparison over brief pe- 
riods of time. Preaching about equal- 
ity means preaching about the whole 
space-time continuum. This is rather 
daunting for a sensitive preacher. 


DYNAMIC PROCESSES OF SOCIETY 


In spite of these difficulties of defini- 
tion and measurement, the perceptions 
of equality and inequality and the eval- 
uation of these perceptions are impor- 
tant elements of the dynamic processes 
_of human society, simply because of the 
pressures for action which are created 
by a perception of divergence between 
an actual. situation and a supposedly 
attainable ideal. When inequality is 
perceived as illegitimate, strong forces 
are set in motion to change things— 
even though the resulting change may 
not always be in the direction of equal- 
ity. In another paper I have described 
justice—and equality is a component of 
justice—as a “Holy Grail:” ? in spite of 
the fact that it may never be found, the 
search for it is the excuse for a great 
deal of the organization of society. The 
unmeasurability and indefinability of 
inequality, therefore, does not prevent 
it from being an extremely important 
concept in ‘the dynamics of society. 
Equality, like justice, is one of those 
perceptions of social life which is more 
important at the edges, than it is in the 
middle. It is almost impossible to de- 
fine either equality or justice and, I 
think, quite impossible to come to any 
agreement on what the optimum of 


1. Kenneth E. Boulding, “Social Justice as a 
Holy Grail: The Endless Quest” (Paper pre- 
sented at the Contributions to a Just Society 
Conference, University of Waterloo, Ontario, 
_ May 1972). To be published in the conference 

volume. — 


better than that of its parents. 


either is; yet, we are aware of inequal- 
ity, as we are of injustice. These ex- 
tremes are important; indeed, the more 
extreme, the more important. Percep- 
tions of gross inequality and gross in- 
justice are prime movers in the legit- 
imation or delegitimation of social 
institutions; hence, they are also prime 
movers in the dynamics of society. A 
society by no means always goes to the 
place for which it thinks it has a ticket. 
With different tickets—that is, with dif- 
ferent perceptions of inequality, injus- 
tice and illegitimacy—it will go to dif- 
ferent places. 

The dynamic processes by which 
equality—however defined or measured 
—is increased or decreased in society 
are very imperfectly understood. No 
social science has produced a model 
which even remotely resembles the com- 
plex operations of the total dynamics of 
society in this respect. In any such 
model there would have to be two major 
systems: (1) inheritance and (2) life 
history. The system of inheritance de- 
termines the social net worth of a baby 
at birth in terms of: capital, family, 
language, cultural relations, status posi- 
tion and chances in life that the baby 
will inherit. A baby born into a rich 
family, living in a rich country-—that is, 
well endowed with resources and insti- 
tutions—and speaking a world lan- 
guage, has a much higher net worth at 
birth than a baby born into a poor 
family living in a poor country with a 
pathological culture and speaking a lo- 
cal language. The second baby has a 
very poor chance of living a life any 
The 
distributions of these net worths at 
birth is perhaps the most significant 
field over which equality should be 
measured. . 

Differences in inheritance, . however, 
are the result of long dynamic processes. 
They reflect the accumulation of a Jong 
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succession of life histories and inherit- 
ances. Therefore, we must study the 
second system, or that which happens 
to individuals in the course of their 
lives—particularly in regard to changes 
in net worth. Is the inheritance which 
an individual receives at birth con- 
served, dissipated or expanded? A so- 
ciety in which a preponderance of indi- 
viduals dissipate their inheritance will 
decline, and total inheritance will shrink 
from generation to generation. A soci- 
ety in which the bulk of the individuals 
conserve and expand their inheritances 
—by saving, learning, improving their 
environment and accumulating capital, 
knowledge, skill and healthy cultural 
patterns—will find that its inheritance 
grows with each generation. The in- 
equality in the world is primarily a re- 
sult of its history of inheritance over 
the significant past. 

The distribution of inheritance is also 
very significant. Inheritance must not 
simply be thought of as that which a 
person leaves when he dies; rather, it 
is that which he distributes to others 
over the whole course of his. life—in- 
cluding, of course, everything he leaves 
when he dies. In the case of physical 
capital, it is clear that gifts have much 
the same kind of status as inheritance. 
The study of gifts has been neglected 
in economics until the recent revival of 
interest in it, under the heading of 
grants economics.” Gifts, again, may 
not be merely material things. They 
may be the gift of an idea, a literary 
work, a form of organization or a crea- 
tive artwork. Whenever a person gives 
more to his environment than he takes 
from it, over the course of a lifetime, 
he has increased the inheritance of those 
who receive the gifts. Similarly, there 
may be negative gifts: a person may 
2. See Kenneth E. Boulding, The Economy 


of Love and Fear (Belmont, Cal.: Wadsworth 
Publishing, 1973). 


take more than he gives; an army may 
‘devastate a country. All gifts or grants 


are not equally legitimate; some may 
be regarded as highly illegitimate. Ex- 
ploitation has to be’defined as the giv- 
ing of an illegitimate grant, for example, © 
that of a slave to his master. 

If total bequests—including the life- ` 
time gifts of an individual—are spread 
widely over a large number of persons, 
inheritances will tend to become more 
equal. If bequests are concentrated on 
a single person or a few persons, inherit- 
ances become more unequal. A simple 
example of this is the difference between ` 
primogeniture and equal distribution of ’ 
estates. This is what the egalté of the 
French Revolution was mainly about. 
Primogeniture is a device for preserv- 
ing, and even for increasing, inequality. 
If the rich marry only each other, are 
infertile and leave their wealth to but 
the eldest child, wealth is concentrated 
and becomes more unequal. If the rich 
and poor intermarry, have a lot of chil- 
dren and distribute estates among them 
equally, this produces a dynamic pro- 
cess tending towards equalization. 

The tax system, in the same way, can 
be an important agent in moving the 


' dynamic process towards either equali- 


zation or concentration. Progressive in- 
come and inheritance taxes tend to- 
wards equality; regressive taxes, tax 
loopholes for the rich and absence of 
inheritance taxes tend towards inequal- 
ity. Without any explicit model of this 
process, the parameters of society which 
carry it over the boundary line into 
Increasing equality and those which 
carry it into increasing inequality are 
not easily determined. A careful study 
of these processes would seem a high 
priority research project for the next 
generation, if the demand for equality 
and justice is to produce any supply. 
The role of conflict in increasing or 
diminishing inequality is crucial, al- 
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though very complex. A simple, but 
very depressing, model would be one in 
which conflict creates inequality, espe- 
cially if one side wins,and the other side 
loses. The resulting inequality Would 
lead to further conflict, and so on. -We 
have here an unfortunate example of 
destabilizing feedback, which can in- 
crease both inequality and conflict until 
some limit is reached. Historically, con- 
flict emerges as one of the major sources 
of inequality of inheritance. Virtually 
all depressed classes and minorities have 
originated at the time of some sort of 
conquest. The conquerors were given a 
superior status and inheritance, which 
they may have found easy to extend 
and conserve; the conquered were given 
a poor inheritance, which was hard to 
improve. Unfortunately, the principle: 
“To him that hath shall be given,” has 
a good many examples; it is one of the 
systems increasing inequality. It is 
easier for the rich to save, than it is 
for the poor; it is easier for the power- 
ful to conserve and expand their power, 
than it is for the powerless to increase 
what little power they have. 

Almost invariably, minority problems 
in different parts of the world have some 
kind of past conquest in their history. 
Slavery is almost always the result of 
a conquest. The French Canadians in 
Canada, the Chicanos and Indians in 
the United States, the Catholics in 
Northern Ireland, the Bantu and the 
Asians in South Africa, the rural pop- 
ulation in the Soviet Union, the Koreans 
in Japan, the Arabs in Israel, the caste 
system in India, the class structure in 
Britain and many other countries are 
all relics of past conquests which have 
created a self-perpetuating class struc- 
ture. Revolutions seem a poor answer 
to this problem, because they also 
create a class structure of the con- 
querors and the conquered. There may 
be some replacement of one upper class 


by another, but revolutions often in- 
crease the power of the upper class at 
the same time that they change its per- 
sonnel. We see this, for instance, in the 
Soviet Union where the upper echelons 
of the Communist Party have power far 
beyond that of the Czar and his aris- 
tocracy. They may be using power for . 
more legitimate purposes, but this does 
not affect the fundamental fact of the 
concentration of power itself. It is 
ironic that even the American Revolu- 
tion produced an essentially monarchi- 
cal society in the United States; George 
III surely would have given his eye- 
teeth to have the powers of President 
Nixon and, perhaps, would have en- 
gendered a much more republican soci- 
ety in Great Britain, in spite of the 
titular monarchy. 

Whether or not inequality produces 
conflict depends mainly on the degree 
to which inequality can be legitimated. 
There have been very few examples of 
successful revolutions. On the whole, 
the historical record is that those in 
power tend to stay in power; revolu- 
tions rarely change the inequality of 
the distribution of power in society. 
Whether the Chinese Revolution is an 
exception to this—which it may well be 
—only time can tell. 


INTEGRATIVE POWER OF COMMUNITY 


If conflict creates inequality, what 
then creates equality? A simple, and 
therefore no doubt inadequate, answer 
to this is the rise of, what I have called, 
integrative power. This takes place 
through: a rise in the sense of commu- 
nity; the identification of individuals 
with larger and larger reference groups; 
the creation of organizations which sym- 
bolize larger and larger communities, 
such as, the church and the national 
state; and in the development, there- 
fore, of an overall grants economy 
which can distribute inheritances more 


tee cemented 
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and more widely. The tendency for “to 
him that hath shall be given” is hence 
offset. If there is any offset to the dis- 
mal feedback of conflict producing in- 
equality, producing conflict, producing 
more inequality, producing more con- 
flict, it is the benign feedback of com- 
munity producing grants, producing 
community, producing more grants, 
producing more community. There are, 
however, limits to this process. 

It is true that community produces 
grants. The largest grants are made in 
the most intense community, which is 
the family; the next largest, in the next 
most intense community, which is the 
national state. Some grants do not pro- 
duce community, but create a sense of 
‘illegitimacy which is destructive to com- 
munity. Grants, furthermore, are not 
the only things which produce commu- 
nity. Community is produced by poets, 
rhetoric, preaching and, especially, com- 
mon experiences. For this reason, a 
common enemy has been so important 
in the production of communities, espe- 
cially the national state. The United 
States was the creation of George III; 
Germany; of Napoleon. Because man- 
kind as a whole has few common experi- 
ences and no common enemy—except 
itseli—the community of mankind is 
= very hard to achieve. As the immortal 
Pogo remarks: “We have met the enemy 
and he is us.” 

Another factor in the development of 
grants is the perception of their eff- 
ciency—that is, how much does my 
sacrifice increase your welfare? It is 
easy to get grants for disaster relief and 
rehabilitation, hard to get them for 
long-run development and for perma- 
nent redistributions of income. If I 
perceive that by giving up a dollar I 


can benefit you one hundred dollars, 
I am quite willing to do it; if by giving 
up one dollar I only benefit you fifty 
cents, I am less willing to do it. There- 
fore, iinproving the perceived efficiency 
of grants is one of the major elements 
in the formation of community, and 
without community, there can be no. 
equality. 

The rise of public grants in the 
United States—from a small amount at 
the turn of the century to over 7 per- 
cent of the gross national product to- 
day——is a symbol of the rise of the sense 
of the national community. This has 
not been enough, however, to create 
much change in the relative distribution 
of income, partly because of the ineffi- 
ciency of the granting process—a great 
many grants have gone to the rich, es- 
pecially agricultural and educational 
subsidies—-but also because there is a 
sense that the poor are not really part 
of even the national community. Only 
by visibly becoming members of the 
community will the poor gain integra- 
tive power, which is necessary for the 
achievement of redistribution. The very 
small threat power of the poor is sig- 
nificant only if it produces a trigger to 
raise integrative power. Non-violence 
—as in the case of Martin Luther King 
—is often much more effective than vi- 
olence which easily destroys integrative 
power. 

We have a long way to go before 
we achieve a world community and 
even an approximate world equality. 
The easy roads all lead the other way. 
Nevertheless, there is a road towards 
world community which can be dis- 
covered. To discover, and follow, it is 
a major priority of the next one hun- 
dred years. 
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N twenty-five years of teaching in- 

come distribution to budding econo- 
mists, I have been struck both by the 
prevalence of confusion between the 
terms “equality” and “equity” among 
students and by my own inability to 
‘remedy this confusion. The confusion, 
if such it be, carries with it important 
ideological consequences. For if equal- 
ity were indeed equity and equity, 
equality, the major normative issue of 
distribution theory would be reduced to 
a matter of definition and would be 
amenable to an obvious and simple 
solution. 


DEFINITIONAL EXERCISES 


Being neither a linguist nor a phi- 
lologist, I cannot guess intelligently 
whether—and to what degree—the con- 
fusion of equality and equity in the 
English language is generally prevalent. 
Since the words have a common Latin 
root, one might expect confusion in 
most of the Romance languages, which 
- are more directly and exclusively re- 
lated to Latin than is English. Nor 
should anyone be surprised to find some 
confusion prevailing over a wider range, 
since ethical philosophers define com- 
mutative justice, or equity, precisely as 
the equal treatment of equal things or 
persons. On the other hand, in Japa- 
nese, the only non-European language 
with which I am at all acquainted, 
equality is byodé and equity is kéhei.+ 
There is active debate about their inter- 


1. These words are related in that, the same 
Chinese character forms the byö in byddé 
and the hei in Rdhei, but Japanese attach little 
significance to such relations-—particularly 
when the character in question is a common 
one, as in this case. By itself, the character 
signifies a plain or plateau, and is also one of 
the most famous family names in early Japa- 
nese history. In compounds, it also appears in 
the words for peace, tranquility, a bargain, an 

‘average, and a steppe or prairie. 


relations, but it proceeds unencumbered 
by verbal magic. 

The distinction between commutative 
and distributive equity is at least as old 
as Aristotle’s Ethics. We have already 
defined commutative justice as the 
equal treatment of equals. Distributive 
equity, on the other hand, is the appro- 
priate treatment of unequals in view of 
the differences between them. This 
concept is not particularly helpful, in 
fact, it opens the Pandora’s box of dis- 
tributional issues-~in American slang, 
the whole can of worms. At any rate, 
distributional equity is nonmechanical in 
principle. It implies that the distribu- 
tion of income, wealth or whatever is 
being distributed will be in accordance 
with principles of justice; therefore, my 
personal view is that the concept of 
distributive equity is largely, if not 
completely, a subjective matter. This 
implies the impossibility, in principle, 
of objectively judging whether some- 
thing called maldistribution exists in a 
given society and whether one distribu- 
tion is better than another. Such a view 
annoys my twentieth century liberal 
friends and colleagues in both the 
American and the Japanese institutions 
where I have taught, because it denies 
the possibility of proving their views; 
they find no comfort in the converse 
proposition that these views cannot be 
disproved. 

Distributional equality—as distin- 
guished from equity—is a mechanical or 
statistical matter in a first approxima- 
tion. When one talks about equal in- 
come or wealth per unit, problems arise 
as to the definition of the units con- 
sidered: in the numerator, should one 
be interested in the flow of income or 
the stock of assets—wealth? What al- 
lowances should be made for fringe 
benefits, receipts in kind, social’ pres- 
tige? In the denominator, is the indi- 
vidual, the nuclear family or the ex- 
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tended family the focus of interest?? 
May the number of units be augmented 
or diminished in such special circum- 
stances as illness, age, handicaps, extra- 
ordinarily slow or fast depreciation of 
human capital? Problems also arise in 
any regime permitting private property 
in the means of production, in the 
weighting of incomes from manual labor, 
and nonmanual labor, and property in- 
volving varying degrees of uncertainty- 
bearing or managerial responsibility— 
inasmuch as some forms of income and 
wealth are more secure than others or 
involve smaller sacrifices of leisure. In 
principle, however, equality means what 
it says. 


Dopcinc IssuES: CLEARING THE AIR 


To limit the scope of the discussion 
and to minimize entanglement in extra- 
neous issues, I shall avoid—or evade— 
whole classes of important problems, 
usually by making special assump- 
tions which I realize will be less than 
half true. 


—I shall not be concerned with 
the truth or falsehood of Leo 
Durocher’s law, “Nice guys finish 
last” —in pedantic jargon, that a 
man’s moral worth, x, is correlated 
negatively with his income or 
wealth, y. At the same time, I 


2. A nuclear family basically consists of 
one husband, wife and their natural children; 
in some cases, a small number of other close 
relatives by blood, marriage or adoption are 
included. An extended family combines a 
number of nuclear ones—commonly, the nu- 
clear families of the extended family’s head, 
his adult sons and his retired parents—espe- 
cially if they live together in a common com- 
pound. In the American context, the defini- 
tion of the family—the spending unit or the 
consumer unit—takes on practical importance 
in connection with the division of responsibil- 
ity among working adult children, state social 
security agencies and private charity for the 
support of the aged poor. 


shall avoid the opposite Social 
Darwinian assumption that x and y 
are correlated positively, which we 
might call Herbert Spencer’s law.® 
Avoidance of both Durocher’s and 
Spencer’s hypotheses is tantamount 
to an implicit neutral assumption 
that x and y are independent of 
each other; thus, the identities of 
neither the rich nor the poor will 
affect the analysis. 

—I shall be speaking of income 
and wealth almost interchangeably. 
This usage implies that wealth is 
simply income capitalized at a 
uniform real market rate of inter- 
est. In practice, property income 
is capitalized into physical capital 
at a systematically lower rate than 
that at which labor income is cap- 
italized into human capital—for 
example, for security against a loan. 
Thus, the wealth position of the 
representative ,man with one thou- 
sand dollars of property income 
per unit of time is superior to that 
of a representative man with one 
thousand dollars of labor income 
during the same unit of time. 

—I shall attempt no distinctions be- 
tween the ethical bases of labor and 
property income. I shall take as 
given whatever may be the exist- 
ing institutions of physical prop- 
erty and its inheritance * or, what 


3. In America, William Graham Sumner’s 
law. A concise statement of Sumner’s position 
is: “Let it be understood that we cannot go 
outside of this alternative: liberty, inequality, 
survival of the fittest, not—liberty, equality, 
survival of the unfittest. The former carries 
society forward and favors all its best mem- 
bers; the latter carries society backward and 
favors all its worst members,” as cited in 
Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., “Ideas and the Eco- 
nomic Process,” in American Economic His- 
tory, ed. Seymour E. Harris (New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1961), p. 14. 

4. However, I shall assume that there are 
no property rights in other human beings, 
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amounts to the same thing, as 
though each unit’s income were 


_ divided similarly between func- 


tional sources—despite all the evi- 
dence that, in fact, the relative 
importance of the property compo- 
nent in income increases with in- 
come size, once we pass the lower 
tail of the distribution. 


—-I shall not be discussing the valid- 


ity of economic, as distinct from 
ethical, maldistributionism. Eco- 
nomic maldistributionism is the 
combination of two strongly-held 
beliefs about the operation of the 
macro-economy: (1) it suffers from 
constant or periodic tendencies to 
under-consumption and over-saving; 
(2) these tendencies are caused by 
a distributional flaw—too high a 
proportion of the national income 
going to the saving, and too little 
to the consuming, levels of society. 
They are not caused by any defect 
in the society’s mechanisms of 


money and credit, by any tend- , 


ency at all income levels to at- 
tempt hoarding of cash or by any 
undertaking of capital investment 
without sufficient attention to the 
demand for any eventual incre- 
ment of consumption goods. To 
ignore this broad and important 
range of issues implies that either 
the doctrine of economic maldistri- 
butionism is wrong or, less restric- 
tively, that its consequences are 
remediable within reasonably short 
periods by appropriate combina- 
tions of fiscal and monetary policy, 
without resort to redistribution. 


—Finally, I shall not consider the 


possibility, or desirability, of reme- 
dying whatever degree of maldis- 
tribution one may believe to exist 


that is, the absence of such institutions as 
slavery, indentured service or peonage. 


i 


in any society or the choice be- 
tween alternative mixes of what- 
ever redistribution methods there 
may be. In skort, this paper will 
address maldistribution exclusively 
as a problem distinct from the 
closely related issue of redistribu- 
tion within capitalist or socialist 
institutions and distinct from the 
choices between the two systems. 


Norms oF INCOME DISTRIBUTION 


Economists owe to Jan Pen, of the 
Netherlands, the following twenty-one 
norms which dominate much current 
discussion of distributional equity." 
Some of them are completely inconsis- 
tent with others, and many stress redis- 
tribution equally with maldistribution. 


1. Distribution is irrelevant, because 
income is irrelevant. Already, 
there is too much consumption 
of the sort which makes people 
unhappy in the long run. Prop- 
erty is theft, and “income distri- 
bution” is an expression which 
legitimizes it. 

2. All should get the same income 
with slight differentiation by size 
of family, age or other “elemen- 
tary differences in wants” (com- 
pare with norm 12, below). 

3. Incomes should be received only 
from work. Under this socialist 
norm, how to divide the total 
wage bill still remains a problem. 

4, The rich are too rich. The top 
k percent—k equalling 1, 10?—~ 
should be stripped of all their 
surplus above some maximum 
level. 

5. High and even medium incomes 


5. Jan Pen, Income Distribution (London: 
Allen Lane Penguin, 1971), pp. 293-315. Our 
discussion is greatly condensed and omits the 
bulk of Pen’s commentaries on individual 
norms. 


10. 
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are immoral so long as impermis- 
sible poverty exists. By imper- 
missible poverty, Pen refers to in- 
comes below «he present fifteenth 
or twentieth percentile of the 
country’s personal income: distri- 
bution. A number of American 
writers prefer poverty lines at 
approximately 50 percent of the 
national median income. 


. Inequality is too great so long 


as some are rich while many 
workers cannot support their 
families decently. Pen interprets 
the papal encyclicals as express- 
ing this position on behalf of the 
Catholic Church. 


. There should be progressive taxa- 


tion in accordance with ability to 
to pay. Pen supports this posi- 
tion on marginal-utility grounds 
which, as we shall find in the 
next section, are somewhat shaky. 


. Money easily earned—which re- 


fers particularly to income from 
property and income by be- 
quest—should be taxed more se- 
verely than other income. 


. Ill-gotten gains should be elimi- 


nated. Pen means those incomes 
from monopoly, graft and crime. 
He adds speculation to this list, 
but probably means only such 
speculative abuses as cornering 
markets, spreading false rumors 
and abusing preferential access to 
information. 

Income distribution should be 
acceptable to all. This Utopian 
position Pen ascribes to Jan 
Tinbergen, in particular. For ex- 
ample, assume that income re- 
ceivers A and B in the same com- 
munity know each other’s work 
and income. Income is justly 
distributed if neither A nor B is 
willing to change places with the 
other. 


11. 


12, 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


I7: 


Nondiscrimination by race, reli- 
gion, color or sex; equal pay for 
equal work; and equal access to 
preferable jobs (closely allied 
with norm 21, below). 

To each according to his wants, 
at least his legitimized wants. 
When only “primary differences 
in wants” are recognized, this 
principle is egalitarian, as is the 
socialist “to each according to his 
need.” When a sufficiently wide 
range of wants is legitimized, the 
same principle becomes antiegal- 
itarian (compare with norm 2 
above). 

Support for the family as an insti- 
tution, to include stress on family 
allowances, higher pay for mar- 
ried workers, provision of child 
care for working women and, also, 
unhampered inheritance. 

More even distribution of prop- 
erty. Pen’s suggestions involve 
minimal wealth to the value of a 
house or apartment of one’s own, 
some multiple of one’s annual in- 
come or a sum sufficient to fi- 
nance one job at the going 
capital-labor ratio. Some Amer- 
ican proposals would reserve cor- 
porate income tax receipts for 
equal distribution, to give every 
citizen a stake in corporate prof- 
its. 

Reward for deserving professions 
and, also, for unusual merit in 
any field. This is the first of a 
series of norms which are anti- 
egalitarian either in principle—as 
in this case—or in practice. 
Reward for special effort (which 
has the same effect as norm 15, 
immediately above). 

Leave people as you find them— 
or minimal interference with 
distribution, as determined by 
market forces. This would be 
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antiegalitarian in practice, at 
least in capitalist societies. 

18. Expropriation of land rent and 
other forms of economic surplus, 
which can be taken over without 
reducing the stock of productive 
resources. 

19. Suppression of wage-price spirals 
and other manifestations of cost- 
push inflation, for the particular 
benefit of pensioners and small 
renters. 

20. Income distribution keyed to 
maximum production and growth 
(as with norm 17, probably anti- 

. egalitarian in practice). 

21. Equal opportunity for all at start- 
ing (once this is achieved, norm 
17 and/or 20 should apply; com- 
pare also with norm 11, above). 


Here, as elsewhere in his treatise, 
Pen is not adverse to making his own 
position clear and to indulging in occa- 
sional preaching on the side. He be- 
lieves that norms 5, 7, 8, 10, 11, 14, 15, 
16, 19, 20 and 21 are of the greatest 
practical importance. “With a little 
give and take,” he argues, “these eleven 
principles can perhaps be combined into 
a practical policy” of income redistri- 
bution. At the same time, Pen is care- 
ful to state his conclusions only as sub- 
jective preferences, with which he hopes 
most men of good will can agree, and 
never as objective or scientific laws of 
economics. For example, faced with 
members of the libertarian Mont Pélérin 
Society, who tend to emphasize norms 
17 and 21 to the exclusion of most 
others, Pen could advance against them, 
as far as one can gather from his book, 
no argument more telling than the pro- 
portion of ethically nonpariah people 
whom these doctrines might leave 
stranded below admittedly arbitrary 


6. Ibid., p. 317. 


poverty lines and amenable to crime and 
revolution. 


UTILITY THEORIES 


Economists have been accused of “ir- 
rational passion for dispassionate ration- 
ality,” by Jobn M. Clark, a distinguished 
member of the profession, himself. Cer- 
tainly, most of them distrust policy 
prescriptions impervious to dispassion- 
ate rationalization—at least in their 
own field, which includes distribution 
theory. Almost equally, they distrust 
the late unlamented Dr. Josef Goebbels’ 
injunctions “mit Ihrem Blut zu denken” 
and the currently chic New Left or exis- 
tentialist nonrational ways of knowing. 
Kenneth E. Boulding has distinguished 
economists from business men in a qua- 
train with a similar moral: 


Business men are rather dumb; 
Their model is the rule of thumb; 
Economists, it must be said, 

Would much prefer the rule of head. 


The utility revolution of the 1870s— 
against cost theories of value, of which 
the labor theory of value is best 
known—was later to serve two genera- 
tions of Anglo-Saxon reformist econo- 
mists as a Scientific foundation for 
doctrines of egalitarianism and as a 
criticism of the capitalist order’s mal- 
distribution of the country’s income. 
Perhaps the single most important 
group in this tradition were the Fabian- 
Socialists of England, who intellectually 
dominated the British Labour Party for 
much of this period. 

I propose to distinguish two stages in 
the application of utility theory to mal- 
distribution problems. The earlier of 
these stages culminated in Arthur C. 
Pigou’s Wealth and Welfare (1913); in 
revised editions, the title became The 
Economics of Welfare. The later 
stage focused on Abba P. Lerner’s Eco- 
nomics of Control (1944). 
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The conventional Fabian of the late- 
_ Victorian or Edwardian vintage, insofar 
as he concerned himself with theoretical 
economics, attached overweenjng sig- 
hificance to utility. Albeit somewhat 
apologetically, he regarded utility as 
a measurable entity, such as tempera- 
ture—not quite the same as height or 
weight because the zero point of utility 
remained arbitrary. Simultaneously, it 
measured both actual and anticipated 
satisfaction; the representative con- 
‘sumer, sufficiently rational and well- 
informed, would reduce the distinction 
between satisfaction ex post and ex ante 
to a quibble. Furthermore, utility was 
to be considered uniform by. all indi- 
viduals; thus, A’s satisfaction, expressed 
in utils, could be added to B’s, ex- 
pressed in identical utils, and the sum 
interpreted ‘as the social utility of—A 
and B’s—society.’ The supply side of 
any particular market-—or, indeed, the 
total real income to be distributed—was 
sometimes taken as given and as largely 
independent of distribution. More 
often, the prospect of- reduced supply 
and income—if one went too far with 
-egalitarianism——-remained in the back- 
ground as an imprecise and fuzzy limit 
to the implications of the utility, or 
demand, side of theoretical analysis. 
The implications of the utility, or 
demand, side were quite egalitarian and 
implied maldistribution in the highly 
nonegalitarian outcomes of free market 
processes. These egalitarian implica- 
" tions were particularly clear in public 
finance and taxation. If levying taxes 
to support general public expenditures 
were to be based upon any of three 


7. Alternatively, possible differences between 
the efficiencies of A and B as “pleasure 
` machines” were ignored deliberately, less be- 
cause of the difficulty of measurement than 
because, insofar as they existed, they were so 
largely consequent on past inequalities of dis- 
tribution that allowances for them were clearly 
. apologetics for the status quo. 


desired alternative principles: (1) equal 


- sacrifice of utility by all individuals re- 


gardless of pretax income; (2) equi- 
proportional sacrifice of utility by all 
individuals regardless of pretax income; 
or (3) minimum total sacrifice, leaving 
maximum utility “for the contemplation 
of God,” it would follow that taxation 
should be progressive rather than pro- 
portional. Moreover, taxation would be 
more progressive if based upon principle 
three, than on principle two, than on 
principle one. Principle three—mini- 
nium sacrifice—implies, in fact, that the 
entire tax to be paid by the n richest 
taxpayers—the size of n depending 
upon only the cost of the expenditures. 
to be financed.® 

Passing on to the second stage of 
utility analysis, Lerner’s - contribution 
has been to generalize these conclu- 
sions. In particular, the interpersonal 
comparability assumption is replaced by 
a substantially weaker one. Lerner’s 
assumption is that of any pair of indi- 
viduals, A and B; the richer and the, 
poorer are equally apt to have the 
higher utility function for-income or 
wealth as a whole. The other as- 
sumptions, plausible and ‘otherwise, are 
retained. Using his weaker assump- 
tion about interpersonal comparability, 
Lerner shows that, starting from any 
position other than equality of incomes 
between A and B, a utility gain from 
moving towards greater equality can be 
expected; a move in the opposite direc- 
tion would result in a loss of utility.’ 

Lerner’s probabilistic assumption of 
equal likelihood is plausible enough, if 
A and B come from disparate social 


8. If this essay were a textbook chapter, a 
proof of this proposition would be offered as 
an exercise. 

9. A. P. Lerner, Economics of Control 
(New York: Macmillan, 1944), chap. 3, espe- 
cially pp. 30-32, Compare Martin Brofen- 
brenner, Income Distribution Theory (Chi- 


‘ cago: Aldine, 1971), chap. 5, sec. 5, pp. 99-101. : 
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classes so that at least one of the pair 
has never had the opportunity for a 
career choice which might have put him 
in the other’s position. But if A, the 
poorer of the two, is a chemistry teacher 
who might have been a physician in 
private practice and B is a successful 
physician who rejected a teaching ca- 
reer to enter medical school, it is rather 
likely that A prefers additional leisure, 
with a quieter and longer life, to the 
additional income of B; B has quite 
consciously made the opposite choice.*° 
In such a case, Lerner’s method cannot 
show any presumption of utility gain 
from equalizing the two incomes. All 
one can say in such cases is that, with 
no rule of interpersonal comparison, A 
gains from equalization at B’s expense. 
Of the net effect upon the society, one 
can say nothing. 


ANTIEGALITARIAN REBUTTALS 


In their rebuttals, antiegalitarians 
= have been quick to stress the restrictive 
nature of utility theory assumptions, 
especially the assumptions about inter- 
personal comparison of utilities and 
the possible—but unproven—production, 
supply and income effects of equaliza- 
tion. They go further and make a 
case for distributive laissez-faire, which 
Richard H. Tawney has called “the 
religion of inequality.” Their case, 
insofar as it is independent of Social 
Darwinism and Herbert Spencer’s law, 
concentrates upon criticizing particular 

10. Among the saddest cases of academia 
‘ are the once idealistic, young men who chose 
peace and quiet, and/or interesting lives, at 
twenty but have changed their tastes at fifty; 
influenced, perhaps, by materialistic wives and 
children they find that it is too late to shift to 
better careers with higher incomes. Private 
professions and business also have their quota 
of embittered and dyspeptic rich men who 
regret the materialism of their youth and 
wish that they had chosen more’ meaningful 
occupations 30 years ago, rather than higher 
incomes. 


redistribution methods in particular so- 
cieties. Perhaps the most pervasive of 
such arguments anticipates the decline 
of cultural values te the mass level, if 
income is redistributed. The example 
quoted below, by Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, 
the French liberal economist, has an 
1880 dateline and transcends laissez- 
faire in the interests of maintaining or 
increasing inequality: 


The real danger to civilized societies in 
the future is not that there will be too 
great an inequality of conditions but that 
there will be too little, and that in a few 
decades a dreary uniformity of incomes 
and ways of life will produce apathy and 
stagnation. ™ 


Such fears were more plausible in 
homogeneous small country societies— 
such as nineteenth century Holland 
rather than nineteenth century France. 
They seem extreme in terms of America 
a century later with its regional, racial 
and, above all, occupational variations. 
In the American case, the white collar 
differential between the ordinary clerk 
and the ordinary manualist has turned 
negative; the skilled craftsman’s income 
approximates the income of the aver- 
age professional man; and the typical 
family farm requires substantial capi- 
tal investment over and above the value 
of its land. However, the blue-collar 
and white-collar cultural differences and 


11. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, Collectivism: A 
Study of Some of the Leading Social Ques- 
tions of the Day, trans. and abridged by Sir 
Arthur Clay (London: J. Murray, 1908). 
Unlike most writers in the aristocratic tradi- 
tion, particularly in France, Leroy-Beaulieu 
does not in this passage make the unprovable 
claim that any, and every, mass or middle- 
brow culture is inherently inferior to the 
haute couture of: contemporary aristocracy. 
Presumably, a society of Westchester Coun- 
ties would lead, for Leroy-Beaulieu, to the 
same “apathy and stagnation” as a society of 
Harlems. 
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the rural and urban differences show no 
signs of disappearing, despite the ho- 
mogenizing consequences of air trans- 
portation and natiqnwide mass commu- 
_ nication. i 

Similarly, say the antiegalitarians, 
private charity and philanthropy will 
vanish if incomes are equalized. The 
arts, education and scholarships must 
then be supported by public bodies, 
governments or governmental corpora- 
tions. A maldistribution of power over 
the public mind and taste would result, 
which would be more deleterious and 
monopolistic than the maldistribution of 
income and wealth which it was sup- 
posed to remedy. Such a line of argu- 
ment assumes a highly centralized sys- 
tem of administration—patterned on 
Bismarck’s Germany, Napoleon’s France 
or Meiji Japan; it is less valid in a 
federal system, such as the American, 
or an international grouping with free 
migration, such as the European com- 
munity. On the American academic 
scene, there seem to be many differ- 
ences in intellectual climate among the 
public universities of different states, 
rival institutions funded by the same 
state, private institutions aimed at sim- 
ilar clienteles and private and public in- 
stitutions with similar ambitions within 
a given state. 

Another of their common claims is 
that redistributive taxation falls with 
greater severity upon those who are 
getting rich rather than upon those who 
are rich—that is, progressive income tax 
rates which prevent ‘the accumulation 
of new fortunes may be but a minor 
inconvenience to those living on income 
from fortunes accumulated in the past. 
This is quite true, so long as major 
recourse for redistributive purposes is 
income, rather than wealth, taxes. The 
moral is ‘not that redistribution be 
abandoned, but that less emphasis be 
put on income taxation. Two other 


charges are also heard against redistribu- 
tion by fiscal means—public expendi- 
tures, as well as taxes. (1) They cannot 
be enforced adequately, short of tyr- 
anny—maldistribution of power once 
more. (2) Redistribution by public 
expenditure, supplementing or subsidiz- 
ing the expenditures of the poor, may 
indeed—even with nonprogressive taxa- 
tion—take from the rich more than it 
returns to them. But it may give less 
to the poor than to the middle class, 
who administer the programs and live 
on these budgets. In other words, the 
largest net gainers may not be the poor, 
but the middle classes.* Neither of 
these charges has yet been quantita- 
tively demonstrated for any sufficiently 
broad range of fiscal activity as a whole. 


| 
THREE RECENT CONTRIBUTIONS 


In this subjective limbo, I believe, 
the discussion of distributive equity 
stood in 1966, when I wrote the “Mal- 
distribution?” chapter of Income Dis- 
tribution Theory. In the succeeding 
years, there have appeared, in English, 
several ambitious attempts to carry the 
subject further on an objective and ra- 
tionalistic basis. While the philoso- 
pher’s stone of scientific distribution 
theory continues to elude the economic 
geologists, some new research merits 
special consideration: (1) the intensive 
application of interdependent utility 
functions by economists affiliated mainly 
with the University of Virginia and 
the Urban Institute in Washington; 
(2) the approach called “limiting the 


12. An alleged tendency of social expendi- 
tures to hurt both rich and poor for the bene- 
fit of the middle classes is sometimes called 
Director’s Jaw, named for the economist Aaron 
Director. Supporting evidence for Director's 
law is drawn largely from public higher educa- 
tion, patronized mainly by children of middle 
and upper class families and funds supplied 
mainly from sales taxes on the consumption of 
the poor. 
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domain of inequality,” by James Tobin 
of Yale; 18 (3) the distribution-theory 
implications of the theory of justice, by 
the Harvard philosopher John Rawls.14 


Interdependent utility functions 


If there are n individuals and m goods 
in a community, the utility function of 
individual i may be written: 


U; = Ui (Xuz... > Xm Wi); 


G=1,2,..., n). (1) 


where the terms in x—all positive *— 
are quantities of each of the m goods 
and services demanded or supplied per 
period by individual i, and where w; 
measures his wealth at the end of the 
period. 

Nothing in equation (1) relates to 
any individual other than i. Each indi- 
vidual’s satisfaction depends upon only 
his own income, wealth and supplies of 
productive services, with no reference 
whatsoever to the position of anyone 
else. The interdependent utility func- 
tion, as in equation (2), below, com- 
plicates our jargon; however, it is 
nothing more than a realistic generaliza- 
tion of equation (1) to include the 
‘income, y; and the wealth, wj, of 
individuals 1, 2,... , n other than i, 
himself (i £j): 


U; = U; (Xu, © o Xn, Wij 
(y,W)n) 


(yw), ee e, (YW) e 
(i Aj) (2) 


Apostles of income redistribution be- 
lieve that the representative individual’s 


13. James Tobin, “On Limiting the Domain 
of Inequality,” Journal of Law and Economics 
13 (October 1970). 

14. John Rawls, Theory of Justice (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Belknap, 1971), especially 
chap. 2 and 5. 

15. For example, an x term may be defined 
as the number of bedbugs, lice or roaches 
exterminated rather than “consumed.” 


utility, U;, is related positively to the 
income and wealth position, (y,w),, of 
his fellowman, j, if i’s original position 
is substantially higher than j’s. Of 
course, *exceptions are recognized in 
cases of personal, racial, religious -or 
similar enmity. The motivation may. 
be benevolence towards those poorer 
than oneself, indirect insurance to lessen 
the probability of violent crime against 
oneself and one’s property at the hands 
of the poor or, an even less direct 
motivation, to secure higher incomes all 
round, if higher incomes for the poor 
elicit higher quantities or qualities of 
their labor for the community.7® In 
addition, U; may be related negatively 
to (y,w);, if j’s original position is 
higher than i’s. Here, again, the moti- 
vation may be malevolence or envy 
towards the rich or the liberation of 
one’s family from pressure of keeping 
up with the Joneses. A sharp welfare 
economist can also point out—quite cor- 
rectly—that in practice, one’s attitudes 
towards both the rich and the poor have 
an undistinguishable effect upon one’s 
demand for redistribution; either set of 
attitudes, without the other, can suffice 
to set off redistribution demands. 

The public good is another tech- 
nical-economic notion involving inter- 
dependence effects. A good—or, more 
usually, a service—falls in this category 
if the amount most, or all, individuals 
are willing to spend on the service con- 
forms with utility functions such as (1) 

16. On the quantitative side, there is an 
apparent conflict with the economics of the 
labor supply and the lIabor-leisure choice. 
Economic theory concludes that increased in- 
come from nonlabor sources will lower, not 
raise, an individual’s labor supply—by in- 
creasing his demand for leisure; compare 
Bronfenbrenner, Income Distribution, chap. 9, 
sec. 6 and 11. This all assumes, however, a 
given and constant utility function, U. Re- 
distributionists may plausibly hope that equal- 
ity may shift utility functions in directions 
favorable to the labor supply. 
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or (2); this also depends significantly 
upon the-amount they believe other in- 
dividuals are spending on the same good 
or service. Education, charity, highways, 
defense, sanitation and police afid fire 
protection are all cases for which 
an individual is willing to spend 
more as a member of a collectivity 
than he is willing to spend on his own. 
His willingness is motivated by the 
greater probability that his expenditures 
will help accomplish something of sig- 
nificance and the smaller probability 
that his neighbor will not obtain a free 
ride on the basis of these efforts. 

The next step has been to combine 
these ideas and to treat income redis- 
tribution as a public good. As a simple 
model, a three-person society can be 
postulated. A and B are two brothers, 
perhaps one with a superior income 
position and the other with a superior 
wealth position. C, their aged, widowed 
mother, has no significant sources of 
income or wealth. It is easy to en- 
visage A, B and C arranging to transfer 
income, and/or wealth, from the two 
brothers to their aged mother—or A 
and: B working out an arrangement for 
the benefit of C. There are a number 
of such arrangements possible, all of 
which would improve the position of C, 
while subjectively leaving neither A nor 
B worse off than before-—since C’s wel- 


fare presumably enters significantly into - 


their utility functions. The redistribu- 
tion is a public good in this three- 
person society, since it improves the 
position of at least one member of the 
society while leaving the others no worse 
off than they were at starting. From 
the viewpoint of the welfare economist, 
the postredistribution position is supe- 
rior to the preredistribution one. The 
second position is sometimes called 
Pareto-superior and the first, Pareto- 
inferior, in honor of Vilfredo Pareto, the 
great Italian economist and sociologist. 
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At the same time, one cannot prove that 
any such Pareto-superior position will 
exist; the likelihood of existence de- 
creases as one deals with larger and 
more diverse societies. 

Returning to the simple three-person 
society, one can imagine the redistribu- 
tional process continuing further—a step 
at a time, with each outcome Pareto- 
superior to all those that preceded it. 
Eventually, the passage to successively 
Pareto-superior positions may stop. A 
particular distribution might be reached 
from which improvement of the position 
of any party will involve injury to at 
least one of the others; such a position 
is called Pareto-optimal.*”? Even in this 
simple society, no Pareto-optimal posi- 
tion may exist or there may be a multi- 
plicity of such positions. The unique 
Pareto-optimal position may be un- 
stable, in the sense that it can be 
reached only by chance, with any small 
departure tending to become larger as 
negotiations proceed. Most impor- 
tantly, even a unique and stable Pareto- 
optimal redistribution need not conform 
to any critic’s conception of distributive 
equity. We cannot even be certain that 
a stable Pareto-optimal redistribution— 
assuming that it can exist—will be more 
equal than the original distribution. 


Limiting the domain of inequality 


It is fascinating to read Professor 
Tobin’s seminal essay on this subject 
from the interdependent-utility point of 
view. Suppose that the middle and 
working classes sufficiently dislike the 
poor—both the unemployed poor and 
those relegated to some secondary or 
substandard labor market?%—to block 


17. Compare Harold M. Hochman and 
James D. Rogers, “Pareto-Optimal Redistribu- 
tion,” American Economic Review 59 (Sep- 
tember 1969). 

18. Thomas Vietorisz and Bennett Harrison, 
among contemporary American writers, have 
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any Pareto-optimal redistribution of 
generalized purchasing power in favor 
of the poor. Can nothing more then be 
done for them? Professor Tobin is 
sanguine. ‘There exist certain merit 
wants, as public finance theorists call 
them. These include basic food, hous- 
ing, health care and education. Pre- 
sumably, the better off—in particular, 
the third and fourth quintiles of the 
income distribution—will consent to 
meet the merit wants of the lowest 
quintile in higher quantities and on 
easier terms than they will redistribute 
generalized purchasing power. At the 
same time, additional satisfaction of 
these merit wants will increase, to some 
extent, the real incomes and, more im- 
portantly perhaps, the future incomes of 
the poor. 

Certainly, something of the sort has 
happened, and is happening, in the 
United States and elsewhere under cir- 
cumstances when outright income redis- 
tribution is politically unfeasible. Food 
„stamps, public housing, medicare and 
medicaid programs are cases in point, as 
is the proliferation of public univer- 
sities and junior colleges with open- 
admission and credit-no-entry features. 
Apparently, society will trust the poor 
to a greater extent with that which 
it thinks the poor ought to want—merit 
wants—than it will trust the poor with 
that which they may actually want more 
—generalized purchasing power. Tobin 
accedes, on the principle that half a loaf 
is better than either no bread or pie in 
the sky when you die, and proposes con- 
centrating attention upon increasing the 
quantity and quality of public services 
available to the poor rather than upon 
proposals for income floors or negative 
income taxes. 


Here, again, there are limits. They 


been active in defining and measuring such 
labor markets, particularly in the larger 
American cities. 


are connected, perhaps, to the attitudes 
of the third and fourth quintiles of 
the income distribution rather than to 
those of the top qyintile; so, at least, 
the American election results of 1972 
seem to suggest. These limits can be- 
come—if only periodically—more strin- 
gent than Tobin would prefer to recog- 
nize. Public housing, yes; but not if 
it is too near the rest of us; if it is 
higher in quality than ours; if “they” 
do not maintain it; or if their criminal 
elements take over the housing proj- 


-ects.1® Medical assistance, yes; but not 


if it raises taxes or doctors’ fees too 
much or if it seriously impinges upon 
the medical time -and hospital beds 
available for the rest of us. Educa- 
tional assistance, yes; but not if Sonny 
is kept off the state university’s main 
campus and is relegated to the back- 
woods boondock branch to make room 
for some slum kid with lower college 
board scores and higher propensities to 
riot and make trouble. And so it goes. 


Distribution in the Theory of Justice 


John Rawls is a social philosopher 
and political theorist in the great tradi- 
tion of Locke, Hume, Marx and Mill. 
Which is to say, inter alia, that, at the 
professional level, he accepts responsi- 
bility for thorough knowledge not only 
of technical philosophy, but also of the 
several social studies to which his work 
is related. In economics, Rawls’ con- 
tribution has an impressive freshness 
and novelty. Professor Rawls’ Theory 


19. In Tokyo ‘public housing projects have 
almost none of the crime and drug problems 
that have plagued, for example, Pruitt-Igoe in 
St. Louis. Tokyo’s public housing has not 
only a long waiting list but exhaustive investi- 
gation of everyone who wishes to live in the 
project. There is also a minimum—as well as 
a maximum—income requirement for eligibil- 
ity; not only the criminal and problem ele- 
ments, but the poorest of the poor, are effec- 
tively excluded. 
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of Justice springs from both Kantian 
ethical principles and the seventeenth 
and eighteenth century theories of so- 
cial contract. He is explicitly reacting 
against the individualist ethical tradi- 
tion of English Utilitarianism, which 
has dominated conventional economics. 
It would be fair to view Rawls as a 
technically modernized reincarnation of 
the Königsberg sage and his book as 
one Kant might have written, had tech- 
nical economics of our day been added 
to his formidable professional arma- 
mentarium. Rawls’ message, as a whole, 
brings good tidings of great joy to the 
contemporary New Left, not only in 
terms of economic maldistributionism 
but also in terms of a number of po- 
litical overtones: support for civil dis- 
obedience and intense minorities, de- 
nunciation of private campaign funds 
as inconsistent with liberty, and so on. 
His economics applies the complex no- 
tion of lexicographic or, as he calls it, 
lexical utility. 

In a simple model of lexical utility, 
two goods, x and y, are the only claim- 
ants for a consumer’s expenditure. 
Furthermore, x has a higher degree of 
essentiality than y, in a somewhat spe- 
cial sense; this special sense is that the 
consumer in question cannot possibly be 
better off consuming x, units of x per 
period than consuming xə units—with 
Xə > X;-—no matter how much of the 
less essential y he has at his disposal. 
At the same time, y is also desirable; 
thus, consumption of (x1,ye) is prefer- 
able to consumption of (x:,y1)—with 
Y2 > yı. The mathematical implication 
of this so-called lexical assumption is 
that no utility function, U, can exist for 
x and y and that a great number of 
comforting and convenient results, 
which economists have derived from 
utility functions, no longer hold. 

Rawls draws these social and eco- 
nomic consequences: (1) Let x be a set 


of primary social goods, not a single 


good. Rawls treats these as inherently 
equal in their distribution between indi- 


- viduals; liberty and moral worth are 


examples. (2) Let y be a set of goods, 
the ordinary commodities, “butter and 
eggs and a pound of cheese,” with which 
economics deals. An individual with 
(Xo,yi1) in Utopia or Communia is 
better off than he would be with 
(x1,y2) in America—however small the 
differential (x2 — x1) or however large 
the differential (y2 — yi). In other 
words, no increment of American style 
material affluence is worth even an in- 
finitesimal sacrifice of primary social 
goods. To this extent, the primary so- 
cial goods of liberty and moral worth 
take precedence in Rawls’ system. 
These goods are—at least implicitly— 
ordinal, if not measurable.2° They are 
also inherently equal, in the sense that 
none in society has more than the 
least endowed. Furthermore—if I inter- 
pret Rawls correctly—inequality of con- 
ventional economic income and wealth, 
in practice, can probably reduce the 
quantity of primary social goods for the 
poor and, therefore, for society as a 
whole. 

Even if not primary in Rawls’ sense, 
income and wealth are, to some extent, 
important; some sacrifices may be worth 
making to secure more of them. Ac- 
cordingly, certain inequalities are sanc- 
tioned as fair in Rawls’ system of 
‘justice as fairness,’ but only to the 
extent that, within a hypothetical origi- 
nal situation of society, they receive 
democratic approval. This original situ- 
ation is one in which no ‘individual 


20. The distinction between ordinality—or 
ordinal measurability—and measurability—or 
cardinal measurability—is often put in the fol- 
lowing way: The entity x is ordinal whenever 
the statement x3 >> Xa > x, is meaningful. In 
addition, x is measurable if the statement 
(xs — X2) > (Xe — xı) is also meaningful. 
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knows his position in advance and can 
cast his vote with complete unselfish- 
ness—that .is, none knows either his 
relative standing in such attributes as 
IQ and physical stamina or what the 
relative social standing of his particu- 
lar race, sex, religion or age group”! 
may be. Rawls suggests that equity— 
conceived of as fairness—with whatever 
degree of inequality individuals in this 
hypothetical original position and with 
lexical utility functions would approve, 
would serve as a means to increase the 
welfare of the society’s least-advantaged 
members—whose identity, when the 


. vote was taken, would be completely: 


unknown. It seems safe to assume 
that the degree of inequality sanctioned 
in the Rawls system would be substan- 
tially smaller than that which prevails 
in American or Western European capi- 
talism—or, for that matter, in any of 
the “people’s democracies.” 

: Rawls believes, then, that only such 
inequalities are equitable—and that 
only these would be approved in a 
democratic vote as both fair and prefer- 
able to the original position—as im- 
prove the absolute economic welfare of 
the least advantaged segment in the 
actual economy as it develops. Should 
the advantage engendered by inequality 
. to the least favored economic segment 
raise them above one or more segments 
previously better off, the rule would be 
applied again for the benefit of the new 
lower depths; presumably through con- 
vergent series of adjustments, an asymp- 
totic state would be reached from which 
further shifts toward inequality would 


21. In dynamic economic problems involving 
the distribution of the formal theory of eco- 
nomic growth, the most important distributive 
- aspect is not only between age groups but be- 
tween generations which may not overlap in 
time. Rawls does not attempt to evade this 
problem; he supposes that none originally is 
aware of the relative position of his genera- 
tion, vis-a-vis posterity in the growth process. 


be disallowed. Also, it must be as- 
sumed that equalizing processes, which 
aid the least privileged segment of the 
economy, will notelower the absolute 
position of any other underprivileged 
segment, below the mean or median 
income of the economy. Rawls’ theory 
makes this assumption  straight-for- 
wardly and explicitly. In the light of 
the last American election returns, I felt 
considerable uncertainty about its va- 
lidity.2? If what Rawls calls “chain 
connection and close-knitness” do not 
hold between two underprivileged seg- 
ments, A and B, some or all forms of 
inequality which benefit A may injure 
B. One is left, in economist McCul- 
loch’s phrase, ‘‘at sea, without rudder or 
compass.” 

So original, ingenious, scholarly and 
articulate is Rawls’ ethical-systematic 
case for “justice as fairness,” or “equity 
as equality,” that readers can easily 
overlook the essentially subjective ele- 
ments in the impressive and orderly 
structure. Are our utility functions in- 
deed lexical? Are Rawls’ primary goods 
—despite- Socialist sneers at “liberty to 
starve’—primary? Can anyone really 
envisage how he might think and feel— 
in particular, his preferences for, or 
aversions to, risk and uncertainty—in 
the Rawls “original situation” or the 
contractarian “state of nature?” What 
relevance—beyond the definitional—do, 


22. These results, themselves, apply to a 
society where every voter knows not only 
whether he is “poor, young, female, and/or 
black,” but also what being “poor, young, 
female, and/or black” means; thus, they are 
irrelevant to Rawls’ original position. The 
results may be interpreted as a protest against 
a particular set of equalizing methods attrib- 
uted to Senator McGovern and his support- 
ers—heavy tax increases, accelerated infla- 
tion—and not to inequality, as such. They 
may be interpreted, less favorably to Rawls’ 
theses, as anxiety—on the part of quintiles 2 
and 3 of the income distribution—to maintain 
their differentials above the lowest quintile. 
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or should, an individual’s presumptive 
thoughts and feelings have to his actual 
decisions? What if the requisite chain 
connections and clese-knitness gre in- 
complete among the poor, either in the 
original or the actual situation—or, 
perhaps, in both? Finally, what can 
anyone in any existing society say about 
the degree of inequality justified by 
Rawls’ “loophole”—-production for the 
imaginary poor in an imaginary state 
‘of affairs, while retaining consistency 
with absolute equality of the primary 
social goods??? Would the resulting 
inequality be as minimal as Rawls and 
his partisans anticipate? Reflected 
upon in tranquility, Rawls’ rationaliza- 
tion for equality in the name of equity 
and his subordination of the production 
and supply of ordinary economic goods 
and services will maintain its appeal to 
many of his readers, while appalling a 
good many others. Still others will 
regard it as meaningless gainen no yiigi 


23. The Marxist-humanist arguments for 
“moral incentives” and educational condition- 
ing of “new Socialist man” are aimed at 
securing maximum production independent of 
economic reward;. they are off limits in the 
Rawls system, as I understand it. They are 
based on a party-line monopoly of propa- 
ganda and public enlightenment to an extent 
incompatible with Rawls’ concern for liberty, 

however sincere their rejection of forced labor. 


and kijö no kiiron,** for the reasons of 
the hypothetical elements in his system 
and his neglect of operational, inter- 
mediate steps for getting “from here 
to there” and for ascertaining where 
“there” may be. 


CONCLUSION 


There may be some objective con- 
nection, positive or negative, between 
equity and equality in the distribution 
of income and wealth. It may tran- 
scend both Alexander Pope’s, “One 
truth is clear: Whatever is, is right” 
and Henry Simons’ disdain for the 
existing distribution as _ esthetically 
“uniovely.” Unfortunately, we still do 
not know what that connection is or 
how, if at all, it relates to the econo- 


mists’ Pareto-optimality. We can con- _ 


firm neither the humanistic instincts of 
the egalitarians nor the skeptical in- 
stincts of the practical men. One or 
another philosopher’s stone, which would 
confirm one or another set of instincts— 
or possibly amalgamate them—still 
awaits some venturesome economic 
geologist. 


24. These Japanese pejoratives may be 
translated separately as “juggling concepts” 
and “desk theory abstractions” or, combined, 
as “closet philosophy.” 
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INEQUALITY AND THE DovuBLe BLUFF 


EYNES attributed’ the vast ac- 

cumulation of fixed capital under 
the capitalist system—-which has pro- 
vided immense benefits to mankind— 
“on a double bluff or deception”: 


On the one hand the labouring classes 
accepted from ignorance or powerlessness, 
or were compelled, persuaded, or cajoled 


by custom, authority and the well-estab- 


lished order of society into accepting, a 
situation in which they could call their 
own very little of the cake that they and 
nature and the capitalists were cooperating 
to produce. And on the other hand the 


capitalist classes were allowed to call the 


best part of the cake theirs and were theo- 
retically free to consume it, on the tacit 
underlying condition that they consumed 
very little of it in practice. The duty of 
“saving” became nine-tenths of virtue and 
the growth of the cake the object of true 
religion, There grew round the non- 
consumption of the cake all those instincts 
of puritanism which in other ages has 
withdrawn itself from the world and has 
neglected the arts of production as well 
as those of enjoyment. “And so-the cake 
increased; but to what end was not clearly 
contemplated. Individuals would be ex- 
horted not so much to abstain as to defer, 
and to cultivate the pleasures of security 
and anticipation. Saving was for old age 
or for your children; but this was only in 
theory—the virtue of the cake was that it 
was never to be consumed, neither by you 
nor by your children after you. 

In writing this I do not necessarily dis- 
parage the practices of that generation. In 
the unconscious recesses of its being society 
knew what it was about. The cake was 
really very small in proportion to the 
appetites of consumption, and no one, if it 
were shared all around, would be much 
the better off by the cutting of it. 
Society was working not for the small 
pleasures of today but for the future secu- 
rity and improvement of the race—in fact 
for “progress.” 1 


1. J. M. Keynes, Economic Consequences 
of the Peace (London: Macmillan, 1971), 
pp. 11-12. 
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Thus, according to this double bluff 
view of economic growth: if significant 
growth is to be achieved——-while re- 
sources are scarce and absolute human 
needs are not easily met out of current 
production——those consumers whose pro- 
pensity to save is very low will have to 
accept a relatively small proportion of 
gross national product (GNP); those 
economic units whose savings behavior 
is strong will be able to call a high 
proportion of total output theirs, if they 
do not fritter away on consumption 
that to which they are legally entitled. 
If high income groups tend to have high 
savings propensities, then higher rates 
of growth may require more unequal 
distribution of income. 

In the 1940s, with the dominance of 
Keynesian economics and its emphasis 
on (1) static problems of deficient 
effective demand and (2) dynamic 
Harrod growth models, the relevance of 
the distribution and inequality of in- 
come as a prerequisite for rapid growth 
was lost in the orthodox view of the 
capitalist economic system. Only dog- 
matic Marxists and nonscientific radical 
economists continued to emphasize the 
double bluff, or deception, which per- 
mits a modern capitalist system to ac- 
cumulate. Recently, however, this view 
has received a modicum of acceptability 
as put forth in the analytical views of 
the English neo-Keynesians: J. Robin- 
son, Kaldor and Pasinetti. In this 
paper I will attempt to integrate and 
explain these aspects of income distribu- 
tion and ‘inequality with the more or- 
thodox Harrod growth analysis and to 
suggest that the distribution of income 
can cause financial, as well as real, 
constraints on the rate of growth. 


A MODEL or GROWTH 


In a modern capitalist system, eco- 
nomic growth ultimately depends on the 
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investment decisions of firms and their 
ability to obtain money with which to 
implement their investment plans. If 
firms are in equilibrium, over time, they 
will be utilizing a stock of capital 
goods which entrepreneurs believe to be 
most desirable—least costly—for the cur- 
rent output objectives. In the aggregate, 
the ratio of desired stock of capital 
goods to desired output flow per pe- 
riod is Harrod’s required capital-output 
. ratio, c,.2 If entrepreneurs envision a 
growth in aggregate demand over time, 
then the existing stock of capital is 
unlikely to be deemed appropriate for 
meeting future market conditions. Thus, 
given entrepreneurial views about the 


growth of demand over time and the. 


rate of discount they use to evaluate 
the ensuing streams of expected profits, 
and given the inherited stock of capital, 
its rate of depreciation and the supply 
price of new capital, entrepreneurs may 
plan to expand capacity.’ If they can 
obtain finance, they will enter into some 
contractual agreement for delivery of a 
‘certain volume of new capital goods— 
‘gross investment—during the period, 
thereby generating a level of aggregate 
income. If the ensuing level of effective 
demand merely matches the period’s 
sales expectations, then aggregate in- 
come will have been distributed between 
wages—or contractual income—and 
profits—residual income—in accordance 
with the entrepreneurs’ expectations. 
Given the average, and marginal, 
propensity to save out of wages, (Sw), 
and gross profits, (s.)—-and assuming 
Sw < Se—there is a unique and normally 
different level of planned aggregate sav- 


2. R. F. Harrod, Money (London: Mac- 
millan, 1969), p. 192. 

3. In the typical Harrod growth model, the 
rate of discount and the supply price are 
assumed constant. Thus,.if demand is ex- 
pected to grow at 3 percent per annum, then 
capital requirements will grow at 3 percent per 
. annum. 


J 


ings for any given level of gross income 
and its distribution. This level of 
planned savings, when expressed as a 
fraction of current aggregate income, 
is the® planned savings ratio, Sp“ In 
essence, Sp indicates that fraction of ag- . 
gregate income which the recipients do 
not use directly to finance their current 
spending. For endogenous simplicity, 
Harrod has assumed an unchanging 
value for this savings ratio for any 
given level of income. One of the 


. major ‘differences between Harrod’s— 


and Keynes’s General Theory—analy- 
sis and that of the neo-Keynesian’s, 
Robinson, Kaldor and Pasinetti, is that 
in the former, changes in the distribu- 
tion of income between wages and prof- 
its are implicitly assumed to be con- 
nected only with changes in the level of 
employment; the neo-Keynesian’s analy- 
sis emphasizes differences in aggregate 
savings ratios caused by different dis- 
tributions between wages and profits at 
any given level of employment." 

In any period, the production of the 
economy can be divided into two parts: 
(1) available output, which is in a form 
immediately available for consumption 
use by households and (2) nonavailable 
output, identified as the current flow 
of production from the capital goods 
producing industry. If the proportion 
of aggregate gross money income—in- 
cluding gross profits—generated in the 
nonavailable output sector differs from 
Harrod’s desired or expected savings 


4. Harrod includes planned savings by firms 
as well as the planned savings out of income 
by households in sp. Obviously, sp is then a 
weighted average of sw and se. > 

5. Harrod, Money, p. 192. The planned 
savings ratio can change if either the level of 
aggregate income changes; and/or if the 
savings propensities change; and/or if the dis- 
tribution of income ‘changes. 

6. For example, see N. Kaldor, “Some 
Fallacies on the Interpretation of Kaldor,” 
Review of Economic Studies 37 (1970), p. 6 
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ratio, Sq,’ then the realizable level of 
aggregate demand will differ from the 
level of demand which entrepreneurs 
expect, or require, if they are going to 
hire a particular employment volume. 
Thus, for a given level of employment, 
if the proportion of total GNP realized 
in the nonavailable output sector—the 
investment sector broadly—exceeds the 
expected, or desired, savings ratio— 
that is, ifs) < sy—and if entrepreneurs 
then undertake the associated hiring 
and production commitments, they will 
be exhilarated by purchasers clamoring 
for their output. Consequently, entre- 
preneurs will deem the current stock of 
fixed and working capital goods insuf- 
ficient to sustain even existing demand 
and totally insufficient to provide for 
next period’s expected growth in turn- 
over. As a result, according to Harrod, 
firms will desire to augment their orders 
for new capital goods in future periods. 
The additional demand for capital goods 
in the next period, however, will in- 
crease the actual rate of growth even 
further above the expected, or war- 
ranted, rate of growth.® 

Harrod has defined the warranted 
rate of growth, G,, as: 


ip OO ; 


C, equalling the dollar amount of capi- 
tal goods necessary to generate an extra 
dollar of output. Given the desired 
relationship between the stock of capi- 
tal goods and the output flow per pe- 
riod—as embodied in C, —the war- 


7. Entrepreneurs’ expected, or desired, sav- 
ings ratio, sa, is the complement of entrepre- 
neurs’ expectation of the proportion of gross 
income which will be spent on consumer— 
available output—goods, If sp is greater than 
(less than) sa, then total sales in the consumer 
goods industries will be less than (greater 
‘than) entrepreneurs expect. l 

8. R. F. Harrod, Towards a Dynamic Eco- 
nomics (London: Macmillan, 1948), p. 86. 


ranted rate of: growth in effective 
demand is that rate which will merely 
justify the capacity that producers in- 
stall in each period. Thus, sa is Har- 
rod’s desired ratio of aggregate savings 
to income, where the desired ratio is 
implicit in entrepreneurial expectations 
of short period sales proceeds. 

The greater Gw, the higher the ex- 
pected savings ratio—that is, the greater 
the proportion of total output devoted 
to investment-goods activities: entre- 
preneurs direct a smaller proportion of 
productive resources to meet current ag- 
gregate consumption demand. Hence, a 
higher Gw involves using a greater pro- 
portion of current resources to cater to 
expected future market demands. Be- 
tween any two periods, there is some 
increment in actual demand, which will 
satisfy entrepreneurs with the net in- 
vestment commitments they are cur- 
rently undertaking and entail a coinci- 
dence of the actual, and warranted, 
growth rates—then, Sp equals sg. If sp 
is not equal to sa, the resulting entrepre- 
neurial action, based on current period 
surprise, will widen the gap between thé 
actual rate of growth and the, assum- 
edly, unchanged warranted rate. 

Finally, Harrod has developed the 
concept of a natural rate of growth, Gy, 
which is determined by the growth in 
the working population and the current 
potential for technical progress. G, 
represents the potential growth in total 
output in the economy, if it is already 
at full employment. In Harrod’s view, 
G, “is not determined by the wishes of 
persons and companies as regards sav- 
ings.”® Therefore, in a free market 
economy, it would be fortuitous if either 
the warranted or the actual rate of 
growth were to equal the natural rate. 
Given Cr, Gy determines which savings 
ratio, s,, is compatible with growth at 


9, R. F. Harrod, Money, p. 195. 
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full employment—a Golden Age. In 
the Harrod-Keynes analysis, there is 
no automatic mechanism which assures 
that a Golden Age will result from the 
aggregate of individual planned savings 
decisions, where actual, warranted and 
natural growth rates are equal. 

As long as there is a unique distribu- 
tion of income at full employment—s, 
and s, remaining constant—there is a 
unique planned savings ratio, Sp; Sp 
may, or may not, equal s,, the G, 
savings ratio. In MHarrod’s view, 
if it is socially desirable to keep an 
economy on a G, growth path—and if 
Sp > S,—then government dissavings, 
via fiscal policy, can operate as the bal- 
ancing wheel to lower the aggregate 
planned savings ratio. On the other 
hand, if Sp < Sn so that demand exceeds 
supply at full employment, inflationary 
forces, which raise profit margins rela- 
tive to money wages and/or increase tax 
revenues relative to government expend- 
itures, will increase sp until it equals sy. 

In any modern free market monetary 
economy which deviates from Keynes’s 
double bluff nineteenth century capital- 
ism, the planned savings ratio can be- 
come so great that the intended invest- 
ment in plants and equipment will be 
insufficient to employ all the workers 
willing to offer their services on the 
market, at the going wage rate. Even 
if entrepreneurs perceive the situation 
correctly, the warranted, and actual, 
rate of growth will be less than the 
natural rate. The consequent limping 
Golden Age follows from the fact that 
—given the distribution of income— 
income recipients, in the aggregate, de- 
sire to save via nonresource utilizing 
things at an excessive rate, relative to 
the economy’s full employment growth 
potential. 

The ability to transfer purchasing 
power over time in the form of money 
and securities can cause a rich capital- 


istic economy to . suffer the fate of 
Midas. This occurs whenever the ag- 
gregate supply price of bringing up the 
stock of production ¿facilities to the nec- 
essary level for providing full employ- 
ment output is less than the value of: 


the aggregate desire on the part of the 
public to make provision for the future, 
even with full employment... .This dis- 
turbing conclusion depends, of course, on 
the assumption that the propensity to con- 
sume and the rate of investment are not 
deliberately controlled in the social interest 
but are mainly left to the influences of 
laissez-faire? 


Changes in the distribution of income 
in the private sector can alter the pro- 
pensity to consume, thereby altering Sp 
at any level of employment. Alterna- 
tively, changes in government expendi- 
tures can alter the aggregate planned 
savings ratio. Thus, if s, is initially 
greater than s, in the wealthy economy, 
the traditional Harrod-Keynes solution 
is to increase the aggregate spending via 
government purchases of new output, 
financed by deficits which give the 
public “marketable bits of paper”; these 
then can be held by the public as a 
means of transferring command over 
time,*4 

In a centrally planned economy, on 
the other hand, if sp does not equal sy, 
changes in the mark-up of market prices 
over unit labor costs can—-by changing 
the distribution of income between wage 
and nonwage elements—provide a reg- 
ulatory mechanism for changing the ag- 
gregate planned savings ratio as long as 
different savings propensities are associ- 


10. J. M. Keynes, The General Theory of 
Employment, Interest and Money (London: 
Macmillan, 1973), pp. 218-19. 

11. Harrod, Money, p. 199. Harrod, of 
course, would not deny the possibility of 
altering the planned savings ratio by redis- 
tributing income. 
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ated with each type of income.!? In an 
underdeveloped planned economy, if Sp 
is initially less than s,, mark-ups would 
have to be raised tọ reduce the propor- 
tion of real income going to workers, 
while in a wealthy planned economy, 
which has a tendency for Sp > Sp, mark- 
ups would have to be lowered. 
Ultimately Keynes’s view—of the 
- necessity of the double bluff of income 
inequality to stimulate capital accumu- 
lation—implies a poor economy in which 
demand tends to outrun supply as a 
result of greater income equality at full 
employment. In an affluent economy, 
however, where Sp tends to exceed Sp, a 
lesser income inequality may be desira- 
ble in a market economy, where con- 
sumption spending reflects discretionary, 
more than biological, expenditures. 


FINANCIAL INTERMEDIARIES AND THE 
DISTRIBUTION OF INCOME BETWEEN 
FIRMS AND HOUSEHOLDS 


In a modern money economy, finan- 
cial intermediaries and the banking 
system play an involved role which can 
facilitate the installation of productive 
capacity and the expansion of output. 
Our financial institutions can assist 
firms in obtaining immediate command 

“over resources, thereby inducing sa to 
rise towards sp. Accordingly, the: pres- 
ence of a banking system and the asso- 
ciated financial institutions carries a po- 
‘tential contribution to economic growth. 
If a society is fortunate to have both a 
spirit of enterprise and financial institu- 
tions, in times of confidence, it may be 
doubly blessed—although, in uncertain 
times, it may be doubly cursed. Through 


12. Ibid., p. 197. Kaldor, however, has in- 
sisted that there is a mechanism that oper- 
ates—even in a free market economy—to as- 
sure that the warranted rate adjusts itself to 
the natural rate; see, Kaldor, “Some Fallacies,” 
p. 6. 


the operation of financial intermediaries, 
enterprise often may be encouraged to 
accumulate real wealth .at a rate 
otherwise incompatible with normal 
planned savings and bond—equities— 
money portfolio desires of households. 
At times of general insecurity, the finan- 
cial institutions may magnify the rush 
to liquidity and thereby accentuate 
slumps. Hence, it is essential to ac- 
count for, explicitly, the way in which 
these institutions link the industrial and 
financial circulation; even though soci- 
ety may desire to save a proportion of 
income which is compatible with the 
natural growth rate, a Golden Age may 
not be attainable without the support. 
of the financial intermediaries and the 
federal reserve monetary authorities. 

In a free market economy, there is 
no mechanism which automatically as- 
sures equality of the actual, warranted 
and natural rate of growth. In an un- 
certain world, errors of foresight are 
inevitable, hence, the probable in- 
equality of the actual and warranted 
rate. Even if entrepreneurial views of 
consumer behavior are correct—so that 
Sp = Sa—the distribution of income be- 
tween households and firms and the 
behavior of financial institutions may 
create financial—liquidity—difficulties ; 
these can cause the warranted rate to 
deviate from the actual and/or natural 
rate. A rational monetary policy to 
promote growth must take these dis- 
tributive elements into account. , 

Given gross investment expenditures, 
savings behavior determines total spend- 
ing and, therefore, realizable aggregate 
demand. Given entrepreneurial long- 
run profit expectations, the portion of 
income recipients’ savings which is 
transferred, via financial institutions, to 
firms is one of the major sources of 
production financing. The other major 
sources of monetary finance are: (1) 
the creation of new bank debts by 
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commercial banks, (2) the bear hoards 
of economic units and (3) internal fi- 
nance by firms. Since corporations 
make the major capital formation deci- 
sions'in a modern economy, and since 
growing corporations normally retain a 
significant portion of gross profits for 
internal financing purposes, the .corpo- 


_ rate profits savings propensity, Se, may. 
play a crucial role in capital accumula- ` 


tion and growth. Firms: 


find it necessary in a dynamic world of 
increasing returns to plough back a propor- 
tion of the profits as a kind of prior 
charge on earnings. ... This is because 
continued expansion cannot be ensured 

. unless some proportion of the finance 
required from expansion comes from inter- 
nal sources. ... Hence the high savings 
propensity attaches to profits as such, not 
to capitalists as such.18 


In a stationary economy, each firm’s 
need to replace fixed and working capi- 
tal per period could be financed from 
sales receipts over time. Even in a 
stationary economy, as long as produc- 
tion takes time, firms may be required 
to make payments to resource owners 
before sales revenues are received. The 
financing of these factor payments could 
be accomplished via short term loans 
from banks. When—at the end of the 
production period—sales expectations 
are met, sales revenues will be sufficient 
to repay the firms’ short term obliga- 
tions to the banks’ and to yield a normal 
profit. Under these conditions, the vol- 
ume of available short term credit 


13. N. Kaldor, “Marginal Productivity and 
Macroeconomic Theories of Distribution,” Re- 
view of Economic Studies 23 (1966), p. 310. 


, In an uncertain world, firms must guard 


“ 


against illiquidity, while lenders will fear the 
possibility of firms being unable to meet long 
term obligations. Thus, both the entrepreneurs 
and the lenders are anxious to see that some 
proportion of net investment is funded inter- 
nally. Internal and external finance are 
complements, rather than substitutes. 


N) 


facilities isa revolving fund of a more 
or less constant amount, available to . 
finance the working capital expendi- 
tures of the next period.** In equilib- 
rium, iff a stationary economy, there 
will be neither a flow-supply of secu- 
rities—-new issues—nor ‘a flow-demand 
for securities by the public out of house- 
hold savings; net savings and net 
investment are zero. In a growing 
economy, on the other hand, there may 
be a flow-supply of securities, if firms 
choose to’ fund a portion of net invest- 
ment externally,> and a flow-demand 
for securities, if households wish to 
acquire securities out of net savings. 

If at the initial price of securities, 
excess flow-demand for securities fortul- 
tously happens to be zero, so that 


il = ms, Yh 


(2) 


where: i is the fraction of investment 


expenditures; I, that which entrepre- 
neurs in the aggregate wish to finance 
externally; m, the marginal propensity 
to purchase securities out of aggregate 
household savings; and sp, the public’s 
planned savings ratio out of household 
income, Yp. Then, the aggregate planned 
net debtor position of firms will grow 
pari passu with the aggregate planned 
net creditor position of households. 

If the funds used to finance invest- 
ment: spending internally are equal to 
corporate savings out of profits—s,P, 
where P equals aggregate profits, that is, 
if s.P = (I — i) I—and if entrepreneur- 
ial expectations of sales proceeds from 
current production are being realized— 


14. Amortization of the outstanding long 
term debt can also operate as a revolving fund 
for the replacement of fixed capital; compare, 
Keynes, “Alternative Theories,’ Economic 
Journal 47 (1937), p. 247. 

15. In’a growth context, the ability to ob- 
tain finance is related not only to the cost of 
borrowing, but to the proportion of the total 
value of the firm which has heen internally 
financed—that is, to the retention ratio. 
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so that sp = sg—then aggregate savings 
out of household income must be equal 
to the fraction of I spending which 
is being externally financed—that is, 
snY, = iI. This implies that*m must 
equal unity, if the warranted, or equi- 
librium, growth path is to be maintained 
while excess flow-demand for securities 
is zero and if security prices are to be 
unchanged. Of course, even if house- 
holds do not wish to hold additional 
idle balances—m = 1—as their wealth- 
holdings increase with growth, demand 


by firms for increased money balances’ 


to finance higher payrolls and other 
expenses will require the monetary au- 
thority to provide more money to sup- 
port the output expansion. In a mone- 
tary economy, however, there is no 
reason to expect m to equal unity. In 
fact, it is more reasonable to assume 
that, as household wealth increases, a 
portion will go to the accumulation of 
idle balances. Hence, the money supply 
would have to be enlarged even more. 
If the firms’ demand for external 
funding exceeds households’ desire to 
purchase additional securities out of 
savings at the current placement price, 
financial conditions will cause the econ- 
omy to slow down—even if the banking 
system is responding to the needs of 
industry for working capital. In these 
circumstances, security underwriters will 
find it increasingly difficult to float new 
issues and, in an attempt to protect 
their goodwill with normal customers 
who bought previous new issues at 
higher prices, financial intermediaries 
will (1) discourage other firms who de- 
sire to float new issues to finance invest- 
ment expenditures in the future and 
(2) increase their indebtedness to the 
banking system to finance an undesired 
increase in dealer inventories of secu- 
rities in order to support the market. 
The financial conditions created by a 
negative excess flow-demand will ulti- 


mately force entrepreneurs to cut back 
on investment spending, thereby retard- 
ing growth—unless the banking system 
acts promptly to maintain orderly se- 
curity markets by buying from the pub- 
lic those securities which it does not 
wish to hold. Even if Sa = Sp = Sn, a 
Golden Age would be prevented by fi- 
nancial problems when the excess flow- 
demand for securities is negative. Thus, 
as Keynes declared: 


The banks hold the key in the transition 
from a lower to a higher scale of activity. 
... The investment market can become 
congested through a shortage of cash. It 
can never become congested through a 
shortage of savings.. This is the most 
fundamental of my conclusions in this 
field.16 


On the other hand, if firms’ demand for 
external funding is less than house- 
holds’ desire to purchase additional 
securities out of savings, this will be 
symptomatic of a lack of effective de- 
mand, since s,¥y+s,P > (1 —i)I +i. 
Unless easier financial intermediaries 
stimulate additional investment, sales 
expectations of entrepreneurs will be 
disappointed and employment will de- 
cline. 

There is an asymmetry about finan- 
cial matters. If excess flow-demand for 
securities is negative, more rapid expan- 
sion of the money supply can maintain 
growth; if excess flow-demand is posi- 
tive, monetary policy may be powerless 
to encourage expansion. ‘This is the 
analysis which ultimately lies beyond 
the old monetary theory adage, “You 
can’t push on a string.” 

In the real world, new issues and 
household savings are trifling elements 
in the securities market. Security mar- 
kets are likely to be swamped by the 


16. J. M. Keynes, “Ex Ante Theory of the 
Rate of Interest,” Economic Journal 47 
(1937), pp. 666-8. 
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eddies of speculative movements made 
by the whole body of wealth-holders 
constantly sifting and shifting their 
portfolio composition. Consequently, 
in an uncertain world where financial 
market expectations are especially vola- 
tile, the relationship between increases 
in the quantity of money and the needs 
of the financial circulation are-too com- 
plex and capricious to be handled by 
any simple rule—even if growth in the 
real factors underlying the needs of 
the industrial circulation could be 
accurately forecast. The solution lies: 


in letting Finance and Industry have all 
the money they want, but at a rate of 
‘interest which in its effect on the rate of 
new [externally financed] investment... 
exactly balances the effect of bullish senti- 
ments. To diagnose the position precisely 


at every stage and to achieve this exact ` 


balance may sometimes be, however, beyond 
the wits of man." 


Any rule for expanding the money sup- 
ply at the same rate as the growth in 
output—-as recommended by Professor 
Friedman, for example—will only for- 
tuitously promote a steady rate of capi- 
tal goods accumulation, since the de- 
mand for securities out of households’ 
savings, and/or the public’s liquidity 
preference proper, may be changing at 
a different rate’ than the supply of 
securities. 


CoNCLUSION 


A necessary condition for equilibrium 
growth is Sp = sy. The higher the rate 
of equilibrium growth for any given 
level of resource use, the higher the 
planned savings ratio must be. The 
high propensity to save by capitalists 
and the unequal distribution of in- 
come in the nineteenth century were 


17. J. M. Keynes, A Treatise on Money 
(London: Macmillan, 1930), vol. IT, pp. 254-5. 


t 


compatible with rapid economic growth. 
This is the basis of Keynes’s justifica- 
tion of the double bluff. 

Often, in the current economic litera- 
ture, it is argued that an unequal dis- 
tribution of income favoring profits is 
still required for rapid growth. This 
claim is based upon. two implicit as- 
sumptions: (1) full employment is 
readily attainable in a decentralized 
modern economy and (2) households in 
general——and those of the poor in par- 
ticular—are instant gratification ma- 
chines, unwilling voluntarily to forego 
current consumption. Nonetheless, the 
existence of gigantic financial institu- 
tions, such as life insurance companies, 
mutual funds, nance companies and 
Christmas clubs, which arrange for the 
contractual commitment of savings from 
most households’ income in addition to 
corporate financial prudence—and tax 
advantages of rapid amortization of 
capital suggests that the early Keynes 
view of inadequate private sector sav- 
ings is unrealistic. “In contemporary 
conditions the growth of wealth so far 
from being dependent on the abstinence 
of the rich, as is commonly supposed, is 
more likely to be impeded by it.” 1° 

Growth is more likely to be stimu- 
lated by redistributing income toward 
those who would consume more, rather 
than to those who would consume less 
or to those who would use current re- 
sources to order armaments, space shots 
and other dubious outlay forms, which 
do little to improve the commonweal. 
Only if we are convinced that the public 
wishes to consume too much out of full 
employment income need we encourage 
savings via income redistribution to- 
wards the rich and thrifty, in compli- 
ance with Keynes’s double bluff. Only 
if we are convinced that the public will 
never consume enough out of full em- 


18. Keynes, The General Theory, p. 373. 
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ployment income need we direct income 
to wasteful forms, tested by any stan- 
dards of reasonableness. Finance and 
financial institutions play a vjtal and 
unique role in a growing economy. Fi- 
nally, if the excess flow-demand for se- 
curities is negative, then even if sp 


equals s,, financial constraints can re- 
tard accumulation and growth. Only if 
the monetary authority is prepared to 
increase the money supply more rapidly 
than the growth in output, can the econ- 
omy .maintain its equilibrium growth 
course. 


most recent book is The Basic Economics of the Urban Racial Crisis. 
author of Economics, an introductory textbook, and The Age of the Economist, and he 
has published a variety of articles in professional journals. 
Washington and Columbia Universities, he was a recent President of the Association for 
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By Danret R. FUSFELD 


ABSTRACT: The only effective way to eliminate poverty in 
the United States is to pay all workers a living wage, defined 
as one that would enable a worker to maintain an urban fam- 
ily of four in health and decency. In 1972 that implied a 
minimum wage of 3.50 dollars per hour. Such a minimum 
wage would have important repercussions on the low wage 
industries and the workers they employ. The impact on busi- 
ness firms can be eased by special tax and loan programs. 
The most important problems will arise from loss of jobs as 
the low wage industries adapt to the high minimum wage. A 
three-pronged program is called for: (1) full employment, 
(2) public service employment and (3) education and train- 
ing. A sharply accelerated equal opportunity employment . 
program will also be needed, because many low wage workers 
are Blacks, Latins and women. ‘This program implies a re- 
distribution of income in favor of the low wage worker that 
could be negated by wage increases for other workers, trigger- 
ing price increases throughout the economy. Reduced income 
taxes for workers with annual incomes above 7,000 dollars and 
up to perhaps 15,000 dollars will be needed to overcome that 
effect. The net result would be an end to poverty and to 
many of its social evils. 
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HE only effective way to eliminate 

poverty in the United States is to 
pay all workers a living wage. As long 
as working people babor in jobs jn which 
earnings are inadequate to meet even 
poverty standards of income, their fami- 
lies will remain poor; furthermore, their 
poverty will be reproduced from one 
generation to the next. Our society will 
continue to suffer from all the ills asso- 
ciated with poverty: disease, degrada- 
tion, crime, hostility and anger. 

These conditions need not exist. The 
history of industrial society is one of 
continuous movement upward in real 
incomes and living standards for one 
group in the labor force after another. 
The low wage worker of a hundred 
years ago is often the labor aristocrat 
of today; the steel and meat-packing 
industries, in which the bulk of the 
workers are now relatively well paid 
while fifty or more years ago they were 
almost at the bottom of the wage-level 
distribution, are good examples. 

Changes of that sort are usually 
accompanied by significant structural 
changes in the affected industry or in 
the economy as a whole. Bituminous 
coal mining is a good example. A sick, 
low wage industry in the 1930s, the 
union drive for high wage rates forced 
the industry to transform itself into a 
modern, capital-intensive industry of 
large producers. In the process, em- 
ployment of bituminous coal miners fell 
from over 1,500,000 to under 250,000; 
many workers in the isolated mining 
areas were left to eke out a miserable 
existence on various forms of dole. 
Yet, in the long run, a great amount 
of poverty was eliminated: 250,000 
prosperous families in place of some 
1,500,000 poor ones. It would have 
been more humane to deal with the 
transition problems of the displaced 
workers; furthermore, one has no way of 
knowing whether some of those dis- 


placed workers simply moved into an- 
other low wage occupation elsewhere. 
The transformation of coal mining illus- 
trates a basic principle: low wage em- 
ployment can be eliminated. However, 
there are several subsidiary propositions 
which also emerge. Transition problems 
must be faced realistically. Further- 
more, if low wage employment is not to 
be merely shuffled onto another sector 
of the economy, all low wage jobs will 
have to be eliminated. 


THe PERPETUATION OF POVERTY 


Although the long run economic de- 
velopment of modern industrial society 
would suggest that further economic 
growth might ultimately eliminate pov- 
erty, there are several important reasons 
to believe that the normal, or natural, 
processes of economic change will not 
continue to erode the hard core of pov- 
erty that has shown up over the last 
quarter century of prosperity and eco- 
nomic expansion. 


1. Technological change, a concomi- 
tant of growth, continuously dis- 
places workers and provides addi- 
tional recruits to the low wage 
sector of the labor force. 

2. Crowding of racial and other mi- 
norities into menial. occupations, 
and discrimination in other sectors 
of the economy, preserves a large 
body of workers for the low wage 
industries and occupations. 

3. Inability of the economy to achieve 
full employment levels, with par- 
ticularly high unemployment rates 
for minorities, tends to keep wage 
rates in the low wage sector from 
rising. 

4, Welfare programs and similar in- 
come supplements preserve the 
conditions of poverty out of which 
come further recruits for the low 
wage labor force and, by helping 
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to support the wives and children 
of low wage workers, provide an 
indirect subsidy to low wage em- 
ployers. 


Patterns of Income distribution also 
tend to preserve the low wage sector. 
Wide income disparities, in addition to 
rising standards of living in the econ- 
omy at large, create a demand for ser- 
vices that is satisfied, in large part, by 
the low wage sector. A low wage labor 
force provides an expanding supply of 
' services for a technical and managerial 
elite and its concomitant white-collar 
administrative cadres. We are seeing 
the emergence of a master-servant soci- 
ety on an impersonal, market-oriented 
scale—what some Swedish economists 
call “the English sickness.” 

The forces creating and preserving a 
low wage sector in the labor market— 
and conditions of poverty for 10 to 20 
percent of American families—appear 
to be strong enough to perpetuate pres- 
ent conditions indefinitely. It is inter- 
esting to note that the estimates of 
poverty in America made in the decade 
before World War I show approxi- 
mately the same proportion of families 
in poverty as there are at present—but 
we must recognize that those estimates 
were very rough. More sobering is the 
fact that standards of living for the 
poor in 1970 were no different from 
standards of living for the same group 
in 1945. The families making up the 
cohort of the poor may have changed, 
but the poverty remained. 

Present methods of alleviating pov- 
erty have failed. Amelioration through 
provision of public services, such as 
health services, education and welfare 
payments, may have stabilized the’ sit- 
uation and ended the riots of the sixties. 
But these services represent indirect sub- 
sidies, from the rest of the economy, to 
both the employers of low wage labor 


and the users of products and services 


_ produced in the low wage industries. 


As for the hope that economic growth 
will trickle down to. the poor, the last 
quarter century has shown that such a 
policy has severe limitations with re- 
spect to both the magnitude of its effect 
and the time needed to resolve the 
problem. The time has come for a new 
approach: a direct attack on the chief 
source of the problem—the low wage 
sector of the economy—supplemented 
by a broad program of supporting 
policies that would assure its success. 


THE PRESENT MINIMUM WAGE 


A living wage should enable a worker 
to maintain an urban family of four in 
health and decency. According to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics an annual 
income of a little over 7,000 dollars 
would have been required in 1972; 
rising prices have already pushed the 
figure to higher levels. Reduced to a 
wage rate for a fully employed person, 
working forty hours a week for fifty 
weeks in the year, the 1972 minimum 
health and decency income for a family 
of four comes to 3.50 dollars per hour, 
or 140 dollars per week. 

The present federal minimum wage is 
1.60 dollars per hour. Various propos- 
als are before the Congress to raise it 
to 2.50 dollars within two years or to 
2.30 dollars over five years. To pro- 
vide some perspective on these propos- 
als, one should note that a 2.00 dollars 
per hour wage rate provides a fully em- 
ployed worker with an annual income 
of 4,000 dollars—about 95 percent of 
the 1972 poverty line income for a fam- 
ily of four, as calculated by the Social 
Security Administration. Admittedly, 
that is a low estimate for the minimum 
income needed by a family of four to 
survive. : At these levels, our minimum 
wage legislation tends to preserve pov- 
erty by legitimizing poverty level wage 
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rates. It is incredible that a nation as 


wealthy as the United States should 


have an official policy of paying wages 
that are at, or below, the poverty level. 


PROPOSAL FoR A NEw Minimum WAGE 


The proposal set forth here, then, is 
to change the federal minimum wage 
legislation to provide an hourly wage 
rate that would enable a worker to 
maintain an urban family of four in 
health and decency, as estimated by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics for the na- 
tion as a whole. We might use the 
wording of the Australian minimum 


wage legislation, which is designed to 


maintain wages that provide for “the 
normal needs of an average employee 


regarded as a human being living in a 


civilized community.” 

A minimum wage of 3.50 dollars per 
hour would have important repercus- 
sions on the low wage industries and the 
workers they employ. In those in- 
dustries, such as retail and wholesale 
trade, food services, medical services, 
hotels, restaurants and even some 
manufacturing industries, we could ex- 
pect a series of adaptations resulting in 
higher prices and lower output. Rising 
labor costs in these labor-intensive in- 
dustries would force higher prices, sand 
higher prices would bring reduced sales. 
Some firms would go out of business; 
employment would be reduced. In the 
longer run, one could expect a general 
reorganization of the former low wage 
industries: substitution of capital for 
labor; more capital-intensive methods 
of production; reorganization’ of enter- 
prises to achieve greater efficiency; and, 


_in all probability, an increase in the 


average size of firms. ‘These are the 
patterns that have historically been fol- 
lowed as industries have been modern- 
ized to use more advanced techniques 
of production. 

The extent of these effects is diffi- 


cult to estimate. Previous increases in 
the minimum wage have not shown any 
significant impact on either industrial 
structure or employment; but most 
studies of these effects have been flawed, 
and the increases ‘themselves were quite 
small compared to those envisaged here. 
In view of these uncertainties, it would 
seem wise to increase the minimum 
wage relatively slowly, by stages. My 
proposal would entail an immediate in- 
crease to 2.00 dollars per hour from the 
present 1.60 dollars, to be followed by 
further increases of 50 cents per hour 
each year for the following three years 
until a level of 3.50 dollars per hour 
would be reached by July 4, 1976—just 
in time for the bicentennial of the 
Declaration of Independence.* 

` Steps can be taken to ease the impact 
on business firms. Tax credits can be 
provided for a limited number of years 
to firms heavily affected by the increase: 
Special tax allowances can be made for 
investment designed to modernize. pro- 
duction methods. Low cost loans could 
be provided for the same purpose. By 
far the most important of the adapta- 
tion problems, however, will arise from 
loss of jobs by workers laid off as the 
low wage industries adapt to the higher 
minimum wage. A three-pronged pro- 
gram will be called for: (1) full em- 
ployment, (2) public employment and 
(3) education and training. 


Full employment 


Perhaps as many as 5 million jobs 
may be threatened by the minimum 
wage levels erivisioned here. Some of 
those workers will be able to obtain new 
jobs if the economy is functioning at 


1. The figures given are based on 1972 price 
levels. If the cost of living should rise, the 
minimum wage should be increased propor- 
tionately in order to maintain progress toward 
a level that would assure a living wage. For 
1973, it would move up to 1.65 dollars. 
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close to the full employment level. To , 


achieve that goal, we need a mix of 
monetary and fiscal policies designed to 
bring unemployment rates down to the 
frictional level of 1.5 to 2 percent for 
the prime labor force—that is, white 
men between the ages of twenty-four 
and forty-five. A level of aggregate 
demand above the level necessary to 
achieve those conditions in the labor 
market is likely to be inflationary and 
politically unacceptable. This would 
leave unemployment rates for other 
cohorts’ in the labor force above the 
frictional level. The unemployment 
rate for the economy as a whole would 
probably remain at 4.5 to 5 percent; 
the rate for minorities, at 8 to 10 per- 
cent; and for young people, at 15 to 20 
percent. A higher minimum wage would 
probably not increase the difficulties en- 
countered in reducing unemployment 
to the frictional level for the prime 
work force, but it would undoubtedly 
leave other cohorts in the labor force at 
higher unemployment rates. 


Public service employment 


Assuring all workers of jobs would 
require substantial programs of public 
service employment. Any worker not 
employed or enrolled in a training pro- 
gram should be eligible for public ser- 
vice employment at the minimum wage 
of 3.50 dollars per hour—in 1976 and 
after. Public service agencies at all 
levels—local, state and federal—would 
be employers of last resort, with 
public service employees also earning 
the minimum wage or more. 

This program could be moderately 
expensive. For example, if 5 million 
persons were employed at full-time jobs 
in public service employment at 3.50 
_ dollars per hour, the annual cost would 
be 35 billion dollars. That total would 
be reduced by lower costs for welfare 
and other social services to the poor, 


police protection, subsidies for housing 
and other ameliorative programs; thus, 
the additional costs might total about 
15 to 30 billion dollars annually—and 
that total would diminish as the econ- 
omy adapted to the higher minimum 
wage and was able to absorb more of 
the displaced workers in the private 
sector. 


Education and training 


A comprehensive and extensive pro- 
gram of education and training. can 
speed the adaptation process, particu- 
larly for youth and minorities. The 
program suggested here is modeled after 
the only successful large scale man- 
power training program this country 
has ever had: the G.I. Bill after World 
War II. Any unemployed worker, or 
a worker earning less than the proposed 
3.50 dollars per hour minimum wage, 
should be able to enroll in an educa- 
tional, vocational training or career de- 
velopment program of his own choosing. 
He or she would be eligible for a train- 
ing grant equal to a wage of 2.00 dollars 
per hour or less. If the worker was 
formerly earning more than 2.00 dollars 
per hour the training grant would equal 
his former earned income. Of course, 
the purpose of the training grant is to 
encourage as many workers as possible 
to seek the education and training nec- 
essary to upgrade their skills and make 
them employable in the new and higher 
wage structure. 


Equal opportunity employment 


A sharply accelerated equal opportu- 
nity employment program, strongly en- 
forced by government at all levels, is 
needed to supplement the programs de- 
scribed here. A very large proportion 
of the low wage labor force are Blacks 
or Latins. If they are to be absorbed 
into the high wage private sector of the 
economy with a minimum of public 
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service employment, the present barriers 
to their entry into many jobs must be 
eliminated. If they are to enter train- 
ing programs, oppertunities mast be 
provided for entry into open-end, high 
wage employment. A homogeneous 
labor force would not require the spe- 
cial equal opportunity programs that 
would be strongly needed in the present 
situation in which artificial barriers are 
created for racial minorities. 

A training program of this scope 
would also be expensive. Assume that 
some 5 million workers would require 
training, at an average cost of 5,000 
dollars per worker. The total cost 
would be 25 billion dollars. Spread 
- over a five-year period, the cost would 
come to about 5 billion dollars annually, 
for five years. Spread over three years, 
it would amount to about 8.33 billion 
dollars annually. 

When added to the net costs of a public 
employment program of some 15 to 20 
billion dollars each year, an estimated 
annual cost of about 20 to 25 billion 
dollars would be added to government 
budgets for the first years of the pro- 
gram, diminishing to zero as the econ- 
omy adapts to a high wage structure 
over a period of, perhaps, ten years. 
These amounts are considerably less 
than the annual costs of the Vietnam 
War in 1968 to 1971 and would prob- 
ably require lower military and defense 
spending in order to avoid additional 
taxes or inflationary pressures. 


PROBLEMS RAISED BY ADJUSTING 
THE Minimum WAGE 


A health and decency minimum wage 
implies a significant redistribution of 
income toward the poor and near poor, 
and away from those with higher in- 
comes. Consider the following scenario. 
An increase in the minimum wage will 
trigger demands for wage increases by 
workers whose’ wages will now no longer 


be above those of the workers affected 
by the increase. As wage differentials 
are reduced, there will be a large de- 
mand for increased pay among workers 
throughout the economy that will tend 
to reestablish the former wage struc- 
ture. Employers, also, will try to re- 
establish the former wage structure in 
order to retain workers with higher 
skills and greater productivity. These 
forces within the labor market could 
bring cost increases, which will be 
reflected in price increases. After all of 
these adjustments have run their course, 
the poor may be no better off then they 
were originally. The wage structure 
will have moved up, and prices will have 
risen to eliminate the initial effects of 
a higher minimum wage. | 
There is much to this argument, even 
though we must recognize that labor 
markets and wage differentials are af- 
fected by forces other than the purely 
economic ones implied by the simple 
adjustment process described above. 
Along with a variety of other structural 
factors, unions and their bargaining 
power, the extent of monopoloid 
market control in an industry and the 
nature of production process, all affect 
wage differentials. 
Nevertheless, it would be useless to 
raise minimum wages if long run eco- 
nomic forces were ultimately to over- 
take the short run effects. Those long 
run forces can be neutralized by using 
the tax system to keep workers’ incomes 
after taxes in approximately the same 
relative positions as those in which they 
were before the minimum wage was 
increased. The federal income tax can 
be used for that purpose. For example, 
tax rates can be reduced for all families 
with annual incomes under 15,000 dol- 
lars with the reduction for 7,000 dollar 
incomes being approximately the same 
as the increase In Income earned by a 


fully employed worker earning the new 
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minimum wage. The tax rate reduc- 
tions would be gradually diminished for 
higher income classes up to a zero reduc- 
tion in tax rates for 15,000 dollar in- 
comes. Tax rates for incomes over 
15,000 dollars would have to be in- 
creased in order to avoid loss of reve- 
nue. Whether tax revenues as a whole 
were increased or decreased would de- 
pend upon the mix of macroeconomic 
policies adopted. It might be desirable 
to reduce tax revenues as a device to 
obtain voter approval for the whole 
program. 

A shift in the tax structure of the 
sort envisioned here would minimize 
changes in the relative incomes of wage 
earners—after taxes—particularly in 
those sectors of the labor market that 
‘would be most heavily affected by an in- 
crease in the minimum wage. An Increase 
in earned income on the part of the low- 
est paid workers would be supplemented 
by reductions both in tax rates for higher 
paid workers and in actual taxes paid 
for many. The net effect would tend 
to keep income differentials much as 
the) were before the increase in the 
minimum wage and would minimize 
the spreading effect of an increased 
minimum wage through the wage struc- 
ture. It might even be wise to over- 
compensate workers in the low-middle 
income levels in order to minimize ob- 
jections and, for political reasons, to 
assure reduced tax rates for a great 
majority of taxpayers. 


ELIMINATING POVERTY 


A health and decency minimum wage, 
accompanied by the other measures sug- 
gested here, would have a significant 
effect on the economy. Much of our 
inner city ghettos would disappear 
relatively quickly. Low wage employ- 
ment is the chief source of income for 
the ghettos, and ghettos are a major 


source of low wage labor for the econ- 
omy. A decent minimum wage, in ad- 
dition to full employment and public 
employment programs, would pull the 
ghettos out of their cycle of poverty 
and underdevelopment. There will be 
less need for large scale welfare pro- 
grams. Improved incomes would mean 
better diets, better health, better hous- 
ing and more city tax revenues to sup- 
port schools and other public services. 
Minority business enterprise will be 
encouraged. With higher incomes, a 
good deal of the despair and apathy that 
lead to drug abuse and crime would be 
dispersed. Our urban problems would 
not disappear overnight, but many of 
them would be greatly alleviated. 

One side effect of a health and de- 
cency minimum wage is its impact on 
the welfare system. At the present 
time, welfare payments and other types 
of transfers are kept to low levels in 
order not to spoil the incentive to work 
in the low wage sector of the labor 
market. For example, welfare pay- 
ments are kept below prevailing low 
wage rates and generally average about 
half of the necessary minimum subsis- 
tence income. Who would work for 
2.00 dollars an hour if welfare provided 
4,000 dollars annually for a family of 
four, instead of about 2,000 dollars. If 
a decent minimum wage were paid, 
we could afford to raise transfer pay- 
ments for those who cannot work to at 
least the subsistence level and, prob- 
ably, to a little more, without inter- 
fering with work incentives. Even the 
welfare system—what would remain of 
it—could be humanized. 

Other effects will be felt throughout 
the entire economy. Some goods now 
produced in large part by low wage 
labor would be imported. Such items 
as shoes, clothing and furniture would 
be produced either abroad or in new 
plants that had substituted capital for 
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labor on a large scale. A better 
trained labor force would be more heavy- 
ily concentrated in the capital-intensive 
industries. With labor more expensive 
than at the present time, the service 
industries would themselves be more 
capital-intensive: services would be pro- 
vided from within the family to a far 
greater extent. One would find that 
automobiles, television sets, refrigerators 
and similar consumer durable goods 
would be made with modular parts that 
could be replaced at home. Many more 
durable goods will be made to be junked 
rather than to be repaired at great 
' expense. 

Somewhat more extensive public ser- 
vices would also be provided: voters 
would probably become accustomed to 


higher levels of service provided by 
public employment programs during 
the transition period and would demand 
their retention. But most importantly, 
a strong beginning toward a more equal 
distribution of income would be made. 
The low wage sector of .the economy 
would have disappeared. ‘The tax sys- 
tem would have been restructured to 
weigh more heavily on high income 
families and less heavily on the middle 
incomes. The bulk of the poor would 
be earning a satisfactory income; those 
not able to work would be receiving 
decent levels of assistance. It would 
not be utopia, but it would be the most 
important step toward a humane econ- 
omy that could be taken by a private 
enterprise economy. 
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By Mary TowNsEND HAMILTON 


ABSTRACT: Discrimination in the labor market has received 
considerable attention in the last two decades. Racial aspects 
have been a primary concern, but the question of discrimina- 
tion against females has assumed an increasing importance. 
Despite statements of alleged discrimination against women, 
there is a paucity of empirical evidence. For the most part, 
the evidence cited—including that in governmental studies—is 
based upon comparisons of gross earnings by sex obtained from 
census studies or studies of particular industries. The pur- 
pose of this study is to isolate pure measures-of wage dis- 
crimination on the basis of sex, within narrowly defined 
occupations. The measures are pure in that factors other than 
sex, to which wage differentials might be attributed, are taken 
into account. The results of the analysis of wages in four 
narrowly defined occupations clearly suggest that wage dis- 
crimination has a sex dimension. A sex variable is con- 
sistently powerful in explaining’ wage dispersion. Moreover, 
the estimated sex differentials generally exceed those related 
to color, often by considerable amounts. This finding poses 
obvious theoretical questions. If the wage for labor is deter- 
mined under free market conditions, the continued existence of 
discrimination seems implausible in the absence of real differ- 
ences in productivity among sex and color groups. This 
suggests that there are differences in the supply and demand 
curves relating to different groups of labor which arise out of 
subjective, rather than objective, factors. 
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ISCRIMINATION in the labor 

market has received considerable 
attention in the last two decades. 
Racial aspects have been a primary 

e 

concern, but the question of disctimina- 
tion against females has assumed an in- 
creasing importance in recent years. 
One obvious reason for this is the sex 
amendment to Title VII of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964. More fundamen- 
tal, however, is the expanding role of 
women in the labor force. 


INTRODUCTION 


In 1900, 18 percent of women, four- 
teen or more years of age, were in the 
work force. By 1972 the participation 
rate of women, sixteen or more years of 
age, was 44 percent. Moreover, married 
women—20 percent of whom had chil- 
dren under six——were a majority of these 
workers. The increase since 1947 in 
workers from this source alone ac- 
counted for 15 percent of the total labor 
force in 1972. Women workers as a 
whole were almost 40 percent of the 
working population. In view of these 
dramatic changes, it is hardly surprising 
that questions of discrimination on the 
basis of sex have achieved prominence. 

At the same time, controversy over 
the extent of discrimination on the basis 
of sex is widespread. A wealth of in- 
formation about the legal aspects of sex 
discrimination has appeared since 1964; 
however, there is still a paucity of em- 
pirical evidence relative to race-related 
statistics. In fact, no testimony regard- 
ing the sex amendment to Title VII was 
heard before either the House Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary or the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

This ‘study focuses on one aspect of 
sex discrimination—namely, wage or in- 
come inequality among the employed. 
Of course, this is only part of the prob- 
lem, but a part that should be mea- 
surable, to some degree. The statistics 


cited as evidence of wage discrimination 
are most frequently either median earn- 
ings reported in census data or occupa- 
tional earnings taken from studies made 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in 
particular industries or areas. By way 
of example, aggregate comparisons 
based on census data indicate that in 
1971 the median wage or salary income 
of female, year-round, full-time work- 
ers was only 60 percent of that of males. 
The ratio adjusted for differences in 
average full-time hours worked is 66 
percent. The gap varies considerably 
by broad occupational groups; yet 
within many of these groups, the rela- 
tive earnings position of women deterio- 
rated between 1956 and 1969. The 
ratios in 1971 were marginally above 
those in 1969. 

These comparisons are gross; while 
striking, they are not conclusive evi- 
dence of the existence, or extent, of 
wage discrimination.t For example, 
within a broad occupational group, fe- 
males tend to be concentrated in the 
relatively lower paying jobs. This sug- 
gests that comparison of wages should 
be made at-a finer occupational level. 
Moreover, observed differentials within 
narrowly defined occupations could be 
explained by factors other than sex, 
such as those related to worker quality 
or the establishment of employment. 
Some have alleged that wage discrimina- 
tion is illusory in that adjustment for 
such factors would eliminate the ob- 
served earnings gap. However, there is 
a reverse argument. If, in fact, females 


1. An analysis of wage differentials based on 
adjustments of 1950 census data was done by 
Henry N. Sanborn. See “Pay Differences be- 
tween Men and Women,” Industrial and 
Labor Relations Review 17 (July 1964), pp. 
534-550. A more recent analysis, using 1960 
census data, was made by Victor Fuchs. See 
“Differences in Hourly Earnings between Men 
and Women,” Monthly Labor Review 94 
(May 1971), pp. 9-15. 
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are of higher quality or located in high 


wage establishments, the true wage dif- ° 


ferential may be obscured in gross 
comparisons. 


SOME EMPIRICAL ESTIMATES OF 
WAGE DISCRIMINATION 


The findings to be discussed are taken 
from an analysis of wage discrimina- 
tion in the Chicago area.? The study 
includes workers in four narrowly de- 
fined occupations, in a random sample 
of 75 firms in the Chicago-Northwestern 
Indiana Consolidated Area. The occu- 
pations are: accountant, tabulating ma- 
chine operator, punch press operator 
and janitor-janitress combined. The 
data related to individual workers were 
collected from company personnel rec- 
ords as part of a larger study of the 
Chicago labor market.* 

The purpose of the analysis is to 
isolate, within each occupation, pure 
measures of wage discrimination on the 
basis of sex. The measures are pure 
in that factors other than sex, to which 
wage differentials might be attributed, 
are taken into account. These include 
individual differences in worker quality 
associated, for example, with age, educa- 
tion, experience, training and seniority 
and differences related to the establish- 
ments where individuals were employed. 

The: differentials were estimated by 
multiple . regression techniques that 
allow for the simultaneous influence of 
other variables. The observations are 
individual workers. The dependent 
variable is wage per hour at work in 
the last week of June, 1963. The wage, 


2. Mary T. Hamilton, “A Study of Wage 
Discrimination by Sex: A Sample Survey in 
the Chicago Area” (Ph.D. diss. University of 
Pennsylvania, 1969). 

3. Albert Rees and George P. Shultz (with 
the assistance of Mary T. Hamilton, David 
P. Taylor and Joseph C. Ullman), Workers 
and Wages in an Urban Labor Market: (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1970). 


as recorded in personnel records, has 
been adjusted for hours of work and 
days of paid vacation and holidays. 
Overtime pay is nof included except in 
the case of a relatively small number of 
individuals employed in establishments ` 
where standard overtime was part of the 
regularly scheduled work week. No 
adjustments have been made for fringe 
benefits. Although the data were col- 
lected, it was impossible to attach 
any meaningful dollar amounts to the 
various plans. 

The sex variable enters as a 0, 1 
dummy. For each occupation, two esti- 
mates of the sex-wage differential—the 
coefficient of the dummy-—were made. 
The first relates to wage differences 
after standardization for characteristics 
of the individual workers. The second 
estimate takes into account, as well, dif- 
ferences between establishments where 
employment was located. These include 
size, industry, unionization and location. 
Since the observations in the regressions 
are individuals, variables relating to 
these differences are included by assign- 
ing the same value of an establishment 
variable to each individual within an 
establishment. In some cases, the sec- 
ond regression does not include all of 
the variables which appear in the first, 
because not all may still contribute to 
the explanation of wage dispersion. 
This is not surprising: some individual 
qualities may be important in gaining 
entry into an establishment, but not 
important within the establishment. 

The regressions are ordinary least- 
squares estimates; for the most part, the 
independent variables enter additively. 
This approach assumes that the rela- 
tionship between wages and explanatory 
variables—other than sex—is the same 
for males and females. Results of 
analysis of wage dispersion within sex 
groups are generally consistent with this 
assumption. An exception, discussed 
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TABLE 1 
ESTIMATED MEASURES OF WAGE DIFFERENTIALS ATTIRIBUTABLE TO SEX 


TAB MACHINE PUNCH PRESS JANITORS AND 


® ACCOUNTANTS OPERATORS |= OPERATORS JANITRESSES 

Mean wage per hour at work $3.926 $2.728 | $2.591 $2.291 
Coefficient of variation (e/®) 20.4% 18.2% 16.8% 16.1% 
Sex-wage differential—actual $0.687 $0.261 $0.130 $0.372 
Percentage of male wage 17.3% 94%. 4.9% 15.6% 
Estimated coefficient of sex dummy 

Individual variables only —0.440 —0.378 —0.199 —0.409 

Including establishment variables — 0.432 —0.330 —0.250* — 0,398 
Percentage of male wage 

Individual variables only 11.1% 13.6% 7.5% 17.1% 

Including establishment variables 10.9% 11.9% 9.5% 16.7% 
Number of observations 228 216 303 646 

Percentage female 6.1% 21.3% 39.6% 26.8% 
Number of establishments 44, 32 14 54 
R? of regressions 

Individual variables only 0.404 0.586- 0.455 0.422 

Including establishment variables 0.444 0.607 0.701 0.561 


* This estimate comes from the regression with an interaction term for incentive pay. 


below, is the differential impact of in- 
centive pay arrangements on wages of 


male and female punch press operators. , 


The results of the regression analysis 
. clearly suggest that wage discrimina- 
tion has a sex differential. The sex 
variable is consistently powerful in ex- 
plaining wage dispersion. The esti- 
mated wage differential ranges from 7.5 
to 17.1 percent of the male wage in the 
occupation (these findings are summa- 
rized in table 1). It was also possible 
to make some comparisons between 
wage differentials attributable to color 
and those attributable to sex. The 
latter generally exceed—and often by 
substantial amounts-—the nonwhite dif- 
ferentials. The next three sections 
discuss the findings in more detail. 


White-collar occupations 


ʻe 


Accounting is the only professional 
occupation included in this study. An 


accountant’s duties may be generally 
described as the application of principles 
of accounting to install and maintain an 
accounting system. This may include 
modification and supervision of an exist- 
ing system or the installation of a new 
one. His work requires more skill than 
that of a bookkeeper who makes rou- 
tine entries in accounting records. By 
definition, the sample of accountants in 
this study excludes financial or corpo- 
rate officers and accountants who su- 
pervise other accountants; those who 
supervise bookkeepers are included. 

The .sample includes two hundred 
and twenty-eight accountants, fourteen 
of them females—or 6.1 percent of the 
group. The latter are employed in ten 
of the forty-four establishments with 
workers in the occupation. In one of 
these, the female is the only accoun- 
tant; the other nine employ men, 
as well. 

The average wage per hour at work 
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for males in the occupation is 3.968 
dollars; for.women, it is 3.281 dollars. 
The differential is 17 percent of the 
male wage. The estimated coefficients 
of the sex dummy are —0.43 and 
—0.44, or 11 percent of the male wage.* 
Although the estimated cost—that is, 
loss of income—of being a female is 
below the gross differential of sixty-nine 
cents, it is still substantial. For exam- 
ple, assuming 2,000 hours of work per 
year, the annual cost is nearly 900 
dollars. Moreover, the stability of the 
coefficient, when establishment variables 
are added to the regression, suggests 
that women are not disproportionately 
represented in establishments which pay 
lower wages for other reasons. In other 
words, for the same wage, an employer 
can hire females of higher quality than 
males. However, discrimination is not 
necessarily inter-firm; females in this 
sample do not seem to lack entry into 
high wage establishments. 

The results of the analysis for tabu- 
lating machine operators support those 
relating to accountants. A tabulating 
machine operator wires, installs and 
operates machines that process data. 
This may include sorting, interpreting 
and producing punch cards. Supervisors 
are excluded from this study. 

Twenty-one percent, or forty-six of 
the two hundred and sixteen tabulating 
machine operators in the sample are 
female. In all, thirty-two establishments 
are represented; ten employ females. 
In three firms, there are no males in 
the occupation. 

The gross differential between male 
and female mean wages per hour at 
work is twenty-six cents, or 9 percent 
of the mean wage of males in the occu- 
pation. The estimated coefficient of the 
sex dummy is —0.378 in the regression 
with individual variables and —0.330 in 


4. Both t values are 2.5. 


that with establishment variables. In 
other words, females earn an estimated 
thirty-three to thirty-eight cents an 
hour less than theiy male equivalents. 
This is 12 to 14 percent of the male 
wage, as compared with the 11 percent 
estimated for accountants. In contrast 
to the results for the latter, the pure 
sex-wage differential for tab operators 
is larger than the gross differential. No 
doubt, this is due in part to the older 
age and longer seniority of the females 
in this sample; the gross comparison of 
wages does not take this into account. 

In this ~-study, tabulating machine 
operator is the only occupation with a 
distribution permitting a test of a hy- 
pothesis advanced by Donald McNulty 
and John Buckley.’ Briefly, the hy- 
pothesis is: women in establishments 
with an exclusively female occupation 
earn less than those in establishments 
where the same occupation is mixed; no 
comparable difference is discernible for 
males. In this sample, the females are 
divided equally between the two types 
of establishments. 

In order to test this hypothesis, an 
interaction term was added to the re- 
gressions to permit the coefficient of the 
sex dummy to be different for the two 
groups of females. The results do sug- 
gest that there is a difference in the 
relative wage disadvantage of females 
which is related to the sex composition 
of the occupation within the establish- 
ment where women are employed. The 
additional argument that the earn- 
ings of males are not affected by the 
presence of females was tested by in- 
cluding, in the regressions for males 


5. Donald J. McNulty, “Differences in Pay 
between Men and Women Workers,” Monthly 
Labor Review 90 (December 1967), pp. 40- 
43; and John E. Buckley, “Pay Differences 
between Men and Women in the Same Job,” 
Monthly Labor Review 94 (November 1971), 
pp. 36-39. 
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only, a dummy taking the value of 1 
for individuals in establishments with 
females in the occupation. This vari- 
_ able contributes nothing to the explana- 
tory power of the regression. Both 
McNulty and Buckley suggest that this 
unique finding may be attributable to 
differences in the industry of employ- 
ment of the two groups of females. 
However, the stability of the sex coeffi- 
cient, when establishment variables are 
added to the regression, would seem to 
contradict this view. 


Blue-collar operations 


The analysis of wage dispersion in 
the blue-collar occupations has two dis- 
tinguishing features. First, females are 
represented in sufficient numbers to run 
separate regressions for each sex group. 
In addition, the racial composition is 
such that some comparisons of estimates 
of sex discrimination vis-a-vis racial 
discrimination can be made. 

The first occupation, punch press 
operator, is interesting in that many 
of the workers were on incentive pay. 
A punch press operator sets up and 
operates power presses that trim, punch 
or shape parts from metal or plastic 
stock. Presses may differ in both size 
and weight. Apprentice operators are 
excluded from the sample. 

The observed differential in wages of 
the two sexes is thirteen cents, or $ 
percent of the male wage. This is con- 
siderably lower than that of the two 
white-collar operations. The coefficient 
of the female dummy has a negative 
value of —0.199 in the regression with 
individual variables only and --0.500 
when establishment variables are added. 
These are 7.5 and 18.9 percent of the 
male wage, respectively. The second 


6. The t values are 0.6 and 0.2; the inclu- 
sion of the variable increases the standard 
errors of the regressions. 


is considerably above the 5 percent 
differential in actual wages.’ 

The twenty cent differential esti- 
mated in the first regression is larger 
than the observed thirteen cent differen- 
tial, in part because of the higher se- 
niority of the females. The startling 
increase in the estimated differential, 
when establishment variables are in- 
cluded, is-due to a combination of fac- 
tors. One is the incentive pay variable 
that operates in opposite directions for 
the two groups. The fact that it ap- 
pears with a positive coefficient in the 
overall regression suggests that the sex 
dummy may be serving in part as a 
proxy for the negative effect of incen- 
tive pay for women. In the separate 
regressions, incentive pay has a negative 
effect of twelve cents for females and 
a positive effect of thirty-two cents for 
males. In the regression for all work- 
ers regardless of sex, the coefficient is 
again positive, but only nine cents. No 
doubt, this accounts for part of the large 
increase in the value of the sex 
dummy when establishment variables 
are included. 

Since it is possible that the large size 
of the coefficient of the sex dummy can 
be attributed in part to the above re- 
sults, one. can argue for the inclusion 
of an interaction term to allow the co- 
efficient of the incentive pay variable to 
differ for the sexes. Adding a variable 
that is the product of the dummies for 
sex and incentive pay results in coeffi- 
cients of the expected signs for males 
and females. The coefficients of the 
other variables are substantially un- 
changed, with the exception of that for 
the sex dummy. Its absolute value is 
reduced from 0.50 to 0.25. This 
appears to be more reasonable. 

The finding of reverse effects may not 
be so odd as it would appear at first 


7. The t values of the dummy are quite 
large in both regressions, 5.1 and 12.7. 
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glance. If, in fact, men are more pro- 
ductive than women, it would be 
sensible for an employer—who is pre- 
vented either legally or by unipn con- 
tract from paying different rates to 
males and females—to institute incen- 
tive rates. Under such an arrangement, 
workers would receive uniform piece 
rates; earnings would be:a function 
of output. If, on the other hand, 
he pays time rates, the more productive 
men will be relatively underpaid in that 
they earn lower wages per unit of out- 
put. Conversely, women on time rates 
will be overpaid relative to those on 
incentive rates. 

The occupation categorized as jani- 
tress or janitor in this study may more 
accurately fit the description—accord- 
ing to the Dictionary of Occupation 
Titles® definition—of charwoman or 
porter, since the sample of firms does 
not include any that operate apartment 
buildings. Duties—which may include 
dusting, trash disposal, floor cleaning 
and polishing—are related to keeping 
the premises clean and orderly. Em- 
ployment may be in factories, office 
buildings and stores. The treatment of 
janitresses and janitors as one combined 
occupation is subject to some limita- 
tions. In particular, it is possible that 
janitors may be assigned heavier duties 
or be employed in warehouses; jani- 
tresses may be employed as office clean- 
ers in buildings. If there is a difference 
in occupational content, the estimated 
sex differentials may reflect this. 

The mean wage per hour at work for 
males in the occupation is 2.390 dollars; 
for females it is 2.018 dollars. The 
thirty-seven cents differential is 16 per- 
cent of the mean male wage. The esti- 
mates of the coefficients of the female 


8. U.S. Department of Labor, Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles, 3rd ed. (Washington: 
Government ‘Printing Office, 1965), vol. 1, 
Definition of Occupational Titles. 


dummy are —0.409 including individual 
variables only, and —0.398 including 
establishment variables.2 The coeff- 
cients are 17.1 and 16.7 percent of the 
male wage, respectively. That these 
are quite close to the actual differential 
of 16 percent reflects the similarity in 
individual characteristics of the two 
Sexes. 


Color and sex 


The nonwhite dimension of sex-wage 
differentials has two aspects. First, in 
view of the considerable attention given 
to wage discrimination on the basis of 
race or color, it is interesting to com- 
pare estimates of the latter with esti- 
mates of sex differentials derived in this 
study. Second, there is the question of 
the relative magnitude of estimated 
wage differentials for white females 
vis-a-vis nonwhite females (table 2 
summarizes the findings relating to 
discrimination on the basis of sex 
and color). 

Within the two blue-collar occupa- 
tions where both females and nonwhites 
were included in the sample, the esti- 
mates of ‘discrimination based on sex 


‘exceed those based on color—and often 


by considerable amounts. If the com- 
parison is broadened to include the 
white-collar occupations and two addi- 
tional male occupations with nonwhite 
representation—fork lift trucker and 
janitor *°—the results are equally strik- 
ing. Only one of the estimated coeffi- 
cients of the sex dummy—that for 
punch press operators in the regression 
using individual variables alone—is 
smaller in absolute magnitude, or as a 
percentage of the male wage, than any 

9. The t values are —15.9 and ~—17.4, 
respectively. 

10. The analysis of these occupations was 
part of the Chicago labor market study. See 
also David P. Taylor, “The Market for Un- 


skilled Negro Males in Chicago” (Ph.D. diss. 
University of Chicago, 1966). 
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of the corresponding estimátes for the 
nonwhite variable. The latter range 
from about 2 to 8 percent of the mean 
wage of workers in the occupation. 
These results suggest clearly that it 
costs more to be a woman than a 
nonwhite. 

The second issue—the wage disad- 
vantage of nonwhite females relative to 
white females—was investigated by run- 


‘ning regressions within color groups in 


the janitor-janitress sample. In each 
group, there is a sufficient number of 
females to include a sex dummy. It is 
important to bear in mind that costs 
of being a female, as estimated from 
these regressions, are the costs relative 
to males of the same color. 

The mean wage of the whites is one 
cent lower than that of the nonwhites. 
By sex, this holds true only for males. 
The nonwhite males earn 2.406 dollars 
per hour as compared with 2.378 dollars 
for whites. The nonwhite females earn 
1.968 dollars, or about seven cents less 
per hour than white females. Within 
color groups, the wage differential be- 
tween men and women is thirty-four 
cents for whites and forty-four cents 
for nonwhites. These differentials are 
14 and 18 percent, respectively, of the 
mean wages of the male groups. 

The estimated cost, without adjust- 
ment for characteristics of the estab- 
lishment of employment, is greater for 
a nonwhite female—fifty-one cents as 
compared to thirty-six cents for a white 
female. These are 21 and 15 percent, 
respectively, of the mean wage for males 
in the color group. If establishment 
variables are taken into account, the 
estimated costs are more similar; in 
fact, the differential for a white 
woman—39 cents—is slightly larger 
than the estimated 37 cents for a non- 
white. However, the change ‘in the 
estimated coefficient of the sex dummy 
in the regression for nonwhites when 


establishment variables are included 
does suggest that nonwhite women, rela- 
tive to nonwhite men, are more likely 
to be employed in tow wage establish- 
ments. This does not seem to be true 
of the white females. 

Although the estimated sex-wage dif- 
ferentials after establishment variables 
have been taken into account are 
almost the same for whites and non- 
whites, it is important to remember that 
the female wages have been compared 
with wages of males of the same color. 
Tf the comparison is made between the 
wages of females and those of males, the 
cost of being a nonwhite woman in- 
cludes not only the differential attrib- 
utable to sex, but also that attributable 
to color. In this sense, the estimated 
wage differential for nonwhite women 
exceeds that for white women. 


SUMMARY 


In summary, the analysis presented 
here clearly suggests the presence of 
wage differentials attributable to sex. | 
The estimates for the four occupations’ 
range from 8 to 17 percent of the male 
wage when adjusted for differences in 
worker quality.t The range is 10 to 
17 percent after further allowance 
for differences between establishments 
where employment is located. 

Observed differentials in wages may 
be larger or smaller than the pure dif- 
ferentials, depending upon the quality 
and establishment mix of the workers. 
In general, it has been argued here that 
if the observed differential is smaller 
than that estimated using individual 
variables only, the females are likely to 
be of higher quality, in terms of the 
variables included in the regressions, 
than the males with whom the com- 
parison is made. In addition, if the 


11. The estimate for nonwhite janitresses, 
when compared to nonwhite janitors, is even 
higher—21.4 percent. 
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estimated wage differential is increased 
substantially when establishment vari- 
ables are taken into account, the pre- 
sumption is that the females are dis- 
proportionately represented in high 
wage establishments. Other things being 
equal,. the inclusion of establishment 
variables—-that operate in this direction 
and that are associated with establish- 
. ments of female employment—will in- 
crease the estimate of the wage differen- 
tial attributable to sex.” Similarly, if 
the reverse is true and the estimate of 
the wage differential is reduced by the 
inclusion of establishment variables, one 
can argue that females tend to be em- 
ployed in establishments that have low 
wages, reflecting factors such as indus- 
try and location. Finally, an estimate 
of wage differentials that exhibits stabil- 
ity suggests that discrimination is not 
necessarily a barrier for entry into high 
wage firms, but operates within the firm. 
The analysis of accountants provides a 
good example. 

One caveat is in order. Estimates are 
pure only insofar as the statistical 
analysis incorporates all of the many 
determinants of wages. A considera- 
tion which has been neglected is the 
employer’s appraisal—presumably, ac- 
cording to traits such as willingness to 
assume responsibility and innovative- 
ness—of the employee. There is no way 
to incorporate subjective determinants 
of wages in this study. 

In conclusion, one may ask if the 
results of this study prove the exis- 
tence of wage discrimination on the 
basis of sex. If discrimination is de- 


12. If the estimated influence of other vari- 
ables is considerably different in the presence 
of establishment variables, this may not 
follow. 

13. It should be mentioned that the legality 
of sex discrimination is not a primary concern 
in this study. Although the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964 was not in effect at the date of the 
wage data, the Equal Pay Act did exist. Of 


fined in the narrow sense: of paying 
workers different wages for identical 
work, the findings of this analysis are 
not relevant. If, however, one accepts 
the premise that wage discrimination 
includes the employment of workers of 
different quality for the same wage— 
something more plausible and certainly 
less. visible—the implications of this 
analysis are clear. Discrimination on 
the basis of sex does exist, or did in 
the Consolidated - Area in 1963, and 
often exceeds that related to color 
or race. 

This conclusion poses obvious theo- 
retical questions. If the wage for labor 
is determined under free market condi- 
tions, the continued existence of dis- 
crimination seems implausible in the 
absence of real differences in produc- 
tivity -among sex and color groups. 
This suggests that there are differences 
in the supply and demand curves re- 
lating to different groups of labor which 
arise out of subjective, rather than ob- 
jective, factors. On the supply side, 
one might argue that females and non- 
whites are unaware of true market con- 
ditions and therefore offer labor of a 
given quality at prices below those de- 
manded by white males.’ On the de- 
mand side, assuming an employer has 
no real taste for discrimination,’* dif- 
ferences in his demand curves for labor 
could be due to subjective notions in 
regard to productivity. For example, it 
has been argued that there is an addi- 


greater relevance here is that many states, 
including Illinois, had then, and still have, 
protective laws for women. ‘These often in- 
clude limitation on the amount of . weight 
women may lift or the work conditions. If 
heavy work is more generously rewarded, and 
there are differences in this respect within an 
occupation, women may legally earn less 
than men. 

14. Gary S, Becker, The Economics of Dis- 
crimination (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1957). 
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tional cost attached to female labor be- 
cause of higher absenteeism and turn- 
over. Although this does not seem to 
be supported by the evidence—if age, 
skill levels and other factors are taken 
into account 1#—the effective demand 
curve for the employer is his subjective 


15. An interesting review of some of the 
evidence is contained in U.S. Department of 
Labor, Women’s Bureau, “What About 
Women’s Absenteeism and Labor Turnover?” 
(Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1965). 


one rather than the objective market 
demand curve. On this view, the exis- 
tence of discrimination would not neces- 
sarily gonflict with éraditional economic 
theory. 

It seems clear that there is a need 
for more data and more research on this 
subject. The latter should focus not 
only on empirical aspects but also. on. 
theoretical issues, since these are likely 
to figure importantly in prescribing 
appropriate public policy. 


‘Some Miero-Economic Reflections on Income 
and Wealth Inequalities 


By Harry G. JOHNSON 


ABSTRACT: Concern about inequality involves naive anthro- 
pomorphism and the Judaic-Christian tradition. Both lead to 
anachronistic images of modern society and to concern with 
sharing its presumably effortlessly-acquired surplus. Ob- 
served inequality in contemporary society is largely the by- 
product of the success of that society in providing opportuni- 
ties for self-fulfillment. As examples, consumption needs and 
income-earning capacity are poorly synchronized over time, 
implying cross-sectional inequalities between people at differ- 
ent ages; people’s consumption preferences also differ early and 
late in life. People differ in their preferences for either risky 
or safe occupations. The policy problem of inequality reform 
is to correct Inequalities of opportunity without taxing socially 
useful exercises of choice and subsidizing socially undesirable 
ones. One of the major sources of difficulty is the role of the 
family in the transmission of material property, genetic char- 
acteristics—good or bad—and attitudes towards work and life. 
Few, indeed, would be prepared to alter sufficiently the insti- 
tution of the family to eliminate these family-transmitted 
sources of inequality. 
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HE subject of inequalities of in- 

come and wealth is of. perennial 
interest, erupting into acute concern 
from time to time. Such eruptions 
show a high degree of correlation with 
two frequently—but not necessarily— 
related phases of economic and political 
development: (1) serious, and/or pro- 
longed, depression which both frustrates 
prevalent expectations of prosperity, se- 
curity and rising standards of living and 
generates private and public concern 
over the growth of income and the ex- 
ploitation of opportunities for increasing 
income in the future through application 
and planning; (2) loss of national self- 
confidence, with respect to both the 
purposiveness of the political process 
and the quality of life provided by the 
economic system, which the political 
process is presumed to direct to the ser- 
vice of aims nobler than the mere satis- 
faction of material wants. In the mod- 
ern world, with its rapid international 
communications system, concern with 
inequality in the United States tends to 
spread to other countries that lack the 
same objective domestic reasons for dis- 
content. For example, recent discussion 
of poverty in Canada and the United 
Kingdom can be fairly reliably traced 
back to the United States: first in the 
case of the early 1960s, to the evident 
and well-publicized failure of Blacks, 
and of poor people generally, to par- 


ticipate in the national affluence; and. 


later, to the demoralizing effects, espe- 


cially upon educated and draftable 


young males, of the expensive fiasco in 
Vietnam. 


_ THE FOUNDATIONS FOR CONCERN 
WITH INEQUALITY 


The underlying foundations for spo- 
radic, acute concern with inequality 
seemingly consists of two elements. 
The first is a naive and basically infan- 


. tile anthropomorphism:- because men 
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are physically identical—at least, men 
in reasonably homogeneous ethnic and 
other social groupings—inequalities in 
the socially determjned capacity to sat- 
isfy biological and social wants are con- 
sidered unjust. Such anthropomor- 
phism either disregards or denies the 
social role of these inequalities in moti- 
vation and reward, which contribute to 
the organization of the society for sur- 
vival and progress in the face of erosive 
internal and external pressures. The 
second element is the historical, Western 
inheritance of the Judaic-Christian tra- 
dition: the equality of man before God. 
Originally, this belief was primarily an 
affirmation of the right to survival and 
self-fulfillment for a minority group 
against which there was discrimination; - 
now-——following the advent of the In- 
dustrial Revolution and the associated 
rise of popular democratic government— 
it has been shorn of its countervailing 
affirmation of the religious legitimacy 
of duly constituted authority and status 
differentiation by the materialistic sec- 
ularization of culture. 

In essence, these elements are emo- 
tional rather than rational; as a result, 
they lend themselves both to the inter- 
pretation of current social organization 
in terms of archaic myths and to the 
projection of personal self-doubts and 
strains engendered by life in modern 
society. In particular, there are strong 
tendencies to interpret modern society 
in terms of feudal or early industrial 
structures which were based upon the 
family inheritance of landed or accumu- 
lated property in the nonhuman means 
of production. This interpretation is 
especially anachronistic for those soci- 
eties which are based upon the oppor- 
tunity for immigrants to escape limita- 
tions, imposed by a class structure, on 
economic and social mobility. Amer- 
ican society is an explicit—although not 
singular—prototype; other societies are 
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also increasingly incorporating elements 
of social reward for economic achieve- 
ment. Furthermore, there are tend- 
encies to identify, equality with the 
universal opportunity to enjoy the ad- 
vantages of cultivation of self—for- 
merly reserved to the few who mo- 
nopolized the economic surplus above 
subsistence through capture, accumula- 
tion, ownership and careful administra- 
tion of scarce nonhuman factors of 
production—-without worrying about 
how a surplus of sufficient size can be 
created and maintained if no one is 
entitled to the profits of minding 
the store. 

These misinterpretations of the prob- 
lem lead to an exaggerated and naive 
conception of the importance of, and 
urgent need to correct, inequality. This 
naiveté is reflected in the use of such 
superficial and irrelevant statistics as: 
the top x percent of the population re- 
celves @ percent of the income—where 
x is a small fraction and a a sufficiently 
large integer to convey the impression 
of obscenity. They also lead to ana- 
lytically weak or unsupported recom- 
mendations for policy, such as remedy- 
ing inequality by giving large sums, 
taken from those who currently have 
high incomes, to those who have not. 


PROBLEMS OF DETERMINING 
INEQUALITY 


This is not to deny that there are 
serious ethical problems of inequality 
about which something should be done. 
However, I wish to assert that the 
problem should not be viewed in terms 
of the absolute ethical principle that 
all men should be economically and 
socially equal, but rather ought to be 
viewed and analyzed in terms of a 
sophisticated understanding of the 
mechanisms of modern society’s eco- 
nomic organization. The essential point 







| i 
in this assertion is that obseg? 
equality in income distributio is, 


large extent, a by-product % ó$ 





toa 
modern economic system. oY PPE 

The success of a modern economic.ea™ 
system lies in its providing opportunities 
of free choice and self-fulfillment for 
man—considered, in the short run, as 
having diverse tastes, preferences and 
attitudes; in the long run, as being 
mortal, with a limited life-span of pat- 
terned change in physical, mental and 
social characteristics; and as having 
hopes of transcendental immortality de- 
pendent upon the procreation of his 
species. The economic opportunities 
which the system provides should be 
consistent with the survival and prog- 
ress of human society and not depen- 
dent upon the institutions of legal or 
de facto slavery that characterized 
earlier systems. Therefore, in a broad 
sense, the problem of inequality is that 
of determining the areas in which, and 
the extent to which, modern society 
falls short of this ideal generalization; 
of devising appropriate remedies for 
these shortcomings; and of avoiding the 
danger of superficial solutions to prob- 
lems at the expense of creating new and 
more intractable basic difficulties. 

In traditional debates on the subject 
of inequality, the conservative defense 
of things-as-they-are rests upon the 
proposition that inequality is necessary 
to provide incentives for hard work, 
discipline, inventiveness and accumula- 
tion; the only exception customarily 
allowed is the legitimacy of the claims 
of the deserving poor—that is, those 
who are poor through -no fault of 
character or circumstance of their own— 
on the conscience of the rich. This posi- 
tion is indefensible not simply because 
it is easy to pick holes in its almost 
complete endorsement of all inequalities 
but, more fundamentally, because it 
entails an antidemocratic instrumental 
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concept of the’ relation of the citizen 
to the state. Ae 

The point being made here is quite 
different: the exercise of the alterna- 
‘tives of choice provided to the citizen 
necessarily give rise to observed in- 


equalities of income, as conventionally 


measured. Efforts to prevent this out- 
come, or to cancel it out by post facto 
income redistribution, run the serious 
risk of depriving the citizen of the 
benefits of freedom of choice and self- 


| fulfillment and of eventually requiring 


a reversion to a more authoritative, or 
totalitarian, structure of society and the 
state. This point rests firmly upon: 
various recent developments in the 
micro-economic analysis of the func- 
tioning of the labor market, most 
notably the life cycle theory of the con- 
sumption function; the concept of hu- 
man capital; the analysis of the impli- 
cations for career choices of varying 
‘attitudes towards risk and future, 
versus present, consumption; and the 
detailed theory of leisure as a consump- 
tion good. 

To put the point very briefly, and 
generally, one can ignore differences 
among individuals in opportunities and 
capacities for economic performance, for 
the moment, and concentrate on the 
implications of significant differences in 
-tastes and preferences. One can expect 
to observe the following phenomena— 
as well as others not listed—all of which 


1. An important signpost is the tendency 
for Western governments to be increasingly 
pressed towards the use of incomes policy as 
a means of controlling the inflation, conse- 
quent on state assumption of responsibility 
for full employment, as a matter of achieving 
the two presumed social objectives of eco- 
nomic efficiency and economic equality. What 
is initially intended as a macro-economic 
policy for eliminating a socially undesirable 
side-effect in pursuit of these objectives in- 
evitably becomes a range of micro- interven- 
tions in the freedom of individual economic 
decisions. i 
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would lead to observed differences in 
labor income on a cross-sectional 
basis and some of which, to observed 
differences in wealth and property.’ 


Economic characteristics of the human 
life span 


First, the individual life span is eco- 
nomically characterized by nonsynchro- 
nous patterned variation with age, in 
both material consumption needs and 
potential productive contribution. On 
the consumption side, the typical -pat- 
tern involves limited but gradually ex- 
panding needs during a first period of 
upbringing and education; a multiplica- 
tion of needs in the phase of family 
formation, child-bearing and child- 
rearing; a phasing out of these needs 
as children, in their turn, mature and 
leave home; and a subsequent diminu- 
tion of needs with aging and the ap- 
proach of death, possibly with a final 
upsurge of needs for medical attention 
and physical care. On the production 
side, the individual begins life incapa- 
ble of productive contribution and de- 
pendent upon parental provision; defers 
the exploitation of immediate produc- 
tive potential for the sake of Investment 
in education to increase future produc- 
tive potential; acquires increasing poten- 
tial through job experience up to some 
peak point, after which capacity gradu- 
ally depreciates; and retires from active 
participation in production, long before 
death. 

These nonsynchronous consumption 
and production patterns over the life 
span would imply cross-sectional in- 
equality of income and wealth. These 
inequalities would exist because incen- 
tives to earn money, rather than to en- 
joy leisure, vary with age and family 


2. For further discussion see, Harry G. 
Johnson, The Theory of Income Distribution 
(London: Gray-Mills Publishing, 1973), espe- 
cially the final two chapters. 
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responsibility—in youth, with claims on 
family resources. Furthermore, it is 
rational to convert human capital— 
earning power-—into material capital 
and vice versa—for example, by borrow- 
ing or by investing in income-yielding 
property in order to finance family 
formation, possibly education of self, 
and/or children, and retirement. Obvi- 
ously, such cross-sectional, statistically- 
created evidence of inequality, where 
in essence there is none, should not be 
interpreted as Indicating a significant 
social problem. 


Individual preferences 


Second, individual choices reflecting 
differences in preferences will produce 
observed inequalities of labor income, 
property income or wealth among indi- 
viduals at the same phase of the life 
cycle. People can legitimately differ in 
their preferences: some may prefer an 
early, austere, hard-working and pro- 
ductive life for the sake of a comfort- 
able old age as an independent worker 
or affluent retired person; others may 
prefer to live it up in their youth while 
hoping that their future will take care 
of itself. They can also legitimately 
differ in their preferences for either fam- 
ily formation and child upbringing or 
more personal leisure and material con- 
sumption, in the potential child-raising 
and subsequent phases of the life cycle. 
They may choose between a fixed com- 
mitment to regular, but limited, hours 
of work and the freedom to work in 
concentrated spurts, punctuated by pe- 
riods of voluntary idleness; or between 
-elther high material consumption and 
scanty leisure or low material consump- 
tion and ample leisure—where leisure 
should be interpreted broadly to include 
such phenomena as: the long paid holi- 


days available to school teachers and . 


civil servants; the opportunity to serve 
one’s fellow men through political, 


charitable and civic-minded activity; 
the opportunity to entertain oneself by 
exercising one’s mental and physical 
talents.’ 


Risk 


Finally, given the uncertainties of 
career choice in an uncertain world, 
people may legitimately differ in their 
attitudes towards risk. Those who dis- 
like risk will settle for careers which 
offer greater security, at the expense of 
a lower prospective average income for 
such people as a group. Those who 
enjoy risk will opt for careers with a 
prospect of an exceptionally high in- 
come, at the expense of possible sub- 
stantially lower individual income and 
also of a lower average income for such 
people as a group than would be 
obtainable in safer occupations. 

A society composed of a majority of 
risk-averters would be statistically char- 
acterized by the presence of a relatively 
small number of extremely high incomes 
and of incomes not far below the aver- 
age. By contrast, a society composed 
of a majority of risk-takers would be 
statistically characterized by a relatively 
high number of very low incomes and 
of incomes not much above the average. 
The former society would presumably 
view its Income distribution problem as, 
one of inordinate income inequality; the 
latter, as one of unwarranted large scale 
poverty. In both cases, the statistical 
facts are the outcome of voluntary 
choice. To make a social problem of 
them would require introducing the ad-. 


3. In place of resenting those people whoége 
life-style involves high and conspicuous con- 
sumption of material goods, one might well 
pity them for the poverty of personal and 
cultural resources that make this life-style 
their optimal choice. Some radicals, of course, 
manage to meld resentment and contempt to 
a high pitch of moral indignation about those 
who live more richly and ostentatiously than 
they, themselves. 
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ditional—although not unreasonable— 
assumption that the choices of a signifi- 
cant number of society’s members are 
biased by ignorance of opportunities 
and risks, a lack of resources to exploit 
opportunities and/or the fact that in- 
equalities in the achievements of parents 
are unfairly passed on to their chil- 
dren as inequalities of knowledge and 
resources for exploiting opportunities. 


SUGGESTED REMEDIES FOR INEQUALITY 


The conclusion to be drawn from this 
brief analysis is that ethically-motivated 
social concern about inequality should 
properly focus on inequalities of oppor- 
tunities and the’ knowledge and re- 
sources required to exploit them prop- 
erly. It should not focus on the sta- 
tistical facts of measured inequality 


which indiscriminately reflect both in- 


equality of original opportunities and 
rational, voluntary choices among avail- 
able opportunities intended to maximize 
individual self-fulfillment. Analysis and 
remedies that focus on the resultant in- 
come distribution—and attempt to cor- 
rect it by redistributive, progressive in- 
come and inheritance taxes and social 


security systems—will, if implemented,. 


have unintended or, perhaps even worse, 
intended side effects. Such taxation 
will disproportionately burden those who 
have preferences for non-procreation— 
that is, for high-quality, low-number 
families rather than high-quantity, low- 
quality, high-public-expense families; 
preferences for future, over present, con- 
sumption; preferences for high-skilled, 
over low-skilled, careers; preferences for 
material, over leisure, consumption; and 
preferences for risky, high-payoff, over 
secure, low-payoff, careers. 

In effect, some of the preferences 
that would be subsidized are definitely 
antisocial. Apart from the public or 
tax-payers’ expense imposed by private 
indulgence in fecundity, losses accrue to 


‘tive career 


society if those. with creative talents 
choose leisure rather than work or 
further development of their talents 
through rigorous training. The absence 
of social devices for pooling many career 
risks implies that private risk-taking 
tends to be on too low a scale for social 
optimality, anyway. Moreover, advo- 
cacy of redistributionary taxation and 
expenditure policies almost invariably 
assumes that habits of hard-work and 


. honesty will survive fiscal mauling; 


however, tax avoidance and evasion re- 
spond readily to profit incentives—espe- 
cially if the taxes are thought’ to be 
unjust—and, in the long run, social 
institutions and customs, adapt to pro- 
duce the kind of people favored by the 
fiscal system.* 

The suggestion to focus equalitarian 
policies on providing information about, 
and resources for, exploiting available 
opportunities carries with it a number 
of obvious implications for the types of 
policies that might effectively be pur- 
sued: better schooling for the children 
of the poor; better public health care 
for all children; loan finance to cover 
maintenance costs and fees for educa- 
tion for the older children of impecu- 
nious parents; earlier and more direc- 
counseling; and public 
assistance to, or provision of, more 
information about available, alterna- 
tive jobs, coupled with grants or loan 
assistance to facilitate geographical and 
occupational mobility. l 

Even policies of that kind raise ques- 
tions about how they will operate in 


4. The author has encountered complaints 
in Sweden that the younger generation is 
unwilling to adopt careers requiring responsi- 
bility and hard work, and in the United 
Kingdom that it is impossible to do the 
private saving required to attain a modicum 
of independence. In the United States, com- 
plaints are mounting that welfare makes it 
preferable for inordinately large numbers of 
people to opt out of work entirely. 
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practice. A variety of evidence suggests 
that, as an approximation, existing gov- 
ernment tax and expenditure policies re- 
distribute income from the very rich and 
the very poor towafds the middfe class. 
’ There is also massive evidence from the 
results of the short-lived War on Pov- 
erty, launched by President Johnson in 
1964, that crash programs and bright 
' ideas directed at the surface of the 
problem primarily waste resources. 
Low and uncertain incomes are not 
merely low and uncertain incomes; they 
are a way of life, a culture that will 
take a long-sustained and expensive ef- 
fort to transform. A large part of this 
problem is the role of the family in 
relation to its offspring in the period of 
social conditioning which precedes full 
adulthood, signalled by the entry into 
the labor force, and which, to all ap- 
pearances, dominates over the social 
conditioning provided by the formal 
education system. 

In an important sense, modern society 
has created this problem for itself. It 
is a by-product of its success in achiev- 
ing affluence and a consequence of both 
the narrowing down of the kinship 
system to the nuclear family and the 
social ordering of the community to 
include only casual social relationships 
with business acquaintances or a few 
économically-equally-situated neighbors. 
The result of this, along with the ex- 
treme specialization of parental par- 
ticipation in the economic system, is to 
limit severely the growing child’s knowl- 
edge of the economic world—particu- 
larly in the least affluent families con- 
fined to ghetto life—and the family’s 
resources available for investment in the 
_ exploitation of economic opportunities. 
Furthermore, the pace of economic 
change and increasing affluence fre- 
quently makes the knowledge parents 
- have of the world out of date and mis- 
leading; thus, youth is less willing to 


_of the estate. 


take parental advice than was the youth 
of former days—-when both boys and 
girls could expect to live their adult 
lives more or less as their parents had— 
who could benefit from their parents’ 
instruction and example. 

The family’s role in child-rearing 
raises two major difficulties for policies 
seeking to increase equality. One, which 
is relatively minor, is that the motiva- 
tion for, or the by-product of, material 
success is the capacity to accumulate 
material property and to pass it on to 
one’s children, thereby relieving them 
of the necessity to work for a living. 
Much contemporary inheritance taxa- 
tion—and still more, swingeing inheri- 
tance tax proposals which have been 
advanced—aim to eliminate this effect 
of economic sticcess as far as possible. 
Judging from the relative stability of 
statistics on inequdlity of ownership of 
property, the results seem to have been 
nugatory, by and large. To be effective 
in decreasing inequality, inheritance 
taxes should be graduated according to 
the amounts received by individual ben- 
eficiaries, as well as by their individual 
personal means, rather than by the size 
However, their effect is 
largely negated because such taxes can 
be avoided in countless ways by fore- 
sighted and perfectly legal action. On 
the other hand, there is much qualita- 
tive evidence that large individual ac- 
cumulations of wealth tend to be dis- 
persed in a generation or two, frequently 
into worthy charitable purposes. Exces- 
sive concern over unearned economic 
advantages enjoyed by the first genera- 
tion of descendants may well be too 
myopic as a basis for equalitarian eco- 
nomic reform. Of course, it is our own 
generation of descendants of the rich 
that irk us the most acutely; only as we 
age, do we see that their children turn 
out no better than ours—and sometimes 
far worse—and then realize, too late, 
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that our childhood resentments were 
unjustified. 

The far more serious problem of in- 
equality associated with inheritance is 
‘concerned with the bequeathing of less 
tangible, but probably far more impor- 
tant, productive assets than material 


> property. In the modern economy—as 


John K. Galbraith’s major life work 
emphasizes—it is not property as such, 
but the ability to manage property and 
to combine it productively with other 
inputs under shrewd management, that 
counts. Success in this context depends 
broadly upon three characteristics of the 
individual that may be classified, in one 
way or another, as inherited: native 
ability, inherited genetically; educa- 
tion which, although nominally pro- 
- vided equally for all through the formal 
education system, depends upon inheri- 
tance—in the sense of a family back- 
ground of parental interest, encourage- 
ment and willingness to spend real 
resources and time to complement and 
augment the formal educational experi- 
ence—for its absorption and effective 
‘ use; and an elusive quality which in- 
corporates determination and ability to 
accept responsibility and hard work for 
no immediate return in discharging it— 
again a matter of family background 
and parental example which, unfortu- 
nately, does not appear to be:communi- 
cated equally to children of the same 
parents. 


CoNCLUSION 


The late Frank H. Knight was fond 
of pointing out, in criticism of the 
equalitarians of his day, that there is 
“no more ethical justification for inequal- 
ity of an individual’s capacity to exploit 
opportunities, derived from genetical in- 
heritance, than there is for inequalities 
of inheritance of property. This point 
seems incontrovertible—although it suits 
‘the book of society’s critics whose supe- 
rior position in society derives from their 


a 


intellectual brilliance and literary facil- 
ity to identify inequality as inequality 
derived from property income. In fact, 
such inequality is probably less of a 
fundamental social problem than the 
other forms of inherited inequality just 
mentioned; personal concentrations of 
material property are probably more 
easily dissipated by foolishness and 
force of circumstance than personal con- 
centrations of familial, genetical and 
behavioral characteristics. 

Knight was firmly convinced that it 
would be impossible to eliminate effec- 
tively, or to reduce -significantly, in- 
equalities associated with nontangible 
familial inheritance. Utopian philoso- 
phers throughout history have struggled 
with the problem. However, their 
thoughts concentrated on the organiza- 
tion of relatively small communities, 
living an austere life based upon a 
relatively simple and unchanging eco- 
nomic technology; the societies they 
idealized were highly regimented and 
joyless constructions, certain eventu- 
ally to run out of great ideas whose 
contemplation would liberate the human 
spirit. In fact, this has been amply 
demonstrated by the unhappy experi- 
ence and eventual collapse of the vast 
majority of utopian communities. 

Today, one could conceivably do far 
better to ensure equality of juvenile 
training and opportunity; vast scientific 
resources of modern genetics are avail- 


-able, as well as material resources and 


administrative knowledge necessary for 
the raising of children under far more 
comfortable regimentation—psychologi- 
cal and physical—than that which is 
currently provided even by the best or- 
phanages. Yet, which bold, but soci- 
ally respectable, philosopher—not to 
mention which political party—would 
have the courage to suggest seriously the 
complete supersession of the family by 
the scientific orphanage, now or in the 


‘foreseeable future? 


A World of Unequal Incomes 
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ABSTRACT: Income inequality ‘is usually greater in poor 
countries than in rich countries. Among rich countries, in- 
comes tend to be more equally distributed in those countries 
which have relatively homogeneous populations, for example, in 
Denmark. Socialist countries have more equality in income 
distribution than other countries. These facts suggest that, 
among nonsocialist countries, incomes should become more 
equal as the level of income rises. Generally, this has indeed 
been the historical experience of the advanced industrial coun- 
tries in the last century or so. However, it is possible that 
income distribution became less equal at an earlier stage of 
development. This hypothesis of inequality widening and 
then narrowing as per capita’ incomes rise is supported by 
current comparisons of inequality in different countries. This 
would be consistent with a tendency for income inequality to 
increase over time in a number of today’s less developed coun- 
tries (LDCs). It is possible, particularly where the rate of 
growth in per capita gross national product (GNP) is not 
rapid, that the real as well as the relative income of the lower 
income groups may decline. The degree of inequality in the 
world as a whole seems to be greater than that found within 
most countries. There does not appear to have been very 
much change in the degree of world income inequality in the 
last quarter century. 
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HE purpose of this paper is to de- 

scribe the world distribution of in- 
come and to survey some of the influ- 
ences which work to produce it. Before 
examining the evidence, it may be 
worthwhile to look into some of the 
possible factors which work to produce 
income inequality. First, however, a 
brief note on the definition of inequal- 
ity: income inequality may be defined 
as the average difference between each 
pair of incomes in the society. Where— 
as is usually the case—there are well- 
defined social or economic groups, total 
inequality can be regarded as composed 
partly of differences in the average in- 
comes of the several groups and partly 
of income differences within each of the 
several groups. Therefore, from the 
standpoint of the world as a whole, one 
can examine differences in the average 
incomes of the various nations and then 
examine inequality in the distribution 
of income within nations. Within each 
nation, the same kind of analysis of the 
composition of inequality is possible. 
For example, inequality within the 
United States may be divided into the 
difference between white and nonwhite 
incomes and the differences of incomes 
within each of these racial categories. 
Of course, race is not the only possible 
basis of classification; among the other 
classificatory attributes which may be 
used are: rural versus urban, region, 
sex, industry, occupation, age and 
educational level. 


Tue CAUSES oF INEQUALITY 
Within a nation 


In most advanced market economies, 
total income is divided between labor 
and property in proportions that gen- 
erally fall between two to one and 
three to one. Since the distribution of 
wealth is always more unequal than 
the distribution of current income, 


countries with private ownership of 
property and with large accumulations 
of wealth tend to have a greater degree 
of inequality than countries in which 
the private ownershtp of wealth is lim- 
ited. This is one significant element in 
producing a much higher degree of 
equality in the distribution of income in 
socialist countries. In very poor coun- 
tries with private ownership of prop- 
erty, the main form of wealth is often 
in land holdings which are sometimes 
concentrated in very few hands. Of 
course, there is an interaction between 
the distribution of wealth and the dis- 
tribution of income. The explanation 
of the current distribution of wealth 
requires that historical factors, such as 
those governing the distribution of land 
at some early point in time, as well as 
the laws and customs governing the 
intergenerational transfers of wealth, be 
taken into account. Primogeniture, for 
example, leads to more concentration of 
wealth than equal division of estates 
among children; small families among 
the high income groups and a tendency 
for mating to occur within income 
classes lead to more concentration, when 
there is equal division of estates.* 
Turning to incomes derived from 
work, income inequality tends to be 
relatively small but still significant 
within groups of income receivers who 
are homogeneous with respect to occu- 
pation, age, sex, education, and race. 
Within such a group, some income in- 
equality is simply a result of the impact 
of chance factors that affect individual 
incomes as people find their way 
through life. In addition, within a 
group homogeneous in other respects, 
there are likely to be differences in 


1. F. L. Pryor, “Simulation of the Impact 
of Social and Economic Institutions on the 
Size Distribution of Income and Wealth,” 
American Economic Review 63 (March 1973), 
pp. 50-72. 
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abilities which can be expected to pro- 
duce differences in income. However, 
inherited differences are small relative 
to the observed differences in income. 
For example, the*dispersion df after- 
tax incomes of unskilled laborers in the 
United States is probably around three 
times as great as the dispersion of intel- 
ligence test scores for four or five 
year olds.? 

Natural ability also plays some role 
in influencing the allocation of persons 
to different occupations, but family 
background exerts major influence on 
the level of education, which in turn 
affects entry into occupations with dif- 
fering average incomes. Within each 
occupation, incomes tend to vary with 
age—usually reaching a peak some- 
where in the thirty-five to fifty age 
range and subsequently declining. 

Although human abilities tend to be 
distributed according to ‘the familiar, 
normal-—bell-shaped—-curve, the typical 
income distribution does not conform to 
a normal curve. It is more nearly 
normal in the logarithms of income, but 
even in log terms it is usually skewed 
to the right—that is, there are more 
very high incomes than one would ex- 
pect from the log normal curve. A log 
normal distribution would result from 
the tendency for the many random in- 
fluences at work to change each income 
by an amount proportionate to its size— 
the law of proportionate effect. It 
could also result from a number of 
simultaneously operating independent 


2. The measure of dispersion is the co- 
efficient of variation, defined in note 7. See 
H. Lydall, The Structure of Earnings (Ox- 
ford: Clarendon Press, 1968), p. 68; and I. B. 
Kravis, The Siructure of Income (Philadel- 
phia, Pa.: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1962), p. 195. The dispersion of intelligence 
test scores is probably biased upward, because 
some proportion of it is attributable to envi- 
ronmental influences rather than to natural 
ability. 


influences such as race, age, education, 
health and hours worked, each of which 
would have proportionate effects on 
income. 

Finally, intersectoral differences in 
income, particularly the gap between in- 
comes in agriculture and the rest of the 
economy, play a large role in producing 
inequality. 


Couniry-to-country differences in 
average incomes 


Differences in income levels among 
nations reflect some of the same influ- 
ences, but also involve some new ele- 
ments. For example, some inequality 
in the per capita income of different 
countries would emerge even if the 


` population of each nation somehow be- 


gan economic activity with completely 
equal advantages. Inequality among 
the nations could be expected to develop 
purely as a result of chance factors; for 
example, accidents of weather could 
cause per capita incomes to deviate from 
equality. 

However, there are powerful system- 
atic forces producing large differences 
in the per capita Incomes of the various 
countries. One major factor is the un- 
equal distribution of natural resources: 
to some substantial degree, the United 
States has high incomes as a result of 
its low population density in a land 
area with varied agricultural and min- 
eral resources. Industrially, the United 
States benefited from the fortunate loca- 
tion of rich deposits of coal and 
iron ore—two key raw materials—near 
cheap water transport. At the other 
extreme, one finds sparsely populated 
countries which are extremely poor in 
natural resources, such as Chad, and 
countries, such as India, which are poor 
in natural resources if their large pop- 
ulations are taken into account. On the 
other hand, some countries without 
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varied resources, such as Denmark, 
Switzerland and, more recently, Japan, 
‘ have achieved high per capita incomes. 
Social and economic organization also 
plays an important role, although one 
that is more difficult to assess. Mores 
that stress competitive individual initia- 
tive and materialistic aspirations—the 
Protestant ethic—are more conducive to 
high production and high real income 
levels than are customs that place the 
family at the center of social and eco- 
nomic life and that emphasize spiritual 
values. 
terprise typically promote higher levels 
of production than socialized ownership 
and central planning. On the other 
hand, one can point to failures of pri- 
vate property and successes of socialism. 
Private ownership fails to lead to high 
production where the available forms of 
wealth are highly concentrated and 
where access to the economic race is 
denied to those who are not already 
wealthy. Latin America seems to pro- 
vide many examples. In these circum- 
stances, individual initiative is stifled. 
The success of socialist countries lies 
in their improving the economic lot of 
that segment of the population which 
was most disadvantaged. It appears 
that centralized economic planning com- 
‘bined with a high degree of political 
control can successfully organize a soci- 
ety so that éveryone is fed and receives 
the other minimum necessities, which 
are often unavailable to the bottom of 
the income distribution in a poor non- 
socialist country and even, to some 
degree, in a rich nonsocialist country. 
Cuba, China and, earlier, all of Eastern 
Europe offer examples. Whether such a 
_ command economy can move consump- 
- tion levels as far, or as rapidly, beyond 
the level of subsistence or adequacy as 
can market economies is doubtful. In 
short, the socialist economies have more 


Also, private property and en- 


_ equality but lower average consumption 


levels,’ ; N 
Instability in political and social or- 
ganization which produces widespread 
uncertafnty hampers economic growth. 
Investment, an indispensable ingredient 
of growth, requires a long planning 
horizon. Investors will not find it 
worthwhile to consider the use of to- 
day’s resources to produce output three, 
five or ten years into the future if they 
cannot be sure of reaping the rewards. 
Periods of political instability in the 
last ten or fifteen years in China, Zaire 
and Indonesia, for, example, have re- 
duced the rate of growth in, and per- 
haps even the level of, per capita in- 
come. 
As noted, some factors which help to 
explain inequality within nations are 


‘also significant in explaining interna- 


tional differences in average incomes. 
Education, according to one estimate, 
accounted for one-third to one-half of 
the differences between the per capita 
incomes of twenty-four developing coun- 
tries and the United States.t The age 
distribution, in the sense of life span, 
is also relevant. Relatively short life 


spans found in many poor countries 


reduce society’s return on investment in 


3. Although data on income distribution in 
the socialist countries do not include the ef- 
fects of income in kind and perquisites that ` 
form an important part of the real income 


‘of the upper income groups, it seems highly 


probable that inequality tends to be much 


smaller than in nonsocialist countries, even 


when these effects are taken into account. 

4. A. O. Krueger, “Factor Endowment and 
Per Capita Income Differences Among Coun- 
tries,” Economic Journal 73 (September 
1968), pp: 641-659. For a comprehensive 
analysis of the relationships between various 
social, political and economic indicators and 
the level of per capita income, see I. Adelman 
and C. T. Morris, Society, Politics and Eco- 
nomic Development (Baltimore, Md.: Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1967). 
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education. Industry and occupation 
also contribute to international differ- 
ences in incomes. Agricultural pursuits 
tend to produce larger incomes than 
others; with some exceptions, predom- 
inately agricultural countries tend to 
have lower per capita incomes than 
others. 


WHAT THE NUMBERS TELL Us ABOUT 
THE WORLD INEQUALITY 


Statistics on the distribution of in- 
come may be obtained from a variety 
of sources, including tax records, pay- 
roll information, social security data and 
sample surveys. Each source has its 
own biases; problems of the under 
reporting of income and the under 


enumeration of recipients—especially at © 


the extremes of the distribution—are 
common. The degree of inequality 
that is evidenced by a size distribution 
of income is also quite sensitive to the 
particular definition of income (for ex- 
ample, the inclusion or exclusion of non- 
money income) and the concept of the 
income receiving unit (for example, in- 
dividual income recipients versus fam- 
ilies or spending units).° Measured in- 
equality is also affected by population 
coverage—for example, in the statistics 
available in poor countries, the rural 
sector is sometmies excluded. 

These statistical problems make it 
possible for two or more income distri- 
butions referring to the same country to 
reveal very different degrees of inequal- 
ity. Thus, any attempt at international 
comparison which ignores the statistical 


5. See the discussion of the effect of the 
dependency ratio-—-dependents relative to the 
labor force—on per capita incomes by W. W. 
Hicks, “A Note on the Burden of Dependency 
in Low-Income Areas: A Reply,” Economic 
Development and Cultural Change 19, no. 3 
(April 1971), pp. 471-472. 

6. For further discussion of these problems, 
see Kravis, Structure of Income, pp. 181-191. 


differences between the distributions of 
the several countries is likely to be un- 
reliable; indeed, even in the most care- 
ful international comparisons, it 1s prob- 
ably wiser to pay attention to only 
substantial differences. 

An additional complication is that no 
single summary statistic is completely 
satisfactory as a measure of the degree 
of inequality. The shares of aggregate 
income received by various fractiles of 
the population, such as the bottom 
quintile and top quintile, are simple 
measures that are often employed. So, 
too, are basic statistical measures of dis- 
persion, such as the standard deviation 
and the coefficient of variation. Per- 
haps the single most widely used sum- 
mary measure of inequality is the Gini 
concentration ratio (CR). The CR is 
equal to the mean difference between 
each pair of incomes divided by twice 
the arithmetic average income." 

Some notion of the sensitivity of mea- 
sures of mequality to differences in the 
definition of both income and income 
recipients may be illustrated by a recent 
study of Brazilian size distribution 
for 1960, which used the CR as the 
measure of inequality® (as shown in 
table 1). In this case, CRs differing 
by almost 20 percent can be obtained 
by changing concepts. 


7. The standard deviation is the square 
root of the sum of the squared deviations 
from the mean divided by the number of 
observations. The coefficient of variation is 
the standard deviation divided by the mean. 
The CR may be explained graphically with 
the aid of the Lorenz curve which traces out 
the proportions of total income—plotted on 
the vertical axis—received by cumulative per- 
centages of income recipients—plotted on the 
horizontal axis. The concentration ratio is the 
ratio of the area of actual concentration to 
the area of maximum possible concentration. 

8. A Fishlow, “Brazilian Size Distribution 
of Income,” American Economic Review 52 
(May 1972), pp. 391-402. 
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} TABLE 1 
BRAZILIAN INCOME DISTRIBUTION, 1960 





Economically active population 
Families i 


} 
MONEY INCOME TOTAL INCOME* 


Gini Concentration 
index 


Gini Concentration 
Index 


9 2 
09 C 50 


* Money income plus imputed income, with distribution of some fraction of the income of the 


household chief to family workers. 


Aside from data on income distribu- 
tion, in the following sections I will 
make extensive use of international 
comparisons of gross national product 
(GNP).° This measure, in a per cap- 
ita variant, will be used to rank coun- 
tries for poverty or wealth. Once again, 
there are serious grounds for doubting 
the comparability of the figures. 

The quality of the measure of GNP 
in local currencies varies very widely 
from one country to another. Further- 
more, there is no set of estimates cover- 
ing all countries which converts GNPs 
‘in Jocal currencies into a comparable 
set of values, while taking account of 
the -varying purchasing power of each 
currency. The most common method 
of converting local currencies into com- 
parable units is to use prevailing ex- 
change rates. However, the use of 
exchange rates underestimates the real 
GNP of other countries relative to that 


of the United States to a degree that - 


varies inversely with the level of per 
capita gross domestic product (GDP). 
The technical reason for this is that the 
purchasing ‘power of currencies over 
services and labor-intensive commodities 
tends to vary inversely with the level of 
per capita incomes. . Exchange rates 


9. Sometimes, only the data for gross 
domestic product (GDP) are available. This 
includes the total value of the output in the 
territory of the country, regardless of the 
nationality of the recipients of the incomes. 
GDP less net factor incomes paid to foreigners 
equals GNP. 


are not so much influenced by the prices 
of services, since few consumer services 
enter into international transactions.?° 


International comparisons of income 
inequality 


> 


Despite all these caveats about the 
imperfections of the data, it seems fairly 
clear that incomes tend to be distrib- 
uted less equally in poor countries than 
in rich ‘countries. A number of differ- 
ent studies, including those by Kravis 
(1960), Kuznets (1963), Lydall (1968), 
Oshima (1970), Adelman and Morris 
(1971) and Cline (1972),?* show that, 


10. M. Gilbert and I. Kravis, An Interna- 
tional Comparison of National Products and 
the Purchasing Power of Currencies (Paris: 
OEEC, January 1954); B. Balassa, “The 
Purchasing Power Parity Doctrine: A Reap- 
praisal,” Journal of -Political Economy 72 
(December 1964), pp. 584-596. 

11. I. Kravis, “International Differences in 
the Distribution of Income,” Review of 
Economics and Statistics 42, no. 4 (November 
1960), pp. 408-416; S. Kuznets, “Quantitative 
Aspects of the Economic Growth of Nations: 
VIII, Distribution of Income by Size,” Eco- 
nomic Development and Cultural Change 11, 
no. 2, sec. 2 (January 1963); H. Lydall, 
Structure of Earnings; H. Oshima, “Income 
Inequality and Economic Growth: The 
Postwar Experiences of Asian Countries,” 
Malayan Economic Review 15, no. 2 (Octo- 
ber 1970), pp. 7—41; I.’ Adelman and C. T. 
Morris, “An Anatomy of Patterns of Income 
Distribution in Developing Nations,’ Final 
Report, Grant AID/csd-2236{ Evanston, IL: 
Northwestern University, 1971, part 3; W. 
Cline, Potential.Effects of Income Redistribu- 
tion on Economic Growth, Latin American 
Cases (New York: Praeger, 1972). 
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TABLE 2 
INEQUALITY AND PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION AND GNP, FOURTEEN COUNTRIES, 1960s 


CONCENTRATION RATIO Per CAPITA 
: : Date Ratio Consumption GNP 
(1962-63) ` (1961) 
United States 1964 100 100 100 
United Kingdom 1965 95 62 52 
Latin American countries 
Argentina 1961 125 31. 25 
Chile 1968 132 26 : 20 
Venezuela 1962 . 140 i 22 34 
ı Colombia 1964 150 13 10 
Mexico 1963 154 23 12 
Brazil 1960 159 10 8 
Asian countries 
South Korea 1966 75* n.a. 3 
Japan 1963 95 40 20 
Taiwan 1964 97 12 6 
Ceylon 1963 122 9 5 
Thailand 1962 135 9 4 
Philippines 1965 138 10 7 


Sourcss: Concentration ratios: Comparisons for United Kingdom and Latin American countries 
derived from W. Cline, Potential Effects of Income Redistribution on Economic Growth, Latin American 
Cases (New York: Praeger, 1972); and for the Asian countries, from H. Oshima, ‘Income Inequality 
and Economic Growth: The Postwar Experience of Asian Countries,’ Malayan Economic Review 
15, no. 2 (October 1970), p. 13. 

Consumption: Estimates by W. Beckerman and R. Bacon, “The International Distribution of 
Incomes,” in Unfashionable Economics: Essays in Honour of Lord Balogh, ed. P, Streeten (London: 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 1970). 

GNP: Data from International Financial Statistics, 1972 Supplement. 


Nores: United States = 100. 

Consumption estimates, for the United States and eight European countries, derived from 
a regression equation in which real per capita consumption—estimated by Gilbert and Associ- 
ates, Comparative National Products and Price Levels (Paris: OEEC, 1958); and for nineteen 
Latin American countries, by S. Braithwaite, “Real Income Levels in Latin America,” Review 
of Income and Wealth ser. 14, no. 2 (June 1968)—is the dependent variable and the number 
of telephones and quantity of newsprint are the independent variables. 

GNP: Aggregate GNP converted to dollars by means of exchange rates and placed on a 
per capita basis. 

* Relation to United States based on Oshima’s index of decile inequality, which was highly 
correlated with the CR for the six countries for which both were given. 
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among the nonsocialist countries of the 
world, inequality tends to be higher in 
poor countries. 

In the upper half of table 2, the six 
Latin American countries studied by 
Cline are listed in order of increasing in- 
equality. Both consumption per capita 
and GNP per capita tend to diminish as 
the eye travels down the list. This rela- 
tionship remains, although slightly .al- 


tered, if one adjusts the per capita GDP 
to take account of the exchange rate 
bias. However, the rank correlation is 
not perfect; the degree of inequality is 
not a simple function of the real income 
level even among relatively homogene- 
ous countries. This qualification is 
underscored by Oshima’s comparisons 
of Asian countries, summarized in the 
lower part of table 2. 
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Further evidence of the inverse asso- 
ciation between inequality and per cap- 
ita real incomes is provided by Lydall’s 
careful international comparisons of the 
size distribution of wages and salaries 
for more than a score of heterogeneous 
countries. Lydall’s measures of inequal- 
ity, per capita consumption and per 
capita GNP are set forth in table 3. 
The rank correlations between the in- 
equality measures and the per capita 
measures vary from 0.45 to 0.77.2? 


Inequality and economic growth 


If incomes tend to be more equally 
distributed in high income countries, 
can it be inferred that economic growth 
will bring more equality to today’s less 
developed countries (LDCs)? Some 
years ago, Professor Kuznets suggested 
that income inequality in the advanced 
countries may have widened in the early 
phases of economic growth before it 
had narrowed. l 

The factors that determine long term 
trends in the size distribution are vari- 


ous and offsetting. In the early stages. 


of growth, changes accentuating differ- 
ences in incomes may be dominant; the 
increasing differentiation of economic 
. activity may lead to a greater dispersion 
of incomes even within the agricultural 
sector. For example, it was recently 
reported that the “Green Revolution” 
in India, with its “miracle” rice and 
wheat seeds, greatly increased the value 
of land, which in turn resulted in the 


12. The Spearman coefficients of rank cor- 
relation are as follows: 


Ps Pio Pas 
With consumption 
per capita = 62: 73 =F 45 
With GNP 
per capita SE SIS OS 


-All the coefficients are significant at the 0.025 
level. 

13. 5. Kuznets, “Economic Growth and In- 
come Inequality,” American Economic Review 
45 (March 1955), pp. 1-28. 


tendency of land owners to rid them- 
selves of tenants and to use the plentiful 
supply of hired labor. Within the cities, 
economi¢ development tends to bring 
sharp differences in income levels be- 
tween those who have jobs and those 
who do not. Recent migrants from 
rural areas tend to have the lowest 
wages, and large income differences also 
develop between those employed in ser- 
vices and traditional industry, on the 
one hand, and those employed by mod- 
ern industry, foreign enterprises and 
government, on the other hand. 

Government development policies in 
many developing countries have aiso 
contributed to inequality. Strong sup- 
port for industrialization has often re- 
sulted in: (1) relative diminution of 
agricultural incomes, (2) substantial 
profits in commerce and industry and 
(3) high income levels for the small 
proportion of the labor force with jobs 
in favored sectors. 

Economic growth may foster greater 
equality in later stages of economic de- 
velopment. As industry expands and 
agriculture shrinks, the number of low 
income workers in agriculture declines 
and the difference between income levels 
in agriculture and nonagriculture nar- 
rows. Diminution in wunderemploy- 
ment, unemployment, the number of 
self-employed and the unskilled cate- 
gory also reduce inequality. These 
changes increase the share of labor 
income and diminish the share of 
property income, thus reinforcing the 
trend’ towards a more equal income 
distribution. 

Also, account must be taken of the 
impact of government taxing and spend- 
ing. In the developed countries, gov- 
ernment fiscal policy is an income- 
equalizing force, although to a lesser 
degree, this is true in LDCs. Meerman 
recently reported that the impact of 
government taxing and spending in the 
United States was to lower the CR 
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TABLE 3 


MEASURES OF DISPERSION OF BEFORE-TAX-MONEY WAGES AND SALARIES OF FULL TIME 
MALES IN NONAGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES, . 


TWENTY-FIVE COUNTRIES 
on nn eneee aeaea e 


COUNTRY AND YEAR 


PERCENTAGE OF MEDIAN INCOME RECEIVED U.S. DOLLARS PER CAPITA 


BY SPECIFIED PERCENTILE 


Ps 

(1) 
Czechoslovakia, 1964 165 
New Zealand, 1960-1 178 
Hungary, 1964 180 
Australia, 1959-60 185 
Denmark, 1956 ` 200 
United Kingdom, 1960-1 200 
Sweden, 1959 200 
Yugoslavia, 1963 200 
Poland, 1960 200 
Germany (F. R.), 1957 205 
Canada, 1960-1 205 
Belgium, 1964 206 
United States, 1959 206 
Austria, 1957 210 
Netherlands, 19597 215 
Argentina, 1961 215 
Spain, 1964 220 
Finland, 1960 250 
France, 1963 280 
Japan, 1955 270 
Brazil, 1953 380 
India, 1958-9 400 
Ceylon, 1963 400 
Chile, 1964] 400 
Mexico, 1960 450 


Pio Pys Consumption GNP 
1960 1961 
(2) (3) (4) (5) 
145 85 — — 
150 83 1367 1260 
155 83 — — 
157 84 {274 1524 
160 82 1208 1434 
162 80 1145 1461 
165 78 1494 1891 
166 80 316 — 
170 76 375 — 
165 77 1085 1449 
166 79 1410 2128 
164 82 989§ 1327 
167 75 1860 2830 
170 80 834 982 
175 70 895 1056 
175 75 569 710 
180 75 522 383 
200 73 1023 1225 
205 73 1080 1451 
211 64 739 565 
250 — 190 215 
300 65 92 77\\ 
300 — 170 138 
300 — 485 559 
280 65 436 352 


Sources: Columns (t)-(3): H. Lydall, The Structure of Earnings (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1968). Column (4): W. Beckerman and R. Bacon, “The International Distribution of Incomes.” 
Column (5): Mainly from IMF, International Financial Statistics, Supplement to 1972 issues. 

* Income recipients are arrayed from highest to lowest. The Ps income is the income of the 
recipient who is 5 percent down the list from the top. For Czechoslovakia, this income was 1.65 


times the median—or middle—income. 
+ Married couples treated as single units. 


Í Very rough estimates based on data for manual workers only. 


§ Belgium—Luxembourg. 
| GDP. 


by 11 to 22 percent, depending on 
the method of estimation, as against 
1.5 to 9.3 percent in three developing 
countries,14 


14. J. Meerman, “Fiscal Incidence in Em- 
pirical Studies of Income Distribution in Poor 
Countries,” Agency for International Develop- 


Whether these various influences upon 
equality actually fall into a typical pat- 


ment Discussion Paper no. 25 (Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Department of State, December 
1972). See also C. McLure, Jr., “The Inci- 
dence of Taxation in Colombia,” in Fiscal Re- 
form for Colombia, ed. M. Gillis (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard Law School, 1971). 
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TABLE 4 


CHANGES IN INEQUALITY AND IN THE INCOME OF LOWER INCOME GROUPS, 
SEVEN COUNTRIES, SELECTED PERIODS 





AVERAGE. %SHAREOFLowest ® Inpex or REAL FAMILY CONCEN- 
FAMILY 20% 60% INCOME OF LOWEST TRATION 
INCOME 20% 60% RATIO 
(1) © (2) (3) (4) =(1)X(2) (5) =(1) X(3) (6) 

Argentina i 
a. 1953 1298 7.4 31.9 .412 
b. 1961 1454 7.0 30.5 A34 
c. Index (b/a) 112.0 94.6 95.6 106 107 

Brazil 
a. 1960 513 1.2 18.2 59 
b. 1970 679 2.1 16.8 .63 
c. Index (b/a) 132.4 ‘175.0 92.3 232 122 . 

Ceylon 
a. 1953 5.20 27.80 46 
b. 1963 4.45 27.47 A5 
c. Index (b/a) 113 85.6 98.8 97 112 

Colombia 
a. 1947 57.0* 
b. 1961 . 54.0* 
c. Index (b/a) 138.5 94,7* 131* 

India . 
a. 1951-52 to 1954-55 88.375 43 23.5 40 
b. 1955-56 to 1959-60 93.14 3.0 17.4 , 54 
c. Index (b/a) 105.4 69.8 74.0 74 78 

“Mexico 
a. 1950 740 6.1 24.6 525 
b. 1963. 899 3.5 21.2 543 
c. Index (b/a) 121:5 57.4 86.2 70 105 

Puerto Rico 
a. 1953 1870 5.6 30.3 „415 
b. 1963 2992 4.5 27.8 449 
c. Index (b/a) 160.0 80.4 91.7 129 147 


Sources: Argentina, India, Mexico and Puerto Rico: R. Weisskoff, “Income Distribution and 


Economic Growth”? (Ph. D. diss., Harvard University, 1969). 


Brazil: A. Fishlow, “Brazilian Size Distribution of Income,” American Economic Review 62 


(May 1972). 


Ceylon: Survey of Consumer Finances, "1963, (Colombo: Central Bank of Ceylon, 1964). 


Colombia: R. M. Bird, “Income Distribution and Tax Policy in Colombia,’ Economic De- 
velopment and Cultural Change 18, no. 4 (July, 1970). 
Index of real GDP per capita for India from National Accounts of Less Developed Countries, 


1950-66, (Paris: O.E.C.D. Development Center, July 1968). 


sources given above. 


‘Other data in column (1) are from 


tern of timing in most countries is an 
open question, as yet. The historical 
record does not show a phase of growing 
inequality in the developed countries, 
perhaps because the statistics do not go 
back far enough. Professor Kuznets’ 
study of the record does show narrowing 
inequality in the developed countries, 
a trend which occurred mainly since 
World War I.75 Oshima has suggested 
that a narrowing of inequality must 
have occurred recently in Taiwan and 
Japan.*® He infers from the declines in 
both countries in underemployment, 
tenancy farming and agricultural-non- 
agricultural income gaps that incomes 
` during the 1960s were more equally 
distributed than they were before World 
War II. 

It appears—as Professor Kuznets has 
pointed out—-that the degree of inequal- 
ity observed in today’s LDCs is not so 
very different from that found in the 
developed countries in the 1920s and 
1930s. However, the level of income 
in today’s LDCs is so much lower 
that the burden of inequality is a more 
serious one.’ 

Recently, concern has been voiced 
about the increase in inequality over 
time in LDCs. “Rapid growth, it is 


15. Kuznets, “Quantitative Aspects.” 

16. Oshima, “Income Inequality,” p. 29. 

17. Kuznets, “Quantitative Aspects.” 

18. Mahbub ul Haq, “Employment and In- 
come Distribution in the 1970’s: A New Per- 
spective,’ Development Digest, Agency for 
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suggested, has sometimes by-passed the 
masses, and the fear has even been 
expressed that not only the relative in- 
come of the poor, but even their abso- 
lute income, has been declining. Obvi- 
ously, the most direct evidence of the 
impact of economic growth on the dis- 
tribution of income would involve the 
comparison of income distributions for 
different points in time within develop- 
ing countries. Some limited evidence 
on this point, which relies heavily upon 
the work of R. Weisskoff,’® consists of 
data on seven developing countries— 
including Puerto Rico; the data are 
summarized in table 4. l 

The data indicate that inequality has 
increased over periods ranging from five 
to fourteen years in all the countries 
except Ceylon (see columns 4, 5 and 
6 of table 4). In Ceylon the overall 
degree of inequality has probably di- 
minished more and the share of the low 
income groups declined less than the 
figures suggest; this discrepancy is 
caused by a statistical change in the 
survey data for the two dates.?? 


International Development, 9, no. 4 (October 
1971), pp. 3-8. 

19. R. Weisskoff, Income Distribution and 
Economic Growth (Ph.D. diss., Harvard Uni- 
versity, 1969). 

20. The decline in the share of the lower 
income groups is at least partly a statistical 
artifact. The reason is that servants were 
included as members of the employer’s spend- 
ing unit in the 1953 survey, but were regarded 
as separate spending units in the 1963 survey. 





Nores: Currency units for family income and concepts for shares as follows: 


Family income 


Shares refer to: 


Personal income of families 

Money income of economically 
active persons 

Income of spending units 


Income of persons 
Personal income of households 
Personal income of families 


Argentina 1960 pesos 
Brazil 1960 U. S. $ 
Ceylon Index of real income 

per income receiver 
Colombia Index of per capita GDP 
India Index of per capita GDP 
México 1954 pesos (monthly) 
Puerto Rico 1958 U.S. $ 


* Bottom 88 percent. 


Personal income of families 
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However, an Increase In inequality 
does not necessarily betoken a worsen- 
ing of the lot of the bottom groups in 
the income distribution. The real per 
capita income of a given percentile 
segment of the income distribution—for 
example, the lowest 20 percent—will be 
greater or smaller depending upon 
whether the product 

sed 

So Yo 
is greater or smaller than 1—where the 
first term represents the ratio of the 
group’s share in the current period to 
its share in the base period, and the 
second term represents the ratio of the 
nation’s per capita income in the current 
period to its per capita income in the 
base period in constant prices. The 
data for these ratios are found in col- 
umns 1 to 3 of table 4, and the product 
of the ratios, in columns 4 and 5. For 
example, for Brazil the figures for the 
bottom 60 percent are: 


16.8 _ 679 

ig "Sig. e 
where the data in the first fraction are 
the shares from column 3, and the fig- 
ures in the second fraction are Fishlow’s 
data on real per capita income in col- 
umn 1. The product, the index of real 
income per capita for the low income 
group, is entered in column 5. In this 


21. Let p= percent of population in the 
income group; S= share of total income re- 
ccived by population in the group; Y = per 
capita income of nation in constant prices; 
N = population of the nation. The per capita 


income of the income group is: 





The ratio of the per capita income of the 
group for two years, 1 and 0, is: 


(i-S)/p _ Vi S 
(Yo-Se)/p Yo So 


case, the real income of the lowest 60 
percent increased by 22 percent over the 
ten year period. 

In India, on, the other hand, the data 
in table 4 indicate sharp declines in the 
shares of the low income groups over a 
briefer period. The problems of mea- 
surement are extraordinarily great in 
this populous and complicated country; 
the possibility of error is correspond- 
ingly large. Comparisons of other dis- . 
tributions for India indicate little 
change in equality for approximately 
the same period.?? However, the two 
estimates in table 4 have the advantage 
of having been produced by the same 
author, S. Swamy. 

If the countries are ranked according 
to the per capita rates of growth in real 
income, the percentage changes in the 
real income of the low income groups 
appear as listed in table 5. The main 
evidence of a decline in real income for 
low income groups rests on the ques- 
tionable data for India and on the 
marked decline among the lowest 20 
percent in Mexico. It is possible that 
additional data, especially for the lowest 
5 or 10 percent of the income distribu- 
tion, would reveal other cases of a fall 
in real income. Perhaps the best judg- 
ment on the basis of these data is that, © 
while there have been some situations 
in which the real as well as the relative 
income of the lowest income groups has 
worsened, such cases may not have been 
pervasive. There is also a hint that 
such an untoward development is more 
likely to be associated with slow in- 
come growth--say, of 1 or 2 percent per 
annum—than with rapid growth—say, 
of 3 or 4 percent per annum. 

The small size of the sample, the 


22. See, Weisskoff, Income Distribution, p. 
112. The Swamy distributions are explained 
in S. Swamy, “Structural Changes and the 


‘Distribution of Income by Size: The Case 


of India,” Review of Income and Wealth ser. 
13, no. 2 (June 1967), pp. 155—174. 
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TABLE 5 


GrOWwWTH RATES IN REAL FAMILY INCOME AND PERCENT CHANGES IN 
; REAL INCOME OF Low INCOME GROUPS 


GROWTH PER 
ANNUM IN REAL 
FAMILY INCOME 


PERCENT CHANGE IN 
REAL INCOME OF LOWEST 
260% 60% 


India 43 


$ NUMBER $F 
YEARS 
Ceylon 10 
Argentina 8 
Mexico 13 
Colombia 14 
Brazil 10 
Puerto Rico 10 


* Refers to bottom 88 percent. 


varying lengths of the periods covered 
and, above all, the uncertainties of the 
data mitigate against drawing any firm 
conclusion on the connection between 
growth rates and changes in the real 
income of the low income groups. The 
relationship suggested is not implausi- 
ble; in the usual pattern of develop- 
ment, it may take rapid expansion to 
absorb into employment underemployed 
and unemployed persons to a sufficient 
degree to raise the average real incomes 
of the lower income groups. 

Less direct evidence on the associa- 
tion between changes in inequality and 
growth in real per capita GNP may be 
obtained from cross-sectional studies. 
A compilation of income distribution 
figures for forty-four developing coun- 
tries (see appendix table), by Adelman 
and Morris,’ provides a larger number 
of countries, at the price of a much 
lower degree of comparability of the 
data for the different countries.2* The 


23. Adelman and Morris, “An Anatomy of 
Patterns.” 

24. The Fishlow study cited earlier will 
serve to illustrate the uncertainties of the 


1.2 —6.5 —5.4 
1.2 —0.03 +11 
1.4 +0.7 +0.8 
1.5 —2.7 -+-0.4 
2.4 = -+-2.0* 
2.8 +8.8 +2.0 
4.8 +2.6 +3.9 


errors in the data may be reduced by 
taking averages for groups of countries; 
this has been done in table 6. The 
countries are grouped according to their 
1961 GNP per capita in United States 
dollars. 

In some important respects, the low- 
est GNP class—consisting of Tanzania, 
Chad, Burma, Dahomey and Niger— 
is characterized by the most equal dis- 
tribution. The share of the lowest 20 
percent is higher than in any of the 
other groups. With per capita GNPs 
below 75 dollars—a survival level 
which, itself, is difficult for a Western 
writer to comprehend—the larger share 
must reflect a downward limit that is 
nearer to the median income than in 
countries that are not quite as poor. 

The greatest inequality exists for the 
countries that fall in the 200 to 400 
dollar range of per capita GNP. These 
countries have the lowest fraction of 
income going to the bottom quintile of 


data. Fishlow’s estimates for Brazil are com- 
pared below with those of Adelman and 
Morris: 


Poorest 60% Top 20% Top 5% 
Adelman and Morris 22.7 61.5 38.4 
Fishlow (families) 
“Original” 20.6 56.7 27.9 
“Corrected” 24.9 53.9 25.0 
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l TABLE 6 
INCOME SHARES AND AVERAGE DOLLAR INCOME FOR ORDINAL INCOME Groups FOR FORTY-FOUR 


COUNTRIES CLASSIFIED BY GNP LEVEL, AROUND 1960 


ORDINAL GROUPS IN INCOME DISWRIBUTION 





1961 GNP NUMBER OF 
Per CapiTa* COUNTRIES 

Poorest Middle Poorest Highest Highest 

20% 40-60% 60% 20% 5% 

A. SHARE OF GROUP IN NATIONAL INCOME 
50-74 5 10.4 11.8 33.0 48,9 29.8 
75-99 6 6.8 11.8 27.6 53.2 23.8 
100-199 9 5.0 12.7 26.9 56.6 27.4 
200-299 8 3.6 10.1 19.9 64.7 38.8 
300-399 5 3.6 8.6 18.2 67.1 38.9 
400-499 5 7.2 15.4 33.6 66.9 35.9 
500-699 3 4.6 12.3 25.5 51.8 21.3 
Over 700 3 6.1 16.1 33.1 46.2 21.3 
B. Per Capita GNP 

50-74 32 39 36 160 392 

75-99 30 59 44 172 199 

100-199 4i 106 73 465 850 

200-299 38 110 77 719 1776 

300-399 66 190 125 1030 2093 

400-499 100 252 172 1252 3042 

500-699 134 436 289 1315 1750 

Over 700 254 607 428 2013 4170 


SouRcE: Basic data on shares from table 1 in I. Adelman and C. T. Morris, “An Anatomy of 


Patterns of Income Distribution in Developing Nations,’ Final Report, Grant ATD/csd-2236 
(Evanston, Il.: Northwestern University, February 1971), Part III. The forty-four countries given 
in this source (see appendix table for original data for individual countries) were arrayed from low 
to high by 1961 GNP per capita, the latter derived from International Financial Statistics, 1972 
Supplement. 

Nores: Group shares in Part A represent simple averages of shares in Adelman and Morris 
table 1 for each GNP class. The data in Part B were derived in the following way: each country’s 
aggregate 1961 GNP in dollars was allocated to each ordinal group in accordance with the shares 
reported in Adelman and Morris. For the countries in each GNP class, the aggregate dollar GNP 
for each ordinal group was summed for all the countries in the class and divided by the sum of their 


populations. The results are entered in Part B. 
* Given in United States dollars. 


the distribution—about 3.6 percent— 
and the largest shares going to the top 
quintile—65 to 67 percent—and to the 
top 5 percent—nearly 39 percent of 
GNP. , 

The income distribution becomes 
more equal at higher GNP levels; in the 
two highest income classes shown in 
table 6, it is not very different from 
that of the developed countries (shown 
in detail in table 7). The data thus 
lend support to Kuznets’ hypothesis 


that inequality widens and then narrows 
as per capita income rises. 

For the LDCs that are not in the two 
extreme categories—that is, those with 
per capita GNPs ranging from 75 to 
700 dollars-—the most consistent differ- 
ence between their income distribution 
and that of the developed countries is, 
as Professor Kuznets has suggested,” 
that the upper income groups in the 


25. Kuznets, “Quantitative Aspects.” 


A 


$ 
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a TABLE 7 
INCOME DISTRIBUTION AT Higher GNP LEVELS 


500-699 class : 
Over 700 class 
5 developed countries* 


Lowest 20%  Hicuesr 20% Tor 5% 
4.6 51.8 21.3 
6.1 46.2 21.3 
4.0 46.3 20.5 


* Average of France, Netherlands, Norway, United Kingdom and United States. Derived from 
U. N. Economic Commission for Latin America, Economic Survey of Latin America, 1969, (New York: 


United Nations, September 1970). 


LDCs have income shares that are 
larger than the corresponding groups in 
the rich countries. For the top 20 per- 
cent, the LDC shares in total income 
shown in table 6 range from 52 to 67 
percent, as compared with 46 percent in 
the five developed countries. 

To see the impact of growth in per 
capita GNP on the absolute level of 
incomes of the bottom of the income 
distribution, average incomes have been 


calculated in the lower part of table 6. 


for each ordinal group at each GNP 
level. There are two cases in which 
the absolute income of the bottom 20 
percent drops, but each decline is small 
and well within the margins of error 
that must be associated with the fig- 
ures; also, the small decline is followed 
by a substantial rise in each case. Of 
course, it is possible that more accurate 
data, particularly data for the bottom 5 
or 10 petcent of the population, would 
tell a different story. However, these 
data do not give much support to the 
view that growth tends to make the 
poor poorer. The cross sectional data 
are more consistent with the hypothesis 
that increases in the level of average 
income of the nation as a whole usually 
improve the lot of all quintiles. 

It may be argued that the extent of 
the improvement for the poorest groups 
is not enough. With low per capita 
incomes, the abysmal poverty of the 
lowest income groups compels priority 


over any other improvement in the na- 
tion’s capacity to provide the neces- 
sities of life. While few would deny 
this as a desirable outcome, some 
think that extensive efforts to increase 
equality would dry up investment and 
stunt growth. 

Others have argued that the upper 
income groups in LDCs often use their 
high incomes for either luxury consump- 
tion or accumulation of capital abroad 
rather than for growth-promoting do- 
mestic investment. The first of these 
criticisms is more likely to be true where 
the upper income classes derive their 
incomes from land ownership; the sec- 
ond, where fear of extensive social and 
political change prevails. It has also 
been claimed that a rise in real wages 
is likely to lead to higher productivity— 
through improving the health and the 
welfare of the workers and through 
providing management with greater in- 
centives to economize on labor. Some 
skepticism has been expressed about 
the impact of such effects in most de- 
veloping countries where only a small 
percentage of the economically active 
population are wage earners. 

A recent pioneering effort by Cline *° 
to assess this issue in quantitative 
terms concludes that the redistribution 
of incomes is unlikely to reduce growth 
substantially. In four Latin American 


26. W. Cline, Potential Effects of Income 
Redistribution. 
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countries—Argentina, Brazil, Mexico 
and Venezuela—Cline estimates that a 
shift in the income distribution to the 
degree of equality found in Great Brit- 
ain would not reduce the annual rate 
of growth in GNP by more than 1 per- 
cent per annum in any of the countries; 
indeed, in Venezuela there would be no 
reduction. However, work along these 
lines is only at its beginning; judgment 
on the impact of different rates of 
growth on the real incomes of the low 
‘income groups is still tentative. 


The world distribution of income 


It is possible to construct a world 
distribution of income by assuming that 
every person in each country receives 
the average income of that country. 
‘Such a distribution does not fully’ re- 
flect the degree of world inequality, be- 
cause it does not incorporate the effects 
of intra-country inequality. Neverthe- 
less, distributions of this character re- 
flect a degree of inequality that is large 
relative to that found in individual 
countries. Attention may be called first 
to the distribution of income among 
sixty-two countries in 1949, 1957 and 
1970 (columns 1, 2 and 5, respectively, 
of table 8). These distributions have 
been estimated by converting each 
country’s per capita income into dollars 
at existing exchange rates. The overall 
degree of inequality, as measured by the 
concentration ratio, is substantially the 
same in all three years. However, there 
has been a shift in shares into the fourth 
quintile from the two lowest quintiles 
of the distribution and, to a lesser 
degree, from the highest quintile. 

Because of the distortions resulting 
from exchange rate conversions, esti- 
mates of the world distribution of con- 
sumption that avoid the use of exchange 
rates altogether are presented in col- 
umns 3 and 4 of table 8. The esti- 


mates, by Beckerman and Bacon,” are 
based on so-called short-cut methods of 
international comparisons. A relation- 
ship was first estimated between real 
per capfta consumpfion, as determined 
in two careful international compari- 
sons, covering more than a score of 
countries, on the one hand, and the 
number of telephones and amount of 
newsprint consumed in each country, on 
the other hand. This relationship was 
then used to estimate real per capita 
consumption in other countries on the 
basis of telephones and newsprint. The 
finding of a lower concentration ratio 
for consumption than for income is 
plausible; the fact that the CR changes 
so little between the two periods ac- 
cords very well with the lack of change 
in the CR for income over a somewhat 
earlier period of similar duration. 

An alternative approach avoiding the 
exchange rate bias also involves an esti- 
mating equation based on complete 
international comparisons of a few coun- 
tries.” Here the relationship is between 
the “real” per capita GNP, estimated 
as a result of careful and detailed inter- 
national comparisons of prices and 
quantities, and the per capita GNP, con- 
verted into dollars by the use of ex- 


27. W. Beckerman and R. Bacon, “The 
International Distribution of Incomes,” in Un- 
fashionable Economics: Essays in Honour of 
Lord Balogh, ed. P. Streeten (London: Weid- 
enfeld and Nicolson, 1970). For further dis- 
cussion of these methods, see, A. Heston, “A 
Comparison of Some Short-cut Methods of 
Estimating Real Product Per Capita,” Review 
of Income and Wealth ser. 19, no. 1 (March 
1973), pp. 79-104. 

28. M. Gilbert and Associates, Comparative 
National Products and Price Levels, (Paris: 
OEEC, 1958); S. Braithwaite, “Real Income 
Levels in Latin America,” Review of Income 
and Wealth ser. 14, no. 2 (June 1968), 
pp. 113-182. 

29. For an example of this approach, see 
P. David, “Just How Misleading Are Official 
Exchange Rate Conversions?” Economic 
Journal 82 (September 1972), pp. 979-990. 
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TABLE 8 
DISTRIBUTION OF WORLD INCOME AND CONSUMPTION 


ORDINAL PERCENTAGE SHARES IN NONSOCIALIST WORLD PERCENTAGE SHARES IN GNP, 1970 
EER "icome Consumption Exchange rate basis Real 
1949 1957 1954-55 1962-63 Nonsocialist All  Nonsocialist All 
world countries world countries 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6): (7) (8) 
0-20% 3.0 2.0 2.5 3.2 1.7 2.2 3.0 3.6 
21-39% 3.5 3.0 3.3 3.8 1.8 3.0 3.2 4.9 
40-59% 6.2 8.5 9.6 8.8 oS 4.1 8.9 6.6 
60-79% 17.2 20.5 24.4 25.8 25.4 212 29.3 25.9 
80-100% 70.1 66.0 60.2 58.4 65.7 69.6 55.6 59.0 
Total 100.0 100.0. 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Addendum: 
Concentra- 
tion ratio: .636- 637 .570 567 .630 .649 525 528 


SsouRrcES: Columns (1) and (2): S. Andic and A. T. Peacock, “The International Distribution of 
Income, 1949 and 1957,” Journal of the Royal Statistical Society ser. A, 124, part 2, (1961). 

Columns (3) and (4) W. Beckerman and R. Bacon, “The International Distribution of Incomes.” 

‘Notes: Columns (1) and (2): Include sixty-two countries with slightly more than half of world 
population. China, USSR and Eastern Europe are the main omitted countries. National income 
in domestic currency was converted in source to dollars at existing exchange rates. 

Columns (3) and (4): Include seventy-two countries with nearly 60 percent of world population. 
Major omissions as in columns (1) and (2), except that Poland and Yugoslavia are included. 

Column (5): Includes same countries as in columns (1) and (2). GNP per capita as reported 
in IBRD, World Bank Atlas: Po pulation, Per Capita Product and Growth Rates, 1972. 

Column (6): As in column (5), but includes all of the nearly 200 countries and territories in the 
Atlas; China, USSR and other centrally planned economies are included. 

Column (7): Country coverage asin column (5), but World Bank GNP estimates, derived mainly 
from exchange rate conversions from domestic currencies, are corrected for deviations of the exchange 
rate from the true purchasing power parity. The formula, derived by S. Ahmad for his doctoral 
dissertation on the basis of preliminary findings of the International Comparison Project, is 


yay / | -736 + 40 : | 


where Y; = real per capita GNP in U, S. dollars, Yf = per capita GNP in U. S. dollars converted 
by the exchange rate, and Y, = U. S. per capita ‘GNP. There were ten observations and R°? = .95. 
Column (8): Country coverage as in column (6), GNP as in column (7). 


change rates. This relationship is then 
used to estimate a real per capita GDP 
for other countries from their GNP 
converted into dollars via the exchange 


and the concentration ratios are the 
lowest found in table 8. If it is indeed 
true that there has been little change in 
world concentration since the 1950s and 


rate. The results, based upon the work 
of 5. Ahmad, are shown in columns 7 
and 8 of table 8. Because the internal 
purchasing power of the currencies of 
poor countries tended to be much larger 
than would be suggested by their ex- 
change rates, the shares of the lower 
ordinal groups in the distribution are 
higher than on the exchange rate basis, 


1960s, these results are not consistent 
with the concentration ratios for con- 
sumption shown in columns 3 and 4. 
The “real” distribution is based on a 
regression that includes a wider range 
of per capita GDPs, but fewer observa- 
tions than the consumption distribution. 
However, both are based on inadequate 
data and methods that are not thor- 
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TABLE 9 


GROWTH IN REAL GNP or DEVELOPED AND Less DEVELOPED COUNTRIES, 
1950-60 anp 1960-71 


DISTRIBUTION 
OF 1970 GNP 
Developed countries 
Total 100.0 
United States 47.9 
All non-United States 52.1 
Canada 4.0 
Europe 38.1 
EEC (the Six) 23.8 
United Kingdom 6.0 
Other 15.0 
Japan 9,7 
Less developed countries 
Total 100.0 
Latin America 33.8 
Argentina 6.3 
Brazil 8.6 
Chile 1.8 
Mexico 8.2 
Venezuela 2.4 
Asia 45.6 
Israel 1.4 
India 16.4 
Taiwan 1.7 
South Korea 2.5 
Philippines 3.2 
Thailand 2.0 
Africa 10.9 
Other 9,7 


e e 
RATE OF GROWTH* 


GNP per Capita Total GNP 
1950-69 1960-71 


1950-60 1960-71 
2.8 3.6 4.1 4.7 
1.4 2.7 3.2 3.9 
4.0 4.4 5.1 5.5 
2.1 3.4 4.3 5.2 
4.1 3.7 4.8 4.6 
5.0 4.1 5.9 5.1 
2.3 2.1 2.7 2.7 
4,4 6.6 6.1 8.0 
7.1 9.5 8.2 10.6 
2.5 3.1 4.8 5.6 
2.1 2.8 5.0 5.6 
0.8 2.5 2.8 4.0 
3.8 3.7 6.8 6.5 
1.2 2.9 3.8 4.8 
2.6 3.5 5.8 6.8 
4.2 2.4 8.2 5.9 
n.a 3.1 n.a 5.6 
6.5 4,9 10.0 8.3 
2.3 1.5 4.2 4.0 
4.3 7.0 7.7 9.7 
2.1 6.8 4.9 9.3 
3.4 2.5 6.5 5.9 
n.a 4.4 n.a 7.7 
n.a 2.0 n.a 4.5 
n.a 5.9 na 7.1 


Source: Agency for International Development, Gross National Product Growth Rates and 


Trend Data (May 10, 1972). 


Norte: Data refer to forty-four less developed countries and to twenty-two developed non- 


communist countries, 
* Given in percent per annum. 


oughly reliable; thus, it is hard to de- 
fend the conjecture that the CR for 
consumption is too high rather than 
that the CR for real GNP is too low. 
The distributions which have been 
discussed relate to a group of mainly 
onsocialist countries which accounted 
for 50 to 60 percent of the world’s 
population. In column 6 of table 8, 
the distribution on the exchange rate 
basis is extended to all countries of the 
world, and in column 8, the adjusted 


distribution is so extended. The effects 
of the additions—of which the most 
important are China, the USSR and 
Eastern Europe—is to raise the CR 
slightly. 

Further light may be shed upon the 
trends in income equality, or inequality, 
among nations by comparing growth 
rates for rich and poor countries. Data 
(listed in table 9) support the often 
repeated statement that world income 
inequality has been increasing as a re- 
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See ran 
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` sult of more rapid growth rates in per 
capita GNP. The differences are not 
as large as those which are often im- 
plied, but even sq one may ask why 
this trend toward inequality is not more 
evident in the CRs of the income dis- 
tributions in columns 1, 2 and 5 of 
table 8. One possibility is that the 


distributions are unreliable evidence of: 


changes in the true world income dis- 
tribution; an alternative explanation 
may be that the growth rates involve 
equalizing changes as well as changes 
that produce greater inequality. Thus, 
within the developed countries, the 
below average growth rates of the 
United States and Canada—high in- 
come countries—and the above average 
growth rates of Japan and the six Com- 
mon Market countries operated in an, 
equalizing direction. 

Among the LDCs, there were also 
some differences in growth rates that 
tended to diminish inequality. Some 
high income LDCs, such as Argentina 
and Chile, had low growth rates in per 
capita GNP, while others with relatively 
low beginning per capita incomes, such 
as South Korea, Thailand and Brazil, 


had rapid growth. Of course, differential 
growth rates also operated in the oppo- 
site direction; India, a very poor coun- 
try from the start, lagged in its growth 
rate behind the average for developing - 
countries. 

Even if the relative growth rates 
within each of the two groups of coun- 
tries reduced overall inequality, no one 
can look with equanimity on the grow- 
ing polarization of income levels in the 
world. Indeed, it is a sad gauge of 
world economic progress that the per- 
capita GNP, measured in terms of the - 
value of 1970 United States dollars, 
was 110 dollars or less for one-fifth of 
the world’s population, 165 dollars or 
less for two-fifths and 310 dollars or 
less for three-fifths. The inescapable 
conclusion is that the benefits of eco- 
nomic progress have been confined to 
a minority of the world’s population. 
The application of modern science 
and technology has not, nearly three- 
quarters of the way through the twenti- 
eth century, provided anything which 
approximates the Western minimum 
standard of living for the substantial 
majority of the human race. 


APPENDIX TABLE 


INCOME SHARES RECEIVED BY VARIOUS ORDINAL Groups, Crrca 1960, AND 
Per Carita GNP, 1961, Forty-Four COUNTRIES 


ORDINAL GROUPS 


Poorest Poorest 

20% 68% 

Tanzania 9,75 29.25 
Chad 12.00 35.00 
Burma 10.00 36.00 
Dahomey 8.00 30.00 
Niger 12.00 35.00 
Malagasy 7.00 23.00 
Kenya 7.00 21.00 
Nigeria 7.00 23.00 
India 8.00 36.00 
‘ Pakistan 6.50 33.00 
Sudan 5.60 29.30 


Middle Highest Highest 1961 per capita 
40-60% 5% 20% GNP* 
9.85 42.90 61.00 53.6 
12.00 23.00 43,00 63.0 
13.00 28.21 48.50 66.3 
12.00 32.00 50.00 71.6 
12.00 23.00 42.00 74.0 
9.00 37.00 59.00 75.0 
7.00 22.20 64.00 75.3 
9.00 38.38 60.90 75.6 
16.00 8.00 42.00 76.6 
15.50 20.00 45.00 81.0 
14.30 17.10 48.10 97.9 
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APPENDIX TABLE (continued) 


ORDINAL GROUPS 


Poorest Poorest Middle Highest Highest 1961 per captia 

20% 60% 40-60% @ 5% 20% GNP# 
Sierre Leone 3.80 19.20 9.10 33.80 64.10 100.0 
Bolivia 4.00 26.60 8.90 35.70 59.10 117.0 
Ceylon 4.45 27.47 13.81 18.38 52.31 137.9 
Morocco 7.10 22.20 7.10 20.60 65.40 150.0 
Taiwan 4,50 29.00 14.80 24.10 52.00 159.8 
Philippines 4.30 24.70 12.00 27.50 55.86 186.7 
Ivory Coast 8.00 30.00 12.00 29.00 55.00 192.1 
Senegal 3.00 20.00 10.00 36.00 64.00 195.7 
Ecuador 6.30 42.60 26.10 21.50 41.80 195.7 
Rhodesia 4.00 20.00 8.00 60.00 65.00 203.1 
Iraq 2.00 16.00 8.00 34.00 68.00 205.3 
Tunisia 4.97 20.57 9.95 22.44 65.00 211.9 
Brazil 3.50 22.70 10.20 38.40 61.50 214.9 
Peru 4.04 17.10 8.30 48.30 67.60 225.4 
El Salvador 5.50 23.60 11.30 33.00 61.40 227.0 
Lebanon 3.00 23.00 15.80 34.00 61.00 268.5 
Colombia 221 15.88 8.97 40.36 68.06 282.1 
Zambia 6.27 26.95 11.10 37.50 57.10 305.7 
Gabon 2.00 15.00 7.00 47.00 71.00 339.2 
Libya 0.11 1.78 1.28 46.40 89.50 340.1 
Mexico 3.66 21.75 11.25 28.52 58.04 351.9 
Costa Rica 6.00 25.40 12.10 35.00 60.00 362.6 
Surinam 10.70 37.00 14.74 1540 4240 404.4 
Jamaica 2.20 19.00 10.80 31.20 61.50 412.0 
Panama 4.90 28.16 13.80 34.50 56.70 415.8 
South Africa 1.94 16.27 10.16 39,38 57.36 454.0 
Greece 9.00 34.10 12.30 23.00 49.50 475.4 
Chile 5.40 27.00 12.00 22.60 52.30 558.9 
Japan 4.70 31.10 15.80 14.80 46.00 564.7 
Trinidad-Tobago 3.60 18.52 9.16 26.60 57.00 597.2 
Argentina 7.00 30.40 13.10 29.40 52.00 710.0 
Venezuela 4,40 30.00 16.60 23.20 47.10 968.1 
Israel 6.80 38.80 18.60 11.20 39.40 1334.9 


Sources: Shares: I. Adelman and C. T. Morris, “An Anatomy of Patterns.” 
1961 GNP: International Monetary Fund, International Financial Statistics, 1972 Supple- 
ment. 


* Given in United States dollars. 
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ABSTRACT: What can be called the American standard 
method of reporting income inequality needs to be seen as a 
highly simplified treatment of a complex matter. Broad gen- 
eralizations, particularly with regard to changes in inequality 
over time, are to be mistrusted. Special purpose distributions, 
including one on the distributional effects of a broadly con- 
ceived system of transfers, might be more useful than the one 
overall distribution. The latter does not significantly help in 
understanding the causes of, and justifications for, existing 
income inequalities. It has had only limited use as a per- 
formance indicator for the national economy and is seldom 
referred to when decisions about specific legislative measures 
that have redistributional effects are made. This may be 
because public concern does not focus upon overall income 
equality as such, but upon particular differences. 
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N this country, the size distribution 

of income is most commonly repre- 
sented by what may be referred to as 
the American standard distribution. 
The Bureau of Census developed this 
method; since 1947, the bureau has 
used it in annual sample surveys of 
households to determine how families 
and unrelated individuals share the na- 
tion’s income.+ These surveys are based 
upon key concepts which will be dis- 
_ cussed, following a brief review of some 
of the leading findings of the surveys. 


THE PATTERN oF INEQUALITY 


Between 1947 and 1972 the per cap- 
ita income, adjusted for price increases, 
went up about 2 percent per year, on 
the average,.or a total of 50 percent. 
In 1970 the median family income was 
about 10,000 dollars. However, some 
families have incomes below zero—that 

is, they experience losses—and some re- 

ceive incomes almost one thousand 
times the median. If one arrays all in- 
` comes from highest to lowest, converts 
the array into a frequency distribution 
and then charts the numbers—income- 
receiving units on the vertical axis 
against absolute income on the hori- 
zontal axis—one finds that the vast 
majority are clustered within a narrow 
range of incomes; 80 percent have in- 
comes between 4,000 and 20,000 dollars. 
This chart will show a distribution that 
is not normal or bell-shaped, as are 
many distributions found in nature, but 
has a distinct skewness to the right. 

A frequency distribution highlights 
the range of incomes, but does not 
_ summarize well the manner in which 
total income is shared. For that pur- 
pose, it is best to array the income- 


1. Results of these surveys are reported in, 
U.S., Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
the Census, Current Population Reports, 
Series P-60 (Washington, D.C.: Government 
Printing Office). 


receiving units by size of income, select, 
perhaps, the top 10 percent of such 
units and compare their share of total 
incomee with that of successively lower 
ranked 10 percent groups. In 1970 the 
top ten percent, with incomes above 
20,000 dollars, received 28 percent of 
total income; the bottom group, with 
incomes under 4,000 dollars, had 2 per- 
cent of the total: This ratio of 14 to 1 
has been relatively constant, as has the 
ratio of 42 to 5 for the top fifth and 
lower fifth. 

A graphic representation of this shar- 
ing of Income can be illustrated by 
what is known as a Lorenz curve. To 
set up this graph, one starts with cumu- 
lative percentages of income on the 
vertical, and cumulative percentages of 
income-receiving units on the horizontal, 
axis. Next, a forty-five degree line is 
drawn connecting the left hand corner 
point of zero percent of income and in- 
come receivers with the upper right hand 
corner point of 100 percent of income 
and income receivers; this serves as a 
reference line of zero inequality. One 
then plots the actual percentages of in- 
come received by the lowest 10 percent, 
the lowest 20 percent and so forth, con- 
necting at the upper right hand corner 
with 100 percent of receivers getting 
100 percent of income. This gives a 
picture of income inequality which can 
be summarized by comparing the area 
below the actual Lorenz curve with the 
area below the zero inequality reference 
line. This comparison is called the 
Lorenz or Gini concentration ratio. 

In recent years this ratio has been ap- 
proximately .360 in the United States— 
that is, 36 percent of the way between 
perfect equality, wherein each unit 
would have the same income, and per- 
fect inequality, in which case one unit 
would receive all the income. Between 
1947 and 1964 the Gini ratio for fami- 
lies varied from a low of .351 in 1957 
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to a high of .379 in 1949.2 There is no 
conclusive evidence that income in- 
equality was ever substantially lower 
than these recent yatios indicate; how- 
ever, there is a basis for believing that 
World War II produced a shock effect 
which reduced the income shares of the 
top 5 and 10 percent groups from higher 
prewar levels without changing the share 
of the lower half. 

The Gini ratio is somewhat lower in 
the United Kingdom and in other West- 
ern European nations than it is in the 
United States. It is generally thought 
that this ratio is greater in most less 
developed countries. However, such 
comparisons häve limited value since the 
data are incomplete and the institutions 
noncomparable. Some crude data sug- 
gest that, for the more than three billion 
people in the world, the United States— 
with but 6 percent of the world’s popu- 
lation—may have 40 percent of the 
world’s income; China and India—with 
a third of the world’s people—have 
about 20 percent of the total. 


KEY CONCEPTS USED IN THE AMERICAN 
STANDARD DISTRIBUTION 


The Gini ratio for a given year and 
changes in it from year to year are 
determined, in part, by key definitions 
used in constructing an income distribu- 
tion. This means that if one is to 
appreciate the specific and limited 
meaning of the income inequality re- 
ported by the American standard 
method, one must comprehend its con- 
cepts of income, income period and in- 
come-receiving unit and its method of 
ranking income receivers. It is also 


2. US,, Department of Commerce, Trends 
in the Income of Families and Persons in the 
United States, 1947-1964, Technical Paper 17, 
prepared for the Bureau of the Census by 
Mary F. Henson (Washington, D.C.: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1967), pp. 176-179, 
table 24; see pp. 34-36 for a good exposition 
of the computation of the Gini ratio. 


r 


helpful to consider some alternatives to 
the American standard distribution. 

The census concept of income is total 
money income, which includes: money 
earned by labor and through property 
ownership; government cash transfer 
payments, such as social security bene- 
fits; private pensions and annuities; and 
alimony and regular contributions from 
persons not in the household. It ex- 
cludes: capital gains and losses; insur- 
ance benefits other than annuities; non- 
money items, such as undistributed cor- 
porate profits, employer-paid fringe 
benefits, imputed rent from owner- 
occupied housing and consumer dura- 
bles; home production, such as child 
care services; and government noncash 
benefits, such as food stamps, public 
housing, health care and education. No 
correction is made for taxes paid—ex- 
cept for the corporation income tax— 
contributions to private pensions and 
annuities or contributions to other fami- 
lies; nor is deduction made for the ex- 
penses of earning income, such as com- 
muting costs and payments for child 
care. No correction is made for differ- 
ences In experience of work satisfaction, 
leisure or disameénities, such as air pollu- 
tion. . 

Modifications of the total money idea 
would, in some instances, lead to a find- 
ing of more income inequality. For 
example, this would follow from inclu- 
sion of capital gains, undistributed cor- 
porate profits and employee fringe bene- 
fits. However, accounting for other 
items, such as income taxes paid, re- 
ceipt of government noncash benefits, 
home production and expenses of 
earning income, would intimate less 
inequality. 

The income period used in the Amer- 
ican standard distribution is one year, 
which seems reasonable enough at first 
glance. However, it should be noted 
that it produces a specific pattern of 
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inequality different from that based on 
a shorter, or longer, period. Some types 
of income—for example, farm income—~ 
‘are realistically calculated over a longer 
investment period than one year. Also, 
some people enter, or leave, the labor 
force or form new family units during 
the year in question. For these reasons 
one can expect to find more inequality 
using a one-year income period than a 
two- or three-year period span. To 
compensate for these timing problems, 
some have advocated measurement of 
a family’s permanent, or normalized, 
income purged of transitory ups and 
downs. On the other hand, some policy 
purposes demand an income period of 
less than a year—for example, public 
_ assistance benefits are calculated against 
one month’s income. 

Similar plasticity of observed inequal- 
ity may be noted with respect to the 
definition of the income-receiving unit. 
In the American standard distribution, 
this unit may be one unrelated person 
or it may be a group of persons living 
together—related by blood, marriage 
or adoption—and pooling income or 
expenses. There may be subfamilies 
within the unit; of course, there may 
be more than one person receiving in- 
come within the unit. As has been 
noted, there is no subtraction from in- 
come for contributions made to persons 
outside the unit; nor is there any in- 
come adjustment for special needs of 
members of the group. 

A more basic consideration is the 
lack of adjustment for the number of 
people in the receiving unit. A single 
- person with 10,000 dollars of income is 
richer, in a certain sense, than is a fam- 
ily of eight at the same income level. 
There are two alternative ways to 
handle this problem: (1) convert in- 
come to an equivalent level of living 
basis—in this case, reducing the income 
rank of the family of eight persons and 
recalculating the degree of inequality; 


and (2) alter the income-receiving unit 
from family to individual and assign © 
some income to children, as well as 
adults, ° ranking alle individuals. The 
matter of ranking, then, is entangled 
with the definitions of income and 
receiving units. 

Thus, key definitions and methods 
influence our impressions of inequality 
within. a nation at a moment in time 
and cloud our comparisons over time 
and across nations. Some people may 
shift their income from included to ex- 
cluded items, or vice versa; the timing 
of income may change; the amount of 
doubling up and sharing of mcome 
among relatives may change. Such 
changes have been considerable in the 
American economy in recent decades, 
and they compel caution in the exami- 
nation of claims of clear findings of 
change, or constancy, in income inequal- 
ity. Since the underlying role of the 
family, the employer, the insurance 
company and the government are all 
changing, any single measure of income 
inequality is likely to be an illusory 
measure of an elusively moving reality. 


THREE ALTERNATIVE DISTRIBUTIONS 


Because of the complexity of these 
matters, students of income distribution 
tend to shy away from use of one single, 
all purpose measure of inequality and 
to offer a variety of special purpose 
distributions aimed at particular issues.’ 
We may classify these as producer, con- 
sumer and power distributions. The first 
seeks clues about how the interaction 
of supply and demand for productive 
factors—some 85 million workers and 
3 trillion dollars of personally-owned 
wealth—-determines earned incomes. 
In this instance, income is defined 
as pretax earnings, with each earner 


3. Robert J. Lampman, “Recent Changes in 
Income Inequality Reconsidered,” American 
Economic Review 44 (June 1954), pp. 251- 
268. 
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ranked as a separate receiving unit. 
Nonearners might well be omitted 
from such a distribution; attention 
might be confineds to men ofe prime 
working age who worked a full year, 
in order to get a picture of prime 
earnings inequality. 

On the other hand, inequality of 
consumer power would best be indi- 
cated by measuring posttax, and post- 
transfer income, and adjusting income 
or rank for family size. An interesting 
application of the latter adjustment is 
the setting of poverty lines for families 
of different sizes in connection with 
President Johnson’s War on Poverty.* 

If the policy interest is not reduction 
of poverty but restraint of the rich, 
then a more appropriate distribution 
might aim at general market power. 
Here, the income definition should in- 
clude capital gains and other changes 
on capital account; the time period 
should be relatively long; and the 
income-receiving unit should be broad 
enough to catch strategic interfamily 
and interfirm connections. There is no 
official line separating the rich from the 
nonrich at present; however, such a line’ 
would presumably pay attention to net 
worth, as well as to current income. 

This review of variants of the Amer- 
ican standard distribution suggests that 
there are numerous reasons for concern 
with inequality of income and that there 
is some merit in constructing a special 
distribution to reflect each basis for 
concern. There is also analytical inter- 
est in how a producer, or primary dis- 
tribution, is transformed into a con- 
sumer, or secondary distribution.’ This 


4. Social Security Bulletin, January 1965, 
“Counting the Poor: Another Look at the 
Poverty Profile.” Also, Current Population 
` Reports, Series P-23, No. 28, “Revision in 
Poverty Statistics, 1959 to 1968.” 

5. Robert J. Lampman, “Transfer Ap- 
proaches to Distribution Policy,” American 
Economic Review 60 (May 1970), pp. 270- 
279. 


transformation is akin to a chemical 
process, since income changes form as 
it is redistributed; family units shift in 
numbers as new devices for sharing of 
income are invented. One can visualize 
a system of transfers as mediating the 
primary and secondary distributions. 
This system includes a set of taxes and 
contributions in dollar terms which 
necessarily equal the aggregate value of 
public and private benefits in money 
and nonmoney forms. The American 
system of transfers, rather broadly de- 
fined, redistributes almost 20 percent of 
the gross national product (GNP); in 
the process, the pretransfer poor— 
those with primary incomes below the 
official poverty lines—who have 3 per- 
cent of primary income, end up with 
9 percent of the secondary distribution. 


THE CAUSES OF [INEQUALITY 


The particular pattern of inequality 
captured by the American standard dis- 
tribution of income is the result of a 
conglomerate of component distribu- 
tions, each having a different median 
and different Gini ratio. For example, 
the income distribution for the aged 
has a lower median and more inequality 
than the distribution for the working 
age population. The distribution for 
metropolitan communities is more un- 
equal than that for small towns; for 
nonwhites, more unequal than for 
whites; for more educated people, more 
unequal than for the less educated. 
Some occupations show more inequality 
than do others. Of course, property 
income is far more unequal than is labor 
income. Only about one-half of all 
families receive any dividends, interest 
or rent income, and only 1.5 percent 
report more than 10,000 dollars of such 
income. 

The existing pattern of inequality is 
also better understood by a look at the 
differing compositions of the several in- 
come groups. The top 10 percent is 
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disproportionately comprised of families 
headed by white, prime-age, working 
males; multiple-earner families; fami- 
lies residing in Northern metropolitan 
areas; and families headed by those of 
high educational attainment who are in 
managerial, professional and technical 
occupations. The bottom 10 percent of 
families—-which is not quite the same 
` as the 12 percent of the population 
currently below the official poverty 
lines—is disproportionately made up of 
aged, nonwhite, and female-headed 
families; Southern and nonmetropolitan 
residents; and those with low ` educa- 
tional attainment and relatively un- 
skilled. occupations. Contrary to popu- 
lar impression, Income increases with 
family size up to five persons. The top 
fifth of families ranked by income has 
20 percent of all the children and 27 per- 
cent of the earners; the lowest fifth has 
16 percent of the children and 11 per- 
cent of the earners. 

To know if someone is actually rich 
or poor, some would want more indi- 
cators of prosperity than current money 
‘income. Before classifying a family 
with 50,000 dollars of income as really 
rich—only .5 percent have incomes that 
high—one might ask how many years 
has family income been that high; how 
many earners and how many family 
members are there; what is their net 
worth? What extraordinary medical or 
other needs do they have? Before 
agreeing that a family with 4,000 dol- 
lars of income is really poor, one might 
ask several of those same questions and 
also some about age and education—for 
example, a medical student has human 
capital as a basis for borrowing. Are 
there any reasons to expect that the 
low income is voluntary—for example, 
chosen in preference to living with afflu- 


ent relatives, having a wife or mother. 


work, living in a different region or 
changing occupations? 


Needless to say, many of these ques- 
tions are difficult to answer. But they 
do point up the idea that some of the 


. Inequality which is*observed is the re- 


sult of people having free choice and 
diverging. consumer and producer pref- 
erences. It is not simply the mechan- 
istic outcome of unequally distributed 
talents and property. Also, some of 
the income differences are what would 
be agreed upon as equalizing differ- 
ences—-that is, some people with cur- 
rently high incomes are being compen- 
sated for long years of training and low 
incomes. Others are in high risk occu- 
pations with highly variable income. 
Conversely, some people in low income 
occupations have pleasant work in at- 
tractive surroundings. To the extent 
that those with high incomes are com- 
pensating for their high incomes and 
others are being compensated for their 
low incomes, the money income distri- 
bution may overstate the real inequality 
in the society. 
Some writers® emphasize the role of 
personal choices in determining inequal- 
ity, pointing to differences in preferences 
for present, over future, consumption— 
as manifested in willingness to forego 
income, for education or to save out of 
income—in taste for risk and in com- ~ 
petitive spirit with regard to income. 
People differ, it is alleged, in the extent 
to which they take the economic game 
seriously. Other writers emphasize dif- 
ferences in genetic ability, acquired 
skills and inherited and accumulated 
wealth. The demand for these abilities, 
skills and wealth arises out of business 
managers’ calculations that employ- 
ment of them will be productive of 
goods and services that consumers 
will buy. 


6. For a good collection of writings from 
differing points of view on this point, see 
Edward C. Budd, ed., Inequality and Poverty 
(New York: W. W. Norton, 1967). 
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Critics of the personal preference and 
productivity schools of thought stress 
the significance of forces which distort 
the distributional ® inequalitie? that 
would arise in a perfect market. They 
point to luck, nepotism, discrimination, 
monopoly, fraudulent or unethical busi- 
ness practices, governmental favoritism, 
unfair advantages of the rich and ac- 
quiescence of the poor in, what R. H. 
Tawney called, a “religion of inequal- 
ity.” These critics reject the notion 
that gross inequalities of income are 
necessary as part of a functional set 
of rewards and punishments; they seek 
ways to modify the prevailing reality. 

From the discussion to this point, we 
can conclude that the American stan- 
dard distribution of income is a highly 
simplified statement of a complex real- 


ity. It is hardly an ideal measure of 


Inequality for all purposes. It may, 
however, be useful as either (1) a per- 
formance indicator for the national 
economy or (2) a road map for social 
intervention. It is to these matters that 
I will now turn. 


INCOME INEQUALITY AS INDICATOR OF 
PERFORMANCE OF THE ECONOMY 


Economists, at least since Jeremy 
Bentham, have regarded the distribution, 
as well as the level, of income to be of 
importance in judging the functioning 
of an economy. The Gini ratio is 
sometimes accorded importance as a per- 
formance indicator. along with the level 
of, and changes in, the GNP, the rate of 
unemployment and the balance of pay- 
ments. This concern with performance 
goals is matched by concern for appro- 
priate structures and processes, such as 
competition and freedom of choice. 
Perhaps, one should classify equality of 
opportunity as a process goal and 
limited inequality of result as a per- 
formance goal. ` 
' One can justify prominence for a 
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measure of income inequality on the 
grounds of a historical shift of opinion.’ 
Although the ancient Greeks envisioned 
men—excluding slaves—as equal before 
the law and early Christians saw them 
as equal in the sight of God, it was 
not until recent centuries that clerical 
hierarchies were broken down and civil 
rights and voting rights were estab- 
lished for commoners. With the trans- 
formation to a modern industrial soci- 
ety, the egalitarian impulse has shifted 
to economic relationships. 

Some see the concept of every man 

being entitled to socially assured mini- 
mums of income and services as merely 
a new flowering of the concept of citi- 
zenship. In the eighteenth century, it 
was persuasively argued that if people 
were provided with similar environment 
and opportunities their conditions would 
become similar. According to Irving 
Kristol, 
It is a distinguishing characteristic of the 
modern age that “equality” should be not 
merely an abstract ideal but also a politi- 
cally aggressive idea. It is generally ac- 
cepted—it is, indeed, one of the most 
deeply rooted conventions of contemporary 
political thought—that the existence of in- 
equality is a legitimate provocation to so- 
cial criticism. Every inequality is on the 
defensive, must prove itself against the 
imputation of injustice and unnaturalness. 
And where such proof is established, it 
never asserts itself beyond the point where 
inequality is to be tolerated because it is, 
under particular conditions, inescapable. 
That inequality may be per se desirable is 
a thought utterly repugnant to the modern 
sensibility.® 


7. Compare, Josef J. Spengler, “Hierarchy 
versus Equality: Persisting Conflict,” Kyklos: 
International Review for Social Science 21 
(1968), pp. 217-238. a 

8. Irving Kristol, “Equality as an Ideal,” 
International Encyclopedia of the Social Sci- 
ences (New York: Macmillan, 1968), pp. 
108-111. 
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Certainly, John Rawls, the contempo- 
rary philosopher, speaks for many in 
asserting that justice requires that: 
_ “All goods are to be distributed equally 
unless an unequal distribution’ of any 
or all of these goods is to the advantage 
of the least favored.” °? 

While those statements may be a fair 
reflection of the drift of political phi- 
losophy, it is interesting that political 
activists have not focussed on a par- 
ticular concept, or measure, of overall 
income inequality. No political party 
has adopted a slogan of “A .300 Gini 
ratio, or fight!” John K. Galbraith 
wrote, in 1958, that “... few things are 
more evident in modern social history 
than the decline of interest in inequality 
as an economic issue.” 1° Martin Bron- 
fenbrenner describes that interest as 
“dormant throughout most of this cen- 
tury in the United States.”** James 
`. Tobin concludes that “Americans accept 


and approve a large measure of inequal- 


ity; the differential earnings of effort, 
skill, foresight, and enterprise are seen 
as deserved, just so long as the earn- 
ings were legitimately and fairly won. 
Even lucky winnings are sanctioned by 
most Americans.” 1? It is not popular 
to say that since private incomes are 
socially determined, in small or large 
“part, society has a right to redistribute 
them in accord with social priorities. 
Perhaps one of the reasons for caution 
in adopting change in the American 
standard distribution as a goal is that 


9. John Rawls, A Theory of Justice (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1971); see his discussion of the “difference 
principle.” i 

10. John K. Galbraith, The Affluent Society 


(Boston, Mass: Houghton-Mifflin, 1958), 
Dp. 72. 

11. Martin Bronfenbrenner, Income Dis- 
tribution Theory (Chicago, Il: Aldine- 


„Atherton, 1971). 

12, James Tobin, “On Limiting the Domain 
of Inequality,” Journal of Law and Economics 
13 (October 1970), pp. 263-277. 


it measures inequality of result, while 
political interest attaches to the pro- 
cesses that limit inequality of oppor- 
tunity.® It is interesting that we do not 
have a good index of the latter type of 
inequality. Even here, however, inter- 
ests tend to be particularized and to be 
most sensitive when income inequality 
is incongruous with lessened inequality 
on other counts, Thus, differential 
earnings of Blacks and whites become 
more significant as an issue when the 
educational attainment of Blacks comes 
to approximate that of whites. Similar 
anomalies arise with regard to income 
difference by age, sex, occupation or 
region. 

Perhaps another reason for lack of 
interest in the Gini coefficient is its 
apparent stability, according to income 
distribution students; nonetheless, the 
notion that “the rich get. richer’ re- 
mains a sturdy part of American folk- 
lore. While the failure of inequality to 
decline is viewed by some as an affront 
to the future, it is considered by others 
to be a denial of the proposition that 
ever worsening inequality of income will 
arise from, and bring about, the down- 
fall of capitalism.1* Keynesian economic 
theory denies that high degrees of in- 
come inequality cause the imbalances 
between savings and investment propen- 
sities that either lead to recession or 
impede recovery. The same need for 
government management of aggregate 
demand could exist even with less in- 
come inequality. Most have resisted 
the theory that the recent rise in the 


‘crime rate and mental illness or other 


signs of social pathology can be traced 
to the failure of income inequality to 
decline.** This theory seems to rest 
upon the assumed importance of 


13. Bronfenbrenner, Income Distribution, 
chap. 5. : 

14. Herbert J. Gans, “The New Egalitarian- 
ism,” Saturday Review 6 (May 1972), pp. 
43-46. 
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changing expectations of economic suc- 


cess on the part of low income people. 

Finally, it can be claimed that eco- 
nomic growth is am alternative’ means 
to achieve most of the same results as 
those desired by advocates of redistri- 
bution. Growth in all incomes, given 
stable inequality, will improve the lot 
of the poor. It will enable them to 
consume more of the necessities of life, 
to compete more effectively in the eco- 
nomic process and to participate as full 
citizens in public affairs. Only when 
economic growth becomes extraordi- 
narily difficult to sustain, or when it 
becomes politically unacceptable as a 
goal, would redistribution become an 
exclusive rémedy for poverty. 

It is true, of course, that every soci- 
ety—-even those experiencing rapid eco- 
nomic growth—undertakes some redis- 
tribution, and social scientists need to 
have some theories about why .this 
happens and what the results are. 


Some speculate that redistribution arises 


from altruistic motives and is in the 
nature of a public good—similar to na- 
tional defense—enjoyed by all, including 
donors. Others argue that redistribu- 
tion results from bargains between hos- 
tile social classes.1© These classes are 
not easily identified on the American 
standard distribution of income. 


A Roap Map To SOCIAL INTERVENTION? 


Measured inequality of income has 
had only limited use as a performance 


15. To sample this literature, the reader may 
look to Harold M. Hochman and James D. 
Rogers, “Pareto Optimal Redistribution,” 
American Economic Review 59 (September 
1969), pp. 542~557; Gordon Tullock, “Public 
Decisions as Public Goods,” Journal: of Politi- 
cal Economy 79 (1971), pp. 913-918; Lester 
Thurow, “Toward a Definition of Economic 
_ Justice," Public Interest 31 (Spring 1973), 

pp. 56-80. 

16. Hirofumi Shibata, “A Bargaining Model 
of the Pure Theory of Public Expenditures,” 
Journal of Political Economy 79 (January 
1971), pp. 1-29. 


indicator. -Also, it has had only scat- 
tered use as a road map to social inter- 
vention on behalf of the economic losers 
and in restraint of the winners. 

The interpretation given to any set 
of facts is often determined by precon- 
ceptions formed even before the investi- 
gation of the facts; similarly, one is 
sensitized to certain facts by the policies 
one has in mind. Some see income in- 
equality as capitalism’s unremovable 
badge of shame. Marx asserted that 
“to clamor for equal or even equitable 
retribution on the basis of the wage 
system is the same as to clamor for 
freedom on the basis of the slavery 
system. What you think is just or 
equitable is out of question. The ques- 
tion is: what is necessary and unavoid- 
able with a given system of produc- 
tion.” 1! For Marxists, the road map is 
clear: the first step in reducing inequal- 
ity is socialization of the means of pro- 
duction, hence, the abolition of private 
property income. Since property in- 
come is highly unequal in its distribu- 
tion, this should eliminate a consider- 
able portion of observable inequality.: 
A second step is the socialization of 
some—or all—consumption, with state 
distribution to families on some basis 
other than market earnings. Moreover, 
it implies some strong system of non- 


- monetary rewards and punishments for 


differential efforts in production.*® 

Short of complete socialism, govern- 
ments can intervene to minimize in- 
equalities of opportunities or to reduce 


17. Karl Marx, “Wages, Price and Profit,” 
in K. Marx and F. Engels, Selected Works 
(Moscow: Foreign Languages Publishing 
House, 1962), vol. 1, p. 426. 

18. In the Soviet Union, entitlements’ to 
social insurance benefits are conditioned upon 
fulfillment of the obligation to work as speci- 
fied in Article 12 of the Constitution. See 
Gaston V. Rimlinger, “Social Security, Incen- 
tive and Controls in the U.S. and U.S.S.R., 
Comparative Studies in Society ‘and History 4° 
(November 1961), pp. 104-124. 
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differences in consumption—or both. 
The implication of the first strategy is 
_that if there were genuine equality of 
opportunity, then there would be less 
inequality of result; however, it is not 
altogether clear that this would follow. 
Nor is it clear that equality of opportu- 
nity for children is achievable without 
considerably less inequality of results 
among parents; thus, the two strategies 
tend to overlap. Policies aimed at 
equalizing opportunity, however, might 
conceivably include the following: pro- 
hibit monopolies, racial and sex dis- 
crimination and other unfair restraints 
of trade; set a maximum on inheritance 
_ of wealth; assure full employment and 
the availability of education. Policies 
. to limit inequality of result might in- 
clude: progressive income taxation, so- 
cial insurance, public assistance and 
‘other cash transfers. For those whose 
earnings and cash transfers are not 
enough to buy what are judged to be 
necessities of acceptable quality, the 
state may undertake to provide those 
goods at zero, or subsidized, prices. For 
example, health insurance may be of- 
fered on an income-conditioned scale of 
charges. Low income consumers may 
` be bribed to take their full quota. of 
such merit goods as preschool training 
and higher education. 

James Tobin queries, “Can we some- 
how remove the necessities of life and 
health from the prizes that serve as in- 
centives for economic activity, and in- 
stead let people strive and compete for 
nonessential luxuries and amenities?” 1° 
Of course, limiting the domain of in- 
equality in this fashion will blur the 
meaning- of differential earnings. How 
far do we want to go in breaking 
the tie, as Christopher Jencks puts it, 
“between vocational success and living 
standards?” 20 | 


19. Tobin, “Domain of Inequality.” 
20. Christopher Jencks,” Inequality: A Re- 
assessment of the Effect of Family and School- 


‘distribution. 


Interestingly, in actually legislating 


and administering programs with redis- 


tributive effect, much overt attention is 
seldom*given to the *facts revealed in the 
American standard distribution of in- 
come. Moreover, large changes in such _ 
programs may do relatively little to alter 

the distribution. Consider the income 
tax and public assistance systems. In 
either system, families with equal 
money incomes may pay different taxes 
or get different benefits—negative taxes. 
Income taxation is justified on grounds ` 
of ability to- pay, with consideration of 
expenses of earning income, casualty 
losses, socially preferred uses of income 
and family relationships. Considerable 
debate goes on over horizontal equity 
between taxpayers who are similar in all 
regards but one. For example, suppose 
a woman works out of the home and 
has child care expense. If that expense 
were made deductible from the family 
income tax base, would it be fair with 
reference to another woman who pro- 
duces her own child. care—which is not 


counted as taxable income—-and gets no 


deduction? , 

The point is that the classification of 
rich and poor for income tax purposes 
hardly duplicates the American standard 
The same point applies 
with reference to the determination of 
public assistance benefits. . Here, the 
theory is that a family is to be helped 
if its needs exceed its resources.. Care- 
ful attention is paid to family size 
and composition and needs for special 
things, such as medical care. Resources 
are defined to include assets, as well as 
cash income, and, in some programs, 
potential to earn. l 

Each program for redistribution, be it 
public education, unemployment insur- 
ance or public housing, has its own phi- 


ing in America (New York: Basic Books, 
1972); see especially chap. 7 on income 
inequality. ` 


t 


losophy which may have little in com- 
mon with the philosophy that informs 
the design of the American standard 
distribution of inceme. The latter is, 
then, a performance indicator to which 
no social policy is directly keyed. The 
hiatus is significant. It means that the 
income distribution is not used in de- 
ciding: who should help whom; appar- 
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ently, it is not considered to be a reli- 
able road map for social intervention. 
It may also mean something else: 
namely, that Ameéricans don’t really 
seek any particular degree of income 
equality, but rather seek a system of 
sharing that recognizes human needs, 
restrains certain arbitrary or capricious 
inequalities and serves social purposes. 


The Strategy of Economic Policy 
and Income Distribution 


By Hyman P. MInsky 


ABSTRACT: In a capitalist economy, income distribution is 
compounded out of the distribution of capital income, the dis- 
tribution of labor income and the shares of capital and labor in 
total income. As capital inequality is much greater than in- 
come inequality, a decrease in capital’s share would decrease 
income inequality. Keynes held that euthanasia of the rentier 
—that is, a decrease in capital’s share of total income—would 
result from the investment that takes place during sustained 
full employment. Tolerably full employment has been sus- 
tained ever since World War II, but capital’s share of income 
has not fallen. Full employment over the postwar period has 
been the result of policy which conformed to a private invest- 
ment strategy. This strategy operates by sustaining and in- 
creasing the returns on capital and also carries threats of finan- 
cial instability and inflation. An alternative public employ- 
ment strategy for full employment policy is available. This 
strategy would probably lead to a partial euthanasia of the 
rentier and would tend to diminish the likelihood of financial 
instability and inflation. Highly stylized examples show that 
the effects of a partial euthanasia of the rentier, when com- 
bined with mildly equalitarian taxes, transfers and government 
services, can lead to a substantial decrease in income in- 
equality. 
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N the first paragraph of the last 

chapter of The General Theory of 
Employment, Interest and Money, 
Keynes announcede that there were two 
lessons to be learned from his theory: 


The outstanding faults of the economic 
society in which we live are its failure to 
provide for full employment and its arbi- 
trary and inequitable distribution of wealth 
and incomes. The bearing of the foregoing 
theory on the first of these is obvious. 
But there are also two important respects 
in which it is relevant to the second.1 


The first lesson has become part of 
accepted wisdom. As a result of policy 
measures that owe their legitimacy to 
The General Theory, a closer sustained 
approximation to full employment has 
been achieved during the period since 
World War II than in any previous era. 
On the other hand, Keynes’s belief that 
his theory would enable us to ameliorate 
the “arbitrary and inequitable distribu- 
tion of wealth and incomes” has not 
been realized. Over the postwar period 
no significant progress has been made 
towards improving distributional equity. 


INTRODUCTION 


The two lessons have enjoyed such 
disparate theoretical, and practical, suc- 
cess because the standard interpretation 
of Keynes which has guided economic 
policy has ignored those aspects of the 
theory which make income distribution 
dependent upon the mode of operation 
of the economy. In an age of active 
economic policy, income distribution 
is inevitably affected by the policy 
strategy that is adopted. 

To recapture some lost features of 
Keynes’s theory and its implications for 
income distribution policy, a financial 
instability hypothesis which integrates 
the neglected features of his theory will 


1. J. M. Keynes, The General Theory of 
Employment, Interest and Money (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, World, 1936), p. 372. 


be advanced. Of course, the important 
issue is not whether this alternative 
view is an accurate reproduction of 
Keynes’s theory; the main issue is 
whether the alternative is a better 
theory for the class of economies with 
which we are dealing—advanced capi- 
talist economies with sophisticated fi- 
nancial systems. 

Keynes gives two reasons why his 
theory applies to income distribution 
policy: (1) it refutes the defense of in- 
equality that rests on the need to release 
resources from consumption activities to 
investment outputs; (2) more impor- 
tantly, his theory points towards the 
imminent euthanasia of the rentier. 
Since capital income is more unequally 
distributed than labor income, decreas- 
ing the weight of capital income in 
total income would tend to decrease 
Inequality. 

The euthanasia of the rentier is one 
of Keynes’s concepts which has been lost. 
It points to the power of policy to affect 
income distribution by affecting the 
share of capital in total income. To 
point up the power and relevance of 
this idea, I will consider some highly 
stylized material on income and wealth 
distribution in the United States. 

Two policy strategies for full employ- 
ment are distinguished.2 The first, 
which dominates the policy thrust in the 
United States since World War II, em- 
phasizes private investment. ‘This strat- 
egy reflects an effort to achieve both 
full employment and accelerated growth. 
A side effect of this strategy is an in- 
tensified tendency towards: financial in- 
stability, as well as increased income 
inequality. The second policy strategy, 
which largely characterized recovery 
policy in the years just prior to World 


2. A policy strategy is the broad structure 
and: thrust of the measures adopted. A par- 
ticular strategy can be affected by various 
mixes of policy measures. 
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War II, emphasizes public employment. 
My argument is that this strategy, ap- 
propriately implemented, can decrease 
inequality by decreasing capital’s share 
of income. A public employment strat- 
egy also decreases the likelihood that 
serious financial stringency will occur. 

The operation of the economy gener- 
ates initial income shares compounded 
out of the distribution of capital in- 
come, the distribution of labor income 
and the relative weights of capital and 
labor incomes in total income. Income 
- distribution policy can ignore the way in 
which the initial distribution of income 
is obtained and operate to alter the ini- 
tial distribution by means of tax, transfer 
and government services in the effort to 
achieve a desired distribution: The 
various negative income tax, or guaran- 
teed income, proposals which had a run 
of academic, but not of public, accept- 
ance in the recent past embodied this 
approach to income distribution policy.* 
Policy designed to expedite the eutha- 
nasia of the rentier modifies the initial 
distribution by decreasing capital’s 
‘share. For the United States, a signifi- 
cant decreasé in inequality can be 
achieved by combining a partial eutha- 
nasia of the rentier with a rather mod- 
est equalitarian bias in taxation, trans- 
fer payments and government service 
programs. 


THE FINANCIAL INSTABILITY 
HYPOTHESIS 


The financial instability hypothesis 
underlies this paper.© This interpreta- 


3. This initial distribution is conditioned 
by institutional and fiscal features of the 
economy. 

4, For the taxation and transfer approach, 
‘see Christopher Green, Negative Taxes and 
the Poverty Problem (Washington, D.C.: The 
Brookings Institution, 1967). 

5. See H. P. Minsky, “Financial Instability 
Revisited: The Economics of Disaster,” in 
Reappraisal of the Federal Revenue Discount 
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tion of Keynes’s The General Theory 
ties aggregate demand to the financing 
and speculative pricing of assets. 

A key propositionein this hypothesis 
is that full employment is itself destabi- 
lizing—that is, it is a disequilibrium 
state, because sustained full employ- 
ment induces speculation which trans- 
forms otherwise stable growth into an 
euphoric investment boom. In such a 
boom the cash payment commitments of 
firms and financial institutions increase 
more rapidly than cash receipts from 
participation in Income production. A 
sustained investment boom requires two 
things: (1) that investing units commit 
ever greater cash flows to debtors; and 
(2) that an ever larger, and more 
closely articulated, set of financial mar- 
kets function properly. These develop- 
ments increase the likelihood that finan- 
cial distress will occur. Such distress 
or crisis triggers a falling away from 
full employment. 

As a result of these interactions, in- 
come in a capitalist economy moves in 
a cyclical fashion. The economy tran- 
sits among various system states: full 
employment, investment boom, financial 
crisis, debt-deflation, recession, depres- 
sion, stagnation and recovery. These 
various states need neither occur nor be 
of the same intensity in every business 
cycle. Each system state is a dis- 
equilibrium state, which carries the seeds 
of its own destruction. The transit 
among system states is an endogenous 
phenomenon. 

The path of income, employment 
and debts after a financial crisis, as 
well as the likelihood and severity of 
the crisis, is sensitive to the behavior 
of the Federal Reserve System and the 
fiscal posture of the federal government. 


Mechanism, Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System (Washington, D.C.: June 
1972), vol. 3, pp. 95-136. 
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Prompt intervention by the Federal 


. ‘Reserve System can abort the more seri- 


ous financial consequences, such as 
those which have eften followed a crisis. 
' Large government expenditures, com- 
bined with consumption supporting 
transfer schemes, set a high floor 
to income and introduce safe govern- 
ment debt into portfolios. Thus, the 
postwar combination of federal reserve 
sophistication, large government ex- 
penditures and substantial transfer pay- 
ments has succeeded in changing the 
shape, but not in eliminating, the 
business cycle. | 

As decisions to invest and hold assets 
are based upon uncertain expectations, 
the market price of equities—common 
_ stocks—and prices of real assets are not 
precisely determined by the technical 
characteristics of capital assets in pro- 
duction. Investment, capital holding 
and liability structure decisions are 
based upon speculative considerations 
which dominate productivity. These 
speculative considerations take the form 
of conjectures about: (1) the cash flows 
that capital assets generate when used 
in production, (2) the cash payments 
required by liabilities, (3) the market 
price of capital assets and (4) the 
market conditions for the liabilities of 
‘the asset holders. As the subjective 
estimates are based upon flimsy evi- 
dence, events can trigger rapid changes 
in the decision determinants, thus, in 
investment and desired asset holdings. 

In a world with cyclical expectations 
and experience, the ratio of employed 
to available capital and labor services 
has been, and is expected to be, vari- 
able. As a result, the distribution of 
income between, and within, capital and 
labor is not determined by production 
function characteristics. In standard 
economic theory, the initial, pretax, 
distribution of income between capital 
and’ labor and the size distribution 


within labor ate determined by endow- 
ments and production function charac- 
teristics. In the financial instability 
view, production relations do not domi- 
nate in determining income distribution. 
In particular, profit expectations induce 
investment, and the pace of investment 
determines the share of profits in in- 
come.. Thus, policy is not restricted to 
the use of tax, transfer and government 
services to modify some technologically 
determined distribution of income. 
Policy can affect the within labor dis- 
tribution of income and‘ the weights 
of labor and capital incomes in total 
income, as it affects the structure of 
demand. 


THE EUTHANASIA OF THE RENTIER 


In the cited passage, Keynes writes 
that there are “two important respects” 
in which his theory is relevant to the 
goal of a just and logical distribution 
of income. One is that inequality is 
unnecessary in generating the savings 
required for investment and growth. 
The other is that accumulation during 
sustained full employment eases the 
chronic and oppressive shortage of capi- 
tal, resulting in a decrease of scarcity 
rent which capital commands. 

Logically, these two grounds are quite 
different. The savings and investment 
argument points out that a barrier 
which was believed to exist, in fact, 
does not exist. Nevertheless, it re- 
mains a policy decision whether this 
opening will be used. On the other 
hand, the euthanasia of the rentier argu- 
ment represents a positive view about 
the economy. It presumes that a sus- 
tained ‘approximation of full employ- 
ment, relieved of the waste of war, will 
soon lead to full investment—that is, a 
regime in which the scarcity rent of 
capital is drastically reduced. 

Keynes’s distributional optimism was 
based upon a belief that: “The demand 
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for capital is strictly limited... . it 
would not be difficult’ to increase the 
stock of capital up to a point where its 
_ marginal efficiency had fallen to a very 
` low figure.” € Rentier income disappears 
‘once capital “. . . ceases to be scarce, 
‘so that the functionless investor will 
_no longer receive a bonus.”” Keynes 
- held that the investment which .would 
‘take place under full employment and 
without war and excessive population 
growth would lead to “. . . the eutha- 
nasia of the cumulative oppressive 


. power of the capitalist to exploit the 


scarcity-value of capital.” 8 

Since World War II, a generation has 
‚passed without a major war or a serious 
_ depression. Nevertheless, the eutha- 
nasia of the rentier remains as remote 
as ever; if anything, the share of capi- 
tal in total income may have increased 
over this period. Military expenditures 
and the increase in population explain 
part of the continued scarcity of capital, 
but the enormous rate of accumulation 
necessitates a deeper explanation. 

Keynes approached the question of 
the ultimate required capital stock with 
"a view that human wants, for those 
items that use economic resources, are 
satiable: . 


Now it is true that the needs of human 
‘beings may seem to be insatiable. But 
they fall into two classes—those needs 


which are absolute in the sense that we © 


feel them whatever the situation of our 
fellow human beings may be, and those 
which are relative in the sense that we feel 
them only if their satisfaction lifts us 
above, makes us feel superior to, our 
fellows. Needs of the second class, those 
which satisfy the desire for superiority, 
, may Indeed be insatiable; for the higher 


6. J. M. Keynes, General Theory, p. 375. 

7, Ibid., p. 376. The elimination of rentier 
income does not mean that entrepreneurial 
income will disappear. 

8. Ibid., p. 376. 


the general level, the higher still are they. 
But this is not so true of the absolute 
needs—a point may soon be reached, much 
sooner perhaps than we are all of us aware 
of, when these needs are satisfied in the 
sense that we prefer to devote our further 
energies to non-economic purposes.” ® - 


Experience has not validated Keynes’s 
view about the satiation of human 
needs. ‘The universal satisfaction of 
the absolute needs lies within the ca- 


-pacity of the affluent countries, such as 


the United States, Western Europe and 
Japan; this objective was within the 
technical capacity of the affluent econ- 
omies when Keynes wrote. | 

Nevertheless, capital continues to be 
scarce and commands a substantial posi- 
tive return. Relative needs have grown, 
and these needs are so structured as to 
induce demand for capital. The ap- 
parently insatiable demand is what it 
is because income distribution enables 
the rich and near rich to consume capi- 
tal absorbing goods at an ever expand- 
ing tempo. Via demonstration effects 
and the course of social prestige, de- 
mand for such goods’ trickles down 
from the few to the many. The re- 
sult is a demand for capital assets 
that sustains the shortage of capital. 
Consequently, growth and affiuence— 
instead of bringing ` satisfaction—re- 
quires the cultivation of dissatisfaction. 


SCHEMATIZED VIEW OF INCOME 
DISTRIBUTION 


Conditioned by the impact of monop- 


.oly, trade unions and government, the 


economy generates an initial distribu- 
tion of income. ‘Taxes, transfer pay- 
ments and government services trans- 
form an initial distribution of income 


9. J. M. Keynes, “Economic Possibilities 
for Our Grandchildren,” in his Essays in 
Persuasion (New York: W. W. Norton, 1930), 
p. 326. 
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into a final one. ‘In a capitalist econ- 
omy, the initial distribution is com- 
pounded out of three factors: the dis- 
tribution of labor income, the allocation 
of capital income and the relative 
weight of capital income to total in- 
come. Net worth—and, by inference, 
capital income——is much more concen- 
trated than total income; whereas the 
top fifth receives 40 percent of income, 
the top fifth owns 80 percent of net 
worth.?° 

As the distribution of net worth is 
more concentrated than that of income, 
any increase in capital’s share of total 
income reenforces inequality. If we 
assume that our distribution of income 
is the result of capital receiving 30 
percent of the total income, by making 
quite heroic assumptions that the 
distribution of capital and labor income 
completely overlaps the distribution 
of income with capital’s share, 20 
and 10 percent of total income, can be 
computed. These computations indi- 
cate that if the data which show that 
the top fifth receive 40 percent of in- 
come are the result of capital receiving 
30 percent of income, then a decrease 
of capital’s share to 20 percent would 
lower the top fifth to 35 percent of 
total income. A decrease of capital’s 
share to 10 percent would lower the 
top fifth to 29 percent of total income. 
The income of the bottom fifth in the 
income distribution would increase from 
6 percent, to 7 percent and finally to 
8 percent as the share of capital income 
in total income decreases from 30 per- 
cent, to 20 percent and finally to 10 
percent. The ratio of the top fifth’s 
total income to the bottom fifth’s total 
income would fall from 6.7, to 5.0, to 3.6 


10. U.S., Congress, Joint Economic Com- 
mittee, The American Distribution of Income: 
A Structural Problem, prepared by L. C. 
Thurow and R. E. B. Lucas (Washington, 
D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1972). 


as the weight of capital income would 
decrease. 

It is evident that an improvement in 
distribution can be effected if capital’s 
share decreases. It is also evident that 
a partial euthanasia of the rentier-— 
that is, the reduction of capital’s share 
to 20 percent or 10 percent of total 
income-——-would have to be supplemented 
by tax and transfer measures, if a more 
substantial increase.in the income of 
the very lowest income groups is the 
objective. Euthanasia of the rentier is 
more effective in cutting the income of 
the very top income groups than it is in 
raising the income of the very lowest 
groups. 


THE DISTRIBUTIONAL IMPACT OF 
STRATEGIES FOR FULL 
EMPLOYMENT 


For full employment, the gap between 
consumption and full employment out- 
put must be filled by a combination of 
private investment and government de- 
mand. During the recovery period of 
the 1930s a public employment strategy 
was prominent. However, on the whole, 
policy since World War II has empha- 
sized a private investment strategy. 


Private investment strategy 


Underlying the emphasis upon pri- 
vate investment as the preferred way to 
achieve full employment is the view that 
economic growth is desirable, and that 
the growth rate is determined by the 
pace of private investment. Further- 
more, permeating standard economics is 
the preconception that the distributive 
shares are determined by technical con- 
ditions; hence, it is believed that the 
only effective way to improve the abso- 
lute lot of the poor is to increase total 
income. 

The cash flow—gross profit—expected 
from owning capital assets is the proxi- 
mate determinant of private investment. 
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If the aim is to increase investment, 
measures to increase the size and cer- 
tainty of capital income are required. 
Included are tax devices which give 
capital income favored treatment—that 
is, accelerated depreciation and invest- 
ment tax credits and spending programs 
that take the form of contracts with 
guaranteed profits, such as defense and 
space procurement, highway construc- 
tion, housing subsidies and research. 
The tax breaks directly increase in- 
equality. Contract spending, especially 
on sophisticated defense and space sys- 
tems, tends to generate demand for 
short-lived and high gross profit outputs. 
Furthermore, the associated labor de- 
mand is for skilled, high wage labor, 
which increases the intralabor inequal- 
ity of income. 

High capital incomes lead to opulent 
consumption by the rich which induces 
imitative consumption by the less afflu- 
ent, high paid workers. The rising 
consumption demand, which is a product 
of inequality, in turn sustains the 
shortage and income of capital. 
Capital yields two kinds of returns: 
. profits and interest, which are the result 
of participation in income production, 
and capital gains, which are the result 
of the revaluation of asset prices. An 
investment strategy sustains income 
earned in production by capital 
assets. An enlargement of capital in- 
come increases the value of capital 
assets, in particular, stock exchange 
equities. An increase in the surety of 
profits raises the rate at which income 
is capitalized. ‘Thus, sooner or` later, 
an investment strategy results in capi- 
tal gains. Widespread realization and 
anticipation of capital gains fosters an 
increase in speculative debt financing of 
ownership of capital assets and of in- 
vestment. A private investment strat- 
egy contributes to a speculative, debt- 
financed investment boom. The ratio 


of contractual cash payments in debts 
to cash receipts from normal income 
related services is increased. 

The gteater the rAtio of debt pay- 
ments to income receipts, the more 
fragile the financial structure. Inevi- 
tably, monetary policy is handcuffed by 
an awareness that monetary restraint 
may ignite a debt deflation process, 
difficult to control. Monetary and fiscal 
policy must then maneuver ever more 
delicately to prevent unemployment. 
Furthermore, each success in avoiding 
a debt deflation makes subsequent 
policy more difficult to execute. 

A private investment dependence is 
fraught with inflationary contingencies. ` 
The rising desire to consume which is 
induced by capital gains during booms 
makes it likely that the growth in aggre- 
gate demand will outpace aggregate 
supply. This generates a demand-pull 
inflation. In addition, the investment 
strategy can impel a special type of 
cost-push inflation, if, as is true for the 
United States, some trade unions have 
relatively greater market power than 
other trade unions. 

For example, the combination of an 
investment strategy and uneven trade 
union power in construction can force a 
rise in construction wages relative to 
other wages and, thus, in the price of the 
building trade output relative to other 
output. This, in turn, increases the 
cash flows that must be realized if in- 
vestment is to be sustained. For this 
to happen, it is necessary that the price 
of output rise to a level that is con- 
sistent with construction wages. An 
investment strategy breeds a likelihood 
that both inflationary pressures in in- 
vestment production and a need to 
generalize this inflation—in order to 
service the debt used in financing 
investment—will exist. Furthermore, 
as construction workers’ income is high 
relative to other workers’ income, the 
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private investment strategy, within the 
context of the greater relative power of 
trade unions in the building trades, 
tends to advance* high wage "incomes 
relative to low wage workers. The 
‘private investment strategy, as it works 
in the United States, tends to sharpen 
intralabor inequality.*+ 

Thus, the private investment strategy 
has four flaws: 


—it breeds fragile financial relations 
that threaten full employment and 
financial stability; 

—it evokes inflationary pressures; 
—it enlarges capital income in total 
income; 
—it fosters 
income. 


inequality in labor 


Public employment strategy 


The basic ingredients for a public 
employment strategy are to be found in 
the Works Projects Administration, Na- 
tional Youth Administration and Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps of the 1930s. 
The philosophy underlying this strategy 
takes the unemployed as they are and 
fits public jobs to their capabilities.” 
Such public employment for adult work- 
ers would be at the national minimum 
wage; part time work to supplement 
social security and child maintenance 
allowances would be available; youth 
wages could be at some discount from 
the legislated minimum wage. This is 
analogous to farm price supports: the 
legislated minimum wage is replaced by 
a wage floor set by an always available 
alternative. Jobs will be available to 


11. H. P. Minsky, “Effects of Shifts of 
Aggregate Demand Upon Income Distribu- 
tion,” American Journal of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics (May 1968). 

12. H. P. Minsky, Labor and the War 
Against Poverty (Berkeley, Calif.: Institute of 
Industrial Relations, Center for Labor Re- 
search and Education, 1965). 
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all; there would be no means test for 
participation. 

The employment available would be 
in labor intensive services that lead to 
readily visible public benefits, such as 
cleaner, safer cities, more and better- 
‚maintained parks and recreational facili- 
ties. As there will be a continuing 
minimum amount of public employment, 
certain services of public concern might 
well have a permanent cadre of such 
workers—that is, in hospitals, schools 
and on police forces. The income re- 
ceived, while presumably more than 
adequate for the absolute needs of which 
Keynes spoke, would not generate opu- 
lent incomes for any, not even for 
administrators of the programs. 

An employment strategy is consistent 
with constraints upon private specu- 
lative finance. Speculative finance not 
being required, developing liability 
structures would not jeopardize the suc- 
cess of this strategy. Tax policy need 
not be conditioned by the necessity to 
induce private Investment and to sus- 
tain the cash flows required to service 
debts born of speculative finance. 

A public employment strategy im- 
parts a strong underpinning to demand. 
As it does allow technical progress to 
induce investment and does not foster 
speculative booms, this strategy can 
underwrite a steady pace of investment. 
The tax schedule could be devised to 
balance the budget whenever public em- 
ployment is consistent with what would 
now be a 4.5 percent measured unem- 
ployment rate. Whenever the pace of 
private investment increased to force 
public employment below this level, the 
budget would quickly move to a sur- 
plus; whenever private employment de- 
creased, the budget would move to a 
deficit. As a fiscal device, an auto- 
matic public employment policy could 
be an effective stabilizer. As capital 
shortages and large capital rents are 
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superfluous for this program—and_ be- 
cause the emphasis in policy shifts from 
more to better use of existing capabili- 
ties—a rather quick partial euthanasia 
of the rentier should occur once this 
strategy is: adopted. 

' With a public employment strategy 
there is no need to stimulate investment 
by allowing large intergenerational in- 
heritance transfers. Thus, truly pro- 
gressive and effective death duties can 
be instituted. Furthermore, corporate 
income taxes—especially the definition 
of nontaxable corporate income—no 
longer need be determined by a need to 
sustain corporate cash flows. Capital 
gains for rentiers would not be a neces- 
sary driving force, and the need for the 
protective treatment of such income 
would vanish. For example, as con- 
‘struction would be removed from the 
arena of privileged output, the power of 
construction unions to force inflation 
and inequality would be attenuated. 
Since it is more sustainable and less 
‘inflationary, a public employment strat- 
egy may be preferable to a private in- 
vestment strategy. In addition, it holds 
out the promise that by a partial eutha- 
nasia of the rentier it will ease the 
burden of income inequality. 


CoNCLUSION 


A partial euthanasia of the rentier, 
which would accompany a shift to 
public employment strategy, can con- 
tribute to equalizing income. A reduc- 
tion of capital’s share of total income 
from 30 percent to 20 percent will lower 
_ the ratio of total income in the top fifth 
to total income in the bottom fifth from 
6.7 to 5. Further reductions in inequal- 
ity could be accomplished by quite 
modest tax, transfer and service pro- 
grams. .In the examples that follow, a 
partial euthanasia that lowers capital’s 
share from 30 percent to 20 percent 
is assumed. 
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‘Let us call a fair shares program one l 
in which there is a proportionate tax on 
income and an equal per capita distribu- 
tion of benefits. Ifethe total collected 
in this manner is 10 percent of total 
income, then the ratio of the top fifth’s 
total income to that of the bottom fifth’s 
will drop to 3.7. 

In a mildly progressive scheme, 10 
percent of total income is collected by 
tax rates that range from 13 percent in 
the highest fifth to 3 percent for the 
lowest fifth, and transfers and services 
are distributed so that the top fifth re- 
ceives 10 percent of the total—50 per- 
cent of their fair share—and the lowést 
fifth receives 30 percent—150 percent 
of their fare share. This scheme com- 
bined with a partial euthanasia will lead 
to a top fifth to bottom fifth ratio of 
3 to 1. 

Substantial progress towards a more 
just and equitable distribution of in- 
come can be achieved by a modest par- 
tial euthanasia combined with either fair 
shares or mildly progressive tax, trans- 
fer and service programs. To effect 
such a transformation it is necessary 
to design policy with these specific ob- 
jectives in mind. A public employment 
strategy is consistent with the goal of 
distributional equity—a private invest- 
ment strategy is not. 

A public employment strategy di- 
rectly affects the distribution of income 
by setting an effective floor to wage 
income. In addition, the services pro- 
duced by public employment will be 
distributed at least on a fair share basis 
and, more than likely, on a progressive 
basis. The areas, neighborhoods and 
population groups with the highest un- 
employment would naturally receive a 
larger portion of the useful output 
produced by such employment. . 

A public employment strategy implies 
a significant reordering of priorities. 
A private investment strategy prom- 
ises pie in the sky—that is, skimp 
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today for tomorrow’s abundance. A 
- public employment strategy aims at a 
better application of current capabilities 
and a more equifable distribytion of 
current output. A public employment 
strategy also removes constraints upon’ 
tax policy: it is not necessary to com- 
promise justice and equity because of an 
overriding need to induce investment. 
A final note: the private invest- 
ment strategy was fully institutionalized 
during the Kennedy regime with its em- 
phasis upon growth. The liberal econo- 
mists of that administration apparently 
did not realize that the measures they 
pressed to increase growth had the addi- 
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tional effect of increasing inequality. 
The current financial instability—first 
evidenced by the crunch of 1966, re- 
peated in the liquidity-squeeze, Penn 
Central crisis, of 1970 and succeeded by 
the dollar crises in 1971 and 1973— 
indicates that the private investment 
strategy to maintain full employment is 
running out of steam. The question 
that we may soon have to face is not 
whether there will be increased public 
spending, but what kind of public 
spending will be selected. The big 
choice’ will be between public contrac- 
tural spending—for defense, highways 
and-so on—and public employment. 


The Fall of the House of Efficiency 


By Epwarp J. NELL 


ÅBSTRACT: Under competitive conditions, in capitalist and 
market-socialist societies, income is said to be paid in approxi- 
mate proportion to productive contributions. This doctrine 
is the rock upon which the House of Efficiency is built. The 
geology implicit in the reswitching controversy suggests that 
this rock is sedimentary, indeed, loosely packed sandstone. 
As the rock crumbles in the harsh Cambridge weather, it re- 
veals the outline of the real forces determining the distribution 
of income. 
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THE HOUSE OF EFFICIENCY 


S shadows lengthen across the Re- 

public, we may deplore protest; 
however, we still deem our system to be 
Protestant. No ont gets something for 
nothing——at least, not in the long run 
and in equilibrium. We work for our 
livings; we get what we pay for; tit for 
tat. Income is earned and paid in pro- 
` portion to productive contribution, even 
where measurement is imexact. Of 
course, there are imperfections and 
blemishes, and not:all productive contri- 
butions involve work; some kinds of in- 
come are earned through the productive 
services of wealth embodied in capital 
goods. It is certainly questionable 
whether people should receive incomes 
simply because they own equipment 
which makes productive contributions. 
What is not questioned is that income 
is paid in rough proportion to productive 
contribution, whether of labor or of 
capital equipment. 


INTRODUCTION 


. This doctrine is the rock upon which 
the House of Efficiency is built. Re- 
sources, whether of labor or of capital, 
are shifted by their owners in response 
to incentives which are offered in an- 
ticipation. of productive contributions. 
Resource owners will settle upon the 
most efficient combination of resources 
because they will thus maximize their 
net incomes. Output as a whole will 
be as large as possible and will be pro- 
duced ‘most efficiently because all indi- 
vidual outputs will be maximized in 
response to income incentives. This 
makes sense only if income is propor- 
tional to productive contribution. 

This curious doctrine is not exclusive 
to capitalism. In socialist societies, it 
is sometimes said that income is, or 
should be, proportional to contribution. 
Increases in incomes are not awarded to 
those who work harder or to those 
most in need of extra consumption or 
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to those whose work is most unpleasant, 
but to those whose work adds most to 
increasing output—managers and Gen- 
eral Secretaries of the Party. 

According to this doctrine, socialism 
must be efficient and must plan the 
allocation of its labor force. To some 
extent, this can be done by assigning 
workers to jobs; for the most part, how- 
ever, this will not provide adequate in- 
centives. Hence, to create an efficient 
labor market, individual incomes or at 
least increases in such incomes must be 
made proportional to individual outputs: 
There is dispute whether the same 
could, or should, be done for capital; 
also, it is certainly arguable whether 
present arrangements result in a very 
efficient allocation of labor. But whether 
labor could be paid in proportion to its 
productive contribution—and if it were, 
whether efficient allocation would then 
be possible in principle—is not normally 
questioned. 

The idea that income is a reward for 
productive contribution is deeply in- 
grained in our culture. A little reflec- 
tion should suggest that it is totally im- 
plausible. Of course, total output re- 
sults from the total productive work of 
society, using the total means of pro- 
duction; and more work, done with 
proper equipment, results in more out- 
put. Yet, certain kinds of work may be 
quite unproductive, even though re- 
spectable. In any case, the doctrine is 
neither that total output is proportion- 
ate to total input—-which is true—nor 
that total income must equal total out- 
put in value—also true, indeed, a logical 
consequence of combining the institu- 
tions of property and monetary ex- 
change. Rather, it is that the incomes 
of individual factors will be propor- 
tional to their separate and individual 
contributions. It is a theory of the 
distribution, not of the size, of the total 
product. It is primarily this doctrine 
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which, on the face of it, is so implausi- 
ble. 

Nancy Mitford, in The American 
Way of Death, relates the story of un- 
dertakers, who—by becoming first 
morticians and then funeral directors— 
raised their incomes relative to those of 
other professional groups. Does she also 
describe an increased productive con- 
tribution? Garbage collectors have re- 
cently become sanitation engineers and 
increased their incomes, in some cities, 
above those of most school teachers; 
- their improved productivity is less con- 
spicuous. During the 1960s, the salaries 
of university teachers made enormous— 
no doubt wholly deserved—-gains while 
the average teaching loads steadily di- 
minished. Over a six-year period in 
the late 1960s, the share of profits in 
the national income suffered a steady 
erosion and then, after a phase, began 
a rapid rebound.t Did the aggregate 
capital of the nation steadily decline in 
productive powers—on average and at 
the margin—for six years and then sud- 
denly grow fertile again? 


IMPLICATIONS OF INCOME DISTRIBUTION 
In society 


Not only is the claim that incomes are 
proportional to contributions uncon- 
vincing, but a careful scrutiny also re- 
veals unattractive moral and social fea- 
tures. One can assume, as is widely 
conceded, that a worker’s productivity 
. reflects his social, as well as his bio- 
logical, heritage; indeed, it is not al- 
ways easy to separate the two. “Man is 
what he eats,” said Feurbach, and he is 
also what his mother ate during her 
pregnancy. Perhaps, one can separate 
out genetics? However, a person’s ge- 


1. Compare, E. J. Nell, 
Profit Erosion in the USA,” in Capitalism 
in Crisis, ed. A. Glyn and R. B. Sutcliffe 
(New York: Pantheon, 1972). 
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netic heritage reflects the marriage pat- 
terns and habits of the social class from . 
which his ancestors were drawn. More- 
over, Worker produttivity depends not 
only on physical qualities and native 
wit, but also on character traits—which 
are transmitted through family and 
formal education. Hence, low produc- 
tivity in this generation will reflect the 
low consumption, constricted opportuni- 
ties for development and limited genetic 
pool of previous generations. Payment 
of low incomes in proportion to the low 
productive contributions would then per- 
petuate this syndrome, visiting the in- 
equity of the fathers upon the children 
unto the third and fourth generations. 

Even assuming that the genetic heri- 
tage of low productivity classes is poorer 
than average in some ways, there still 
appears to be approximately the same 
range and distribution of intelligence 
and physical abilities in this class as in 
others not impaired by poverty. Such 
abilities, more often than in richer 
classes, lie untapped. Their devel- 
opment in children requires a higher 
standard of living for parents. Pay- 
ing low.incomes to the parents en- 
sures that the Miltons among their chil- 
dren remain unsung, mute and inglori- 
ous. In the long run, proportioning 
income to productivity is wasteful of 
human resources.” 


In economics 


Yet, the idea that individual income 
is, and rightly should be, paid to every 
factor in proportion to its productive 
contribution is deeply rooted. In eco- 
nomics we commonly estimate changes 
in productivity by changes in factor in- 


2. Household incomes, mostly wages and 
salaries, are spent -in consumption. Health, 
education and welfare tend to be proportional 
to consumption. Thus, the distribution of 
income is the production function for the 
population, 
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comes. For example, Solow and his 
followers have used data on wages and 
profits to draw conclusions about the 
relative importance» of increases in the 
skills of labor, on the one hand, and 
capital accumulation, on the other, ,in 
the growth of the American economy.’ 
Edward Denison followed a similar pro- 
cedure in his studies of Organization of 
Economic Cooperation and Development 
(OECD) countries.* Many studies of 
education and human capital assume 
that if education leads to higher in- 
comes, ipso facto, it has also increased 
outputs. It is hardly worth detailing 
the point further—any issue of almost 
any journal for professional economists 
contains evidence of the widespread ac- 
ceptance of this assumption. 

This assumption is equally pervasive 
in our culture. Consider the Quaker 
pacifist who refuses to pay taxes on the 
grounds that he will not permit his 
money to be spent in support of the 
Vietnam war. The money is “his” be- 
cause he earned it; he contributed his 
work and received income in return. 
The same reasoning underlies conserva- 
tive outrage over welfare cheats who 
have contributed nothing productive to 
society, yet are supported by taxes on 
_the income of hard-working security 
analysts, insurance executives and ad- 
vertising men. The same outrage spills 
over into the tax system, itself. Income 
is paid for productive contributions, but 
some productive contributions are taxed 
twice: once as corporate income and 
then as dividend income. This is un- 
fair. There is only one productive con- 
tribution, that of the shareholder’s as- 
sets which the company manages for 


3. Compare, the review of this work by 
Lester Lave, Technological Change: Its Con- 
ception and Measurement (Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1965). 

4, E. Denison, Why Growth Rates Differ 
(Washington, D.C.: Brookings Institution, 
1967). 
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him. Hence, the same money is taxed 
twice. 

In each of these cases we find the 
same underlying idea. Income is re- 
ceived in an exchange which leaves the 
recipient quits with society, since value 
equivalents have been traded. To drop 
this idea will require us to alter our 
views about nothing less than the rela- 
tion of the individual to the social sys- 
tem. Drop it we must; for, the theo- 
retical foundation of this idea, the 
theory of supply and demand for fac- 
tors of production, has collapsed. 


NeEo-CLASSICAL THEORY OF 
DISTRIBUTION 


Neo-Classical economists have held 
that distribution was determined in the 
factor market in the same way that 
prices and quantities were determined 
in the product market. The theory of 
marginal productivity, which has always 
been: the foundation of this view, holds 
that: (1) in competition each unit of a 
factor will receive the value of the extra 
product the employment of an extra unit 
of the factor brings as reward and (2) 
that as employment of a factor in- 
creases, with other factors constant, the 
amount of extra product from further 
employment declines. This can be 
shown easily in a diagram. Plot output 
per employed plant, Y/K, on one axis, 
and amounts of labor per plant, L/K, on 
the other. As we apply more men to 
the factory, output goes up, but by a 
smaller amount each time. For a cer- 
tain ratio of labor to capital, L*/K, 
there will be a corresponding Y*/K. 
The tangent to the curve at that point 
will measure the marginal product, and 
the point where the tangent intersects 
the vertical axis will divide the output 
of the factory between wages and prof- 
its. The slope of the tangent is 
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the wage rate, and by definition: 


Y* _ wages + profits 
e K K 


These basic ideas can .be developed in 
a number of ways, for instance: the're- 
lationship may be conceived as one be- 
tween aggregate output—the whole 


‘capital and entire labor force of the so- 


ciety; total wages, profits and output 
can be determined together with invest- 
ment, savings and growth.” Whatever 
method is used, the ultimate thought 
remains that factor rewards represent 
productive contributions at the margin 
and that these contributions diminish 
as factor employment increases. 

The claim that distribution is really 
a form of exchange and that factor in- 
comes are proportional to contributions 
has always encountered opposition. In 
the past, this centered on the difficulties 
in separating the contributions made 
by the various contributing factors. 
Cassel has commented that “If a pit 


5. This may be done in a Cambridge man- 
ner or it may be combined with Fisherian 
ideas about time preference and present and 
future consumption, or it might be done in 
the manner of J. B. Clark. But the two 
make uneasy bedfellows; compare, E. J. Nell, 
“Two Books on the Theory of Income Dis- 
tribution,” Journal of Economic Literature 
10, no. 2 (June 1972). 


has to be dug, the addition of one more 
man will make little difference . . . un- 
less you give the man a spade.”® A 
homely illustration; yet, one can trans- 
late the example to the modern factory 
and consider adding a man to a well 
designed, properly running assembly 
line; his marginal product will be zero. 
Subtracting a man—if the plant is well 
designed, without redundant workers or 
featherbedding—will bring the process 
to a halt; the marginal product will 
equal the total. Sir Dennis Robertson, 
commenting on Cassel’s observation, 
provided the neo-Classical answer: 


If ten men are to be set to dig a hole in- 
stead of nine, they will be furnished with 
ten cheaper spades instead of nine more 
expensive ones; or, perhaps, if there is no 
room for him to dig comfortably, the 
tenth man will be furnished with a bucket 
and sent to fetch beer for the other nine. 
Once we allow ourselves this liberty, we 
can exhibit in the sharpest form the prin- 
ciple of variation—the principle that you 
can combine varying amounts of one fac- 
tor with a fixed amount of all the others; 
and we can draw, for labor or any other 


6. E. Cassel (Theory of Social Economy, 
vol. I, p. 172), as cited by Sir Dennis Robert- 
son, “Wage-Grumbles,” in Readings in the 
Theory of Income Distribution, ed. W. Fell- 
ner and B. Haley (Homewood, Il.: Richard 
D. Irwin, 1951), p. 225. 
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factor, a perfectly definite descending curve 
of marginal ‘productivity.’ 


Robertson admits that where the tech- 
nique of producti$n is rigidly fixed, 
marginal productivity theory is inappli- 
cable;. he claims that it applies where 
technique is variable and that under 
such conditions, a unique inverse rela- 
tion exists between the wage and the 
labor to capital ratio.® 


Examination of Roberison’s claims 


One can adapt some well known 
theorems from current literature and 
analyze these three claims. With a 
little mathematics—but not much—the 
results will prove to be of striking sim- 
plicity, yet great generality. Start with 
the income identity in real terms: 


Y=wNhN+rK (1) 


where F is output; w, the wage; N, the’ 


number of workers; 7, the rate of profit; 
and K, the total capital stock. Then, 
dividing by K: 


¢=wn +r (2) 


where ¢ equals Y/K and n equals N/K. 
Differentiating: 


dé = ndw + wdn + dr (3) 
from which it follows that 


= $% 
a dn 4) 


if and only if —n equals dr/dw. This 
is to say that the wage will equal the 
marginal product of labor if, but only if, 
a certain special condition is met. This 
condition is that all sectors in the econ- 
omy must have the same capital to 


7. Robertson, “Wage-Grumbles,” p. 226. 

8. In fact, Robertson qualifies the claim 
considerably, admitting “that there seems to 
be a certain unreality about the assumption 
[that the forms of capital and organization 
can change without the amounts changing)” 
(Ibid., p. 228). 
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labor ratios—a most unlikely circum- 
stance. In general, therefore, with a 
given technique—or, for that matter, if 
techniques vary—the wage will not equal 
the marginal product of labor.® 
Consider the second claim and sup- 
pose there are two techniques, competi- 
tive in the sense that for a given wage 
both return the same rate of profit: 


é, = wn +r 


and 
g@2 = WNe -+ r (5) 


This means that below the given wage 
technique 1 would yield a slightly higher 
r, than would technique 2. Combine the 
two equations and regroup: 


w = $ı— 9 (6) 


nı — Neg 


At the so-called switching point, the 
wage identically, even trivially, equals 
the marginal product of labor. Lest 
anyone think this somehow profound,?° 
observe that equation (6) states no 
more than that when two techniques, 
operating at a given rate of profit and 
paying everything out as wages or prof- 
its, also pay the same wage, then the 
technique using more labor per unit of 
capital must produce proportionately 
more output per unit of capital. 
Modern analysis confirms the first two 
of Robertson’s propositions. What 
about the third? When methods of pro- 


9. With technique constant, the value of 
output and of the stock of capital will vary 
because of relative price changes—price Wick- 
sell effects. When techniques can be varied, 
there are, in addition, real Wicksell effects, due 
to physical amounts changing. Compare, G. 
C. Harcourt, Some Cambridge Controversies 
in the Theory of Capital (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1972), chap. 4. 

10. As Robert Solow has. Compare, “The 
Interest Rate and the Transition Between 
Techniques,” in Capitalism, Socialism and Eco- 
nomic Growth, ed. C. H. Feinstein (Cam-° 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1970). 
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duction can be varied-——-that is, when 


nine expensive spades can be turned 
into nine cheaper ones, a bucket and 
beer—is the result a “perfectly definite 
descending curve of marginal produc- 
tivity?” 

The answer is devastating, unambigu- 
ous and by now well known. The law 


- of scarcity requires that as labor be-. 


comes more plentiful with respect .to 


Ti capital, the real wage should decline and 


the marginal product diminish. How- 
ever, the distribution variables (w and 
r), the real wage rate and the profit 
` rate—defined as identical with marginal 
products at switching points—move in 
a capricious and haphazard way as the 
relative scarcity of labor to capital 
varies. In fact, the marginal product 
might rise, jump about discontinuously 
or move in any imaginable manner, 
without apparent rhyme or reason. 
There appears to be no way that a mon- 
otonic, inverse relation between the 
real wage or profit rates and relative 
scarcity can be derived; therefore, most 
neo-Classical writers introduce it sim- 
ply as a postulate, a method which has 
the authoritative support of Bertrand 
Russell: ‘ ‘Postulating’ what we want 
has many advantages; they are the same 
as the advantages of theft over honest 
toil.” = 


11. B. Russell, Introduction to Mathematical 
Philosophy (London: G. Allen, 1919), p. 71. 
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These are strong words, but the dem-. 
onstration is remarkably simple. One 
does not need complex multisector mod- 
els and ‘elaborate m4trix algebra. Two 
sectors—agriculture and industry—and '’ 
high school algebra will suffice. Let 
Roman letters, a and b, stand for ma- 
chine inputs and labor inputs, respec- 
tively, In machine production; the cor- 
responding Greek letters, a and £, for- 
machine and labor inputs into grain 
production. For simplicity, the output 
of each sector will be taken to be unity 
and relative prices will be expressed 
in terms of the price of grain. There 
will therefore be only one price, p, the 
price of machines in terms of grain. 
The equations for the economic system 
showing revenues equal to cost-plus in 
each sector are: 


p = rap -+ wb (7) 
1 = rap + wg 
‘Solving each for p, equating the results 
and fiddling a bit: 
(1/8 —w)(t/a—x) _a/8 
rw a/b 


This can be illustrated by a simple, very 
instructive diagram which shows the 
relatedness of prices, profits and wages. 
Plot w against r, marking off 1/8 and 
i/a on the w and r axes, respectively: 
1/8 is the maximum wage rate; 1/a, 
the maximum rate of profit consistent 


w 
ts 


ey 


F Nia. 


Figure 2 
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with positive prices; a/8 is the ma- 
chine to man ratio in agriculture; a/b, 
. the machine to man ratio in industry. 
Consider the shaded portions’ of the 
diagrams; they represent the left side of 
equation (8). When a/8 < a/b, that 
is, whenever industry uses more ma- 
chines relative to manpower than agri- 
culture, the curve bulges outwards; 
when a/8 > a/b, that is, when agri- 
culture uses more machinery per man 
than industry, the curve bends inwards. 
This means that, for a given real wage, 
the rate of profit will be higher for both 
sectors whenever industry is more heav- 
ily mecHanized than agriculture. 


Prices 


Now for prices. Income, by defini- 
tion, equals wages and profits—ignoring 
land and rents. In equilibrium, income 
also equals consumption and invest- 
ment. Dividing all these magnitudes by 
the total labor force: 


y=rk+w 
y=gk+c (9) 


where y is output per man; k is capital per 
man; g is the growth rate gK/N = In- 
vestment/Labor Force; and c is con- 
sumption per head. In general, it fol- 
lows that: 


c— Ww 
I~ g 
In particular, however, ratios of capital 
value to labor for techniques producing 
the same good are to be compared. Let 
this be the consumption good, grain. 
Then g equals 0; so, c= 1/8 is the 
maximum value, the same as the maxi- 
mum wage. Hence: 





k= (10) 


(11) 


and k, the capital to labor ratio, will be 
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indicated by the dotted lines in the dia- 
grams. 

Clearly, when the curve bulges out— 
when industry is more mechanized— 
as w increases, the slope measuring 
k gets flatter. That is, as w increases, 
the ratio of labor to value of capital also 
increases. Thus, contrary to accepted 
opinion, the wage varies directly, rather 


. than inversely, with the ratio of labor 


to capital. Honest toil is not produc- 
ing results; if purity of doctrine is to 
be preserved, there will have to be resort 
to theft. 

Before the dunce cap is placed on the 
heads of the wise men of modern eco- 
nomics, one had better look again at 
those switch points. We saw earlier 
that if dr/dw = —n, the wage would 
equal the marginal product of labor. 
A close look at equation (8) gives a 
clue: when «/8 = a/b, equation (8) 
will be a straight line: 


1 ar 
w=- — 
B B 
or rearranging: 
Za _ {[-w (12) 
8 r 
and 
dw i —a 
— s [l 13 
reas aaa (13) 


The straight line case is a good candi- 
date for the neo-Classical conditions. 
Consider two such techniques which 
cross. As the wage falls, it becomes 
profitable to switch from technique I to 
IJ—-that is, from a technique with less 
labor to capital to one with more plenti- 
ful labor in relation to capital. This 
confirms the neo-Classical picture, al- 
though in but a very special case. 
Suppose that technique I bends in- 
wards and II outwards; for low levels 
of the wage, technique I will be most 
profitable. For middle level wages, 





r 


Figure 3 


technique IT will be best; finally, for 
high wages technique I will be best 
again. 

At the high wage switching point, the 
system moves from a more labor-using 
technique to a less labor-using one as 
the wage rises. At the low wage switch- 





figure 4 


ing point, the movement is reversed. 
As the wage rises, the highest profit is 
obtained if more labor-intensive tech- 
niques are used. As the wage rises, it 
becomes profitable to adopt a method 
of production which uses more labor in 
relation to capital. This result simply 
cannot be reconciled with neo-Classical 
doctrine, and there is no way to avoid a 
plentiful supply of such cases? The 


12. Compare Murray Brown, “Substitution- 
Composition Effects, Capital Intensity Unique- 
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only thing the faithful can do is bury 
their heads in the sand, into which the 
House of Efficiency is sinking. 

° e 


CONCLUSIONS 


The long and short of it is that indi- 
vidual incomes are not, and cannot be 
made into, “rewards for productive con- 
tributions,” if they are to be awarded in 
“proportionality to productivity” at the 
margin. This is not to deny the obvi- 
ous. Total income certainly mirrors 
total output, and changes in output are 
reflected. in changes in income. Spe- 
cific acts or developments which increase 
productivity can be encouraged and re- 
warded with incentives and bonuses, 


other things being equal. But in Rob- 


ertson’s words, “What we are in search 
of is the principle governing the level of 
wages as a whole,’ and when we are 
looking for this, other things cannot, in 
principle, be equal. This general princi- 
ple cannot be based on the idea that 
wages and profits are proportional to the 
respective productive contributions of 
labor and capital.t? Instead, it must be 
recognized that a productive economic 
system turns out a surplus which is the 
joint product of all the contributing ele- 
ments.** The value of this surplus 
must be distributed according to the 
rules of property, the respective manipu- 
lative skills of the parties involved and 


ness and Growth,” Economic Journal (June 
1969). 

13. The argument is easily extended to take 
into account land and rents, though this in- 
troduces some new matters. Indeed, it may 
change our view of Ricardo quite consider- 
ably. Compare, Piero Sraffa, Production of 


Commodities by Means of Commodities 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1960). 


14, Observe that not all parties who work, 
contribute. There is a perfectly clear dis- 
tinction, in principle, between productive and 
unproductive labor—even though there may 
be some difficult borderline cases, in practice. 
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the effects of. the ‘price mechanism 


through the pressures of efféctive de-' 


mand. 
Once we admif all this, the true 


complexity of the distribution question - 


becomes evident. Looking to the w-r 
diagrams (figures 1, 2 and 3), the mone- 
tary sector may determine a rate of 
interest, giving a point on the r-axis. 
There then will’ be a corresponding 
choice of technique—the, technique per- 
mitting the highest wage, as employers 
compete for labor—-a point on the w- 
axis and a value of capital per man. 
Alternatively, bidding for labor may 
determine a real wage, w; a most profit- 
able technique, a rate of profits and 
value of capital will then follow. Fi- 
nally, investment and savings, given the 
capacity of the investment sector, may 
determine the price ratio of capital to 
consumer goods. It will then follow 
that only one wage—and corresponding 
rate of profits—is compatible with 
matching profit and wage rates in both 
sectors. In short, distribution can be 
determined in any one of three ways, 
each of which represents real forces op- 
erating in the economy. There is a 
monetary system, employers and unions 
bargain and investment and consumer 
goods demands press against, or fall 


short of, the respective capacities in. 


those sectors. 

Now wisdom begins. All these insti- 
tutions exist, but they cannot all func- 
tion together. The real wage cannot be 
determined in the labor market if the 
price mechanism at the same time sets 


ol 


the price ratio of consumer and capital 
goods according to relative capacity and 
demand. Since wages are mostly con- 
sumed and profits saved and invested, a 
certain level of the real wage-—entailing 
a profit rate and value of capital to la- 
bor—can easily result in a pattern of 


_ demand in relation to capacity that will, 


through the price mechanism, lead to a 
different ratio of capital to labor. Simi- 
larly, the rate of profit cannot be de- 
termined by the money rate of interest, 
for profits are saved; and the rate of 
profit determined by monetary consid- 
erations might result in too much, or 


. too little, savings. 


The first thing that gives way is the 
price level. Modern monetary institu- 
tions permit the price level to adjust in 
relation to money wages and adjust com- 
pany profits to provide savings to un- 
derwrite investment plans. Only the 
money wage is determined in the labor 
market, and the theory of distribution 
has led to a theory of inflation: when 
wages are too high, there will be a short- 
age of saving compared to investment; 
hence, the price level must rise to raise 
profits and, thus, savings. When wages 
are too low, there will. be a shortage of 
demand for consumer goods; however— 
for Keynesian reasons—employment, 
rather than the’ price level, will fall. 
Here one begins to see the connections 
which can provide modern economics 
with a unified theory of distribution, 
employment and inflation, once the 
faith that our works will be duly and 
proportionally rewarded is abjured. 
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INEQUALITIES: OPEN AND HIDDEN 


NONCERN over the inequality of 
man naturally leads to a desire for 
a measure or index of inequality; there 
are only too man} of these. In this 
paper, I will not be concerned with the 
great array of statistical indicators of 
varying degrees of sophistication; I 
will be concerned with the proper choice 
among a variety of existing statistical 
data which measure different causes, 
attributes or consequences of inequal- 
ity. For example, it is clear that some 
inequalities are avoidable while others 
are not; one should focus on those in- 
equalities about which something can 
be done. Hence, our preoccupation with 
economic inequalities. But even in the 
realm of economics, there are many 
variables. Wealth, income and con- 
sumption—to mention merely three— 
are all unequally distributed; the first 
much more so than .the second; the 
second, more so than the third. Which 
of these is the most meaningful? 


INEQUALITIES OF INCOME AND 
CONSUMPTION 


Both the man in the street and the 
economist seem most concerned with 
inequalities of income, which they usu- 
ally explain by the unequal distribution 
of wealth, ability, drive, educational 
opportunity and luck. If the distribu- 
tions of these contributing factors over- 
lap only partially, the explanation for 
the lesser inequalities of income in com- 
parison with the greater inequali- 
ties in the distribution of such a causal 
factor as wealth becomes apparent. The 
American dream of free and equal edu- 
cational opportunity for all is an im- 
portant leveller, as would have been 
John Stuart Mill’s dream of confisca- 
tory inheritance taxes. Therefore, in- 
equalities of wealth and of educational 
opportunity are worth watching, if only 
to explain inequalities of income. 

The difference between inequalities of 
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income and the somewhat lesser inequal- 


ities of consumption is explained by 
some economists as fluctuations in the 
same person’s income—over both his 
life cycle and short run changes in luck 
and employment—for which prudent 
people are expected to compensate by 
saving in fat, and dissaving in lean, 
years, thus maintaining a more stable 
flow of consumption. If this were in- 
deed the explanation, one would opt for 
the distribution of consumption as the 
more meaningful and relevant measure 
of economic inequalities. Why should 
one worry about differences in income 
that merely reflect fluctuations ‘over . 
time in the same person’s income if 
such a person can average these out and 
maintain a steady level of consumption 
in the face of fluctuating incomes? 
Unfortunately, further study and more 
detailed information are beginning to 
discredit this explanation. For exam- 
ple, it is contradicted by the finding 
that many more of the old are poor, 
and many more of the poor are old, . 
than would be expected if these two con- 
ditions were not causally related. We 
are beginning to realize that maintain- 
ing steady consumption, in the face of 
variations in income and lack of it-dur- 
ing old age, is a luxury of the rich alone 
—and the reason for their high saving 
out of high income. The poor and the 
not so rich seem to be spending most of 
what they earn throughout their active 
years, even at the height of their pros- 
perity; thus, they are forced to pull in 
their belts during retirement and times 
of unemployment. Such improvidence 
on the part of people, who are rather 


1. Almost half the’ old are poor, although 
the poor are only one fifth of the total popu- 
lation; one third of the poor belong to fami- 
lies whose head is 65 or older, although such 
families constitute only one sixth of the 
total population. Compare, the chapter on 
poverty in The Annual Report of the Council 
of Economic Advisers (1964). 
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prosperous by most standards—both by 
those of other countries and by our own 
earlier standards—is an interesting and 
puzzling phenomenon which lies outside 
the scope of this paper. 

A high income provides not only high 
consumption but the assurance of con- 
tinuing a comparable level of consump- 
tion into retirement as well. Lower 
incomes do, not carry a corresponding 
assurance of a comfortable old age. If 
this is so, then income distribution does 
seem more relevant than consumption 
distribution as an index of economic 
inequalities. Also, people’s great con- 
cern about their position on the income 
scale seems quite independent of the 
standard of living their income buys. 
Whether this is so because they consider 
income a status symbol or a token of 
society’s appreciation of their services is 
immaterial. As long as income is val- 
‘ued not only for the consumption it 
yields but for other reasons as well, it is 
that much better as an index of satis- 
faction. 


Public services 


So far, the discussion, has dealt with 
only money incomes received and mar- 
ket goods and services consumed. Wel- 
fare, however, even economic welfare, 
‘has many other components as well. 
One of these is public services, avail- 
able free or below. cost and paid by 
taxation. As a rule, these services are 
fairly equally distributed; therefore, the 
greater their importance in total output, 
the lesser the inequalities of economic 
welfare. This is an important argu- 
ment for the public and free provision 
of services which formerly were private; 
it is also the reason for believing that 

inequalities of welfare are smaller in 
= countries with large public sectors, be- 
cause inequalities of income are of less 
consequence. Such thinking also lies 
behind the heavy subsidies many Euro- 
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pean countries pay to public transpor- 
tation, communications, the performing ` 
arts and, the productjon of bread. The 
poor may be deprived of comfort, but 
should have access to at least thé basic 
nourishments of body and spirit. 

In the United States, 45 percent of 
total—federal, state and local—public 
expenditures on goods and services jis 
estimated to provide present or future 
benefits to the general public. The rest 
is expenditure on “regrettables,” such 
as defense, prestige and - diplomacy, 
which make no direct contribution to the 
welfare of households. These expendi- 
tures add 12~-percent to the disposable 
money income of households—a rela- 
tively small addition and a very small 
mitigating influence on inequalities of 
income distribution.” 

While the equal distribution of pub- 
lic amenities may- be the rule, there are 
exceptions, some bad and some good. 
For example, one of the more depres- 
sing aspects of poverty in Harlem is 
the dirtyness of its streets and the sights 
and smells of uncollected garbage. The 
blame lies not so much with the low in- 
come or dirty habits of the inhabitants 
as with the sanitation department of 
New York City. Although one can 


‘hardly accuse the city of discrimination 


in the distribution of its favors, it does 
seem that services are provided in pro- 
portion to geographical area rather than 
population density. 

Another, and very different, example 
is the distribution of eligibility for sub- 
sidized low rent housing under the fed- 
eral housing program. A recent study 
shows that those with higher incomes 


among the eligible groups are clearly 


2. Compare, W. Nordhaus and J. Tobin, 
“Is Growth Obsolete?” in National Bureau of 
Economic Research, Economic Growth, Fifti- 
eth Anniversary Colloquium V (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1972), tables A.1 
and A.15. 
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favored, in the sense that they have a 
better chance of becoming tenants. 
Once in the program, however, the poor 
receive a greater average subsidy 2 

The opposite type of exception to the 
rule of equal shares is distribution ac- 
cording to need. From the point of view 
of social justice, this is clearly prefera- 
ble to equal distribution. Yet, it is 
usually impracticable in view of the 
difficulty of objectively and fairly ascer- 
taining individual differences of need. 
However, where differences in need are 
self-evident or ascertainable by objec- 
tive tests—as in the case of education, 
medical care and legal representation— 
distribution of free public services ac- 
cording to need is quite practicable. 
Indeed, this is one of the strongest ar- 


.guments in favor of bringing such ser- 


vices into the public sector. Econo- 
mists tend to be hostile to the provision 
of free public services as a means of 


mitigating inequalities on the ground ` 


that it is an inefficient means—com- 
pared, say, to progressive taxation—be- 
cause it imposes on the individual a 
consumption pattern that is generally 
different from the one which he, himself, 
would have chosen. The objection is 


valid, but surely outweighed when the’ 


aim is not equality but distribution ac- 
cording to need—which is best ac- 
complished by free distribution on: the 
basis of a separate criterion of need for 
each of the services so distributed.‘ 


3. Compare, E. Smolensky and J. D. Gom- 
ery, “Efficiency and Equity Effects in the 
Benefits from the Federal Housing Program 
in 1965,” in Benefit-Cost Analyses of Federal 
Programs, A Joint Economic Committee 
Print, 92nd Cong., 2nd sess. (Washington, 
D.C.: Government Printing Office, January 2, 
1973). 

4, An alternative means of distributing a 
specific service according to need is insurance. 
For a rigorous theoretical argument in favor 
of the free public provision of such services, 
see the discussion of national health insurance 
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Private services 


Another, and much more important, 


, component of economic welfare is the 


unpaid services people perform for each 
other and themselves. These mitigate 
inequalities because their distribution 
typically goes counter to the distribution 
of bought goods and services. Empiri- 
cal data show that people in the higher 
income groups spend less time doing 
work around the house and favors for 
friends and relatives than do those at 
the lower end of the income scale. The 
value of such services is estimated to 
add about one half to disposable income 
after taxes.” As to their impact on in- 
equality, a 1964 questionnaire study 
shows that while the poorest and the 
richest 25 percent of families earned 6 
and 52 percent of society’s money in- 
come, respectively, their shares in the 
sum of money income and the value of 
nonmarket services were 10 and 46 per- 
cent, respectively. This indicates a 
substantial lessening of inequality. 

If public services are equally distrib- 
uted, their value can be added to ob- 
tain a further correction of the estimate 
of inequality. This correction will be 
very slight, since the value of public 
services is only about a quarter of the 
estimated value of nonmarket services. 
The estimate is that the poorest quartile 


in K. J. Arrow, “Uncertainty and the Welfare 
Economics of Medical Care,” American Eco- 
nomic Review 53 (1963), pp. 941-973. 

5. W. Nordhaus and J. Tobin, “Is Growth 
Obsolete?” Table 1 gives estimates closer to 
two-thirds of disposable income; for a prob- 
ably more reliable estimate, which puts the 
value of nonmarket services at 48 percent of 
disposable income, see I. A. H. Sirageldin, 
Non-Market Components of National In- 
come (Ann Arbor, Mich.: Institute for Social 
Research, The University of Michigan, 1969), 
tables 4 and 5. 

6. Compare, Sirageldin, Non-Market Com- 
ponents, chap. 4. 
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of families receives 11 percent and the 
richest quartile 44 percent of the sum of 
private, public, market and nonmarket 
goods and services. 


Leisure 


Some economists go one step further 
and add another component, leisure, 
which is valued at the income given up 
to enjoy it. Typically, such computa- 
~ tions show leisure to be worth one and a 

half times the disposable money income; 
‘its inclusion in the total is believed to 
reduce inequalities further—although 
_ only slightly, because the amount of lei- 
sure enjoyed by rich and poor is just 
about the same, if the involuntary 
“leisure” of unemployment is not in- 
cluded. It would appear that some 
higher providence compensated the poor 
`. for their low money income with more 
generous rations of both nonmarket 
services and the enjoyment of leisure. 


Government policies 


So far, the effects of government poli- 
cies directly aimed at mitigating in- 
equalities by progressive taxation and 
‘by transfer payments, such as old age 
and disability insurance and public as- 
sistance—have been ignored. Econo- 
mists disagree on whether the cumula- 
tive effect of all taxes in this country— 
federal and state income, Social Se- 
curity, real estate, excise and sales taxes 
—is progressive or regressive. The 
Council of Economic Advisers, in their 
1963 Report to the President, estimated 
it to be regressive; many other econo- 
mists believe it to be progressive. Ex- 
cise and sales taxes and Social Security 
contributions are so regressive that they 
more than offset the progressivity of 
income taxes—especially because in- 
come taxes contain major loopholes for 
the very rich. Differences of opinion 
center on who ultimately pays real es- 
tate and profit taxes. If these really 
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taxed wealth as they were meant to, then 
the entire tax system will tend to be 
progressive and to mitigate inequalities. 
A detaħled, careful? appraisal of the 
system and its effects is now in progress 
at the Brookings Institution. So far, no 
results are available, and no guesses will 
be offered here. 

- Less controversial, and probably more 
important, are the redistributive effects 
of transfer payments. It has been es- 
timated that. without them the poor 
would constitute not a fifth, but a 
fourth, of the total population and not 
one third, but two thirds, of the aged 
population.’ . 

Unfortunately, it is too early to re- 
joice over the increasingly favorable 
picture of our economy that these esti- 
mates give. First, there is a flaw in the 
estimation of the value of leisure. 
Furthermore, this list of items, compris- 
ing disposable income, public services, 
nonmarket services, leisure and transfer 
payments, is still incomplete; for, it 
omits an item which could be as im- 
portant as all the others combined, but 
which tends to be overlooked and has 
defied measurement: the impact of 
work on satisfaction. 


WORK SATISFACTION 


Work, the meeting of its challenge 
and the sense of accomplishment which 
arises from it are considered the main 
sources of human satisfaction by at 
least two philosophical schools: (1) the 
Puritan ethic, to which we are heirs 
and (2) Marxism, to which much of the 
rest of the world is heir. Marx’s main 
objection to modern capitalism and the 
factory system was not that they led to 


7.. Compare, B. A, Okner, “Transfer Pay- 
ments: Their Distribution and Role in Re- 
ducing Poverty,” Brookings Institution Re- . 
print 24. These figures refer to 1966; they 
show no change from the 1964 data cited in 
footnote 1, above. 
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Inequalities of income, but that they 
` tended to change the nature, conditions 
and organization of work in a way 
which -destroyed satisfaction » derived 
from work; thus, it became an un- 
pleasant chore performed only for in- 
come and valued only for the product it 
yielded. This seems to be the original 
meaning of that fashionable word, alien- 
ation. Modern economics seems tacitly 
to have accepted Marx’s view—at least, 
to judge by its always implying that 
work is unpleasant and its avoiding 
the subject. 

Work, however, is economic activity; 
therefore, its direct effect on man’s well- 
being—whose incidence must be consid- 
ered in a discussion of inequalities—is 
part of economic welfare, the more so 
because it is increasingly evident that 
much can be done to mitigate the un- 
pleasantness of work. There is a wealth 
of evidence of great differences in dif- 
ferent people’s attitude to, and satis- 
faction from, work: less absenteeism 
among functionaries than among pro- 
duction workers; more unpaid volun- 
tary work performed by the higher, than 
by the lower, income groups; the failure 
of near confiscatory tax rates to 
dampen the work incentive of profes- 
sionals; the much longer work week of 
independent businessmen, the free pro- 
fessions and higher civil servants than of 
lowly wage and salary earners; the great 
secular shrinkage of the latter’s work 
week in contrast to the complete absence 
of any such trend among independents 
and professionals. All such evidence 
shows (1) that those with more initia- 
tive, more responsibility and more con- 
trol over what they do and how they do 


8. Compare, E. Fromm, Marss Concept of 
Man (New York: Ungar, 1961); and E. J. 
West, “The Political Economy of Alienation: 
Karl Marx and Adam Smith,” in Oxford Eco- 
nomic Papers (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1969). 
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it also find their work more enjoyable 
and (2) that these are usually the people 
with the higher incomes. Such eco- 
nomic data are amply corroborated by 
questionnaire surveys. Not only are 
quantitative differences great between 
different people’s marginal satisfaction, 
or dissatisfaction, from work, there seem 
te be differences even in sign. 


Inequalities of work satisfaction 


Such inequalities in the satisfaction, 
positive and negative, generated by work 
are quite distinct from the inequalities 
so far considered; since they are, by 
and large, positively correlated with in- 
equalities of income, they aggravate 
measured inequalities. To make mat- 
ters worse, they also call for a correc- 
tion of the valuation of leisure and its 
distribution; for, a rational person will 
so divide his time between work and 
leisure as to make the satisfaction of the 
last hour of leisure equal to the sum of 
satisfactions from the last hour of work 
and the income earned. ‘This means 
that people who like their work also 
get more satisfaction out of their lei- 
sure than do those for whom work is a 
chore. Lucky are those who enjoy their 
work, because they enjoy leisure even 
more; leisure, for those who consider 
work a burden, is quite often merely a 
lesser burden.? Since work satisfaction 
is positively correlated with income— 
and the amount of leisure available to 
rich and poor is about the same—one 
may conclude that the rich are likely to 
be favored even in the enjoyment of 
their free time. 


9. That this is a correct inference is strongly 
suggested by a recent questionnaire survey 
of work satisfaction which shows a high 
correlation between workers’ negative attitude 
to work and their negative attitude to life. 
Compare, H. L. Sheppard and N. Q. Herrick, 
Where Have All The Robots Gone? Worker 
Dissatisfaction in the 1970s (New York: 
Macmillan, 1972), p. 193, appendix table A. 
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It is now time to take .stock and see 
where we stand. I listed and measured, 
in very simple terms, the inequality of 
distribution of the measured and the 
unmeasured but measurable sources of 
satisfaction. The effects of monetary 
redistribution on inequality ought also 
to be measurable; however, one could 
quote estimates only of the effects of 
transfer payments—and even of these, 
not in a form comparable to the other 
measures of inequality. I then dis- 
cussed the unmeasurable factors and 
listed the indirect evidence of inequali- 
ties in their distribution, noting that 
they go the same way as inequalities in 
the measurable differences. The ques- 
tion is how great are these unmeasurable 
inequalities and how important are they 
compared to the measured and measur- 
able inequalities? On this subject, one 


,can only hazard a guess; I am offering 


mine with due warning of its subjective 
personal nature. 


Importance of work satisfaction 


There seems to be no doubt that dif- 
ferences in different people’s work satis- 
faction can be very great, ranging from 
the person who hates his job and finds 
it completely boring and monotonous to 
the person who enjoys every minute of 
it. Of course, many people are some- 
where in between, enjoying part of 
their work and chafing under the dull 
routine of some of its aspects. What 
percentage of the labor force consti- 
tutes this middle mass and what are 
the bordering percentages on each side 


= we do not yet know, but the answer 


may be forthcoming on the basis of the 
many sample survey studies of work 
Satisfaction and work attitudes now in 
‘progress.*° 

More important perhaps, as well as 


10. The work cited in the last footnote 
gives 14 percent as.the proportion of em- 
ployees with negative attitudes toward work. 
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more difficult to answer, is the question 
of the weight which should be attached 
to differences in work satisfaction com- 
pared te differences n income and dis- 
tribution of the things that money will 
buy. The Puritan tradition of Ameri- 
can society stressed work satisfaction 
and disapproved and discouraged just 
about all other sources of worldly satis- 
faction. To what extent are our lives in 
present day America still dominated by 
the Puritan ethic and its scale of values? 
There are many signs that the Puritan 
influence is still strong. We take fewer 
vacations, spend less time at active- 
sports, seek less entertainment and spend 
a significantly smaller percentage of our 
income on recreation than do Europe- 
ans; we even pay less heed to the plea- 
sures of food—to judge by the much. 
shorter time we devote to both the eat- 
ing, and the preparing, of it Yet, our 
real income is much higher than theirs, ° 
and they often accuse us of being ex- 
cessively fond of money. A tempting 
resolution of this seeming contradiction 
is that we are interested in money in- 
come more as a symbol of society’s 
appreciation of our work than for the | 
goods it will buy. ' The great impor- 
tance of do-it-yourself activities among 
our pastimes—the one pastime that 
most resembles work—-and the amount 
of time we devote to adult education— 
two-thirds of which is aimed at voca- 
tional training and imparting produc- 
tion skills ?*—-are further evidence of 
the great importance we attach to our 
work, its satisfactions and its apprecia- 
tion by others. 

A second piece of evidence is much 


11. Compare, Tibor Scitovsky, “What’s 
Wrong With The Arts is What’s Wrong With 
Society,” ` American Economic Review 53 
(1972), pp. 62-69, for these and similar data 
and their sources, ~-~ 

12. Compare, the report of the Commis- 
sion on Nontraditional Study, as reviewed 
in Saturday Review of Education, April 1973, 
p. 56. 
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more direct and to the point. Appendix 
table A, in Sheppard and Herrick’s 
Where Have All the Robots Gone? 
(cited in footnote 9%, shows—fof thirty- 
two different groups, classified by age, 
sex, marital status, color, education, in- 
come group and occupation—the per- 
centage of workers with negative atti- 
tudes toward work and the percentage 
with negative.attitudes toward life. The 
two percentages are so very close for all 
thirty-two groups that one cannot help 
feeling that those who dislike their 
work are the same people as those who 
dislike their lives. The text discussion 
bears this out, but the data to clinch the 


_ Matter are missing. Also, this is only 


one of many such studies still in prog- 
ress; one has to wait and see how the 
others will confirm, modify or contra- 
dict the results of this one. 

To conclude, let me mention one more 
piece of evidence. Over the past 
twenty-five years, ten sample surveys 
were conducted in the United States at 
fairly regular intervals in which the 
respondents were asked, among other 
things, to state their income and to rate 
their satisfaction with their own lives on 
a three-point scale. 
pected, the highest proportion of the 
“not very happy” were to be found 
among the poor and the highest propor- 


` tion of the “very happy” among the 


rich. Of the entire population, slightly 
less than 50 percent were in the middle 
group; slightly less than 10 percent 


As could be ex-° 


were “very happy”; and slightly more 
than 40 percent were “not very happy.” 
Surprising, however, was the finding 
that this distribution of the population 
remained amazingly stable over the en- 
tire period between 1946 and 1970, al- 
though per capita income in real terms 
rose by 62 percent.*% 

There are at least three possible ex- 
planations of this puzzle. One is that 
concurrently with the measured rise in 
our real incomes, the unmeasurable qual- 
ity of our lives worsened to an extent 
that offset that rise. The second expla- 
nation ‘is that we are so competitive, so 
much concerned with matching or out- 
doing the Joneses, that our happiness 
depends on our relative position in the 
income scale rather than on our abso- 
lute standard of living. The third ex- 
planation is that correlated with the 
distribution of income there also exist 
inequalities in some other source of sat- 
isfaction, such as the enjoyment of 
work, inequalities in whose distribution 
have persisted over time and whose con- 
tribution to happiness is much more im- 
portant than that of income. Needless 
to add, nothing is ever so simple that a 
single explanation will adequately ex- 
plain it. 


13. Compare, R. A. Easterlin, “Does Eco- 
nomic Growth Improve the Human Lot?” in 
Nations and Households in Economic Growth: 
Essays in Honor of Moses Abramovitg, ed. 
P. A. David and M. W. Reder (Palo Alto, 
Cal.: Stanford University Press, forthcoming). 
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ABSTRACT: There is no necessary connection between pov- 
erty and income distribution. When poverty.is defined by 
relative measures, the proportion of impoverished families is 
the same as it was in 1950. As a result, the urban problems 
of the United States have been exacerbated. What people 
spend on house paint, how they travel to work, how long they 
send their children to school, what public facilities they ask 
for, how much idle time they will have as adults and how they 
spend that idle time, all depend at least in part on family in- 
come. While tastes vary greatly, differences in consumption 
patterns, in human capital investments, in political demands 
and in propensity or willingness to steal depend importantly 
on income. Furthermore, if people of very different income 
levels live close to one another—as they do in cities—these 
different choices exacerbate class conflict. To escape, those 
with the means to do so seek to segregate themselves and to 
surround themselves with moats. They also turn to govern- 
ment for relief. The Great Society programs constituted a 
use of the political process to ameliorate class conflict by low- 
ering the cost of goods to the poor which the nonpoor wanted 
them to buy. Nevertheless, the poor did not become accepta- 
ble neighbors for the rest of the nation. Now, the Nixon ad- 
ministration seeks to terminate a good part of the effort. The 
problems remain; for the moment, however, we as a nation ~ 
have decided to live with.them. 
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POVERTY, PROPINQUITY AND Poticy 


INCE inequality refers to the whole 
income distribution and poverty 
refers to only a small part of the low 
end of that distribution, there is no 
necessary connection between the two. 
For example, if the poor grew poorer 
while the rich grew poorer faster, one 
might conclude that poverty had be- 
- come a more serious problem than in- 
equality. Also, it is easy to imagine 
the reverse situation. As a matter of 
fact, during the postwar period income 
inequality has not changed significantly. 
Yet, depending upon whether an abso- 
lute- or a relative measure is used, the 
incidence of poverty has either declined 
or remained unchanged. 


POVERTY AND INEQUALITY 


Figure 1, which illustrates the distri- 
bution of income in 1950 and 1970, was 
made in the following way. I trans- 
ferred onto a piece of cardboard a figure 
from a statistics text which approxi- 
mated the shape of the United States 
income distribution in 1950. I then cut 
the cardboard so that I would have a 
template and used the template to draw 
the two distributions of the figure so 
that one would stand for 1950 and the 
other for 1970. It should be empha- 
sized that my drafting procedure ac- 
cords with reality. In the mind’s eye, 
one should see a distribution rigid in 
shape moving toward ever higher in- 
comes through time: a picture of uni- 
formly rising income for the nation as 
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a whole, although not necessarily for 
any individual. 
That the'same distribution with a 
higher average can satisfactorily repre- 
sent those two years so widely sepa- — 
rated in time is of great importance for 
understanding the historical relation- 
ship between poverty and inequality. 
If poverty is defined as some fixed 
real income—for example, 3,000 dollars 
in 1962 prices—then as the distribution — 
moves along over time, the number of 
impoverished people declines. Because 
of its shape, if the distribution moved 
rightward at a steady rate, the decline 
in the absolute number of families in 
poverty would decrease year by year; 
however, the decline would be con- 
tinuous. Thus, in figure 1, if the dis- 
tribution moved rightward at a steady 
rate—the distance from A to B and B 
to C being the distance traversed over 
two equal time intervals—then, as the 
diagram indicates, there would be a 
substantial fall in the number of fam- 
ilies in poverty over the interval from 
A to B, a small one over the interval 
from B to C and so on. By the nature 
of the distribution, poverty appears 
to become increasingly intransigent over 
time. If a recession occurred along the 
way, the rightward movement of the 
distribution would be interrupted or re- 
versed for a short period, as would be 
the decline in the number of families in 
poverty. ) 
Were we to define poverty not as 





‘on the 1970 distribution. 
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fixed amount of purchasing power, but 
rather as a fixed proportion of average 
income, then between 1950 and 1970 


the proportion of families in poverty 
would move not as implied by the inter- 


val from A to C on the 1950 distribu- ' 


tion, but rather as implied by compar- 
ing A on the 1950 distribution with D 
That is, the 
proportion of families in poverty would 


_ not have declined. 


a 


How, then, should poverty be de- 


fined: (1) as a fixed amount of income > 


or (2) as some fixed relationship to the 
average? Since all poverty definitions 
are arbitrary, they are determined’ by 
the intended use of the data. If the 
main concern is with the standard of 
living of the poor, some fixed measure 
—at least over modestly long intervals 
—1is the one which is appropriate. The 
Office of Economic Opportunity (OEQ). 
poverty line -is of such a_kind. While 
one can argue with the method of de- 
termining the poverty line, the purpose 
is unchallengeable. The intention -is 
to set a’ target which, if universally 
achieved, would permit everyone to live 


at a level that someone has determined 


to be minimally decent—that is, per- 
mitting a particular diet, pattern of 
clothing expenditures, housing and so 
on. Alternatively, the main concern 
may be with income equity. One can 
believe that justice requires an increase 
in poor families’ share of the pie, and, 
furthermore, that this share certainly 
ought to increase when the pie is grow- 
ing, even if by some reasonable stan- 
dard the poor are living very well. 
Over any long period of time, hu- 
manitarianism and egalitarianism must 
Converge, since the concept of mini- 
mally decent is as, relative to time and 
space as is the share of income going to 
the bottom tenth of the population. 
Thus, more than 60 percent of Amer- 
icans in the very prosperous year of 


who do not own capital. 


` mains. 
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1929 would be categorized as impover- 
ished by the official definition of pov- 
erty adopted in 1962. If a new expo- 
nent ofethe Great Society were to be 
elected president in 1976, I would expect 


a new official definition of poverty in: 


1977 based on some new concept of min- 
imally decent, which would put us right 
back to where we were in 1960—with 
20 percent of families in poverty. The 
growth of income in the United States 
since the Second World War has been 
prodigious and very widely distributed 
even among those who do not work and 
By the- hu- 
manitarian standard, there has been 


considerable progress; ‘by the more | 


stringent egalitarian standard, there has 
been none. 


POVERTY AND PROPINQUITY 


The invisible hand piles up the urban 
poor in the center of cities and strings 
them out along. the mass transit routes, 
the most prosperous being the farthest 
out. Fairly well to do people, partic- 
ularly those who are youngish ‚and 
oldish, are also piled up near the city 
center and then strung out along what 
passes for an amenity of that city, such 
as a lake shore, a park or a ridge. 
Middle income people get whatever re- 
This distribution puts the poor 
cheek by jowl with fairly high income 
people in some places and with middle 
class people elsewhere. Even with the 
most judicious placement of freeways; 
graveyards, public housing, urban re- 
newal, schools, parks and bus routes, 
many who are not poor must frequently 


come eyeball to hackles with poverty. 


But poverty is more than a pain in the 
eye; it hits many who are not poor in 
the pocket book, in the class room and 
on the back of the head, even though 


v 


they have located their homes and ' 


places of business with full knowledge 


of where the poor are. 
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If poverty, in the egalitarian sense, 
had been declining over the last two 
decades, the nonpoor would undoubt- 


.edly be better off today eveneif their 


own incomes were lower. This would 
be so not merely because rapidly rising 


- Income puts more paint on the walls 


and higher aspiration levels in the kids; 
there are two additional factors at 
work. 

One is that with incomes rising all 
around, the nonpoor put greater de- 
mands on the poor. When a fellow’s 
income rises steadily for a time, he puts 
part of the additional money into fixing 
his house. His neighborhood also im- 
proves, since his neighbors, whose in- 
comes are also rising, put some money 
into their homes. The same thing is 
happening in the local stores and at the 
local school. However, if all incomes 
rise at 2 percent per year, the family 
whose annual income started at 15,000 
dollars will put more money into their 
house each year than will the family 
whose income was initially 7,500 dol- 
lars. Across that extra wide street that 
separates these two neighborhoods, the 


gap is widening. If, on the other hand, . 


incomes of the 15,000 dollar family rose 
by 1.8 percent per year and the 7,500 
dollar family rose by 2.2 percent per 
year, the gap might not widen and both 
families might have felt better off to- 
day. The record is clear enough on one 
point: higher income families are will- 
ing to accept less income than they 


would otherwise have—-that is, to pay - 


higher taxes—to get the poor to buy 
more of a selected list of things. 

The nonpoor would also have ben- 
efited from a decrease in poverty be- 
cause the adjustments made by house- 
holds, business and government as a 
response to the failure of the poor to 
do voluntarily what the nonpoor wanted 
could have been avoided. For example, 
more suburbanization, than there would 


otherwise have been, occurred. In and 
of itself, this is costly; furthermore, the 
costs pyramid as suburbanization accel- 
erates the deterioration of the central 
business district, promotes the prolif- 
eration of political jurisdictions and one 
party rule and contributes to the free- 
way congestion problem. Of course, 
while it is unlikely that growing income 
equality would have prevented all this, 
there would have been less of it. 
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Since 1963, the Great Society pro- 
grams—housing subsidies, medicare and 
medicaid, food stamps and school 
lunches, scholarships for higher educa- 
tion, municipal waste-treatment plants, 
community health centers, grants to en- 
courage urban planning, training of 
medical-related personnel, economic de- 
velopment assistance and manpower 
training—have grown from 2 to 14 per- 
cent of federal expenditures, or by 34 
billion dollars. While cash transfers, 
such as social security and other federal 
retirement plans, aid to families with 
dependent children, public assistance 
and veterans payments, have risen by 
even greater dollar amounts, the pro- 
portion of aid to the poor in the form 
of goods and services has obviously 
risen dramatically. 

President Nixon identified this trend 
with paternalism. It may be that an 
arrogant majority has, in fact, decided 
that it knows better what is good for 
the poor than do the poor, themselves. 
However, there is an alternative expla- 
nation. It may be that the majority 
does not really care one way or another 
about the poor: the nonpoor may sim- 
ply have preferred to bribe, rather than 
to coerce, the poor into behavior that 
promised to make their own daily lives 
more pleasant. 

If the anguish of the impoverished 


‘pains those who are more fortunate, the 
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solution is more cash. ` Except in ex- 
treme cases of discrimination, giving the 
poor cash and letting them choose what 
` to buy is obviously the best way to 
raise.their welfare. If one really wants 
the poor to be happier, the giver should 
not care if the money is used for booze, 
betting or bedding. If one finds neigh- 
boring slums offensive, giving cash is 
not an efficient way to be rid of them, 
precisely because some of that income 
will be wasted on food. Regulation 
building codes are conceptually capable 
of eliminating those slums, but such 
measures will raise housing costs and 
constitute a heavy tax on the poor. 
Subsidized urban renewal, combined 
with public housing construction, could 
eliminate the slums, lower the price of 
standard quality housing to the poor 
and—as long as the total stock of hous- 
ing in the rental range of the poor did 
not decline and no one was forced di- 
rectly or insidiously to live in the public 
housing—leave the poor no worse off 
than they were. Furthermore, the hous- 
ing could be fortuitously placed to make 
the poor relatively invisible to the non- 
poor. Collecting the poor together 
would have the further advantage of 
reducing the costs of administering 
other bribes, such as compensatory ed- 
ucation and family counseling. 
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The grand scheme failed for a variety 
of reasons. The central cause was that 
it could not be adequately funded in 
this fedtral system.* The political sys- 
tem not only forced the expenditures to 
be spread over too many programs, but 
perhaps more importantly, the funds 
were distributed over too many political 
jurisdictions. To make a visible im- 
pact, whole slums would have to be 
eliminated; relocating every third fam- 
ily does not help significantly. Public 
housing expenditures have been suffi- 
cient to aid only three out of every 
hundred eligible families. Moreover, 
this piddling 3 percent was drawn from 
more than 2,000 public housing au- 
thorities. l 

What has been true of housing has 
been true of most other transfer pro- 
grams, and the president has called a 
time out. He hopes to be able to dump 
the problems and some money to meet ` 
them onto the states and the cities. 
State and local expenditures are already 
rising considerably faster than federal 
outlays, and the governors and mayors 
are enormously confident of their abil- 
ity to do good. They may have a right 
to their self-confidence, but that rigid 
income distribution just keeps on roll- 
ing along. Itis likely to roll right over 
them. ' 
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ANY different justifications are 
‘given for higher education. The 

first, and most obvious, is that it teaches 
an individual skills which will make it 
possible for him to earn a better living. 
Second, it may teach him consumption 
skills: he may be a happier man because 
he has learned to appreciate Shakes- 
peare. Third, it may produce informa- 
tion for potential employers about his 
` ability—that is, it classifies him so that 


he can be given more suitable employ-. 


ment. Finally, the fact that he has been 
educated may benefit other people in 
some way——for example, it may mean 
that he votes in a more intelligent way 
than he would otherwise; hence, govern- 
ment policy is marginally better. Al- 
though these are the positive benefits 
normally expected from higher educa- 
tion, in modern times government poli- 
cies are judged, in part, by their effect 
on income distribution. 


INTRODUCTION 


When the - government provides a 
large subsidized education sector, one 
would be interested in—among other 
things—whether education increased or 


decreased inequality. ‘The theme of. 


this articlé is that, as far as we now 
know, . higher education increases in- 
equality. College professors are en- 
gaged in assisting those who are well- 
off to exploit the poor. 

It should be noted, of course, that 
none of the objectives given for educa- 
tion necessarily have anything to do 
directly with equality or inequality. 
For example, giving people a taste for 
Shakespeare, presumably, does not par- 
ticularly affect their income. We could, 
if we wished, use higher education in 
a way that would increase income equal- 
‘ity. We could lavish our educational 
resources on those who seem to have 
the poorest prospects in life in order to 
bring them up to equality with their 
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more talented fellows; alternatively, we 
could tax the more talented in order ` 
to neutralize their talent. Obviously, 
we do not do this, hut there is nothing 
impossible about it. 

In the Western world, higher educa- 
tion began as an activity for members 
of the upper class: at first, for younger 
children of the nobility who were think- 
ing of going into the church and, later, 
to train nonclerical leaders of society. 
Granted the aristocratic nature of so- 
ciety until very recently, this is not 
surprising. The tradition has continued 
to exist. Higher education is still basi- 
cally designed to increase the inequali- 
ties of income in society, although most 
college professors are not aware of that 
fact; on discussion, most college pro- 
fessors strenuously deny the fairly 
patent and obvious fact that they are 
doing what they are doing. 

It is true that the present higher 
education system is not basically aimed 
at the well-being of the very wealthy. 
However, it is clearly aimed at the well- 
being of the middle class. It is not 
obvious that the poor have gained from 
this change in emphasis. - The tax cost 
of maintaining a college like Cambridge 


‘or Harvard for a few wealthy students 


would’ have been very modest compared 
with the amount which is now being 
spent in our massive state education 
systems. The wealthy are willing to 
finance lavishly the education system 
in which they gained their education. 
Generally speaking, this financing came ` 
in terms of gifts after they had left 
school rather than payment of tuition; 
however, in practice, the net effect of 
institutions such as Cambridge and 
Harvard was that the upper class re- 
ceived a gentleman’s education, while 
financing it so lavishly that there were 
a certain number of scholarships for 
talented people from relatively impover- 
ished backgrounds. Needless to say, 





4 


the people who were sufficiently talented 
to obtain such scholarships would nor- 
mally have done well in life in any 
event. Yet, it can,be said that the net 
effect of institutions such as the pri- 
vately endowed schools of the last cen- 
tury was a very mild redistribution of 
income, mainly by private charitable 
gifts, from the very wealthy to the 
moderately well-off classes. 


CRITERIA FOR SUBSIDIZING 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


The present situation is almost di- 
rectly reversed. There may still be 
some transfer of funds away from the 
very wealthy who contribute gifts to 
schools or pay heavy taxes, but it is 
clear that the middle classes benefit 
greatly from the institution and that, 
in ‘general, the poor lose? This latter 
point is a little confused in discussion, 
because the poverty or well-being of the 
student’s parents is frequently confused 
with the poverty or well-being of the 
student, himself. It is not obvious 


1. See, W. Lee Hansen and Burton A. 
Weisbrod, “The Distribution of Costs and 
Direct Benefits of Public Higher Education: 
The Case of California,” Journal of Human 
Resources 4 (Spring 1969), pp. 176-191. This 
article has generated considerable discussion, 
see, Joseph A. Peckman, “The Distributional 
Effects of Public Higher Education in Cali- 
fornia,” Journal of Human Resources 5 
(Summer 1970), pp. 361-370; Elchanan Cohn, 
Adam Gifford and Ira Sharkansky, “Benefits 
and Costs of Higher Education and Income 
Redistribution: Three Comments,” Journal of 
Human Resources 5 (Spring 1970), pp. 
222-237; Robert Hartman, “A Comment on 
the Peckman-Hansen-Weisbrod Controversy,” 
Journal of Human Resources 5 (Fall 1970), 
pp. 519-523; Joseph A. Peckman, “The Distri- 
bution of Costs and Benefits of Public Higher 
Education: Further Comments,” Journal of 
Human Resources 6 (Summer 1971), pp. 
375-377; W. Lee Hansen and Burton A. 
Weisbrod, “On the Distribution of Benefits of 
Higher Education: A Reply,” Journal of 
Human Resources 6 (Summer 1971), pp. 
363-375. 
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whether in subsidizing the education of 
the poor one should be interested in the 
wealth of the parents or in the potential 
lifetime earnings of the student. In 
general, the man who is able to get a 
full time scholarship from Harvard, 
even though he comes from a poor fam- 
ily, has enough human capital in the 
form of natural talent to do very well 
in life, anyway. The Harvard educa- 
tion, at best, merely improves a life- 
time income stream which would have 
been well above average without it. 
Thus, if we look at the subsidy which 
he has received—in this case from pri- 
vate rather than government sources— 
as equalizing total income, we must 
consider not his income but the income 
of his parents. In other words, we 
think about the scholarship which he 
receives as, in essence, a gift to his 
parents who are indeed poor people.” 

It is not obvious which of these two 
criteria for income redistribution should 
be used. As it happens, however, it 
makes little difference. Under either 
criteria, the net effect of our present 
educational system is a transfer of funds 
which injures most of the poor. If we 
regard the educational subsidy to a 
talented son of poor parents as a subsidy 
to the child, then all the poor are in- 


2. The point was made very clearly in 
E. G. West, “Efficiency versus Equity in 
Higher Education” (Paper delivered at Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute and State Univer- 
sity, Blacksburg, Va., 1973). West remarked 
that he had met a fifty-year-old Canadian - 
doctor whose income—the result of his educa- 
tion in medicine—when computed back to the 
time he took his education, would have had 
a present value of about one million dollars. 
On being asked why he thought his education 
should have been subsidized, the doctor 
pointed out, quite correctly, that his father 
had been an agricultural laborer. However, 
it is not clear why the class status of the 
father is relevant in determining whether or 
not this doctor should have been given a gift 
by the state that generated one million dollars 
of wealth. 
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TABLE 1 


ILLUSTRATION DISTRIBUTION OF BENEFITS AND TAXES 
FOR PUBLIC HIGHER EDUCATION 


v 6 





NUMBER OF TAX PER BENEFITS PER AVERAGE Net 
POTENTIAL FAMILY FAMILY NET BENEFITS BENEFITS 
LEVELS STUDENTS (Dollars) (Dollars) (Dollars) (Dollars) 
$2,000 3 100 0 — 100 
100 0 — 100 
100 500 -{-400 
Total 300 500 +-200 + 67 
$10,000 3 400 533 -+133 
400 533 -4-133 
400 533 +133 
Total 1,200 1,600 -+400 +133 
$30,000 3 1,200 1,500 -+300 
1,200 1,500 -+300 
1,300 0 ~- 1,200 
Total 3,600 3,000 —600 —200 


Source: Robert Hartman, “A Comment on the Peckman-Hansen-Weisbrod Controversy,” 
Journal of Human Resources 5 (Fall 1970), table 1, p. xxx. 


jured because his lifetime income would 
clearly have been high without the 
subsidy: he, unlike his parents, is 
wealthy. If we regard it as a subsidy 
to his parents, then some few poor 
parents may gain from the present sub- 
sidy arrangement. The middle class 
and most of the wealthy—with their 
individual gains in monetary terms 
being larger than those of the middle 
class—gain from the present subsidies. 
Some of the wealthy choose, for one 
reason or another, to send their children 
to private schools; of course, these par- 
ticular individuals do not receive any 
subsidy. 

The general situation can be seen in 
table 1. This is a synthetic table 
created by Hartman to reconcile the 
views of Hansen and Weisbrod, on one 
hand, and Peckman, on the other.’ 


3. See, Hansen and Weisbrod, “Costs and 
Benefits of Public Higher Education” and 


These scholars examined the California 
public higher education system and 
came to the conclusion, respectively, 
that it was regressive and that it was 
progressive. The figures used are de- 
signed to approximate those found in 
empirical studies. As can be seen, most 
of the poor are injured by the system; 
most of the wealthy gain; and all of 
the middle class gain. 

Whether one wants to call these kinds 
of transfers a progressive or regressive 
system depends upon, first, the decision 
that the wealth of the parents, rather 
than the potential wealth of the child, 
shall be taken into account in deter- 
mining whether the subsidy goes to 
well-off or less well-off people. If the 
students or potential students are con- 
sidered, the system in California under 
which more expensive education is given 





Peckman, “Distributional Effects of Public 
Higher Education.” 
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to people who can pass more difficult 
entrance requirements clearly transfers 
` funds from the poor to the wealthy. 

_ With respect tò the parerfts, it is 
‘ more or less a question of what one 
means by progressive and regressive: 


The bulk of the poor receive a small ` 


loss on the public educational system, 


but an occasional poor parent finds that - 
_ his child receives a subsidy.* Similarly, 


the bulk of the wealthy and middle class 
receive a substantial gift from the tax- 
payer. Some wealthy people, however, 
find themselves making a substantial 
‘contribution to the system and getting 
nothing in return. As do the poor, the 
wealthy who take advantage of public 
education receive a sizable net transfer. 


HIGHER EDUCATION IN DEMOCRATIC 
COUNTRIES l 


This situation is more’ or less typical 
of modern higher educational systems 
found in most democracies.’ It has been 
carefully studied only in a few places, 
such as California, but anyone examin- 
ing the data and comparing it with most 
other democracies would reach the con- 
clusion that while the numbers would 
be different, the general structure would 
be the same.” Why do we accept this 


4. On the average, approximately six out 
of ten high school graduates attend college; 
a large percentage of ‘the students receive 
subsidies. -In the lower income brackets, 
approximately two out of ten attend, or are 
eligible to attend, public colleges. 

5. George Psacharopoulos, “Rates of Return 
to Investment in Education Around the 
World,” Comparative Education Review 16 
(February 1972), pp. 55-67. The case of 
Turkey is an extreme example of higher edu- 
cation promoting inequality; tuition charges 
are nominal in public universities and there 
are a number of indirect subsidies to students, 
such as low fares for transportation, subsi- 
dized lunches and housing. In addition, the 
scholarships average about 50 percent of fore- 
gone income. We suspect there may be a 
considerable number of professional students 


in Turkey. See, A. O. Krueger, “Rates of 
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tendency of the educational system to 
generate inequality? | No doubt, the 
historical origins of the system are im- 
portant. Most of the objectives for 
higher education, which were listed at 
the beginning of this paper, are either 
maximized by education that aims di- 
rectly at greater inequality or are such 
that their maximization is irrelevant to 
inequality. However, the basic reason 
for this inequality-generating activity 
is simply that the voters want it. The 
voters perceive the educational system 
not as a way of generating equality, 
but as a way of transferring income to 
themselves. Therefore, the powerful 
middle class is able to achieve a trans- 
fer from both the poor and the wealthy 
by way of the current educational 
‘system. > 


Quality of Education 
Before discussing this in detail, it is 
necessary to deal with a technical prob- 
lem. It has been suggested by at least 


'-two studies that the quality of educa- 


tion may not make any difference in 
individuals’ well-being as far as their 
income is concerned. First, the well- 
known Jencks study,® partly based on 
the Coleman report, shows no evidence 
that differences in the quality of educa- 


tion as measured ‘by per student ex- 


penditures have any particular influ- 
ence. The significant factor is that 
which the student brings into the edu- 
cational process. A somewhat similar 
study of higher education indicates 
approximately the same thing. Harvard 
turns out far better quality graduates 
than does Clinch Valley Community 
College because students entering Har- 
vard are of much higher quality or 


Return to Turkish Higher Education,” 
mimeographed (Minneapolis, Minn.: Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, 1971). 

6. Christopher Jencks et al., 
(New York: Basic Books, 1972). 
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have other attributes valued in the 
market. 

Indeed, it is possible that the actual 
education given at Clinch Valley Com- 
_ munity College is better than that given 

‘at Harvard. A professor at Harvard— 
living under an extreme variant of the 


publish-or-perish doctrine and with little . 


‘monetary gain from teaching—who 
teaches students bright enough to learn 
‘more or less on their own may, in fact, 
devote very few resources to teaching. 
The Clinch Valley Community College 
professor, on the other hand, has little 
to’ distract him from devoting all of 
his time to education. Furthermore, 
- the Clinch Valley Community College 
teachers are selected, albeit in a very 
inept way, on the grounds of their abil- 
ity to teach; the Harvard professors are 
selected because of their research abil- 
ity. It is obvious that, under the 
circumstances, the teaching ability of 
the Harvard faculty is not necessarily 
higher than the teaching ability of 
the Clinch Valley Community College 
faculty.” This is, of course, one expla- 
nation of the phenomenon that quality 
“of education as measured by expendi- 
tures does not seem to make much 
difference.® 


Quantity of Education 


On the other hand, there is over- 
whelming evidence that the -quantity 
of education does change income. It 
would appear from the existing data 


7. We are assuming that teaching and re- 
search are not complementary activities. 
Siegfried and White’s study of the economics 
faculty at Wisconsin suggests that there is no 
significant relationship between good research- 
ers and good teachers; see, John J. Siegfried 
and Kenneth J.-White, “Teaching and Pub- 
lishing as Determinants of Academic Salaries,” 
The Journal of Economic Education 4 
(Spring 1973). 

8. Another explanation is that, since teach- 
ing effort is not rewarded, any effort devoted 
to teaching -is simply charitable behavior. 
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that the income of any individual rises 
with every additional year of education, 
regardless of which institution the indi- 
vidual atfends. One txplanation of this 
phenomenon is simply that, as a matter 
of fact, the quality of education does 
not vary much from school to school; 
Jencks argues that the quality varia- 
tions are too small to show much effect 
on the outcome. The second possibility 
is that since we know so little about 
education, what we think is high quality 
education may not, in fact, be so. In 
1800, a patient probably was more 
likely to be killed by the best doctor 
in London than by a village herbalist. 
Whatever else happened, the village 
herbalist would not bleed you with an 
unsterilized knife which had been used 
eight times earlier that day to bleed 
eight different patients with eight dif- 
ferent diseases. 

In any event, whatever the explana- 
tion, the payoff for attending school— 
which is high-—and the lack of payoff 
for selecting a particular school seems 
to be reasonably well established in the 
present data. This suggests that the 
third objective of higher education— 
producing information for potential em- 
ployers about the ability of the stu- 
dent—may be its actual purpose. 
Regardless of which school is attended, 
the student is compelled to carry out 
a number of tasks which test his intel- 
ligence, industry and, furthermore, his 
initiative in doing various types of 
activity.” Thus, the longer he has 
stayed in school, ‘the more he has dem- 
onstrated his talents; the level at which 


9. Nationally, students switch broadly de- 
fined curricular groups from their freshman 
to senior year on the average of 50 percent. 
Statistical relationships between academic 
grades and success as measured by income or 
status are misleading. The real informa- 
tion that may be valued by firms is the 
ability of students to survive in a particular 
curriculum. 


4 : \ 
these talents are tested rises steadily 
as one goes up in the educational sys- 
tem. Our society may be using its edu- 
cational system basically as a testing 
device to classify people according to 
their native talent. If this is so, there 
is some social payoff, since our economy 
will work better if people are properly 
classified. However, it appears to be a 
terribly expensive method of classifica- 
' tion.2° Also, it is clear that this clas- 
sification, although raising the total of 
national product, tends to increase, 
rather than decrease, inequality. 


GENERATION OF PUBLIC AND 
PRIVATE BENEFITS 


There is one argument which could, 
perhaps, be used to justify higher edu- 
cation’s systematic generation of greater 
inequality: the generation of public 
goods. The educated person may some- 
how benefit other people, as well as 
himself, as.a result of his education. 
The classic example of this kind of spill- 
over is improving the quality of voting 
through education. Concentrating edu- 
cation on the best and brightest: might 
conceivably generate more benefits for 
the whole population‘ than attempting to 
distribute the educational resources in 
either an egalitarian or inegalitarian 
way. If education offsets the natural 
inequality among individuals, the out- 
come of the process will be more 
egalitarian than the input.?? 


10. Said another way, the information may 
be attained more efficiently in the private 
sector in the absence of subsidies to higher 
education. 

11. For a detailed discussion of the social 
benefits of rationing, see Joseph E. Stiglitz, 
“The Theory of Screening, Education, and 
‘ the Distribution of Income,” unpublished 
manuscript (New Haven, Conn.: Yale Uni- 
versity, 1973). 

12. To our’ knowledge, no one has ever 
seriously proposed that education be used to 
generate equality, although it is quite possible. 
In a very modest way, our present system 
does do it. People at the absolute bottom of 
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Unfortunately, although this seems to 
be a theoretical possibility, we are un- 
able to find any clear-cut examples. If 
we consider such things as improving 
the vote, it is fairly obvious that the 
vote of the relatively unintelligent 
counts as much as the vote of the very 
intelligent. If we were. thinking of im- 
proving the quality of the vote by edu- 
cation, we would probably concentrate 
on the untalented, because this is where 
we would feel they needed improvement 
the most. In listing areas where we 
might wish to subsidize education in 
order to generate public benefits, edu- 
cation should either be concentrated on 
the less talented or be distributed by a 
more or less egalitarian method. There 
does not seem to be any case where 
public goods could best be generated by 
concentrating on the most talented.** 


the intellectual level are sometimes given 
educations which are more -expensive than 
those given to the ordinary student. How- 
ever, this is confined, in general, to ‘the 
grade school and high school level, and there 
is nothing equivalent to college. It is clearly 
possible to use the educational system to 
equalize the intellectual capital held by people. 
For example, if we devoted large resources 
to educating the relatively unintelligent and 
very few resources to educating the well-off, 
it seems likely that lifetime incomes would 
be more equal. Since almost all of the 
people who are associated with higher edu- 
cation are in the upper IQ levels and also 
expect their children to be in the upper IQ 
levels, there is absolutely no support for 


_this policy. See Hansen and Weisbrod, “Costs 


and Benefits of Higher Education” and Jencks 
et al., Inequality, for a discussion of the dis- 
tribution of talent as defined by admissions 
criteria. as it relates to the distribution of 
income. - 

13. Bowen has offered a list of public goods 
arguments for higher education. We see no 
reason that these benefits are unique to the 
most talented. In fact, some of the public 
good ‘arguments—for example, reduction in 
crime and unemployment-—-suggest that re- 
sources be concentrated on the less talented; 
see, Howard R. Bowen, “Finance and the Aims 
of Higher Education,” in Financing Higher 
Education: Alternatives for the Federal Gov- 
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Superficially, there are a number of 
cases where there seems to be an argu- 
‘ment for concentrating education on the 
most talented; however, such arguments 
confuse public and private benefits. 
For example, the -United States will 
have better engineers if we concentrate 
our resources on brilliant people. The 
problem is that the engineer, himself, is 
the principal beneficiary of the educa- 
tion. He sells his services at their 
marginal value, and there is no particu- 
lar public good of a nonpecuniary 
nature generated by his education. So- 
ciety makes a capital investment—in 
this case, in the form of education— 
gives it to the individual, but gains 
little. We could, for example, give the 


people to whom we now give engineering . 


educations a capital sum equivalent to 
the value of their education. Clearly, 
they would spend it more wisely and 
would become wealthier than duller indi- 
viduals. ‘There could be no argument 
for this policy in terms of generating 
public goods. 


CoNCLUSION 


If education in democracy normally 
increases the degree of inequality, this 
in itself raises a problem. Societies in 
which the university as an institution 
originated distributed their resources in 
a way that increased inequality, but 
democracies talk a great deal about 
being committed to: egalitarian policies. 
: Why, then, do democracies distribute 
their education in this manner? 

First, it should be said that, in gen- 
eral, democracies are not particularly 
egalitarian, regardless of the language of 
the politicians. For example, Professor 
Abel-Smith, a supporter of the Labour 
government in England, stated in 1959 
that: “The main effect of the postwar 
development of social services, the crea- 


ernment, 
Iowa: 
1971). 


ed. M. D. Orwig (Iowa City, 
American College Testing Program, 
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tion of the ‘welfare state, has been to 
provide free social services to the middle 
class.”*4 Webb and Sieve, also sup- 
porters of the British Labour Party, 
agree with Abel-Smith and claim that 
the situation remains unchanged.**> The 
United States is in a somewhat similar 
situation.7® 

In general, democracies do take 
money from the wealthy—although 
there are some who feel they should 
take more and others who feel they 
should take less—and make some redis- 
tributions to the poor; however, these 
redistributions are modest. Indeed, re- 
distribution of income in. democracies 
characteristically takes the form of 
shifts back and forth within the middle 
income groups who control the bulk of 
political power and taxable capacity. 
Education is a rather good example of 
this phenomenon. Although almost 
everyone engaged in the education busi- 
ness—the taxpayers who subsidize it, 
the college professors and the students— 
are interested to some extent in helping 
the poor, none of them are willing to 
make really large sacrifices. 

Students, for example, are sometimes 
in favor of open admissions. Since the 
capacity of the universities is not large 
enough to take everyone who applies, 
this policy usually implies that those 
who apply for admission should be 
selected at random rather than by 
talent. In conversation with students 
who favor this program, we have sug- 
gested that the random selection process 
be applied not only to next year’s enter- 


14. B. Abel-Smith, “Whose Welfare State?”, 
in Conviction, ed. N. McKenzie (London: 
MacGibbon and Kee, 1959), p. 57. 

15. Adrian L. Webb and Jack E. B. Sieve, 
Income Redistribution in the Welfare State 
(London: Social Administration Research 
Trust, 1971). 

16. For a broader overview, see, Gordon 
Tullock, “The Charity of the Uncharitable,” 
Western Economic Journal 9 (December 
1971), pp. 379-392. - 
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‘ing class, but to the class in which 
they, themselves, are currently enrolled. 
Needless to say, the result of this sug- 
gestion is an almosé instantaneeus dem- 
onstration that they had paid .careful 
attention to their studies, had improved 
their minds and had become very skilled 
at producing rationalizations. They 
want more equality as long as it does 
not hurt them. 

Professors, too, favor more equality 
in the system only if the terms are 
general. But they prefer dealing with 
bright students who put little strain on 
the teaching capacity of the faculty. 
As a result, there is normally a 
good deal of rationalization if the 
school actually attempts to develop an 
egalitarian, rather than inegalitarian, 
education. 

The taxpayers, who also vote, are a 
somewhat more complex problem. First, 
it should be pointed out that the stu- 
dents and professional staffs of univer- 
sities are groups who, in net, make large 
gains from the university—that is, their 
receipts are greatly in excess of their 
tax payments. Since they all can vote 
and are numerous enough to be an im- 
portant special interest group, their 
interest in higher education is given care- 
ful attention by the politician. In gen- 
eral, what they want is better condi- 
tions for the people now in the business. 
Students want more transfers to them- 
selves and, also, like to have to do less 
work while they are in school. Profes- 
sors are interested in increases in salary, 
lower teaching loads and so on. All of 
this is rationalized in terms of the public 
interest. Surely this pressure group— 
or pressure groups—must be a major 
determining factor in deciding an 
education policy in a democracy. 

If this special interest group is 
ignored and a standard median voter 
model is considered, the first thing that 
one notes is that the present system 
does seem to be arranged to benefit 
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slightly more than half of the total 
population. Furthermore, the people 
who benefit are the most influential in 
our society. They are basically prosper- 
ous—although not the very wealthy— 
and bright people who come from all 
branches of society. Very bright peo- 
ple, who get scholarships or subsidies, 
are far more likely to win an argument 
or political debate than dull people 
who cannot receive such funds. Thus, 
they have disproportionate political in- 
fluence. Similarly, the well organized 
and fairly intelligent middle class is 
more apt to win in political combat 
than are tbe poor. Finally, expanding 
the amount of education available to 
the children of the average poor 
person would not necessarily be of 
much benefit. 

With the present organization of 
education, requiring the children of the 
poor to attend college would probably, 
in net, set them back during the rest 
of their lives. Also, it is probable that 
providing college as a free and optional 
good to the children of the poor would 
probably not particularly benefit them- 
if, as a result, the tax rate would go up. 
These arguments assume that the pres- 
ent educational policies will continue. 
However, if the poor were offered edu- 
cational opportunities especially tailored 
to their needs, there is no doubt that 
their lifetime incomes could be im- 
proved;7® needless to say, a totally new 


17. Roughly 60 percent of the high school 
graduates receive higher education. Of these, 
only 50 percent graduate. These figures have 
been relatively stable in the last few decades. 
Keneth A. Simon and W. Vance Grant, 
Digest of Educational Statistics: 1971, pre- 
pared for the United States Office of Educa- 
tional Statistics (Washington, D.C.: US. 
Government Printing Office, 1972). 

18. See, for example, Ismail A. Ghazalah, 
The Role of Vocational Education in Improv- 
ing Skills and Earning Capacity in the State 
of Ohio: A Cost-Benefit Study (Athens, 
Ohio: Division of Business Research, Ohio, 
University, 1972). 
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educational system would be required. 
Yet, as has been noted, the reorganiza- 
tion of the educational system to benefit 
the poor, rather than the talented and 
well-off, does not seem to be desired 
by anyone. The poor who would benefit 
probably do not even realize it is 
possible. 

If we assume that the median voter 
in society tends to control most poli- 
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cies—-which is the simplest model of de- 
mocracy——the present system of higher 
education is readily intelligible. It 
does, intleed, benefié the median voter 
and most voters who are slightly above 
the median in income. It injures, in a 
mild way, most voters who are in the 
bottom third of the population and, 
fairly clearly, increases the degree of 
inequality. 
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RADITIONALLY, we haye viewed 

the public educational system as 
the means by which the children of the 
poor can improve their status in life. 
At least in the American mythology, it 
has been the mechanism to foster a 
relatively high degree of upward mobil- 
ity. Equal educational opportunity has 
seemed at times almost to be equated 
with equal opportunity. 


EDUCATION AND INCOME 


More recently, however, the educa- 
tional system has been criticized as one 
of the major institutions by which in- 
equality has been perpetuated. There 
are two important ways that education 
and income are interrelated. First, the 
traditional view has stressed education 
as a process involving the acquisition of 
skills or the inculcation of better work 
habits which increase the individual’s 
productivity. Since income is related 
to productivity, the more education an 
individual has, the higher will be his 
income.* 

Second, education serves as a screen- 
ing device to sort out different in- 
dividuals into different jobs; the more 
highly educated individuals obtain the 
better jobs. There are three alternative 
explanations of this: (1) there are 
marked differences in individuals’ abil- 
ities. It is often difficult for the em- 
ployer to identify who will be a good 
employee; however, firms have ob- 
served that the qualities which lead to 
success in school are related to the qual- 


1. More precisely, his potential income— 
that is, the wage he receives per hour worked 
—is increased. He may choose to work fewer 
hours, or he may choose an occupation which 
has more pleasant work conditions—as econ- 
omists say, occupations with high nonpecu- 
niary returns. Since there are large differences 
between different individuals’ attitudes about 
work and leisure and about the importance of 
various work conditions, it is understandable 
that education and actual income are not very 
highly correlated. 
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ities which make ‘the individual more 
productive on the job. Although the 
correlation may be imperfect, compet- 
itive ffrms can use this information 
and offer the individuals who do well in 
school and complete more years of 
schooling the better jobs. (2) The 
more educated get.the better jobs be- 
cause they have been made more pro- 
ductive by the schools. Additional 
years of schooling constitute a signal or 
an indication of this greater productiv- 
ity. (3) So long as there is an excess 
of applicants for a job, the employer 
has to use some criterion to decide 
whom to hire. In some economies, it 
may be the applicant’s family connec- 
tions; in others, the applicant’s race or 
ethnic group; in our economy, it is 
largely the amount of education. This 
view is distinguished from the preced- 
ing two in that the more educated are 
not selected because they are more pro- 
ductive, but simply because education 
is a convenient criterion which most 
people would regard as fair. 

There is a vast amount of evidence 
that, on the average, individuals who 
receive more years of schooling earn 
more income. Unfortunately, most of 
the empirical studies do not discrim- 
inate among the alternative mecha- 
nisms by which income and education 
might be related; thus, at the present 
time, we simply do not know the rela- 
tive importance of the direct productiv- 
ity effect and the screening effects. In- 
deed, the relationship which presumably 
exists between income and education 
could be partially spurious. 

Assume, for instance, either that pro- 
ductive capacity is largely inherited or 
that the employer chooses employees on 
the basis of family income or status. 
Also, assume that education is primarily 
a consumption good not contributing to 
job skills. The more affluent would give 
their children more education—just as 
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‘they spend more on toys, housing and 


food for their children—and the chil- 
dren of the rich, whether through inher- 
ited abilities or inkerited status, would 


‘go on to higher paying jobs; how- 


ever, no causal connection between edu- 
cation and productivity would exist. 

Statistical studies attempt to avoid 
these spurious correlations by compar- 
ing incomes of individuals of the same 
ability with different educational levels. 
But the ability measures that they have 
used—for example, IQ tests—probably 
do not accurately reflect those abilities 
and character traits on which the mar- 
ketplace puts a high value. 

There is another way in which 
education and income interact: the 
funds required for the financing of 
public education must be raised by 
taxation. To the extent that the 
beneficiaries of education are not 
those who pay the taxes, the distribu- 
tion of income is affected. Some argue 
that—at least with respect to higher 
education—since the beneficiaries are 
mainly children of the middle and upper 
income groups and state taxes are often 
regressive, the net effect of state sup- 
port of higher education is redistribu- 
tion from the poor to the middle and 
upper income groups. This is debatable 
on several grounds. It is difficult to 
link particular government expenditures 
with receipts from particular taxes. 
One could argue that the appropriate 
question is whether the extra tax 
revenue paid by an individual to all 
branches of government as a result 
of his receiving additional education 
exceeds the cost to the government. 
If it does, it is as if the government 
loaned the individual the cost of his 
education, to be payed back over a 
protracted period. To provide the ed- 
ucation—if the individual would not, or 


_ could not, have obtained it otherwise— 


is simply a good investment on the part 
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of the government. Thus, an evalua- 
tion of the redistributive effects of pub- 
lic support of higher education requires 
an analysis of what would have hap- 
pened in its absence. 


PUBLICLY SUPPORTED EDUCATION 
Higher education 


Any educational system will have ef- 
fects on the distribution of income 
through mechanisms of the kind de- 
scribed in the previous section. I will 
now turn to the particular effects of our 
publicly supported educational system 
on the distribution of income. In 
order to analyze these effects, one 
must suggest an alternative system 
to which our present system can be 
compared. First, consider higher ed- 
ucation; assume it receives no public 
support. Under present institutional 
arrangements, there would be some in- 
dividuals who would not be able to go 
to college. Is it reasonable to assume 
that institutional arrangements would 
remain unchanged? For instance, it is 
likely that use of loan and contingent 
repayment schemes—loans wherein the 
amount of repayment would depend on 
future income *~-would be more exten- 
sive. Since the direct tuition costs are 
a relatively small proportion of total — 
costs of college education, usually ex- 
ceeded by the earnings an individual 
foregoes while in school, is it likely that 
any individual for whom expected in- 
come returns are increased by going to 
school would not do so under the con- 
tingent repayment plan? 

It is clear that the contingent repay- 
ment scheme will reduce the demand for 

2. Yale and other universities have adopted 
such schemes. In the Yale plan, for each 
1,000 dollars borrowed, the individual pays 
A percent of his income annually, until either: 
(1) he has paid back 150 percent of his loan 
with accumulated interest or (2) until his class 


has paid back the total amount borrowed with. 
interest. 
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education by raising the private costs of 
education—that is, by imposing the 
costs previously borne by the govern- 


`- ment on the individual who is educated. 


Advocates of the abolition of state sup- 
port would argue that this is an advan- 
tage: if the expected returns fall below 
the costs of education, including the 
tuition costs, then it is socially wasteful 
for the individual to go to college. 

The analysis above makes two as- 
sumptions. It assumes social benefits 
do not exceed private benefits. Al- 
though there is a widespread belief that 
strong social benefits are derived from 
an educated populace, there has been no 
evidence that social benefits are signifi- 
cantly greater than the private benefits 
—particularly at the higher education 
level—except in one respect: increased 
tax payments result from increased pro- 
ductivity, which results from greater ed- 
ucation. On the other hand, if one be- 
lieves the primary effect of education on 


- Income is through screening rather than 


through the direct productivity effect, 
there is a strong argument that social 
benefits may be smaller than private 
benefits. Assume that schools affect in- 
dividuals’ income by separating out the 
more able from the less able. Without 
the sifting, each would receive a wage 
corresponding to the average produc- 


‘tivity of the individuals with whom he is 


grouped. But if the school is able to 
identify skills, the more able will receive 
a wage commensurate with their higher 
productivity. Thus, by identifying dif- 
ferent individuals’ abilities, the school 
system increases inequality. 

The fact that the educational system 
performs this screening function does 
have an important effect on the demand 

3. My own suspicion is that this effect is 
not very important, again, because if the 
school system did not serve this function, there 
would be more on-the-job screening; the total 


amount of screening would not be significantly 
changed. 
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for education. Individuals who observe 
that college graduates earn a higher in- 
come do not care whether it is because 
educatien has increased productivity or 
because those who graduate are, on the 
average, more able than those who do 
not. To the extent that individuals 
with a degree receive a higher income 
because of screening rather than produc- 
tivity increases, private returns exceed 
social returns. The effect of the degree 
is simply to cause a redistribution from 
the less able to the more able. If this 
effect is important, there may be, too 
much investment in education. 

The analysis also assumes that indi- 
viduals are relatively well informed 
about their abilities and are not very 
averse to risk. Going to college has 
attributes of a risky investment; most 
of the returns occur far into the future 
and, generally, are dependent upon com- 
pletion of the degree. For a significant 
fraction of students, the investment does 
not pay off. No insurance policy can 
be purchased against this risk, for ob- 
vious reasons; the individual must bear 
the risk himself. There is strong evi- 
dence that in such situations individuals 
will demand a higher average return to 
compensate them for undertaking the 
risk. Thus, expected private benefits 
will exceed private costs at the margin. 
Even though each individual’s risk is im- 
portant from his own point of view, from 
the point of view of society the individ- 
ual risk is small and can be ignored; for 
example, society would like individuals 
to invest in education to balance ex- 
pected social benefits arid expected so- 
cial costs at the margin. To the extent 
that the risk aversion effect is Impor- 
tant, there is too little investment in 
education and a government subsidy is.’ 
justifiable.* 


4. In this sense, the contingent repayment 
loan is preferable to a straight loan; for, the 
amount’ the individual pays back depends on 
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My own suspicion is that since indi- 
viduals from poorer families are likely 
to be both less informed about their 
abilities and more concerned about the 
risk, a contingent repayment scheme Is 
likely to reduce their demand for educa- 
tion and the associated potentialities for 
upward mobility. However, it is likely 
to have little effect on the total distribu- 
tion of income.’ 

Insofar as education serves a screen- 
ing function, there will be more equality 
among children of poor families and 
more inequality between children of 
higher ability born to poor and to rich 
parents. Most of us find this kind of 
horizontal inequity between equals born 
of different parents far more objection- 
able than the vertical inequality be- 
tween individuals of different abilities. 


Elementary and secondary education 


An analysis of the higher education 
system differs from that of the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools because 
we assume that in the former, the indi- 
vidual is qualified to make decisions 
while in the latter, parents make the 
decision. Hence, we cannot compare a 
system in which the state subsidizes ed- 
ucation and one in which each individ- 
ual bears the cost; rather, an appropri- 
ate comparison might be one in which 
the parent bears the full cost and re- 
sponsibility for the education of his 
children. 

There are those who have argued re- 
cently that our present educational sys- 
tem perpetuates income inequality. For 
his future income. It reduces the risk the 
individual must absorb, but does not elimi- 
nate it. 

5. There are individuals who view educa- 
tion, at least partly, as a consumption good. 
These individuals would, in a completely pri- 
vate system, invest in education beyond the 
point where the expected marginal returns are 
equal to the costs. Im the contingent repay- 


ment system, these individuals would be sub- 
sidized. 
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example, there are large differences in 
expenditure in different school districts; 
the high expenditure schools are at- 
tended by the children of the rich and 
the low expenditure schools are attended 
by the children of the poor. If expend- 
iture is related to school performance, 
and school performance to productivity 
—hence, to income—the schools act to 
perpetuate inequality. This suggests 
that the public educational system re- 
sembles a private school system at the 
elementary and secondary level. Com- 
munities, homogeneous with respect to 
income and tastes for education, are 
formed to provide the desired level of 
education for their children. ‘Thus, the 
degree of inequality is comparable 
to that which emerges in a com- 
pletely private school system—with 
the obvious exception of the impover- 
ished who would receive no education at 
all in a private school system. Although 
the public educational system may not 
be a great perpetuator of inequality, it 
certainly is not the great equalizer that 
its proponents have claimed it to be.’ 
Nonetheless, the analysis is open to 
question. Its validity depends on three 
factual presuppositions: 


—higher levels of educational expend- 
iture purchase higher quality ed- 
ucation ; 

—higher quality education results in 
‘higher incomes; 

wealthier communities have higher 
levels of educational expenditure. 


6. To the extent to which there are federal 
or state subsidies to the lotal community, there 
is some increase in equality. On the other 
hand, to the extent that the tax system used 
to raise revenue for the school system is re- 
gressive or to the extent that the beneficiaries 
of the educational system, particularly of the 
state higher educational system, are wealthier 
on average than the community as a whole, 
the public educational system results in an in- 
crease in inequality. The evidence on this 
score is inconclusive. 
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To argue that the educational system 
fosters inequality requires not only that 
these three propositions be qualitatively 
correct, but that the children of the rich 
attend schools with a sufficiently larger 
level of expenditure per pupil to pur- 
chase a sufficiently higher quality of 
education which results in a sufficiently 
higher income, to sustain the inequality. 
Otherwise, the educational system must 
. still be viewed as possessing some equal- 
-izing tendencies. 


Quality of education and educational 
expenditures 


All three of the propositions have 
come under strong attack. Obviously, 
there is. a serious problem of measuring 
the quality of education; performance 
on the standardized objective tests con- 
stitutes an inadequate measure. It would 
be hatd to believe that any properly 
constructed measure of quality of educa- 


tion would be independent of educa- - 


tional expenditure. To take the matter 


` ° to its absurd extremes, can one believe 


that an educational system with ‘one 
- teacher per pupil and an educational 
system with one teacher per thousand 
pupils would be equally effectiver How- 
ever, that is not the question we face; 
the question is: given the kinds of varia- 
tions in educational expenditure, which 
perhaps 99 percent of American stu- 
dents experience, the variations in the 
- pupil to teacher ratios and the quality of 
teaching skill purchased, is the effect on 
quality significant? The weight of evi- 
dence at the present time is that there 
is not a significant effect.” 

The communities that spend more on 
their schools may install better swim- 
ming pools or more attractive class- 
rooms; these items may increase the 


' 7. This does not mean, however, that the 
quality of education is independent of other 
variables, 
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pleasantness of school life, but only a 
fraction of the extra expenditure is di- 
rectly related to productivity. Dimin- 
ishing returns can thus set in with suffi- 
cient vengeance that even large amounts 
of increased expenditure result in rela- 
tively small changes in productivity. 


Higher income and educational quality 


The second proposition—that differ- 
ences in educational achievement have a 
large effect on lifetime income—has re- 
cently come under attack by Jenks and ` 
his associates, The weight of evidence, 
however, is against Jenks; some recent 
reviews have pointed out that his meth- 
odology was faulty in a number of cru- 
cial ways. Although the exact mecha- 


.nism which links education and income 


is still obscure, plausible evidence 
creates a presumption of a significant 
relationship. 


Educational expenditure and wealth 
inequality 


The third proposition has also been 
subjected to extensive criticism. First, 
the tax base of most educational sys- 
temsis property; although wealthier in- 
dividuals own more property—for ex- 
ample, larger houses—they also live in 
areas of relatively little commercial and 
industrial property. As a result, the tax 
base of the community is not highly cor- 
related with average incomes in the com- 
munity. Secondly, differences in levels 
of expenditure on education among com- 
munities are determined more by labor 
market factors—for example, general 
level of wages in different communities 
—and by socio-demographic character- 
istics—for example, percentage of par- 
ents with high school diploma-—than by 
wealth. Indeed, when proper account is 
taken of these characteristics there 


seems to be little systematic relationship 


r 
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between expenditure: per pupil and 
wealth—tax base—or average income in 
the community.® 

These remarks sfiggest that:°(1) the 
inequality of per pupil expenditure 


which exists at the present time may not . 
‘ be substantially smaller than that which 


would exist under a completely private 
school, system, but .(2) this inequality 
may have relatively little influence on 
the perpetuation of inequality. How- 
ever, the change to a private school sys- 


‘ tem would probably result in less het- 


erogeneity of the student bodies. 


GROUPING OF STUDENTS 


Tf education were irrelevant to the 
income prospects of the children, as 
some observers have suggested, parents 
would probably not feel as strongly 
about education as they appear to. 
Some schools are better than others, but 
the differences appear to be more related 
to the students who attend the school 
than to the level of expenditure in the 
school. That is, children of high ability, 
or potentiality, and motivation tend to 
improve the performance level of other 
children in the class. In addition, there 
is a third factor: a good deal of ed- 
ucation occurs outside the school—as 
informal education. If wealth and ed- 
ucation of parents are related to the 
ability and motivation of their offspring, 
then the children of the wealthy and ed- 
ucated are likely to bring to the school 
significant amounts of informal educa- 
tion.’ It is obviously in the interests 
of each parent to have his child go to 
a school attended by children with the 
highest ability, motivation and informal 
education. If the parents of the better 
students could do so, they would form 

8. These results are based on a study of 
large school districts. There may be a closer 
relationship when small districts are include 
in the analysis. f 

9. This can be either a result of inheritance 
or upbringing. 
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a school consisting only of like students; 
they would exclude the poorer stu- 
dents.!° The major mechanisms for ex- 
clusion from public school are indirect, 
such as zoning laws. Although these 
operate to insulate the communities in 
which the rich reside, there are many 
nonrich educated parents, such as teach- 
ers, whose children are among the better 
students and for whom zoning cannot be 
an effective instrument. They must rely. 
more heavily on grouping within the 
school district—on tracks. To the ex- 
tent that the major interactions between 
students are within the classroom, the 
good students need not fare badly as a 
result of the mixing of students within 
the school district, if tracks are used;. 
to the extent that there are important 
interactions outside the classroom, such 
as the general atmosphere of the school, 
they are worse off. In a private school 
system, there is some presumption that 
there will be more homogeneity with re- 
spect to quality of students—although, 
perhaps, less with respect to income of 
parents—than under the present arrange- 
ment. 

The effect of better students on im- 
proving the performance of less capable 
students in their class is a classic case 
of an externality, since the better stu- 
dents contribute benefits for which they 
are not compensated. Forming homo- 
geneous groups is a mechanism by which 
the externality gains may be captured, 
although it may not be the most desira- 
ble method of organization from a social 
point of view. 

Economists often divide the effects of 


10. They might pay some lip-service to the 
value of heterogeneity and include a few 
poorer students. 

1i. Unless the net returns to heterogeneity 
are positive. In a heterogeneous society, 
there are obviously some advantages to het- 
erogeneous grouping. The real question is 
how large these are compared to the educa- 
tional disadvantages. 
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alternative methods of organizing the 
. school system into two categories: eff- 
ciency effects, the effect on net national 
output, and distribution effects, the ef- 
fect on different groups within the pop- 
ulation. From an efficiency standpoint, 
the acceptability of homogeneous group- 
irigs depends on two questions. The first 
is: to what extent is it more efficient to 
. teach homogeneous groups? If the 
group is heterogenéous, the teacher must 
prepare different lesson plans, foregoing 
the time and thought which could be 
devoted to either better lesson plans 
for one group or individual instruction 
with students. The second question is: 
what is the relative magnitude of the 
gains for a poor student and a good 
student in being in a class of primarily 
good, rather than bad, students? Both 
would gain ftom being in a good class; 
which gains more is not obvious. If the 
poor student is far behind the class as 
a whole, there can be little interaction; 
he is likely to gain little from the other 
students’ knowledge of Bach and Bee- 
thoven.. The degree of commonality 
increases the amount of interaction and, 
thus, the magnitude of the externality. 
If at least a certain level of interaction 
occurs, the poorer student has more to 
. learn from the good student. From this 
- beneficial effect, we must subtract the 
good students’ potential losses resulting 
from the lower average quality of the 
class. 

There are no reliable estimates of 
these various effects. My own suspi- 
cion is that homogeneous grouping is 
significantly more efficient than hetero- 
geneous grouping. In any case, it does 
seem clear that heterogeneous grouping 
should be within fairly narrow bands. 
There is little net advantage, and some 
prospective loss, in mixing the very 
good and the very bad. 

Although there may be some debate 
about the optimal degree of mixing 
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from an efficiency aspect, the distribu- 
tional effects seem clearer. The poor 
student would be better off in a homo- 
geneous tlass of otherwise good students, 
while the other good students would be 
worse off. 

Should the educational system be 
responsible for the redistribution that 
is involved in mixing students? If so, 
how much loss in aggregate overall effi- 
ciency should we be willing to pay as 
the price for increased redistribution? 
The answer depends on one’s view of 
the responsibilities, and potentialities, of 
the educational systems. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEM 


The traditional view of the role of 
the educational system may be charac- 
terized, in somewhat stylized form, as 
follows: everyone has a potentiality— 
that is, a maximum potential income. 
To attain this potentiality, two factors 
are required: the opportunity to acquire 
the necessary knowledge and skills and 
the proclivity, or motivation, to do so. 
An individual who has the motivation 
but lacks the opportunity will never at- 
tain his potentiality, nor will an indi- 
vidual who has the opportunity but 
lacks the motivation. The traditional 
view has been that it is the responsi- 
bility of the government to provide the 
educational opportunity; however, it is 
not the responsibility of the govern- 
ment to concern itself with the extent 
to which different individuals avail 
themselves of the opportunity. Indeed, 
there are as many stories about the 
children of the rich who turned away 
from opportunity as there are about the 
children of the poor who grasped at an 
opportunity to become rich. 

This view is a very individualistic 
one; each individual has the opportu- 
nity to go to college. The system is 
designed to allow the individual many 
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more chances than do the educational 
systems of most other countries. He is 
not confronted with an examination at 


' the age of eleven and shunted ‘into one 


of several tracks among which move- 
ment is essentially impossible. Even if 
he does badly in high school, he can go 
to a community college and subse- 
quently transfer to a better college. 
Ours is a more flexible system, with the 
focus on individual development. 

The objection to this traditional role 
focuses not on individuals, but on 
groups. It is observed that children of 
poor families or children of particular 
minority groups do not avail themselves 
of the opportunities as much as do the 
children of the rich or of other minority 
groups. Whether this is because the 
students lack motivation or home educa- 
tion makes no difference; it is argued 
that the responsibility of the schools is 
to compensate for these group deficien- 
cies. 

Whether schools can compensate for 
these deficiencies is a moot question. 
Whether ‘it is the responsibility of the 
government to bring the lowest group to 
some minimum level—defined in some 
way—or to the level of the highest 
group is usually not clear. Finally, 
how the groups are to be defined—for 
example, whether university professors 
constitute an appropriate group—is not 
specified. 

Leaving these practical questions 
aside, the desirability of compensatory 
programs from a purely equity point 
of view usually depends on whether 
one takes the family or the individual 


as the “unit” of society. Consider a 


set of families living on identical farms. 
All the farmers have equal. capacity to 
work; some of the farmers, however, 
prefer more leisure and consequently 
have a lower income. Should the 
farmers who work hard be taxed to 
subsidize the leisure of the other farm- 


ers? Most of us would say no. Should 
the farmer who enjoys leisure be com- 
pelled to work hard to eliminate the 
inequality of income? Or should the 
farmer who enjoys working be for- 
bidden to work hard and, thus, to pur- 
chase the goods he enjoys? Again, 
most of us would say no. ‘These are 
matters of individual choice; there is no 
reason for the government to interfere 
in the free choice of the individual. 

Now, assume that some of the farm- 
ers find that they enjoy having large 
numbers of children; as a result, they 
have little time to spend with each 
child. Other farmers decide to have 
only one child and can thus spend a 
great deal of time educating him. It 
takes resources to educate children; 
the farmer who prefers having fewer 
children can educate each’ more ade- 
quately. Are there any grounds for 
saying that one attitude of quality- 
versus-quantity of children is better 
than another? Should the government 
restrict the number of children per fam- 
ily? Should it force some families to 
have more children? Clearly, a system 
which forces the parent who has chosen 
to have fewer children so that he can 
give each more attention and resources 
to pay for the education of the children 
of the parent who preferred the large 
family is treating the two families in- 
equitably; under identical incomes, there 
is, in effect, a tax on one kind of parent 
and a subsidy for the other. 

Yet, the-child is a member of society 
in his own right, not only through his 
membership in the family. To that 
extent, how can the child who hap- 
pened to be born into the larger family 
be fairly treated? Two alternative no- 
tions of equity are involved: parental 
equity and child equity; both represent 
important moral attitudes. 

As a society, we have been ambiva- 
lent about which of these attitudes is 
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to be adopted. The parent has a great 
deal of control over his child, but there 
are limits: for instance, he must send 
the child to school. I suspect this am- 
bivalence is a good thing in a plural- 
istic society, such as ours. 


LIMITATIONS OF THE EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEM. 


Even if one agrees that it would be 
desirable for the educational system to 
take a more active role in promoting 
equality, there is the fundamental ques- 
tion of whether, in fact, it can do so 
within our democratic framework. 
Consider the consequences of an en- 
forced, uniform level of educational 
expenditure and heterogeneous mixing 
of students in every community. Typi- 
cally, this would require prohibiting 
communities to increase their expendi- 
tures over the prescribed levels. Within 
the public school system, the objective 
of uniform levels of educational ex- 
penditure would obviously be achieved; 
whether it would really increase educa- 
tional opportunity is another matter. 
The consequence might be a substan- 
tial increase in private school enroll- 
ment by high demanders of education. 
This might well curb the education out- 
lay within the public schools, with the 
overall effect of greater educational 
inequality. 

Several recent court cases have fo- 
cused on the question of the financing 
of our educational system. Although 
there is extensive state and federal sub- 
sidization, primary responsibility for 
financing education has—in most states 
—tremained at the local level. While 
this has resulted in large variations in 
the level of public expenditure on edu- 
cation, as has been argued above, there 
is no strong evidence that this is either 
a consequence of—or that it results in 
—significant wealth and income inequal- 
ities. 
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One proposal which attempts to 
maintain local autonomy and, at the 
same time, reduce inequality is to per- 
mit every school district to pretend that 
it has a per pupil capita wealth equal 
to the average in the state. Each state 
sets a tax rate, then determines its per 
pupil expenditure and the corresponding 
tax rate with the difference between 
revenues received and expenditure 
either going to or coming from the state 
treasury. Earlier arguments suggest 
that it is not likely that this program 
will significantly alter the inequality in 
educational expenditures..* Although 
there are doubts about the efficacy of 
the proposal, it seems to be devoid of 
serious drawbacks; if its only effect is 
an increase in the sense of equity 
within our school system, its adoption 
may be worthwhile. 

Finally, one must ask whether the ed- 
ucational system is the most efficacious 
way to achieve redistributive goals. For 
instance, consider compensatory educa- 
tion wherein the government spends 
more on individuals whose home back- 
ground is deficient. Although there is 
some evidence that the compensatory 
programs introduced so far have had 
only limited success, with additional re- 
sources they undoubtedly could be more 
successful. Would the cost be worth the 
additional expenditure? Are there no 
better programs, such as redistribution 
through the negative income tax, which 
would achieve the goals at lower cost? 

Again, one must keep in mind the im- 
portant tradeoff between equity and 
efficiency. The efficiency question 
hinges on whether informal education is 

12, It should be noted that this is a pro- 
posal which is directed more to taxpayer 
equity than student equity—that is, it ensures 
that at any given rate of taxation a taxpayer 
can purchase the same amount of per pupil 
expenditure. It does not ensure that students 


themselves receive the same amount of ex- 
penditure. 


a complement to, or a substitute for, 
formal education—that is, at the mar- 
gin, is a dollar spent on the formal 
education of somedne who has a good 
background and is highly motivated 
likely to have a greater effect on his 
earning power than a dollar spent on 


* - someone with a poor background who 
is unmotivated? It is possible that for- 
mal and informal education are more’ 


likely to be complementary; in other 
words, that informal education improves 
formal education. Efficiency would re- 
quire spending more, not less, on those 
with a better background. On the other 
hand, it is clear that such a policy would 
increase inequality; on those grounds, 
it might be deemed undesirable. 


CONCLUSION 


The United States has developed a 
diversified educational system. It is a 
mixed public-private school system with- 
out the strong class and religious segre- 
gation which has characterized the 
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mixed public-private school systems in 
other places and at other times. It is a 
school system which has provided a col- 
lege education to a large proportion of 
the population without, at the same 
time, sacrificing the quality of education 
attained by the best students. It is a 
system which has the necessary flexibil- 
ity to focus on the individual and his 
development. 

There are deficiencies in our school 
systems, and these have not gone un- 
noticed. Experimentation within our 
highly diversified system is likely to 
yield workable answers to these prob- 
lems. Some of the complaints against 
the educational system are really ad- 
dressed to aspects of our economic sys- 
tem, particularly to the degree of in- 
equality which it engenders. Although 
it has been argued that the educational 
system is not the cause of inequality, the 
difficult question remains: is it possible, 
and/or desirable, to use the educational 
system to promote greater equality? 
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INCOME .REDISTRIBUTION POLICIES 


HICH policies should be adopted 

to alter the American distribution 
of income? Theoretically, one would 
specify the income distributiorf to be 
achieved and then search for the least 
costly technique for causing the desired 
changes. Once costs are known, benefits 
and costs could be compared. Unfor- 
tunately, such a straightforward proce- 
dure is not possible. Means and ends 
are thoroughly interrelated and confused 
in income redistribution. Value judge- 
ments often attach themselves more to 
the means by which income is to be dis- 
tributed than to the ultimate distribu- 
tion of income itself. Since means and 


` ends are interdependent, one cannot 


4 


specify ends and then search for the 
cheapest means. 


A MUDDLED PROBLEM 


Income distributions can also be 
viewed from many perspectives: per- 
sonal, family, racial, age, sex, occupa- 
tion, industry, education and skills. 
Since movements toward, equality from 
one perspective will often lead to in- 
equality from other perspectives, it is 
necessary to decide upon the relevant 
perspectives. For example, equalizing 
the distributions of male and female in- 
come would lead to a more unequal dis- 
tribution of family income. Since the 
wives of high income males currently 
work less than the wives of low income 
males, equalizing the incomes and work- 
ing opportunities for men and women 
would lead to larger income increases 
for high income families than they 
would for low income families.* In this 


_ case, it is necessary to decide whether 


the primary problem is poverty——low in- 
come families—or sexual discrimination 
—relatively low income women. Judge- 
ments about the relevant perspective 


1. This assumes selective mating where men 
with high incomes are married to women who 
could potentially earn high incomes if there 
were no sexual discrimination. 
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must be made, yet, have not been con- 
sistently made. 

The perspective is relevant to the 
specification of means and ends, but it 
also determines whether income redistri- 
bution problems fall into a set of prob- 
lems where solutions are either known 
or unknown. If the basic income redis- 
tribution goal involves reducing mean 
income differences between groups, such 
as Blacks versus whites or males versus 
females, then there are known economic 
policies which could achieve the desired 
results. The question becomes one of 
whether society is willing to bear the 
economic, social and political costs that 
these economic policies impose. Hiring 
quotas are a good example. Is society 
willing to pay the associated costs? . 

If the basic income redistribution goal 
involves reducing the dispersion in in- 
come among individuals or families, then 
there are no known economic policies to 
bring about the desired results. The 
lack of solutions springs from the fact 
that although mean incomes differ across 
different groups—for example, according 
to education or skills—the variance, or 
dispersion, in income within each group 
is almost as large as the variance in in- 
come for the population as a whole.” 
Giving a group of people a college ed- 
ucation may increase their average in- 
comes, but it does not reduce the var- 
lance among them. As a result, policies 
to change individual characteristics so 
that they are shifted from low income 
groups to high income groups have little 
impact on the variance of income for the 
whole society. To the extent that pov- 
erty. is a dispersion problem rather than 
an absolute minimum income problem, 
poverty falls into that category of prob- 
lems with no known solution. 

Because of the sensitive nature of in- 
come redistribution goals and policies, 

2. This is essentially the argument being 


made by Jencks. See, Christopher Jencks, 
Inequality (New York: Basic Books, 1972). 
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' political discussions of income redistri- 
‘ bution goals and policies tend to be im- 
plicit rather than overt. No politician 
‘. wants to stand up and say that such- 
and-such a group should have lower in- 
comes, relatively or absolutely. Yet 
changes that lower someone’s income be- 
` low what it would otherwise have been 
are a necessary ingredient of any income 
redistribution policy. A policy of slow 
income redistribution and rapid eco- 
nomic growth can theoretically prevent 
anyone’s income from falling below what 
it was in the base period; however, there 
is no technique for redistribution of in- 
come that does not lower someone’s in- 
come helow what it otherwise would 


have been if the income redistribution. 


policies were not in effect. 

In direct income redistribution, in- 
come is taken from one person and given 
to another. In human capital income 
redistribution, someone’s taxes are raised 
to pay for training someone else. In 
addition, the taxpayer finds more com- 
petition for the jobs that he would like 
to hold. In legal or administrative: in- 
come redistribution; someone is hired or 


promoted into a job that someone else’ 


would have had without these regula- 
tions. The political process, however, 
refuses to face up to this necessity. It 
prefers to pretend that no one will lose. 
Yet, economic losers are an integral part 
of income redistribution, no matter how 
‘it is done. The inseparability of means 
and ends, the failure to determine con- 
sistent perspectives and the lack of overt 
discussion of the implications of income 
redistribution can be seen in the history 
of the last decade’s efforts to alter the 
distribution of income. 


PRESIDENT KENNEDY’s INCOME 
REDISTRIBUTION POLICIES 


The 1950s combination of high growth 
rates in the USSR and persistently high 


unemployment and low economic growth 
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in the United States led to Kruschev’s 
promises to “bury” the United States 
economically and to United States fears 
that hé would realfze his threat. One 
explanation for the poor economic record 


` of the United States focused on the au- 


tomation crisis. Growth was slow and 
workers were unemployed because la- 
borers did not have the right skills to 
match the needs of new technological 
advances. Round pegs could not be 
made .to fit into square holes. 

Slightly later,- politicians and the 
American public discovered regional 
poverty. Regions existed that were not 
participating in what little economic 
growth was occurring in the rest of the 
country. Interestingly, all of the focus 
was on regions, such as Appalachia, the 
Ozarks and upper Michigan, of white 
poverty. The Black poverty of the deep 
South and central cities was almost com- 
pletely ignored. 

President Kennedy promised to get 
the country moving again in his 1960 
presidential campaign. When elected, ` 
he proposed manpower training pro- 
grams to match workers with jobs and 
investment tax Incentives to accelerate 
growth in the mainstream of the econ- 
omy. Coupled with this were regional 
development programs—generally in the 
areas of manpower training and trans- 
portation—that were to accelerate 
growth in underdeveloped regions and 
tie them into the mainstream of eco- 
nomic development. 

Before the programs could reach a 
scale where they might affect the na- 
tional economy, the diagnosis of the 
American growth problem shifted. The 
economy’s failure to respond to invest- 
ment stimuli and the report of the Pres- 
ident’s Automation Commission both 
cast-doubt on the proposition that the 
basic problem was supply bottlenecks. 
The basic problem was a lack of aggre- 
gate demand, not a lack of aggregate 
‘supply. Increasing the effective supplies 
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of capital and labor could not solve the 
growth problem. 

Given hindsight, the Presidenj’s Auto- 
mation Commission and those focusing 
on the lack of aggregate demand were 
clearly right. With the expansion of the 
economy as a result of the 1964 tax cuts 
and the expenditures on the Viet Nam 
War, unemployment fell to approxi- 
mately 3 percent and growth acceler- 
ated. With the high level of aggregate 
demand, both unskilled people and 
backward regions began to participate in 
the nation’s economic growth. The ac- 
celeration of the United States growth 
rate coupled with a deceleration in the 
Russian growth rate led to the realiza- 
tion that the United States was not to 
be quickly buried; gradually, fear of the 
Soviet Union ceased to be a motive for 
manpower training programs. 


PRESIDENT JoHNSON’s INCOME 
REDISTRIBUTION POLICIES 


The acceleration of the growth rate 
left regional poverty as the main prob- 
lem until the civil rights movement of 
the early 1960s fostered recognition of 
a new set of problems: poverty was 
more prevalent among Black families 
than white families. The average Black 
family income was only 50 percent of 
the Sace white family income; sta- 
tis ics also showed large num- 
be vot foomilies in the 
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more than the war in Viet Nam, was 
eventually to lead to its demise. 

Although the economic goals had 
shifted from growth to income redistri- 
bution, the programs remained the 
same. Manpower training, including 
education, and regional development 
were the main policy instruments. Re- 
gions were simply redefined to include 
poverty neighborhoods. Community ac- 
tion and model cities were to develop 
poverty neighborhoods in the same man- 
ner as the earlier regional programs 
were to develop large geographic areas. 

President Kennedy could call for 
overt sacrifices in an effort to beat the 
Russians, but President Johnson thought 
that sacrifices could not be called for 
in an effort to beat poverty or to aid 
Blacks. Instead of being hailed as 
heroes, those who were to pay the bills 
in the War on Poverty were to be told 
that there were no bills to be paid. 
Senator McGovern’s later lack of suc- 
cess in telling people that their taxes 
should be increased to solve social prob- 
lems is some indication that President 
Johnson was right in his political judge- 
ments. 

As a result, all direct tax transfer sys- 
tems were ruled out of the War on Pov- 
erty. It was not a welfare system to 
take money from one individual and 
give it to another. It would promote 
economic growth—more for everyone— 
without lowering anyone’s income. To 
avoid having to raise the taxes of the 
| pete er to pay for the 

Mee the War 
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than relative to average incomes. While 
it was possible to argue that economic 
_ growth would eventually raise everyone 
above 3,200 dollars, it was not possible 
to argue that economic growth would 
automatically raise everyone above 
some relative standard—say, to 50 per- 
cent of the median income. The appeal 
to growth and more for everyone was 
an attempt to disguise the relative 
changes in the distribution of income 
that were to take place. 

As a strategy to make changes in the 
distribution of income more palatable, 
the there-are-no-losers strategy was a 
failure from the beginning. The non- 
poor white population immediately 
above the poverty line knew what was 
being done and did not like it. They 
did not want the government helping 
others to reach an economic status that 
_they had reached through their own 
‘hard work. What is more, they knew 
- that economic status depends upon rel- 
ative positions rather than absolute in- 
comes. They had something to lose 
even if their incomes did not fall in 
absolute dollars and cents. 

Essentially, the War on Poverty re- 
fused to confront the well-known psy- 
chological literature on envy, the socio- 
logical literature on relative deprivation 
and the economic literature on wage 
contours. Individual judgements about 
economic. success and failure are based 
on relative incomes compared to some 
reference group. ‘The reference group 
tends to be a group that 
near the 


As some recent research of Harvard 
sociologist Lee Rainwater vividly illus- 
trated, „individuals , make judgements 
about what constitutes poverty on a 
relative basis and place individuals into 
poor, middle class and rich categories 
on a relative basis.” Economic growth 
cannot solve the income distribution 
problem since we can all become rich 
by the standards of our forefathers, but 
not by our own contemporary stan- 
dards. I am rich only if some large 
fraction of the population has incomes 
lower than mine. I feel poor if I have 
the lowest income in society, regardless 
of its absolute magnitude. 

As a result, poverty is a dispersion, 
or variance, problem; thus, it falls into 
the category of economic problems for 
which there is no known solution. This 
is especially true if public policies are 
limited to manpower training policies. 
Manpower training policies can move 
people across. different groups, but do 
not attempt, or claim, to effect distribu- 
tions of income within each group. 

While it might theoretically have 
been possible to forge a political alliance 
of the poor, Blacks and middle, or up- 
per, income whites to force lower middle 
income whites to accept a diminution in 
their relative position, the Johnson ad- 
ministration closed off this possibility by 
pretending that no one had a 
lose. Perhaps they even 
lieve their o ; 
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which programs would work, and their 
successes would lead to political mo- 


mentum for large national programs. - 


Political realities stopped such a strat- 
egy. No program to help‘just a few 
areas could get enough national support 
to be adopted. Inevitably, the money 
was split among all areas. This might 
not have been fatal but for the budg- 
etary constraints imposed by the Viet 
With the budget limita- 
tions, there was not enough money to 
have a visible impact on the entire 
economy; given the lack of expenditure 
concentration, there was not enough 
outlay in any one area to have visible 
local effects. Since there were few vis- 
ible effects, critics had no difficulty ar- 
guing that the programs had failed— 


for, given the funding and distribution 


constraints, they could not have suc- 


l ceeded. ‘ 


In the War on Poverty there were 
education and training programs that 
worked—in the sense that they raised 
a group’s income relative to an identical 
control group; however, skill augmenta- 
tion did not prove to be a cheap method 
for raising incomes. Evaluations indi- 
cated that many programs had benefit- 
costs ratios less than one—that is, more 
than a dollar had to be invested for 
each dollar of extra earnings-—-and few 
earned high rates of return. This is 
especially true when one deals with the 
training of older adults, female house- 
hold heads or the hard core unem- 
ployed. They simply require too many 
services, such as day care, and too much 
training, such as literacy, to overcome 
previous work -habits and skill deficien- 
cies. Basically, they require a larger 


Investment than the public is willing to 


make. The Job Corps is a good ex- 
ample. It was politically unpopular 
partly because it placed Black teenagers 
in white neighborhoods. Yet, perhaps 


a more important objection was that it . 


cost a lot of ‘money; estimates differ, 


but costs were approximated at 8,000 to 
10,000 dollars per student per year. 
According to political rhetoric, it was 
absurd to spend more on a Job Corps 
camp than it would cost to attend Har- 
vard for a. year. Yet, this is faulty 
logic: if it costs 6,000 dollars per year 
to educate the brightest and easiest to 
educate college students, then it surely 
must cost more to educate the country’s 
hardest to educate young adults. 

Unwillingness to raise taxes to pay 
for either the War on Poverty or the 
War on the North Vietnamese led to 
the search for education and training 
programs that were both inexpensive 
and earned a high rate of return on 
investment. While no one can deny 
that such programs may exist, all of 
our empirical evidence leads to the op- 
posite conclusion.. Undoing low skill 
levels and poor work habits among 
adults is simply a slow, expensive job. 
As our knowledge of education in- 
creases, it appears that the critical- years 
occur at ever earlier ages. Head Start 
was an effort to recognize this fact, but 
a successful Head Start program would 
have needed complementary education 
investments at all succeeding levels of 
education. Using such a technique, 
decades of expensive investments would 
have been needed to raise minority in- 
comes. 

Eliminating poverty and equalizing 
the distribution of income for majority 
and minority groups may be a good in- 
vestment morally and socially; finan- 
cially, it is a bad investment. Increases 
in productivity do not cover the costs 
of the necessary programs. If the only 
justification for the War on Poverty is 
economic output, then it cannot be 
justified. 


NEGATIVE INCOME TAx 


As the expense and difficulties of an 
education-training strategy became ap- 
parent, interests naturally shifted to 
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direct income redistribution techniques. 
The preferred instrument was always 
some variant of the negative income tax. 
The negative income tax appeared at- 
tractive for several reasons. First, it 
was clearly cheaper—even in the long 
run—to give certain groups of people 
one dollar than it was to give them 
enough training and services to increase 
their earnings by one dollar. Second, 
there were other groups, such as the 
elderly and the ill, who could not con- 
ceivably be given enough training to 
raise their income to adequate levels. 
Third, the existing welfare system was 
in a mess. 

Welfare had been set up to handle 
the problems of individuals who suf- 
fered temporary income loses. It was 
‘an emergency system designed to aid 
the temporarily poor, not the chron- 
ically poor. Yet, the welfare system 
was increasingly being used as a long 
run income redistribution system in the 
1960s. Viewed as an income redistri- 
bution system, it was incorrectly struc- 
tured. 

Since welfare was to be a temporary 
emergency system, it contained a 100 
percent tax on earnings. Every dollar 
earned was a dollar subtracted from a 
welfare check. This might not be much 
of a work deterrent to’an individual 
who was temporarily poor with poten- 
tial earnings far in excess of the welfare 
level. It is a strong deterrent for the 
long term poor with potential earnings 
opportunities less than, or not much 
above, the welfare level. 

When welfare programs were estab- 
lished, society thought that the appro- 
priate place for a mother of small chil- 
dren was in the home. A 100 percent 
earnings tax on such mothers would 
encourage them to stay at home and 
take care of their children. With chang- 
ing social attitudes about the appropri- 
ate role for mothers, demands emerged 
to eliminate the existing barriers to 
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work and, in fact, to build work incen- 
tives into the program. 

Designed as an,emergency system, 
welfare was a categorical system to de- 
termine who was in an emergency situa- 
tion. Emergencies obviously excluded 
the working poor who were not in an 
emergency, but simply could not ‘earn 
high incomes—some 7.2 million Amer- 
icans earned less than 4,000 dollars for 
full time, full year work in 1970. As a 
result, people on welfare often received 


more income than those who worked 


hard all year. Viewed as an income 
redistribution system, this is clearly un- 
fair: 

Since welfare standards are set by 
the states and not by the federal gov- 
ernment, the welfare system distributed - 
very different amounts of money to 
American citizens in different areas of 
the country. In addition to the result- 
ing inequities, conservatives thought the 
situation contributed to migration to 
already overcrowded Northern cities. . 
Empirical studies have always failed to 
find any significant evidence of the mi- 
gration effect. But this seems to have 
little, or no, impact on the political be- 
liefs about the effects of the system. 

Under the terms of categorical assist- 
ance, women with children but without 
husbands are regarded as in emergency 
situations, while women with husbands 
are not, regardless of -the husband’s 
earnings. Consequently, liberals wor- 
ried about incentives to break up fam- 
ilies, and conservatives were searching 
for husbands under the beds of welfare 
mothers. Again, empirical studies indi- 
cate minimal amounts of voluntary de- 
sertion to gain welfare, but such studies 
have little impact on political beliefs. 

Negative income taxes are attractive 
because they solve all of these problems. 
Every citizen has the same income guar- 
antee, regardless of where he or she | 
lives. All citizens are treated equally. - 
No incentives exist to migrate. All 
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earnings ‘are taxed at some rate less 
than 100 percent. Everyone has an in- 
centive to go to work. Those thet work 
always have higher incomes than those 
who do not work. No purpose is served 
by family desertion. 


PRESIDENT Nrxon’s INCOME 
REDISTRIBUTION POLICIES 


A variant of the negative income tax 
--The Family Assistance Plan—was 
proposed by President Nixon and twice 
passed by the House of Representatives. 
This marked a radical departure from 
‘strategies of the 1960s when direct in- 
come redistribution was forbidden and 
all efforts were to focus on changing 
labor characteristics. Unfortunately, 
the plan suffered from fatal technical 
flaws that were a necessary condition of 
the circumstances under which it was 
introduced. : 

To keep federal costs low, the plan 
was not proposed as a replacement for 
the welfare system, but as a supplement 
to it. The guaranteed income was 1600 
dollars per year for a family of four. 
This guarantee would have meant in- 
creased welfare levels in eight states, 


‘but reduced welfare levels in forty-two 


other states. The states were expected 
to supplement the Family Assistance 
Plan with a welfare program; the fed- 
eral government would pay 30 percent 
of the costs of supplementation. To 
keep federal costs down, the offsetting 
tax rate was kept high. The basic tax 
rate was 50 percent in the family as- 
sistance part of the plan; in the supple- 
mentation part of.the plan, the tax rate 
would be at least high enough to lead 
to a 67 percent overall tax rate, or even 
much higher tax rates.‘ 

When combined with other in-kind 


4, For a discussion of the problems in wel- 
fare reform, see, Henry J. Aaron, “Why is 
Welfare So Hard to Reform,” Studies in Social 
Economics (Washington, D.C.: The Brookings 
Institution, 1973). 


assistance programs to aid the poor, the 
Senate Finance Committee was able to 
show that many poor individuals would 
be subject to taxes far in excess of 100 
percent of their earnings. When they 
earned an extra dollar, sixty-seven cents 
would be taken in the basic grant sys- 
tem. But public housing, medicaid, 
food stamps and a host of other social 
programs also had provisions whereby 
extra earnings reduced benefits. When 
all of these implicit tax rates were 
added together, they often exceeded 100 
percent for some individuals somewhere 
in the country. Since many of the pro- 
grams and implicit tax rates were under 
the control of state or local governments, 
there simply was no way to keep total 
tax rates under 100 percent, except 
through explicit federalization of the 
welfare system or implicit federalization 
through detailed sets of instructions 
that would essentially dictate how state 
and local governments were to run their 
welfare system. Explicit, or implicit, 
federalization of welfare did not fit in 
with the Nixon administration’s desires 
for assigning more responsibilities to 
state and local governments nor with 
the financial commitments that it was 
willing to undertake. If the total tax 
was to be kept well below 100 percent, 
the implicit taxes in many programs 
would have had to have been reduced— 
leading to large expenditure increases 
in these programs. 

Conservatives and liberals were. also 


- at an impasse on the size of the guaran- 


teed income. Liberals would not vote 
for a low guarantee; conservatives 
would not vote for a high guarantee; 
neither had the votes to force its desires 
on the whole Senate. i 

Not trusting work incentives to keep 
the population working, a set of com- 
pulsory work provisions was also part 
of the Family Assistance Plan. In 
theory, everyone in the program who 
was not working would be required to 
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register with an unemployment office, 
to be examined for employability and, 
if in an employable category, to be 
placed in either work or training. This 
part of the program was never ade- 
quately investigated, since other contro- 
versies prevented attention from focus- 
ing on it. However, it would have been 
extremely expensive to implement. In 
all likelihood, the public would not have 
been willing to pay the necessary costs, 
just as it was not willing to pay the 
costs of the Job Corps. 

The stalemate over the Family As- 
sistance Plan was essentially broken by 
the public response to Senator McGov- 
ern’s income redistribution proposals. 
His plan was to federalize welfare, to 
establish a guaranteed income of 4,000 
dollars for a family of four with an 
offsetting tax rate of 33.3 percent and 
to raise the necessary revenue with 
broad tax reform—tax increases on 
higher incomes. For the first time, the 
public actually became aware of the 
proposals of the Family Assistance 
Plan. The majority of the population, 
to judge by the election returns, re- 
jected the program. Once again, rela- 
tive deprivation showed its power: some 
of the groups that would have finan- 
cially gained the most—the working 
poor—seemed most adamantly opposed 
to the plan. To avoid the odium that 
surrounded the McGovern proposals, 
President Nixon backed away from his 
Family Assistance Plan by refusing to 
make any compromises that could facil- 
itate its passage; the Republican plat- 
form declared that it was unalterably 
opposed to the guaranteed income in 
any form, despite the fact that this was 
exactly what the president’s family as- 
sistance plan had promised. 

While the president was leading the 
political rush away from negative in- 
come taxes as a solution to income dis- 
tribution problems, politicians of all 
parties were not far behind. When the 
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president stated that the Family Assist- 
ance Plan was not reintroduced because 
it could not pass, hę was correct; if sup- 
port was not zero, it was close to it. 
Major national politicians did not want 
to be tied in with the tax transfer ap- 
proach to income redistribution. 

This retreat, however, did not change 
perspectives on skill augmentation pro- 
grams. If they were taken seriously as 
a technique for aiding low income indi- 
viduals, they would demand large budg- 
etary expenditures and tax increases. 
Not thinking that the benefits were 
worth the costs, the fiscal 1974 budget 
proposed to eliminate most of the Great 
Society programs designed to alter work 
characteristics and the distribution of 
income. Most of the money is to be 
given to state and local governments in 
the form of revenue sharing. They are 
welcome to uSe their revenue sharing 
money for income redistribution pro- 
grams, but they will have to find a 
cheap successful program if they are to 
have enough money to remedy the prob- 
lem. Since the likelihood of this is 
small, the political impetus to adopt 
economic policies that will lead to 
changes in the distribution of income 
seems to have completely dissipated. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Conceivably, the negative income tax 
systems of income redistribution have 
been poorly presented—for example, 
much more than half of the American 
population would have been better off 
financially under the McGovern pro- 
posals. A better selling job could make 
them popular. This view, however, as- 
sumes that relative deprivation atti- 
tudes are mistaken and that people 
judge their success or failure on their 
own absolute incomes. A great deal of 
evidence refutes this hypothesis; very 
little existing evidence supports it. 

Similarly, it is also possible to argue 
for more experimentation to search for 
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a cheap program that would elevate 
minority group incomes. Such a pro- 
gram might be funded and might alter 
the distribution of income before the 
majority was aware of what was hap- 
pening. I would argue that we have 
had enough experiments to know that 
the probability of such a program is 
very low. Ruling out either of these 
possibilities means that the country 
must face a serious political discussion 


‘ of whether it is, or should be, willing 


to make major efforts to equalize the 
distributions of income across the major 
groups—such as Blacks, Mexican-Amer- 
icans and women—in society. Here, 
the problem is not one of knowledge, 
but one of willingness to pay the neces- 
sary price. Whites will have to sacri- 
fice a lot of their income if Blacks are 
to earn equal incomes. 

The poverty problem is fundamen- 
tally one of relative incomes. While 
there is a‘verbal attachment to the idea 
of equal opportunity across different 
groups, it is not at all obvious what our 
attachment is to reducing relative in- 


come differentials. If we are interested, 


the basic problem is one of knowledge. 
Which programs reduce income disper- 
sions? No one knows. 

There are grounds for pessimism on 
the most likely outcome of these polit- 


ical discussions. The majority appears 
unwilling to make sacrifices in its own 
economic position to equalize the dis- 
tributions of income among different 
groups in society. Verbal attachments 
to equality and equal opportunity are 
strong enough only to lead to income 
redistribution policies that are both 
cheap and unsuccessful. If a cheap and 
successful training program were dis- 
covered, it would be blocked by the ma- 
jority. They might not have to make 
great sacrifices in terms of tax increases, 
but they would have to be prepared to 
make great sacrifices in their relative 
position. Given the fact of relative de- 
privation, someone always feels that he 
loses in any income redistribution. 
Those who feel this way, or who can be 
persuaded to feel this way, appear to 
constitute a majority. Wars, revolu- 
tions and economic unheavals can 
change the distribution of income, but 
historical examples of peaceful changes 
in the distribution of income are ex- 
tremely rare. 

The “poor are always with us” be- 
cause the low man on the economic 
totem pole feels poor regardless of his 
absolute income. The rest of us insist 
on having a low man, since we would 
not otherwise be satisfied with our own 
economic positions. 


_ Actual, Feasible and Optimal Income Inequality in a 
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NCOME inequality has again be- 
‘come the topic of the day. It is 
under continuous discussion in, various 
Western European countries, even 
though inequality in incomes has been 
greatly reduced in the last century. 


‘The (democratic) Socialist Party of 


Sweden, in many respects an example 
for its sister parties of the Socialist In- 
ternational, published a first report on 
the subject in 1969.1 In the Nether- 
lands, an intensive discussion takes 
place on the question of whether em- 
ployee incomes should be raised by the 
same percentages or the same amount 
for all. To a considerable extent, the 
inflationary policies in Western Europe 
can be seen as an expression of dis- 


` satisfaction with the existing income 


distribution. 


DEMAND FOR, AND SUPPLY OF, VARIOUS 
PRODUCTION FUNCTIONS 


For quite some time, economic sci- 
ence has paid little attention to the 
explanation of quantitative income dis- 
tribution. Ever since Marx, distribu- 
tion between the capital and labor: fac- 
tors has had ample attention. While 
income from private capital has been 
practically abolished in the larger part 
of Eastern Europe, a recent study by 
Wiles and Markowski concludes that 
income distribution in Britain approx- 
imates that of Poland or the Soviet 
Union.” Figures for several Western 


. countries show that the largest part of 


income inequality—-say, three quarters 
of it for primary income—is due to in- 
equality in labor income. 


1, SAP-LO:s arbetsgrupp: Jämlikhet (Work- 
ing Group of the Socialist Party and the 
National Trade Union Organization: Equal- 
ity) (Borås, a a Tryckeri AB, 
1969) (Swedish). 

2. Peter J. D. Wiles and Stefan Markowski, 
“Income Distribution under Communism and 
Capitalism,” Soviet Studies 22 (1970/1), p 
344 ff. and P. 487 ff. 


Research on the determinants of la- 
bor income inequality has long been of 
a partial: character only; one well- 
known example is that during the pe- 
riod of piece rates Incomes of miners 
were proportional to their physical 
strength. More general theories, such 

as those by Van der Wijk, Gibrat * or 
Champernowne,® were rather abstract 
and mainly, if not wholly, probabilistic. 
A more concrete theory, tested only in- 
directly, was the one by Tuck,® who 
considered the ability to give guidance 
to other people—expressed as the num- 
ber of people one was directly and in- 
directly able to guide—as the factor in- 
fluencing both income distribution and 
the size distribution of enterprises, at the 
same time. 

No doubt, while random elements do 
play an important role in the short run 
—as has been demonstrated by Somer- 
meyer ‘—for somewhat longer periods, 
perhaps of three years and beyond, I 
wonder whether or not a greater place 
should be given to systematic forces. 
In the last few years, I tried to test a 
theory of income distribution based on 
a supply and demand mechanism.* The 
recent study by Freeman? on college- 
educated technicians supports this ap- 


3. J. van der Wijk, Inkomens- en vermo- 
gensverdeling (Haarlem: De Erven Bohn, 


- 1939). 


4. R. Gibrat, Les inégalités économiques 
(Paris: Sirey, 1931). 

5. D. G. Champernowne, “A Model of In- 
come Distribution,” Economic Journal 63 
(1953), p. 318 ff. 

6. R. H. Tuck, An Essay on the Economic 
Theory of Rank (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 
1954). 

7. W. H. Somermeyer, “An Analysis of In- 
come Variance in the Netherlands,” Sta- 
tistische Informationen 1 (1967). 

8. Jan Tinbergen, “The Impact of Educa- 
tion on Income Distribution,” Review of 
Income and Wealth ser. 18 (1972), p. 255 ff. 

9. Richard B. Freeman, The Market for 
College-Trained Manpower (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1971). 
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proach for a limited field, considered in 
substantial detail. Part of my own re- 
cent research uses supply and demand 
` factors in an attempt to explain differ- 
ences In income inequality—between 
countries and between periods—without 


going to the scientific bases of demand. 


and supply. Some further studies tried 
to introduce these bases, basing demand 
for labor of various qualities on a pro- 
duction function and supply of such 
types of labor on utility functions.*° 

_ The present essay constitutes an at- 
tempt to add one more step: with the 
aid of the suggested models, positive 
and normative approaches to the prob- 
lem of income distribution may finally 
be contrasted.** The positive approach 
tries to answer the question of how 
income distribution will change as a 
consequence of given changes in data 
and, more particularly, to instruments 
of socio-economic policy. The norma- 
tive approach tries to find the optimal 
income distribution and the use of in- 
. struments needed to attain it. 

In order to let the reader judge these 
new attempts and their results, I am 
not only going to present the latter, but 
will also set out the production and 
utility functions used and the statistical 
specifications introduced. 


THE PRODUCTION FUNCTION 


The production function used is of 
the Cobb-Douglas type, implying that 
the elasticity of product in respect to 
the quantities of factors used is constant. 
The capital factor is introduced in the 
usual, simplest way and given an expo- 
nent 0.2—meaning that capital income 
constitutes 20 percent ‘of total national 


10. Jan Tinbergen, “Labour with Different 
Types of Skills and Jobs as Production Fac- 
tors,” De Economist 12 (1973), p. 213 ff. 

11. Compare, also, Jan Tinbergen, “A Posi- 
tive and a Normative Theory of Income Dis- 
tribution,” Review of Income and Wealth 
ser. 16 (1970), p. 221. 
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income. Labor is introduced in three 
different types depending on the school- 
ing completed; levels one, two and three 
will be distinguished and interpreted as 
the primary, secondary and tertiary 
level, respectively. However, for the 
primary and secondary level, the total 
quantities of each of these types are 
split up into two portions of the labor 
force. People with a primary, educa- 
tion presumably work on jobs requiring 
either primary or secondary education; 
similarly, people with a secondary ed- 
ucation supposedly work on jobs requir- 
ing either secondary or tertiary educa- 
tion. These assumptions express the 
belief that all economies show a scarcity 
of higher education and, hence, have to 
operate with insufficiently educated 
manpower filling part of their jobs. 
The quantity of the production factor— 
labor with primary education—is then 
defined not simply as the sum of the 
two components, but as one of a sum in 
which those working in higher jobs have 
a weight above 1, representing the fact 
that they are more productive than 
their colleagues even though they are 
not fully qualified for the jobs they fill.- 
The same is done with labor of the 
secondary level of schooling; the 
weights are called r21 and m32, respec- 
tively. If the number of people work- 
ing beyond their education approaches 
zero, the corresponding weight reaches 
a lower limit of unity. 

There is also an upper limit: people 
working beyond their education will not 
be more productive than—but, at most, 
as productive as—people in possession 
of the required education. Thus, out 
of the five groups one can isolate: three 
production factors within labor: those 
with primary, secondary and tertiary 
education; their numbers, as just de- 
fined, influence total product with con- 
stant elasticities pı, pọ and p3. At the 
same time, these elasticities determine 


the portions of national product im- 
puted to each of these three factors; 
since capital accoynts for 20 percent of 
national product, the p’s add up to 0.8 
and, in the Dutch material used for 
1962, amount to 0.648, 0.088 and 0.064. 
Demand for the various types of educa- 
tion-job combinations by the organizers 
of production will be based on profit 
maximization and, as such, primary in- 
comes offered to the five types of labor 
must be equal to their marginal produc- 
tivity derived directly from the produc- 
tion function by differentiation with re- 
gard to the type of labor concerned. In 
this process, the m are presumed to be 
given constants to the single organizer 
of production. The relationship which 


| is assumed to exist between r~ and the 


corresponding proportion p of the labor 
force will be used only when the results 
in different situations are compared. 


_ Tse Utiity FUNCTIONS 


The utility functions used are based 
on a recent attempt I made to measure 
utility functions ** with the aid of two 
assumptions not usually adhered to by 
most economists or, at least, not con- 
sidered as belonging to the realm of 
economics as a science. This attempt 
has been presented as a very first step 
only on a road of further research which 
looks promising, but whose results can- 
not be foreseen. For the time being, 
only the result obtained from a first 
illustration based on material for the 
Netherlands, 1962, is available. Again, 
it is being used in order to present a 
first illustration, now directed at the 
solution of the problems of this essay— 
that is, the size and nature of actual, 
feasible and optimal income inequalities. 
Measurement of utility for individual 


12. Jan Tinbergen, An Interdisciplinary Ap- 
proach to the Measurement of Utility or Wel- 
fare, Fifth Geary Lecture (Dublin: The Eco- 
nomic and Social Research Institute, 1972). 
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households enables us to give concrete 


content to: (1) the supply of, labor Jog 
different jobs and (2) a social we W PEJ 
function conceived, in this essay; Nsiaplas 
as the sim of all individual utilities 

In this very first attempt, utility for 
everybody is presumed to be the same 
function of the variables: (1) spendable 
income, (2) education required for the 
job chosen and (3) actual education 
completed. In this setup, the latter ele- 
ment—called parameter—is supposedly 
the only relevant indicator of quality 
differences among individual households. 
While this looks like a drastic oversim- 
plification of the real mechanism at 
work, a number of studies by other 
authors show that approximately two- 
thirds of the variance in labor income 
can be accounted for by variations in 
schooling.*? In addition, the overwhelm- 
ing part of the variance in spendable 
income can be attributed to variations 
in earned, or labor, income. 

The role played by utility functions 
in the supply of labor is restricted to 
the assumption that wherever income 
recipients of a given educational level 
have a choice between two types of jobs, 
the spendable incomes drawn from these 
jobs must compensate for differences in 
labor disutility or satisfaction—meaning 
that utility in the two positions must be 
equal. As a counterpart to this equal- 
ity, we have the alternative situation in 
which income of the less attractive job 
is too low to compensate for the differ- 


` ence in disutility; then, only the more 


attractive job will be chosen. This | 
means that the individual with first level 
schooling will fill a first level job and 
not a second level job; or, alternatively, 
somebody with second level education a 


13. P. de Wolff and A. R. D. van Slijpe, 
The Relation between Income, Intelligence, 
Education and Social Background (Amster- 
dam: Institute of Actuarial Science and Econ- 
ometrics, 1972). 
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TABLE 1 


CHANGES IN INCOMES AND PORTIONS OF MANPOWER IN THE FIvE POSITIONS 
CONSIDERED, AS A CONSEQUENCE OF CHANGES IN THE TOTAL 
MANPOWER WITH EpucaTION or Levits 1, 2 AND 3 


CASE A Case B Case C Case D 

Portion (%) of Active Esl Py 91 88 85 81 
Population with E=2 F? 6 8 9 11 
Education (E) and Es F; 3 4 6 8 
Jobs (J) Indicated JTE =11 ou 79 76 85 81 

j],&=2,1 n 12 12 0 0 

J, & = 2,2 ee 3 3.5 9 11 

J, BE = 3,2 Pa 3 4.5 0 0 

J; E a 3, 3 P33 3 4 6 8 
Primary Incomes of J, E =1,1 li 6.2 6.6 6.9 7.35 
Combinations J, E J, E =2,1 ley 7.9 8.4 l , 
Indicated* J, E = 2,2 boo 12.5 9.1 8.9 7.35 

J, E =3,2 14.4 11.15 : ; 

J, E = 3,3 21.4 14.9 9.7 7.35 
Total National Product* Y 9.05 9,35 9.10 9.15 


* In thousands of guilders of 1962 per income earner. 


second level job; finally, both phenom- 
ena may occur. Generally, this situa- 
tion tends to prevail whenever the sup- 
ply of lower level educated is not so 
much above demand, creating relatively 
small income differences between jobs of 
the three levels of required schooling. 
In the case where supply of the less 
educated is relatively high, their pri- 
mary income will be depressed and, 
hence, also their spendable income. 
Thus, it will be more attractive for part 
of the group to offer themselves for a 
job requiring more schooling, even if 
this by itself increases their labor dis- 
utility. In our applications, both cases 
will be presented in numerical form, 
which may facilitate the understanding 
for the two types of conceivable situa- 
tions. 


ACTUAL AND FEASIBLE INCOME 
INEQUALITY 


As announced, the first use made of 
the model of income distribution 
sketched before will be called positive 


and bear on actual and feasible income 
inequalities. Also, in these cases, the 
problem posed will be which income in- 
equalities can be explained by given 
values of the instruments of socio-eco- 
nomic policy. The instruments con- 
sidered are. the tax system and the ed- 
ucation system. The former is assumed 
to be such that differences in spendable 
incomes between jobs two and one for 
income earners of first level education 
will be 85 percent of the differences of 
their primary incomes and between jobs 
three and two for income earners of 
second level education 75 percent of the 
corresponding differences in primary in- 
come. 

The education system is presumed to 
be reflected by the total portions of the 
active population having finished first, 
second and third level schooling; these 
portions will be written as F, Fə and 
F. The results of the use of the model 
are summarized in table 1, which is 
largely self-explanatory. Of the four 
cases shown, Case A coincides with the 
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TABLE 2 
OPTIMAL VALUES OF VARIABLES RELEVANT TO INCOME DISTRIBUTION 


¢ Cd 
bi Manpower of Each Level Given be Unlimited Shifts Between the Three 


and Equal to Initial Values Levels of Education to Be Possible Initial 
Group . z $ N i y l $ £ t y l $ y 
ti 6.1 0.80 8.6 —2.5 7.1 0.835 89 —1.8 6.2 0.79 
21 7.7 O11 10.1 _—24 —- 0.00 3 5 7.9 0.12 
22 12.6 0.035 9.5 3.1 > 8.9 8.0 0.10 9.8 —1.87 9.15 12.5 0.029 > 9.05 
32 14.1 0.024 10.8 3.3 . 0.00 ge gk È 14.4 0.03 
33 19.0 0.03 10.4 8.6 9.0° 0.065 10.7 —1.7)° 21.4 0.03 


Symbols: / : primary income; ¢ : portion of labor force in education/job group; x : spendable 
income; ? = } — x : tax; y : total product; }, x, / and y in thousands of guilders, 1962. 


actual situation in the Netherlands in or 
around 1962.44 Case D may be seen as 
an imaginary case chosen so as to equal- 
ize all incomes because, for each level of 
schooling, supply coincides with de- 
mand. Its interesting feature is that it 
requires less than three times the por- 
tion of higher educated individuals than 
were actually present around 1962. It 
is also interesting to note that in Case B 
and ‘even more in Case C income in- 
equalities are considerably lower than in 
the actual situation A in 1962. Alterna- 
tive exercises with moderate changes in 
marginal tax rates have shown a rela- 
tively weak influence of existing tax 
systems on income differences. One 
possible reason for this result will be 
discussed. 


OPTIMAL INCOME INEQUALITY 


Turning now to the normative ap- 
proach, the problem will be to find the 
instruments of socio-economic policy 
conducive to maximum social welfare— 
defined as the sum total of individual 
utilities—under the following con- 
straints: 


—the production function links factor 
use with product obtained; 
14. Income figures are for 1962, education 


figures for 1960, tax figures for 1966; com- 
pare, also, with note 12. 


—the balance between supply of, and 

demand for, manpower either (b) 

_ separately for three given values of 

Fı, Fo, Fs or (be) for the sum of 
all F; l 

—the balance between production and 

expenditure from spendable income. 


In my technical article “Actual vs. 
Optimal Income Distribution ... “5 the 
traditional Lagrangian method has been 
set out and used to solve the two ver- 
sions of the optimal problem. Version 
bı considers as given the portions of the 
labor force with first, second and third 
level schooling; version be assumes that 
shifts between these portions are possi- 
ble without any limitation. Table 2 
summarizes the results obtained with 
the aid of these two policy models. 

Due to rounding errors in the com- 
putations, done by slide rule, tax figures 
show differences of one or two decimal 
places where, in principle, they must be 
equal—to; = bi45 bao = tao for by; tay 
= fag = Egg for De. 

We see that optimum b; shows small 
differences in / and œ with the initial 
situation, but large differences in the tax 
system. For the optimum outcome, 
taxes must be lump-sum taxes—-meaning 


15. Jan Tinbergen, “Actual vs. Optima] In- 
come Distribution in a Three-level Education 
Model,” to be published by the Institute of 
Economic Statistics, University of Rome, 1974. 
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that marginal decisions are unaffected 
by them.7® In our model, this implies 
that taxes depend only on the level of ed- 
ucation, but not on either the job chosen 
or the income level. The important 
practical question arises: in more elab- 
orate models with a larger number of 
parameters representing quality, can the 
tax base be determined with sufficient 
accuracy? ‘Today’s accuracy of psycho- 
technical tests is certainly not sufficient. 

Optimum bə shows large deviations 
from the initial situation in primary in- 
comes, namely, a strong reduction of 
inequalities together with the disappear- 
ance of the mixed groups, where job 
level and education level are different. 
This is obtained by a size of third level 
educated manpower 2.2 times the initial 
size, a size of second level educated 
manpower 1.7 times the original size and 
a remaining primary educated group 8.3 
percent lower than it was originally. It 
is interesting that such relatively mod- 
erate changes appear sufficient to obtain 
such a drastic change in primary income 
distribution. It should be noted that 
this is not due to our choice of the 
Cobb-Douglas production function with 
its high elasticities of substitution be- 
tween production factors, since a pro- 
duction function without substitution 
permits any politically desired change in 
income distribution. 

Since in Case be all taxes are nega- 
tive, one may wonder what the source 
of such subsidies could be. It so hap- 

16. Compare, Jan Tinbergen, “The Theory 


of the Optimum Régime,” in Selected Papers 
(Amsterdam: North Holland, 1959), p. 264 ff. 
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pens that the total amount of subsidies 
equals capital income, suggesting that 
capital igcome may be used for the fi- 
nancing of subsidies. 

Finally, we should observe that the 
existence of possible limits to the num- 
ber of people able to absorb a third, or 
secondary, level education may lead to 
optimum situations between b; and bg; 
however, it is striking that the numbers 
of third level educated in Case be are 
not unrealistically large; it is smaller 
than the figure suggested by Case D of 
table 1. 

The impression left by the results is 
that if demand and supply factors in the 
markets for productive services were the 
main factors determining income distri- 
bution, a reduction in income inequality 
should not be too difficult to attain. 
Even so, a doubling of the portion of 
manpower with third level education 
takes time. While in the Netherlands 
about ten years after the initial situation 
of our model—that is, in 1972—the 
number of students has, in fact, risen to 
twice the initial figure, it will still re- 
quire about a generation, or a few dec- 
ades, before the same applies to the labor 
force as a whole. Over that period, the 
demand side may also change, however, 
and the demand for third level educated 
will probably rise. This would reduce 
the equalizing tendency emanating from 
the supply side. Therefore, the next 
point on our agenda should be to collect 
evidence about possible changes over 
time of the exponents in our particular 
Cobb-Douglas production function, p1, 
pa and pz. 
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The Dialectics of Equality 
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ABSTRACT: Equality and inequality are discussed from the 
philosophical and socio-psychological, rather than from the 
economic, point of view. Social inequalities are bearable only 
if they are felt to be legitimate and justifiable in terms of the 
predominant hierarchy of values. Movements for equality are 
caused by doubts about the legitimacy of existing inequalities. 
Modern individualism, libertarianism and equalitarianism were 
a rebellion against the existing order. In premodern times, 
inequalities were justified by ascription and were derived from 
inherent characteristics, such as birth and caste. Industrial 
society justified inequalities by achievement of economic suc- 
cess. This orientation is reflected in the labor theory of value, 
as well as in marginalist value theory. In the American creed, 
equalitarianism was combined with the acceptance of inequal- 
ities through the principle of equality of opportunity which 
justifies inequalities by the assumption of an equal start for 
everyone. Under the impact of the great depression and of 
the organizational revolution, economic achievement was re- 
placed by intellectual merit, knowledge and academic creden- 
tials as justification for inequalities. Under the impact of 
growing doubts about this kind of achievement, a new equali- 
tarlan trend is under way, supported by the antigrowth and 
the environmental protection movements, as well as by the 
tradition of protection for the underprivileged which was al- 
ways an intrinsic part of the market economy. 
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CONOMICS developed during a 

period in which segmentalization 
became the rule in the social sciences. 
The fragmented approach makes it dif- 
ficult for economists to deal with the 
philosophical, psychological, social, po- 
litical and economic dimensions of 
equality and inequality. Yet, the non- 
economic aspects should be discussed if 
the purely economic aspects of income 
inequality are to be understood. The 
very question of the economic effects of 
equality or inequality of incomes en- 
tails value judgments and transcends, 
therefore, the realm of economics as it 
‘is usually considered. An integrative 
approach must start with the recogni- 
tion that equality and inequality are 
related in dialectical interdependence: 
they are like two sides of the same coin; 
they give meaning to each other; one 
would be senseless without the other. 


THE DIALEcCTICS OF PARTICIPATION- 
INDIVIDUALIZATION 


The equality-inequality dichotomy is 
one of the many antinomies which beset 
the human condition. It is related to 
the antinomy of individualization and 
participation; this is an existential an- 
tinomy, a category of human existence. 
Man participates in his world, in his 
environment. He is a part of a 
whole, a member of a larger entity. 
This participation is one of the existen- 
tial roots of the experience of equality. 
It is the root of the experience of the 
“I am one with the world,” of the “I 
am thou” and of the unity of all crea- 
tion. It underlies ideas such as “we 
are all children of God” and “we are 
all members of the brotherhood of 
man.” 

At the same time, man has the ex- 
perience of individualization, separate- 
ness and distinctness—being one self, 
and not the other. This is the root of 
the experience of the I versus the Other, 
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of existing as a person different from 
other beings and persons. This is the 
existentjal source of incomparability 
and inequality and the idea of the 
uniqueness of personality—I am I; 
nothing and no one is, nor can be, like 
me. 


THE SOCIAL DIALECTICS OF EQUALITY 


The antinomy of participation and 
individualization is reflected in man’s 
social existence. Again, one finds cen- 
tripetal and centrifugal tendencies. On 
the one hand, men have an innate pro- 
pensity for solidarity, community and 
integration and, on the other hand, for 
separation, distinction and differentia- 
tion. Solidarity and community are the 
basis for the experience of equality. As 
a member of a family, group, tribe, clan 
or nation, I am equal to other members; 
such membership forms a common link 
which generates the feeling of equality 
with other members. Each member of 
a group has common traits with other 
members. The very concept of society 
implies an element of equality, consist- 
ing in group membership, if nothing 
else—for example, the concept that “we 
are all Americans.” This element of 
equality through group membership is 
enhanced by the inclusion-exclusion 
principle. A group includes insiders 
and excludes outsiders; the equality of 
the insiders is underscored by the in- 
equality, inferiority, of the outsiders. 

The centrifugal force in society is re- 
lated to individualization. In his own 
life history, and in the history of soci- 
eties, the individual tends to emancipate 
himself from the primordial ties with 
the mother, the parents, the family, the 
peer group, the home town and even the. 
nation. Self-consciousness leads to a 
split between individual and group 
which tends to counteract the experi- 
ences of belonging and equality. Inso- 
far as the individual becomes psycho- 


~h, 


eal 


becomes conscious., 


logically separated from - the “commu- 


nity, the common denominator on which 


equality rests is destroyed. „Equality 
requires comparability; when the indi- 


‘vidual. becomes aware of his separate- 
“ness and uniqueness, there is no basis 


for either comparison or equality. » 


THE HISTORICAL DIALECTICS OF 
EQUALITY AND INEQUALITY 


The conflict between equality and in- 
equality is ineluctable in human exis- 
tence. However, historical conditions 
determine when and how this conflict 
Under certain. his- 
torical conditions, there is little aware- 
ness of inequalities and, therefore, little 
desire for equality; under other condi- 
tions, existing inequalities are experi- 
enced as an intolerable burden and 
strong equalitarian movements develop. 
In Western history, such a situation 
arose in the eighteenth century; . during 
this era, it was assumed that society 
generates unfreedom and inequalities of 
power, status and wealth and, thus, de- 


‘stroys the individual’s natural state of 


freedom and equality.. This intellectual 
scheme was developed in the eighteenth 
century, but had its roots in the thought 
of the Sophists, the Stoa and Roman 
law.. According to this pattern—clear- 
est in the thought of Locke and Rous- 
séau—the individual surrendered his 


_ natural freedom and equality to -the 
. . State for the sake of economic coopera- 
tion and physical safety. This consti- 


tutes the famous social contract, which 
assumes that the accomplishment of 
common purposes necessitates the vol- 
untary surrender of primary, natural 


equality and freedom to social inequal- ` 


ities. “This ideological scheme underlies 
most modern thinking about equality 
and inequality. 

The scheme, however, is not borne 
out by history. Individualism, with its 
claim to freedom and equality, is a late 


- values and institutions. 
` later, it leads to a critique of the exist- 
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historical E EN In all cultures, 


man is originally part of a group, inte- 
grated into a community, linked with 
others and hardly aware of his individ- 
ual existence. His ties with the group 
are supported by religious belief, 
value systems and institutions which 
are part of an uncritically and uncon- 
sciously accepted natural order. The 
individual becomes aware of himself as 
a separate entity only when the stable 
structure of beliefs, values and insti- 
tutions begins to disintegrate. Then, 
consciousness awakens and existing in- 
stitutions are examined by reason. This 
process may confirm prevailing beliefs, 
But, sooner or 


ing order and to alienation from it.* 
This is the point where individual- 
ism, libertarianism and equalitarianism 
emerge. Individualistic and equalitarian 
thought owes its origin to an intellectual 
rebellion against the existing order; 
thus, they began as phenomena of social 
disintegration and change. Individual- - 
ism implies a fundamental doubt in the 
legitimacy and justice of the prevailing 
social hierarchy. All societies, with the 
exception of a few small esoteric groups, 
require some hierarchy of organizational 
structure with superiority, subordina- 
tién and a structure of authority, com- 
mand and obedience. Society, but not 
community, is synonymous with some 
unfreedom, inequality, suppression and 
restriction of ‘individuals. Originally, 
these restrictions were not experienced 
as oppressive, because they were pre- 
sumed to be rooted in divine, or natural, 
order. When reason is applied to this 
order, ‘the hierarchy requires rational 
legitimation and Justification; it must 
appear to conform to principles of jus- 
tice. In premodern times, such justifi- 


1. Walter A. Weisskopf, Alienation and Eco- 
nomics (New York: E. P. Dutton, 1971), 
p. 33 if. ae 
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cation was based on ascription: differ- 
entials of power, status and wealth were 
derived from inherent characteristics 
such as ancestry, birth or caste; people 
were privileged or underprivileged be- 
cause of- what they were and not for 
what they accomplished. During the 
last four hundred years, modern West- 
ern industrial society replaced ascrip- 
tion by achievement: differences were 
justified by the degree to which differ- 
ent individuals attained social goals and 
values. Ascriptive aristocracy was re- 
placed by a meritocracy wherein merit 
consisted of achieving that which soci- 
ety valued most. 

It is misleading both to identify in- 
equalities based on achievement with 
meritocracy and to maintain that in- 
equalities based on ascription have 
nothing to do with merit. The courtiers 
in ancient Egypt, the citizens of the 
Greek Polis, the Senate and the people 
of Rome, the feudal lords—all groups 
whose status rested on ascription—con- 
sidered themselves as the better, more 
worthy and superior ones and, thus, de- 
serving their privileges because of their 
inherent merits. In a way, social hier- 
archies based on ascription are also 
meritocracies; they rest on the convic- 
tion that the existing inequalities are 
legitimate and just. After all, the 
Greek word aristocracy means the rule 
of the best. The difference between 
ascriptive and achievement-oriented 
meritocracy lies in the yardstick for 
merit: in the case of ascription, it is 
being and belonging to a group; in the 
case of achievement, it is doing and 
performing. Hierarchies based on as- 
scription are also more rigid, whereas 
those based on achievement allow up- 
wards, and downwards, mobility; one 
can never change what one is, but one 
can change one’s social position by 
achievement and performance. 

Achievement replacing ascription as 


the legitimizing principle went hand in 
hand with a class struggle. The bour- 
geoisie, in its struggle with the aristoc- 
racy in England and with the Ancient 
regime in France, attacked the tradi- 
tional ascriptive inequalities through 
their demand for liberty and equality. 
The ideal of equality had the socio-his- 
torical function of attacking the exist- 
ing inequalities, but it led, in turn, to 
new inequalities based on achievement. 


EQUALITY AND INEQUALITY IN 
ECONOMICS 


The new inequalities are reflected in 
the history of capitalism and economic 
thought. The ideas presented by Max 


Weber, in the Protestant Ethic and the — 


Spirit of Capitalism, show the transition 
from the principle of ascription to the 
one of achievement., The belief in pre- 
destination through the 
counsel of the Lord is ascriptive; one is 
chosen regardless of one’s merit. How- 
ever, every Calvinist and Puritan tried 
to prove his salvation by his economic 
success, achieved by practicing economic 
virtues: systematic, methodic, unrelent- 
ing pursuit of gain combined with in- 
tensive impulse control through hard 
work, thrift, frugality and avoidance of 
spontaneous enjoyment. Achievement 
of economic success gradually replaced 
ascriptive salvation; economic perform- 
ance became the source of individual 
worth. 


It is important to understand. that | 


this transition from an ascriptive to an 
achievement-oriented society took place 
hand in hand with the emergence of 
capitalism; thus, the way for a merito- 
cratic mobile society was opened two 
hundred years ago. Meritocracy is not 
an invention of postindustrial society.” 
The achievement orientation of capital- 


2. This seems to be the position of Daniel 
Bell, “Meritocracy and Equality,” Public In- 
terest 29 (Fall 1972), p. 29 ff. 


inscrutable _ 


k 
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ism was, and is, supposed to be merito- 
cratic. Merit consists of living up to 
the work ethic and therefore reaping the 
reward of one’s performance. A change 
in the basis of merit distinguishes the 
postindustrial meritocracy of the mid- 
twentieth century from the bourgeois 
meritocracy of the nineteenth; the eco- 
nomic virtues have been replaced by the 
intelligence quotient (IQ) and by ed- 
ucational credentials. 

The work and success ethos per- 
formed two historical functions: (1) it 
destroyed the basis for ascriptive in- 
equalities of the old order; (2) it also 
provided a justification for the new in- 
equalities of wealth and income in the 
new order of the market economy. The 
labor theory of value in economic 
thought reflects this justification. 

The pure labor theory of value, as 
formulated by Adam Smith and Ri- 
cardo, justified the inequalities of in- 
come. This theory is essentially merito- 
cratic: in an economy of independent 
producers—without wage labor and 
without private property of land— 
prices would reflect differences in effort, 
measured by labor-time used in produc- 
tion; thus, those who work longer and 
harder would sell a higher priced prod- 
uct and receive a higher reward. The 
classics used this theory to justify the 
existing price system—therefore, Ri- 
cardo’s desperate, although unsuccess- 
ful, attempts to eliminate profits as a 
determinant of price and his theory of 
rent which interpreted land income as 
an effect, rather than a cause, of price.’ 
Profit and rent are not earned through 
labor; therefore, they do not fit into 
the moral philosophy of the labor value 
theory. Ricardo thus ‘tried to prove 
that they were not causal for price dif- 
ferentials. If that were true, such dif- 


3. Walter A. Weisskopf, The Psychology of 
Economics (Chicago, Il.: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1955), p. 51 ff. 
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ferentials would be caused only by dif- 
ferences in labor-time used in the pro- 
duction of goods; such differentials 
would be morally justified according to 
the labor theory of value: more work 
leads to higher prices and incomes. 

Marx used the same theory to casti- 
gate the price system. In contrast to 
Ricardo, he acknowledged the influence 
of profits on prices. But to Marx, the 
surplus value—profit—is an unearned 
increment which the capitalist did not 
earn by his own labor. ‘Therefore, a 
profit economy leads to inequalities 
which are unfair by the standards of the 
labor theory of value. The union move- 
ment and the modern women’s libera- 
tion movement use the same theory—as 
in the slogan “equal pay for equal 
work”-—-to attain equality. Equality is 
based on merit and is quite compatible 
with inequalities of unequal pay for un- 
equal work. 

The labor theory of value was later 
replaced by marginalist value theories. 
Originally, they also contained the seeds 
of moral justification of differentials in 
prices and incomes. When economists 
state that in a competitive market sys- 
tem everyone’s wage, or Income, will be 
equal to one’s marginal value product, 
they actually state: “to each according 
to his productive contribution.” This 
is a meritocratic justification of eco- 
nomic inequalities. 

In the twentieth century, economic 
thought has become evermore value- 
neutral and value-empty. Few econ- 
omists today would openly try to justify 
wage and income differentials by their 
proportionality to productive contribu- 
tion. Their apologetics for the existing 
income distribution would rest on func- 
tional grounds: inequalities are neces- 
sary as incentives for increasing the 
supply of scarce resources. However, 
the idea that higher income and wealth 
are deserved and caused by personal 
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virtues and higher contributions has 
been absorbed by popular feeling and 
vulgar economic philosophizing. Social 
Darwinism is still very much alive; 
those who have succeeded in the com- 
petitive struggle regard themselves as 
the fittest and as better than others. 
This attitude underlies the Nixon ad- 
ministration’s attack on the welfare 
‘ state. The economy is viewed as a 
meritocracy of the ‘rich; they sup- 
posedly deserve their exalted status. 


EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY 


The existing inequalities, however, 
had to be made compatible with the 
equalitarian, individualistic and liber- 
tarian tradition of the American creed. 
The combination between egalitarianism 
and justification of inequalities was 
achieved by the idea of equality of op- 
portunity. It contains an element of 
equalitarianism; everybody is supposed 
to begin at the same starting line; but 
the inequalities that emerge in the com- 
petitive struggle are accepted. The idea 
of equality of opportunity makes pos- 
sible the representation of the result- 
ing unequal income distribution as just: 
because of initial equality, the resulting 
inequalities are supposedly based on 
merit.* 

The idea of equality of opportunity 
can serve its purpose to justify existing 
inequalities only if one believes every- 
_one has an equal start and accepts the 
resulting inequalities as meritorious. 
Both beliefs are open to grave doubts. 
There are obvious flaws in the assump- 
. tion of an equal start; differences in en- 
vironment, background, education and 


genes distribute the chances very un-. 


evenly, indeed. -But the main source of 


4. For a critique of the principle of equality 
of opportunity, see J. H. Schaar, “Equality of 
Opportunity and Beyond,” in Equality, ed. 
J. R. Pennock and J. W. Chapman (New 
York: Atherton Press, 1967), p. 228 ff. 
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discontent is the conviction, ever grow- 
ing in the twentieth century, that the 
privileges of higher income and wealth 
are not deserved—that the present form 
of the free enterprise system is not a 
meritocracy. Corporate’ concentration 
and market power made the inequalities 
in economic opportunities more visible. 
The events of the great depression of 
the 1930s made it obvious that hardly 
anybody is master of his economic fate 
and that economic success and failure 
have little to do with individual merit. 
Under these circumstances, the Horatio 
Alger myth and the idea that the higher 
income receivers are the fittest appeared 
to be ludicrous. These ideas were sup- 
posed to justify economic inequalities, 
but the underprivileged and the intelli- 
gentsia began to reject them. People 
feel that high incomes are not based on 
just desert. As long as there was an 
unspoken, implicit, often unconscious 
consensus about the justice of income 
differentials, equalitarianism remained 
marginal, remedial and ameliorative. 
When this consensus evaporated, the 
inequalities lost their psychological base. 
They can then be maintained only by 
the power structure of the existing in- 
stitutions. 


MERITOCRACY 


A more recent source of discontent 
with the principle of equal opportunity 
is found in the changing character of 
the meritocracy. This term is not 
usually applied to the merits of the rich 
and successful, but to what Galbraith 
calls the “technostructure” and the ‘‘ed- 
ucation-scientific estate.” 5 Previously, 
merit was based on the virtues of the 
work ethic and of the adventurous, suc- 
cessful entrepreneur. Since World War 
I—in what is fashionably called 


5. John K. Galbraith, Tke New Industrial 
State (Boston, Mass.: Houghton, Mifflin, 
1967), chps. 8 and 25. 
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the postindustrial society—merit and 
differentials in status and power 
are attributed to, the knowledge of 
the highly educated and trained ex- 
perts with academic credentials who are 
supposed to have become the real deci- 
sion makers and power structure in 
business, government and even politics. 
Under present conditions, this further 
restricts the equal start necessary for 
real equality of opportunity; higher 
education and expertise are to many 
even less accessible than economic suc- 
cess. Equalitarianism, once directed 
against the rich, is now directed against 
the status of those with credentials of 
higher education and expert knowledge. 

Trying to justify the existing hier- 
archy of status and power as an intellec- 
tual meritocracy—as does the literary 
crowd writing in the Public Interest °— 
is even less effective than the justifica- 
tion of income differentials on the basis 
of the work ethic and entrepreneurial 
SUCCESS. 

First, the trend towards a meritoc- 
racy of the intellectual elite has aggra- 
vated inequalities in the economy. It 
has reenforced the dual economy: mi- 
nority groups have been shut off from 
the mainstream of the economy; they 
do not even benefit from expansion and 
prosperity, because of their lack of back- 
ground and education. More and more, 
the better jobs require educational cre- 
dentials of achievement which these 
minorities are unable to acquire. With- 
out the certificates they are not needed 
by the economy. Therefore, they can- 
not improve their situation by organiz- 
ing and withholding their services—by 
strikes. They are not exploited— 
needed, but underpaid—but discrimi- 
nated against—discarded, not in de- 
mand. This aggravates their unequal 
status because the system does not pro- 


6. Public Interest 29 (Fall 1972), issue on 
equality. 
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vide any legitimate remedies: they are 
in the minority, therefore, they have 
little political power; they do not have 
an equal start, therefore, they have 
little upwards mobility. A meritocracy 
based on IQ and academic credentials 
condemns these groups to social in- 
feriority. 

However, the resentment against the 
intellectual elite is not confined to the 
disadvantaged minorities. The resent- 
ment is also caused by doubts about the 
value and meaning of intellectual, white 
collar work. Recent interviews of blue 
collar workers in the Boston area have 
thrown some light on this attitude.’ 
After twenty years as a meat-cutter, a 
blue collar worker—who had _ been 
forced to quit high school—became a 
white collar bank clerk; however, he 
harbors an innate disrespect for edu- 
cated white collar work: “these jobs are 
not real work where you make some- 
thing—it’s just pushing papers.” He 
feels a “revulsion against the work of 
educated people in the bank, and a 
feeling that manual labor has more dig- 
nity.” Children of blue collar workers, 
with more education than their parents: 
“feel that they have more opportunity 
open to them than their manual-labor- 
ing parents. At the same time they see. 
their parents’ work as intrinsically more 
interesting and worthwhile ...”. These 
men see “knowledge through formal ed- 
ucation as giving a man the tools for 
achieving freedom. . . . As things ac- 
tually stand, however, certified knowl- 
edge does not mean dignity .. . it is 
the reverse, it is sham.” 

In part, this attitude is a heritage of 
the industrial society in which produc- 
tion of goods was the main economic 
activity. It is an attitude reminiscent 


7. R. Sennett and J. Cobb, The Hidden In- 
juries of Class (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1972), p. 21 ff., from which the following quo- 
tations are taken. 
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of the Marxist glorification of the man- 


ual worker as the only real productive 
factor. However, this traditional belief 
in the superior dignity of manual work 
has become amalgamated with a more 
recent distrust in expertise, intelligent 
quotients, academic credentials and the 
achievements of the intelligentsia, in 
general. The growing resentment of 
Middle America against the “best and 
the brightest” seems to bear this out. 
The issue of postindustrial society is not 
merely intellectual meritocracy versus 
equality, as sociologist Daniel Bell 
maintains, but the growing doubts about 
the merits of the meritocracy. 
Considering the kind of world the ex- 
perts in science, technology and business 
have helped to create, these doubts are 
not without justification. Yet, ‘the 
source of these doubts lies deeper. They 
are—consciously or unconsciously— 
connected with the basic problem of 
postindustrial society: the longing both 
for a ground for legitimizing equality 
and inequality and for the fusion of 
order and freedom.’ The postindustrial, 
meritocratic, intellectual elite owes its 
high status to its mastery of a restric- 
tive intellectuality of a cognitive, ana- 
lytical, measuring and technical nature. 
They use instrumental rationality which 
can choose means, but can say nothing 
about ends. ‘This rationality has de- 
stroyed a deeper philosophical kind of 
reason which could deal with ends, 
goals, purposes and ultimate meanings.’ 
The merits of the meritocracy are 
based on a rationality which makes it 
impossible to establish standards for 
any merits, whatsoever. Their high 
IQs and their academic credentials en- 
able them to serve the existing order, 


8. J. Kristol, “Capitalism, Socialism and 
Nihilism,” Public Interest 31 (Spring 1973), 
p. 15, 

9, Weisskopf, Alienation and Economics, 
p. 37 ff. 
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but not to justify it, nor to replace it, 
by one that can be accepted as legiti- 
mate by its citizenry. The hunger for 
such legitimacy, calfed by Irving Kristol 


the dominant political fact in the world 


of today, cannot be satisfied by the 
instrumental, technical intellect of the 
experts. Therefore, their merits are. not 
accepted by the community. 

Thus, today’s egalitarian resentment 
of the underprivileged against the priv- 
ileged is based less on need than on a 
loss of the belief in the justice, legitima- 
tion and justification of existing in- 
equalities. The traditional approach 
that the starving masses resent the 
abundance of the: rich has become, with 
some notable exceptions, obsolete in our 


relatively affluent society. The main 


cause of egalitarian trends is the dis- 


integration of the belief that’ the priv- . 


ileges of higher income, wealth and 
education are based on just desert and 
merit. 


THE TRADITION OF SOCIAL PROTECTION 


There is, however, another source of 
egalitarianism which is related to pov- 
erty. It does not originate with the 
poor, the disadvantaged and the under- 
privileged, but with society as a whole 
—or better, with the privileged groups. 
This is the tradition of charity and com- 
passion and the idea that society has to 
take care of those who cannot take care 
of themselves. 

In the Middle Ages, the poor were 
almost exclusively the impotent poor 
who were not able to support them- 
selves. They were the object of charity 
which was, and is, a method of practic- 
ing a Christian virtue and of assuaging 
guilt feelings of the privileged. In the 
free market system, the impotent poor 
were joined by the able-bodied poor 
and the unemployed. Various measures 
were used to force them into employ- 
ment but they were also made the ben- 
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eficiaries of charity and compassion 
through some measure of relief—for ex- 
ample, the allowance system of Speen- 
hamland, 1795. Aside from trying to 
solve socio-economic problems of pov- 
erty, this constituted an enlargement of 
the group to which charity and com- 
passion was extended from the phys- 
ically, to the economically, helpless. 
The reason for this extension was, and 
is, the guilt feelings of the haves to- 
~ wards the have-nots. This is probably 
one of the strongest roots of egalitarian 
welfare measures and of the orientation 
of social responsibility. Not only does 
the resentment of the underprivileged, 
but also the guilt feelings of the haves 
grow when income differentials are felt 
to be illegitimate; the less they feel that 
their privileges are deserved, the more 
they feel obligated to ameliorate the 
situation of the poor and underpriv- 
ileged—for example, as in the 1930s 
in the United States. It was much 
less the case early in the nineteenth 
century when wealth was equated with 
morality and poverty, with immorality. 
Thus, demands for a more equal dis- 
tribution of income originate not merely 
"with those who want more, but also with 
those who feel badly about having more. 

However, there is more to this trend 
than the guilt feelings of the privileged. 
The free market system required, al- 
most from its beginnings, a protection 
of society from the system’s detrimental 
effects. As Karl Polanyi has pointed 
out, the free market tended to destroy 
man and his environment by treating 
labor and land as commodities.t° When 
they are used or not used according to 
the vagaries of the market, human be- 
ings and their natural habitat may be 
injured or destroyed. A countervailing 
force—which Karl Polanyi calls social 

10. K. Polanyi, The Great Transformation 


(New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1944), part 
ĮI. 
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protectionism—was required, including 
all types of social legislation and wel- 
fare measures. Social protectionism 
forms a necessary counterweight against 
the free market. Without it, the free 
market would lose its infra-structure, 
the supporting framework of a viable 
society. 

Social protectionism, nourished by 
the Christian tradition of charity and 
compassion towards the underpriv- 
ileged, rests squarely on the principle 
of ascription: we help the disadvan- 
taged not for what they do or achieve, 
but for what they are—namely, human 
beings in need. The ascriptive prin- 
ciple has never been completely aban- 
doned as the meritocrats maintain. It 
has been applied as a countervailing 
force, as a balance against the ravages 
wrought by the inequalities of the mar- 
ket economy. Significantly, social pro- 
tectionism was often supported by non- 
bourgeois, conservative groups, such as 
the Tories in England and Bismarck 
and the Junkers in Germany, and by a 
growing civil service bureaucracy. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Where does this kaleidoscopic and di- 
alectical picture leave us, today? The 
antinomic forces pulling towards greater 
economic equality, on the one hand, and 
the counter-tendencies pushing back the 
equalitarian trend to protect the exist- 
ing order, on the other hand, are still at 
work, If the equality-inequality dichot- 
omy is an existential antinomy, the 
struggle will not cease, whatever the 
structure of our society and. economy. 
However, the two forces are never in a 
static equilibrium; there are always 
trends in one or the other direction. 
Surface appearances to the contrary, 
the pendulum will probably swing in a 
direction of greater equality based on 
ascription and away from income dif- 
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ferentials based on either financial or 
educational achievement. One of the 
reasons is that economic growth, at least 
in the developed countries, may become 
less and less desirable and possible. 
Growing affluence makes an increase in 
the standards of living, in terms of 
more and more income and wealth, less 
attractive. This, in turn, may weaken 
the resistance against measures towards 
a more equal income distribution, such 
as a guaranteed minimum income. The 
economies of the developed countries 
may turn towards an improvement of 
the quality of life, which would imply a 
weakening of the acquisitive ethos. 
Time and energy—the really scarce re- 
sources—may be increasingly devoted 
to the production of psychic income in 
the form of playful, artistic and con- 
templative pursuits to satisfy the higher 
needs and to games, circuses, fishing 
and loafing to satisfy lower needs. 
The likelihood of such a development 
is greatly enhanced by the dangers pre- 
dicted by the ecologists. If population 
growth, exhaustion of basic resources, 
pollution and the problems of waste 
absorption should actually set absolute 
limits to economic growth, the basic 
economic orientation of the present eco- 
nomic systems will have to change. 
Mankind, especially in the West, will 
have to turn to a life style which con- 


sumes less resources and leads to less 


waste than the present system. Thus, 
production and income, in the tradi- 
tional sense, will lose their importance 
and a more equal distribution of income 
will be more acceptable merely because 
there will be fewer uses for money in- 
come. The basic values of life may 
change; ‘market values will have to be 
replaced by noneconomic values. People 
will have to pursue goals which will 
cost more time and energy, but less re- 
sources, and will not generate detrimen- 
tal by-products. Friendship, love, en- 


joyment of nature, contemplation, mere 
loafing and so forth will have to become 
more important than income and pur- 
chasing power. 

This does not mean an end to in- 
equality, but it will be based on differ- 
ent grounds than income and wealth. 
Inequalities may be based on noneco- 
nomic—such as aesthetic, spiritual and 
communal—standards. These differ- 
ences may be based on achievements 
outside the economic dimension. In 
the economic field, we may return to 
the principle of ascription. Income will 
have to be separated from production of 
traditional goods and services; mean- 
ingful activity will have to be defined 
as more than the earning of income; 
and a guaranteed minimum to everyone, 
with strict regulation of what can be 
produced and bought without ecological 
dangers, will have to be instituted. The 
realm of “goods” will have to be re- 
stricted and the realm of “bads” greatly 
increased. If all this sounds utopian, it 
is; however, without utopia, there can 
be no vision and no survival. 

The problem of equality is ultimately 
a philosophical, and not an economic, 
question. Differences of status, wealth, 
power, natural endowment and social 
functions are unavoidable in any soci- 
ety. When people talk about equality 
and human dignity, they really want 
acceptance—I shy away from the word 
love, but that is what it is—in spite of 
all differences. They want to be ac- 
cepted and loved as they are, even in 
spite of what they are. This love and 
acceptance—Christian theology calls it 
agape—is not primarily a creation of 
any social system; it is needed to soften 
the nonegalitarian harshness of society. 
This is the real meaning of the longing 
for a classless society and for a plurality 
of values. It is expressed beautifully 
in the brilliant social science fiction of 
Michael Young: 


DIALEcTIcS OF EQUALITY 


The classless society would be one which 


both possessed and acted upon plural val- 
ues. Were we to evaluate people, not only 
according to their fntelligence and their 
education, their occupation, and their 
power, but according to their kindliness 
and their courage, their imagination and 
sensitivity, their sympathy and generosity, 
there could be no classes. Who would be 
able to say that the scientist was superior 
to the porter with admirable qualities as a 
father, the civil servant with unusual skill 
at gaining prizes superior to the lorry- 
driver with unusual skill at growing roses? 
The classless society would also be the 
tolerant society, in which individual differ- 
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ences were actively encouraged as well as 
passively tolerated, in which full meaning 
was at last given to the dignity of man. 
Every human being would then have equal 
opportunity, not to rise up in the world in 
the light of any mathematical measure, but 
to develop his own special capacities for 
leading a rich life.14 


This is, of course, a fable. But where, 
today, would a description of the ideal 
be found if not in a fable? 


11. M. Young, The Rise of Meritocracy 


1870-2033 (New York: Penguin Books, 1958), 
p. 169. 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS, 
LATIN AMERICA AND AFRICA 


RussELL D. Buntre. Patrick J. Hurley 
and American Foreign Policy. Pp. xiv, 
342, Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University 
Press, 1973. $14.50. 


Patrick Hurley’s seemed a typical Amer- 
ican success story—tall, handsome, son of 
immigrants, self-made millionaire from poor 
origins on the western frontier. Today his 
reputation stands and, mainly, falls on his 
China mission in 1944-45, where he at- 
tempted to weld Nationalists and Com- 
_ munists into a unified government with a 
common war effort. But this book recalls 
the many other foreign policy problems 
with which he was involved. As Hoover’s 
secretary of war, as private citizen and 
then as presidential envoy, Hurley dealt 
with the American responses to colonial 
dependence for independence in Asia; with 
foreign expropriations of American oil 
holdings and with the problems of the Mid- 
dle East—getting embroiled with American 
Zionists on the question of Palestine. The 
failure in China brought his widely publi- 
cized blasts at “pro-communist” elements 
at the State Department, igniting the 
right-wing frenzy over who lost China that 
led to McCarthyism. He helped mangle 
the careers of the department’s China spe- 
cialists, crippling our China policy for a 
generation. 


Professor Buhite offers a careful, bal- 
anced account of Hurley’s career, well 
researched and nicely written. He dis- 
tributes praise and blame fairly, noting 
Hurley’s better qualities and achievements 
without slighting the warts prominent in 
other portraits. He shows that Hurley’s 
unsuccessful China policies often originated 
with his superiors, while his misconceptions 
were sometimes widely shared. - 

Hurley brought his general mistrust of 
State to one of the few places where it was 
inappropriate—the “China hands” were 
dedicated, knowledgeable and articulate— 
but he displayed no real aptitude for the 
job at hand. They responded by pressing 
views contrary to Hurley’s, to the point 
of open disloyalty to him, and he could 
and did respond vindictively. Buhite spots 
their occasionally unprofessional conduct 
and sometimes questionable analyses of 
Chinese communism, but stresses Hurley’s 
ignorance, misjudgments and extreme sen- 
sitivity to criticism. He sensibly avoids 
sensationalizing the Mao request in 1945 
to visit Washington—unlike Allen Whiting 
and Barbara Tuchman—and corrects the 
belief that Hurley never pressured Chiang 
to reform. 

Hurley’s denigration of the China spe- 
cialists has been reversed and their view 
of Hurley as a Colonel Blimp is now 
widely accepted. Buhite finds him “super- 
ficially spectacular but actually rather 
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average.” Prior to arriving in Chungking, 
he managed a successful career on the 
fringes of important events. Career and 
reputation tarnished badiy in the harsh 
China mission and its aftermath, making 
him one of the foremost victims of the 
China tangle. 
PATRICK M. MORGAN 

Department of Political Science 

Washington State University 

Pullman 


ELBAKI Hermassi. Leadership and Na- 
tional Development in North Africa. A 
Comparative Study. Pp. 256. Berke- 
ley: University of California Press, 1972. 
$8.50. 


This study is intended as a contribu- 
tion to social theory on change and trans- 
formation, or as the blurb puts it, “a para- 
digm for the study of the formation and 
transformation of national societies”—in 
Morocco, Tunisia, and Algeria, in this case. 
As such, the study has considerable merit. 
A secondary objective, a critique of mod- 
emization theory as an approach to an 
understanding of events in the new states, 
is less well articulated. In all respects, 
heavy reliance is placed on Clifford Geertz, 
and on Huntington, Shils and Apter, to a 
lesser extent. Here a major criticism is 
in order. 

The author treats purely theoretical 
excursions as substitutes for empirical 
proof, expending much effort forcing real- 
ity into extremely fragile theoretical ves- 
sels, prepared by others, with reference to 
substantially different contents. More- 
over, one is left to wonder whether a soci- 
ologist should attempt to study a subject 
by reference to socio-political theory, when 
his data actually demand to be tested 
against socio-economic theory. 

Another major and serious weakness lies 
in the absence of the kind of social statis- 
tics one would expect in an elite study. 
The tables are too superficial to convey 
much to the expert: it is doubtful that 
they convey much to the layman. How- 
ever, to the reader who is capable of sepa- 
rating the gems from the surrounding theo- 
retical waste, the study has much to offer. 

Hermassi acquaints us—and he does 


this exceedingly well—with the historical 
processes which link, or may link, tradi- 
tional feuds and internecine wars with 
the contemporary anti-colonial—and even- 
tually anti-capitalist—movement as in 
Algeria. In the course of this analysis, the 
author uncovers a hitherto less well ob- 
served specimen—the French “conqueror- 
ethnologist,” a mercenary who, under cover 
of military preoccupation, works to re- 
arrange ethnic reality to suit colonial de- 
signs and purposes. The shock-effect and 
the consequences of the culture contact 
between France and North Africa are well 
covered. However, one question, clearly 
posed by the evidence offered in this study, 
remains unanswered: why the same France 
which is said to have generated forces to 
destroy traditional culture in the maghreb 
in its favor, would at the same time— 
through its own political Left in the metro- 
pole—-train the North African cadres which 
would eventually reduce French influence 
in the area. Indeed, was the principal 
training ground for the final assault on 
French hegemony in North Africa not 
metropolitan France herself? 

One of the mottoes used in the study is 
an Algerian proverb: “He who wishes to 
understand too much will die of anger.” 
The author’s attempt to understand his 
subject by use of paradigms, and scien- 
tific inquiry and models, will surely cause 
him much upset. One can only hope that 
he is satisfied—without attempting to 
understand what it all means—to have 
created, alas with a rather broad brush, a 
first-rate panorama of the struggles sur- 
rounding elite formation, first and second- 
phase governance and independence in the 
three maghribi states. 

Henry L. BRETTON 

Department of Political Science 

State University College 

Brockport 

New York 


Raour KANIL. Inflation and Economic 
Development in Brazil, 1946-1963. Pp. 
v, 357. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1973. $35.25. 


This book is an important contribution 
toward the analysis and interpretation of 
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the’ sources of inflation in low-income na- 
tions. Raouf Kahil, who is associated with 
Oxford University’s Institute of Economics 
and Statistics, sets out to test the “struc- 
turalist thesis” in the light of the Brazilian 
experience from 1945 to 1963. During the 
early 1960s, a period marked by an accel- 
erated rise in prices in Brazil, two major 
_ factions within Brazil’s tecnico group con- 
tended for intellectual and political rec- 
ognition: the “structuralists’—under the 
leadership of Celso Furtado—and the 
“monetarists”—-of whom Roberto Campos 
- was the principal spokesman. As Kahil 
points out, the “structuralists”’ maintain 
that inflation in poor countries arises from 
deepseated “structural factors and the 
resistance they oppose to development.” ’ 

In testing the view that inflation in 
low-income nations like Brazil requires a 
special theory to explain it, the author 
has organized the book into four parts: 
` (1) “Geographical and Historical Back- 
ground,” (2) “The Role of Structural 
Factors,” (3) “The Four Phases of Infla- 
tion, 1945-63” and (4) “Conclusions.” 
His findings tend to support the “mone- 
tarist” position: “No compelling force 
stemming from structural weaknesses in 
the economy ever played a significant role 
in the persistence of aggravation of infla- 
tionary pressure” (p. 330). He demon- 
strates that the general concepts of de- 
mand inflation and cost inflation apply to 
Brazil. Behind the immediate causes of 
persistent and often violent inflation— 
such as, public deficits, too rapid expan- 
sion of bank credit and exaggerated in- 
creases in legal minimum wages—he finds 
political motivations and pressures. 
. Brazil’s more recent experience, under 
the tutelary guidance of the “monetarist” 
tecnicos, demonstrates that rapid and ac- 
celerated real growth is compatible with a 
diminishing rate of inflation. This experi- 
ence also suggests that “structural bottle- 
necks” are the consequence of faulty 
economic policies, such as over-valued 
exchange rates and distortion of the price 
system generally. 

Eric N. BAKLANOFF 
Dean for International 
Studies and Programs 
University of Alabama 


PETER Y. Meppinc. Mapai in Israel: 
Political Organization and. Government 
in a New Society. Pp. 326. Cambridge, 
England: At the University Press, 1972. 
$16.50. 


The subject of this book is Mapai, the 
political party which has kept the reins of 
Israeli government in its hands, from the 
beginning of the state’s creation and until 
this very day. The fact that the party has 
achieved all this in a democratic setting, 
thus not following the totalitarian path of 
most new nations, is the central problem 
that the author attempts to solve through- 
out the book. To do this, Dr. Medding 
gives us an analytical account of Mapai’s 
history, from its inception in the pre-state 
period to its recent merger with two 
splinter groups and its continuation under 
the new name of the Israeli Labor Party. 
The chief emphasis in this account is on 
Mapai’s ability to change and adapt in 
accordance with an ever changing reality. 

In order to account for Mapai’s adaptive 
capacity, Medding turns to its organiza- 
tional structure, to which he devotes the 
bulk of the book. He first analyzes the 
internal structure of the party; the vari- 
ous techniques utilized by Mapai to retain 
control over its varied constituency; the 
way in which the parts are woven together 
to form an organizational unit and, most 
importantly, how the decision-making pro- 
cess works. Medding then discusses the 
way in which Mapai deals with, and re- 
tains control of, the Histadrut—the labor 
union complex—and the governmental 


machinery. 


In evaluating this study, let it be said 
at the outset that it is a first rate work. 
However, despite its general high qual- 
ity, Medding’s Mapa: has a few serious 
shortcomings, two of which ought to be 
mentioned. The first is a discrepancy be- 
tween facts cited and conclusions drawn; 
the second is the absence of a broader 
theoretical frame. 

Throughout the book one finds a marked 
tendency to paint Mapai in considerably 
brighter democratic and public-minded 
colors than seems warranted by, the re- 
ported details. For example, chapter 10, 
“The Party Machine,” contains a vivid and 
detailed account of the Mapai machine’s 
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long and successful struggle against democ- 
ratization of the party’s structure and pro- 
cess. We find here all the familiar trim- 
mings of machine techniques, such as the 
carrot and stick of patronage, open booth 
elections, attended by party activists who 
are also the voters’ employers and who 
openly oversee the way their employees 
vote, and so forth. Yet, in the conclusion 
of the chapter, Medding attempts to soften 
the impact by pointing out that “the ma- 
chine strove valiantly to achieve wide- 
spread representation of the diverse social 
forces” and that while the machine helps 
the established leadership retain its power, 
it does not attempt to dictate policy. As 
if sensing something wrong with the latter 
point, Medding adds: “Of course in the 
long run the two are interwoven ... But 
this is clearly different from influence and 
control arising from actual participation in 
the decision making process” (p. 160). 
(Attention all critics of Chicago’s Boss!) 
Somehow, the sweetener is less than 
convincing. 

A similar situation exists in chapter 2, 
“Depoliticisation and State Integration,” 
which deals with’ the painful process of 
handing over party-controlled areas to the 
state. The discussion ranges from areas 
such as defence—which the party has to- 
tally released, through spheres like em- 
ployment—in which the depolitization is 
only partial, to health services—over which 
the party still holds a firm grip via the 
unions. While the author concedes the 
general desirability of depolitization, in 
evaluating Mapai’s performance he, curi- 
ously, applies a double standard. Whereas 
the relinquishment of the army is praised 
as “a vital contribution to state building,” 
the retention of party control over other 
areas is viewed as contributing to “effec- 
tiveness of policy making . . . that would 
have been much more difficult if not im- 
possible outside the Mapai framework.” 


Again, the reader remains somewhat 
puzzled. 
Other examples of the same sort 


abound in the other chapters, culminating 
in the conclusion, where Medding assures 
us that even Mapai’s charismatic leaders 
have led the party “in the direction of 
firmly established competitive democratic 
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procedures” (p. 300). This conclusion is 
hardly warranted, in view of such phe- 
nomena as Mapai’s exclusion of other 
parties from competition wherever possible 
(chap. 2), or their utilization of political 
power to send an appropriate portion af 
new immigrants to Mapai-controlled settle- 
ments where they are involuntarily har- 
nessed into the party network, without 
consulting the immigrants or giving them 
a chance to choose. Then there is the 
decade long succession struggle, so vividly 
described in chapter 12, the chief earmark 
of which is the Old Guard’s reluctance to 
allow an internal democratic process to 
determine the path of succession. None of 
these seem to be steps toward “competitive 
democratic procedures.” 

One more point before leaving this sub- 
ject: one may wholeheartedly agree with 
the author that “if the main aim of politi- 
cal parties ...is to win power in elec- 
tions and retain it, then Mapai was clearly 
a highly successful party.” What is rather 
difficult to accept is the disclaimer that, 
while “there may be other criteria of 
success —-normative in nature—which if 
applied may indicate a lack of success, 
“throughout our analysis we have not been 
concerned with this type of question” 
(p. 299). The continuous concern with 
democratic process, representation and 
public mindedness; the apologetics that 
follow every instance of undemocratic and 
party centered, rather than public cen- 
tered, behavior; all these squarely contra- 
dict Medding’s claim of not being con- 
cerned with the normative dimension. 

Medding’s second sin is one of omission. 
Except for a few opening pages of trite 
jargon on the function of political parties, 
the book does not contain any serious 
theoretical discussion worth mentioning. 
This is, first of all, an unfulfilled promise. 
The subtitle Political Organization and 
Government in a New Society as well as 
the first paragraph of chapter 1—which 
states the problems of Israel’s success in 
remaining a democratic’ society—at least 
imply the promise of a return to the 
problems. Unfortunately, the subjects are 
never mentioned again. 

Then, promise or not, the failure to 
offer some broader theoretical insights on 
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the basis of one’s findings, constitutes an 
opportunity missed. This is especially re- 
gretful in view of the fact that the case at 
hand is fascinating and makes one ponder 
a whole range of problems. What do the 
flaws of Israeli democracy suggest? Is the 
only alternative to dictatorship in new 
societies a partial democracy that allows 
one party to keep its grip on the govern- 
mental machinery through economic and 
political control, if without resort to the 
familiar oppressive techniques employed 
by totalitarian regimes? 

Yet, the shortcomings notwithstanding, 
Mapai is an outstanding book, one that no 
serious student, either of Israel or of po- 
litical process in new nations in general, 
will want to omit from his reading list. 
The reader, however, will be well advised 
not to seek shortcuts by reading chapter 
conclusions, and—should he happen to be 
a theory lover—he will just have to engage 
in some speculations of his own. 

ISRAEL RUBIN 

Department of Sociology 

Cleveland State University 

Ohio 


CHRISTIAN P. PotrHotm. Swaziland: The 
Dynamics of Political Modernization. 
Pp. ix, 183. Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1972. $8.00. 


Case studies of African political systems 
have provided the reader with some of the 
most useful analyses of African politics. 
They permit the scholar to immerse him- 
self in a manageable area and study the 
people—or a limited number of peoples— 
and the influences which mold their politi- 
cal order. The factors unique to the area 
surface naturally and this is appropriate. 
Africa—particularly underdeveloped in its 
communications technology—did not per- 
mit a long-term habitual communication 
among African peoples, with a conse- 
quent interpenetration of political cultures 
which would make comparison particularly 
insightful, 

A case study of Swaziland, unencumbered 
by the need to impose comparison, is espe- 
cially suitable. Swaziland is one of the 
smallest African countries in size and 
population: it is virtually a uni-ethnic 
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state. The Swazi people make up over 90 
percent of the population. Sobhuza II has 
led his people since 1921—probably the 
longest reigning leader of our day. The 
territory is substantially isolated from 
black Africa and faces the need to develop 
a tolerable modus vivendi with the larger, 
more powerful white supremacist states 
which surround it. What emerges from 
Potholm’s analysis is the accounting of a 
rather successful adaptation of Swaziland, 
under the leadership of the Ngwenyama, 
Sobhuza II, to its surroundings and to the 
demands for modernization. Since inde- 
pendence, in 1968, Swaziland has been 
stable and relatively prosperous. Stability 
is not solely a product of ethnic identity 
and reverence for traditional forms. It 
arises more importantly—the author con- 
vincingly argues—from Sobhuza’s leader- 
ship, his ability to adapt Swazi tribal 
forms to the needs of political moderniza- 
tion and the pursuit of development. In 
contrast to tribal leadership elsewhere, 
Sobhuza’s is dynamic and modernist. 
Thus the Swazi tribal structure is placed 
at the disposal of the Imbokodvo National 
Movement to serve the needs of the po- 
litical process and to assure the effective 
functioning of Swaziland’s political institu- 
tions. Sobhuza’s talent for political ma- 
neuver leads him into alliance with the 
European community, to overcome African 
opposition parties, but later, to refuse Eu- 
ropeans a privileged political status when 
this would affront the sense of African 
interest and propriety. 

Similarly, in seeking a place for Swazi- 
land in a South African dominated sub- 
system, Sobhuza utilized South Africa’s 
assistance where this was essential, adapted 
Swaziland’s policy to the realities of South 
African power but maximized the distance 
between South Africa—with its hated social 
order—and Swaziland. 

Potholm’s study is concise, rather than 
exhaustive. It presents data sparingly, and 
as they are related to its main theme—the 
chieftancy as an effective agent of political 
modernization. Therefore, the question 
which naturally arises is: what happens 
after this aging monarch departs the scene? 
Here perhaps there is too great an empha- 
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sis on the formal complexities of succes- 
sion and the personalities: who could re- 
place Sobhuza. It is not illogical that the 
itself will facilitate succession 
successfully. i à 

This volume has a dual utility. It en- 
hances our understanding of Swaziland 
and provides, us with important case study 
in the transformation of a traditional 
leadership into an agent of political 
modernization. 

` J. Leo CEFKIN 
Colorado State University 
Fort Collins 


MARSHALL R. SINGER. Weak States in a 
World of Powers: The Dynamics of 
International Relationships. Pp xii, 
431. New York: The Free Press, 1972. 
$10.95, 


Violating, as they do, the egalitarian and 
democratic concepts prevalent in this coun- 
try, the realities of international power are 
very difficult for many people to accept. 
These realities also “violate the nationalist 


pride of the leaders and intellectuals of 


most countries of the world.” During the 
Suez crisis of 1956, prime ministers Eden 
and Mollet of England and France ‘“re- 
fused to see that reality and believed that 
they could make policy for their countries 
independently of the wishes of the United 
States. Both men were wrong, and their 
errors not only brought disaster to their 
policy, but ended their political careers 
as well.” 

Dr. Singer’s personal background—as a 
professor at the University of Pittsburgh, 
and years of residence in Ceylon and 
Malaysia—could not help but underscore 
in his studies of the dynamics of interna- 
tional relationships, the facts, the senti- 
ments, the traditions, and the imagery of 
the strong-weak confrontation. In a 
treatment replete with charts and statistics 


` that add to the impact of the author’s 


theories, the use of jargon and of visual 
aids in- the chapter headed ‘Perceptions 
And Communications” is somewhat over- 
done. Some charts have whorls, convo- 
luted lines and arrows pointing to upside- 
down clichés that are far from helpful. 

A stronger chapter, “Economic Ties,” 


explores the realities and explodes some 
of the mythology of colonialism, mer- 
cantilism, imperialism, and the fetish 
of economic development. In considering 
foreign aid, Professor Singer shows that 
there are results tending to support the 
political regime of the recipient nation— 
even if it might be militaristic, corrupt, 
inept or dictatorial—and sometimes binds 
the recipient to the donor, with unhappy 
consequences.. Contrary to a favorite con- 


' cept of many Americans, “many weaker 


countries prefer bilateral foreign aid to 
multilateral aid, because they often believe 
they can get more by direct negotiation 
. .. than they could from a multilateral 
organization,” 

Military ties of varied nature yield a 
network of ties between the weak and the’ 
strong. Membership in multilateral col- 
lective security agreements—-NATO and 
SEATO—partnership in bilateral defense 
arrangements—Philippine-U.S.—the protec- 
tive umbrella of nuclear weaponry——U.S.- 
Japan—the sale of arms—U,S.-Israel—mili- 
tary grants—to Iran, Indonesia, and oth- 
ers—and training of indigenous military 
personnel—Latin America--are assessed 
in depth. 

Dr. Singer makes the point that attrac- 
tive, rather than coercive, instruments of 
power can be effective in advancing the 
interests of the larger power in its deal- 
ings with a small one. President Truman’s 
assistance “to Yugoslavia to prevent that 
country from being reabsorbed by the So- 
viet Bloc” is cited as proof. But in fur- 
ther discussion of attractive or coercive 
measures in Vietnam, Dr. Singer raises 
more questions than answers, with con- 
fusing results. | 

After pointing out that institutions for 
political and economic gain by cooperating 
weaker states are already in existence, the 
author concludes that “in many cases there 
is considerable evidence that the elites are 
at‘best ambivalent in wanting to see their 
countries develop rapidly.” Thus, Singer’s 
final conclusion is hardly more than wish- 
ful thinking: “Under the guidance of re- 
sponsible leaders that demand [for change] 


_could be the engine that propels weaker 


countries out of a condition of poverty 
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and dependence into one of affluence and 
interdependence.” 
WILLARD BARBER 
University of Maryland 


Davin WELSH. The Roots of Segregation: 
Native Policy in Colonial Natal, 1845- 
1910, Pp. x, 381. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1972. $14.00. 


‘ This is a valuable contribution. It 
would be easy enough to criticize the vol- 
ume for what it does not include, especially, 
perhaps, the virtual absence of significant 
comparisons, save the brief references to 
the neighboring Cape Colony. This lack 
is hinted at in the foreword, where the 
point is made that the reader can be left 
to draw comparisons. Another criticism 
which has been made is that the book says 
“little, if anything, that is fundamentally 
-new. It is, however, the great merit of 
Dr. Welsh’s study that he has deliberately 
set limits to his enquiry, in order to ex- 
plore at depth evidence which has not 
been examined, or thoroughly examined, by 
other scholars, 

The central purpose of the book is to 
depict and to analyze the policies of the 
governments of colonial Natal towards the 
African subject peoples, mostly Zulu- 
speaking, for whom they assumed respon- 
sibility. Whenever possible the responses 
of the Africans are examined and ex- 
plained. The scope of the study is con- 
fined to the successive phases of colonial 
administration between 1845 and 1910, the 
years 1856 and 1893 being notable for the 
constitutional advances of representative 
and responsible government. Zululand, 
not annexed to Natal until 1897, is largely 
excluded. 

It will come as no surprise to those with 
even a slight knowledge of African gov- 

` ernment in colonial Natal that the center- 
piece of the whole book is Shepstone—Sir 
Theophilus to the British, after being 
knighted by Queen Victoria; Somtsewu to 
the Zulu. As Dr. Welsh writes of the 
year 1875, “Shepstone was unquestionably 
the most famous African administrator of 
nineteenth century South Africa, and his 
influence lived on-after him in Natal and 


elsewhere in South Africa. For thirty 
years Shepstone and ‘native policy’ had 
been virtually synonymous in Natal.” 
Save for Sir Benjamin Pine (1850-1855), 
who opposed Shepstone and advocated “an 


entire change” in the system—notably the ` 


breaking up of what he called the ‘‘enor- 
mous and unwieldy” reservations of land 
and the institution of a form of individual 
tenure—all the many heads of government 
who came and went were generally con- 
tent to accept the specialist guidance of 
an officer fluent in the Zulu language and 
possessed of a genuine if conservative 
understanding of African custom and 
tradition. 

It is disappointing, if understandable, 
that so little evidence could be discovered 
of contemporary African views on policy 
and practice towards themselves during the 
earlier decades, notably while Shepstone 
was still in office. It is at this point that 
the question arises whether, given the 
shortage of material from Africans, the 
author might not have done more to bring 
out the composition and attitudes of the 
different elements within the dominant 
white minority. These were so influential 
over crucial aspects of “native policy,” as 
well as over matters such as the immigra- 
tion of Indians, workers and merchants— 
in and after 1860—and too little is said 
about them, as well as about India and 
indirect rule. 

Another major query which arose in this 
reviewer’s mind was whether Dr. Welsh— 
possibly in a praiseworthy effort to be 
self-critical of the British role in South 
Africa—does not err a little towards fall- 
ing over backwards to assert that the ante- 
cedents of present day apartheid in South 
Africa “are to be found in Natal rather 
than in any of the other provinces.” 


` Many of us have gone out of our way to 


direct severe and critical attention—and 
for much the same reasons—to precisely 
the same institutions and practices of 
colonial Natal which he examines, and 
many of us have also highlighted serious 
defects in British imperial policy elsewhere 
and in local administrative policy in colo- 
nies other than Africa. But apartheid and 
its antecedents do demand more specific 
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analysis and the careful establishment of 
more precise links or causations than he 
offers, or can offer, in the study of a period 
which terminates in 1910. Natal’s native 
policy was never monolithic, unilinear or 
coherent. Rather did it approximate to 
the United States’ Indian policy of which 
Commissioner Francis A. Walker wrote in 
1872: “that the Indian policy, so called, 
of the Government, is a policy, and it is 
not a policy, or rather it consists of two 
policies, entirely distinct, seeming, indeed, 
to be mutually inconsistent.” 

Yet the very questions raised by this 
book testify to its overall worth and to the 
sustained stimulus of its many important 
chapters. The wealth of evidence con- 
tained in the text is most valuable, and 
the skillful and modest interpretations are 
impressive. 

KENNETH Kirk woop 

Oxford University 

England 
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S. M. BURKE., Pakistan’s Foreign Policy: 
An Historical Analysis. Pp. ix, 432. 
London: Oxford University Press, 1973. 
$20.25. 


Samuel M. Burke is eminently qualified 
to explore the subject of the foreign pol- 
icy of Pakistan. He was a member of the 
Indian Civil Service and—according to 
biographical material available—joined the 
Pakistan Foreign Service in 1948, after a 
brief interlude in India following partition. 
He served in a number of senior positions 
in Washington, London, Ottawa and else- 
where, prior to his retirement in the mid- 
sixties. Since that time he has been at the 
University of Minnesota in that institu- 
tion’s South Asia program. He thus com- 
bines practical experience with the oppor- 
tunity for scholarly reflection. It might 
also be noted that he was one of the very 
few non-Muslims in the Pakistan service 
and is perhaps able to see his subject with 
a view less fully reactive to India than 
some of his colleagues. He is, so far as 
this reviewer is aware, the first career 
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officer of the Pakistan Foreign Service to 
attempt an analysis. 

Burke has organized his study into three 
chronological segments: (1) the ‘“non- 
aligned years,” 1947-1953; (2) the “aligned 
years,” 1954-1962; and (3) the “reap- 
praisal,” 1963-1970. He adds a postscript 
to cover the events of 1971, ending in the 
division of Pakistan. Each of the seg- 
ments is further divided into chapters 
covering a specific aspect of Pakistan’s 
foreign relations. The chapters, again, are 
divided into topical units and here the 
publisher would have performed a useful 
service had he indicated the chapter divi- 
sions in the table of contents. The orga- 
nizational system is excellent. A user of 
the book can find a full discussion of each 
subject with a minimum of effort. Burke’s 
effort to make each division stand by itself 
does lead to considerable repetition when 
the work is read as a whole, but this turns 
to advantage when the work is used for 
reference. 

Burke has documented carefully and has 
used a vast amount of material, although 
at times he cites secondary sources, espe- 
cially Dawn, when it would appear that 
the primary material would have been 
rather readily available. One notices this 
most often with speech or press confer- 
ence remarks by American officials, whose 
statements are likely to be available verba- 
time in such sources as the Department of 
State Bulletin. The reliance on primary 
and secondary documentary sources tends 
to limit the personal recollections of Burke 
the diplomat. This has both an advantage 
and a disadvantage It does permit the 
researcher to go further into a subject, but 
the dimension of a practitioner turned 
scholar is missing. 

No writer on Pakistan’s foreign policy, 
not even one who has been detached from 
day to day operation for several years, can 
avoid the role of India in the formulation 
and practice of that policy. Burke spends 
much space on actions taken in New Delhi 
and relates, seemingly, every step taken by 
Karachi and Islamabad to some event in 
the Indian capital. Alignment is a re- 
sponse to possible Indian attempts to end 
the existence of Pakistan. Ayub’s bilater- 
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alism is a response to Western military 
assistance to India and to the Sino-Indian 
conflict which preceded the Western action. 
The disputes on the questions of the divi- 
sion of the waters of the Indus and the 
Ganges and the primary concern of Paki- 
stan—Kashmir—dominate the book, as they 
have dominated Pakistan’s international 
position. Burke weaves Indo-Pakistan re- 
lations well into the broader picture of his 
country’s relations with the three great 
powers and the Muslim world. It would 
seem, however, that some greater atten- 
tion might have been paid to domestic 
forces impinging on foreign affairs. Dawn 
is frequently cited and usually went along 
with whatever the government of the day 
was proposing. But also influential was 
the Pakistan Times and under the leftists 
lftikharuddin, Faiz and Mazhar Ali its 
views were very different and exerted some 
influence. Different points of view in the 
two wings are mentioned, but could have 
been explored further. 

As a chronology, the work is excellent 
and will be an indispensable volume for 
those who study the interplay of the coun- 
tries of South Asia. As an analysis, it 
relies almost exclusively on Hindu-Muslim 
differences—as perhaps it must, for those 
differences are the very raison d’eire of 
Pakistan. l 

CRAIG BAXTER 

United States Military Academy 

West Point 

New York 


MALCOLM CALDWELL and Lex TAN. Cam- 
bodia in the Soutkeast Asian War. 
Preface by Noam Chomsky. Pp. xiii, 
447. New York: Monthly Review 
Press, 1973. $15.00. 


Messers: Caldwell and Lek Tan have 
put together their view of Cambodian 
history, recent events in Southeast Asia 
and United States foreign policy with the 
apparent intent of revealing extraordinary 
and, one might conclude, quite predictable 
parallels. This book was undertaken, if 
the statements on the dust jacket are 
accurate, “. . . in the spring of 1970, im- 
mediately on the heels of the latest Amer- 
ican violation of all accepted principles of 


international law.” That is, after the 
intervention by the United States and 
allied forces in Cambodia of April 30, 
1970. l 

It is clear, from the start, that this book 
was written with little or no pretense of 
scholarly neutrality, disinterest or objec- 
tivity. The authors, including the author 
of the preface, would appear to be writing 
to an ideological, rather than a scholarly 
purpose. Indeed, the book is replete with 
the appropriate catch phrases and cue 
words, so beloved by neo-Marxists. If 
glorification of the Khmer Rouge and 
vilification of all others on the tragic stage 
of Southeast Asia—save the Viet Minh and 
Viet Cong—are of interest, then this book 
should do the trick. 

In short, Caldwell and Lek Tan have 
produced an ideological polemic based 
upon the conspiracy theory of history and 
the economics of exploitation and imperial- 
ism. The authors seize any pretext to 
connect useful historical events to the ob- 
jective development of American imperi- 
alism, no matter how tenuous such con- 
nections might be. This book is not 
recommended to the serious student of 
Southeast Asia, unless he or she wishes to 
become familiar with the ideological per- 
spectives involved. The book, however, 
may be suggested to idle students of 
political psychology. 

Davin R. WEAVER 

Department of Political Science 

Saginaw Valley College 

University Center 

Michigan 


CHALMERS Jonnson. Ideology and Poli- 
tics in Contemporary China. Pp. xii, 
390. Seattle: University of Washington 
Press, 1973. $15.00. 


This is a must book, prepared under the 
joint auspices of the American Council of 
Learned Societies and the Social Science 
Research Council. It contains ten excel- 
lent articles contributed by eminent schol- 
ars and is introduced and edited by Pro- 
fessor Chalmers Johnson. Rather than 
commenting on each essay in a short 
review, we merely describe the contents of 
the book as a whole. It is cohesively orga- 
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nized, has a good index, some tables and 
adequate footnotes. 

The first of the three*parts into which 
the book is divided, entitled “Origins and 
Functions,’ discusses whether political 
ideology precedes or follows political activ- 


_ ity and whether the two interact on each 


~ 


other and evolve as a movement grows and 
attains’ state control. ‘The functions that 
ideology performed for the Chinese Com- 
munists are described, particularly those 
relating to legitimacy; identity; solidarity; 
agitation; communication and goal-specifi- 
cation. Mao’s reliance on the masses, his 
belief in protracted struggle and his own 
attacks on ideological dogmatism are also 
examined. 

Part 2, “Ideology and the Intellectuals,” 
offers a case study of the intellectual pro- 
cess involved in the formation of an 
ideology which served as a new source of 
identity for intellectuals alienated from 
their society’s traditions. Also considered 
are the formulation and development of 


political concepts which have shaped the ° 


perception and policies of the Chinese 
Communist elite to the present day. The 
suggestion is that the Chinese intelligentsia, 
after debating the merits of socialism, de- 
mocracy and communism—despite, their 
doubts—embraced the last. However, 
their support was not unequivocal and was 
not to the ultimate communist objective 
of one party rule. There is an analysis 
of why certain ideological principles were 
reinforced by the failure of the Great Leap 
Forward and why it was determined that 
the cultural revolution was necessary to 
accomplish further political change and 
halt the slide toward revisionism. 

Part 3, “Maoism in Action,” relates 
how previous politics or changes in politi- 
cal environment led to changes in ideology 
and to a new ideological critique of the 
past. There is interestingly detailed the 
effect of Mao’s policies on the role of 
scientists and technicians, and the resultant 
ideology of mass participation in techno- 
logical innovation as a method of incorpo- 
rating native elements into the creation of 
a modern state. As to foreign policy, the 
failure to promote revolution abroad— 


largely through the exporting of Mao’s, 
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thought—is ascribed in great part to the 
non-recognition of the factor of modern 
nationalism. Finally, the basic question is 


. posed whether the Chinese will continue 


pa 


to conceive of a life in terms of permanent 
self-criticism and unremitting struggle. 

Of necessity, there is some overlapping 
of ideas and repetition of material. This 
book, nevertheless, deserves the close at- 
tention of all serious students of the 
Chinese scene and of all those generally 
interested in the subject of ideology and 
politics. 

ALBERT E. KANE 
Washington, D.C. 


NALINI RANJAN CHAKRAVATI. The Indian 
Minority in Burma: The Rise and De- 
cline of an Immigrant Community. Pp. 
xxiv, 214. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1971. $10.50. 


This study is a fine piece of scholarly 
work. The writer was for many years a 
resident of Burma and he served as a high- 
level government servant of the country. 
The study utilizes most of the relevant 
sources of data, reports, and books, but, 
strangely, reference is made to not a single 
journal article. 

The study is a chronicle of the rise of 


the Indian community in Burma which 


grew to over one million in 1931 when it 
constituted 7 percent of the total popula- 
tion of the country. Between 1931 and 
1941 the Indian population declined by 
about 10 percent and an exodus of nearly 
half a million Indians through overland 
routes to India took place early in 1942, 
and many thousands died enroute. 

The Indians were never much loved by 
the Burmese, and the Indians did little to 
change and did much to strengthen these 
feelings of the Burmese. Even after the 
Indian community in Burma had existed 
for over one hundred years, most of the 
Indians had not made up their minds to 
settle permanently in Burma and had not 
brought their families with them. 

During the 1930s there were numerous 
claims made that the Indians-were “flood- 
ing into Burma... swamping the Bur- 
mese .. , squeezing them out of their own 
country.” Chakravarti emphasizes that 
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alarm at Indian immigration was stimu- 
lated by virtue of the great concentration 
of Indians in Rangoon, the country’s capi- 
tal, which had become virtually an Indian 
city. It might be mentioned in addition 
that the Indians along with the Europeans 
and Chinese, controlled much of the coun- 
try’s finance, trade, and industry. The re- 
viewer found, for example, that in 1921, 
of the 738 industry establishments with ten 
or more workers on the payroll, in Burma, 
42 percent had European or Anglo-Indian, 
and 33 percent had Indian or Chinese 
supervisory and technical staff. This is 
merely one indication of the fact that the 
Burmese were not masters of their own 
house. 

The long period of subjugation under 
the British and their retinue and the in- 
ferior economic position of the Burmese, 
the misery of the great depression, and 
rising resentment toward the foreigners, 
resulted finally in 1938 in the eruption of 
violence. However, the violence was di- 
rected neither against the imperial rulers 
of the country, nor against the Chinese, 
but was directed against the Indians who, 
in the eyes of the Burmese, represented 
one of the main causes of the misery, and 
primary impediment to improvement of 
their meager lot. The Indians were re- 
sented, not only because there were so 
many of them, but also because they were 
money-lenders who charged exorbitant 
rates of interest and dispossessed the Bur- 
mese of their land and other wealth, and 
paradoxically, they also resented them be- 
cause so many of the Indians were poor 
and formed a large labor pool available at 
cheap wages which undercut the Burmese 
who were less willing to work at arduous 
tasks for little pay. 

Furthermore, the Indians were resented 
because they never assimilated—unlike the 
Chinese many of whom intermarried with 
the Burmese. And they were resented 
because when Burmese nationalism was on 
the rise they continued to insist that “as 
Indians, they had a special position, re- 
quiring special safeguards. . . . The Indi- 
ans insisted upon separate representation 
in the new legislative assembly. They 


organized themselves in separate political | 
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parties.” They even argued for the con- 
tinued adherence of Burma to India. 

Burmese politicians exploited the rising 
resentment towards the Indians. There 
were riots and pogroms, discriminatory 
legislation was passed, the immigration of 
Indians was severely curtailed, all this- 
while the British still ruled. With the 
withdrawal of the British and the occupa- 
tion by the Japanese, hundreds of thou- 
sands of Indians fled Burma to return to 
India. After independence, they con- 
tinued to emigrate to India or Pakistan 
under ‘“‘increasingly intensive efforts to 
liquidate their presence in Burma.” How 
many remain in Burma is not known, but 
the reviewer found that the 1953 census 
round of Burma showed that only 9.8 per- 
cent of the country’s urban population was 
Indian or Pakistani, and the corresponding 
figures for Rangoon was 19 percent, where- 
as in 1931 these figures were 30.5 and 53.2 
percent, respectively. 

The tragedy of the Indian community 
in Burma is not only that hundreds of 
thousands of Indians and Pakistanis suf- 
fered and lost so much, but that they con- 
tributed to bring this upon themiselves. 
The tragedy for Burma is not only that it 
lost so many who contributed so much, 
and could have continued to contribute 
more, to the country, but that the Burmese 
themselves, to a considerable measure, 
brought about that tragedy. 

The tragic play enacted in Burma—and 
elsewhere—is most recently being reen- 


‘acted in Uganda with the only difference 


being that in the Burmese play no actor 
comparable to the Uganda President, Idi 
Amin Dada, had performed. 
SURINDER K. MEHTA 
Department of Sociology 
University of Massachusetts 
Amherst 


Jonn Norton Moore. Law and the Indo- 
china War. Pp. xxxiii, 794. Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1972. 
$22.50. Paperbound, $9.50. 

No more Vietnams? This book speaks 
for those international scholars who advo- 
cate regulating intervention in internal 
wars, but who also see such intervention 
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as essential to maintaining world order. 
“In a revolutionary international system 
constrained by the fear of mutual nuclear 
annihilation, proxy wars, indirect aggres- 
sions . . . covert and limited coercion have 
become the principal modes of violent 
conflict” (p. 79). Can such conflict be 
regulated? 

The prospects are not bright. In a 
series of detailed analyses, Professor 
Moore concludes that international law has 
been far too preoccupied with the search 
for “one rule applicable to all forms of 
civil strife’ (p. 113), its machinery too 
ad hoc for fact-finding and its institutions 
plagued by weak sanctioning processes. 
The central thesis of the book—that the 
Vietnam war “has served as a catalyst for 
rapid development in the international law 
of non-intervention’’-—is disproved by the 
very force of the analyses of why interven- 
tion is both intractable to effective regula- 
tion and a crucial ingredient of strategies 
designed to maintain world order. While 
President Nixon would find these conclu- 
sions reassuring, Richard Falk and much 


| of the United States Congress would not. 


Indeed, nearly all of the material has 
been published elsewhere—though typo- 
graphical and syntactical errors are legion— 
sparking lively debate among international 
legal scholars and between critics and 
defenders of the Vietnam war. By codi- 
fying the arguments used to justify 
American involvement in Indochina, the 
book contributes a legal prolegomenon to 
the Nixon doctrine. By defending the 
legality of intervention in Indochina based 
on an all too glib acceptance of the State 
Department’s version of the facts and an 
all too selective reading of the Pentagon 
Papers, Professor Moore’s analysis com- 
pellingly demonstrates how international 
legal norms are perverted, when used to 
justify intervention rather than to regu- 
late it. At nearly every turn, for example, 
assistance to governments, deemed crucial 
to maintaining world order, is sanctioned, 
while similar assistance furnished to those 
challenging the legitimacy of such govern- 
ments is considered contrary to the prin- 
ciples of international law and order. 

Thus, to the dictum: “non-intervention 


is about the same thing as intervention,” 
this book adds that this is particularly so 
when world order is at stake. As such, 
it is required reading for those who would 
defend the Nixon doctrine, and more im- 
portant, a must for those who would op- 
pose it in its incipiency, unmask its rheto- ` 
ric, and continue to warn that Vietnam 
could happen again. 
ALLAN E. GOODMAN 
Department of Government 
and International Relations 

Clark University 

Worcester 

Massachusetts 


Momun Ram. Maoism in India. Pp. 
196. New York: Barnes & Noble, 1972. 
$7.50. 


TAUFIQ AHMAD NIZAMI. The Communist 
Party and India’s Foreign Policy. Pp. 
282. New York: Barnes and Noble, 
1972. $11.50. 


No serious student of current affairs can 
ignore the Communist movement in India. 
Notwithstanding the factionalized and 
somewhat failure ridden history of the 
Communist Part of India (CPI), neither 
its influence on Indian policies nor its 
potential for the future are negligible. 
And despite the dominance of the Con- 
gress Party before and since independence, 
it has yet to demonstrate convincingly 
that parliamentary democracy and a mixed 
economy can surmount the social and eco- 
nomic problems of a developing country. 
We welcome, therefore, several recent 
publications on communism in India, to 
supplement old reliables by Kautsky, and 
Windmiller and Overstreet. Of the two 
books under review, one is a stimulating 
account of how the Maoist strategy of 
people’s wars has fared in India, and the 
other, a less than successful attempt at 
tracing the attitude of the CPI towards 
Indian foreign policy. 

Mohan Ram is personally involved with 
his subject and so writes with a certain 
passion. Perhaps he overestimates his 
readers’ familiarity with the people, events 
and places he mentions, thus sacrificing 
clarity. But this might be expected in a 
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slim volume, attempting more than nar- 
rative history. What Mohun Ram tries to 
do is assess the evolution and potential in 
India of the revolutionary strategy, known 
now as Maoism. He explains the line of 
the Communist Party of China (CPC) on 
India. This was based on Lin Piao’s thesis 
of 1965 on violent revolution throughout 
the Third World, and led to Chinese rec- 
ognition of the CPI (Marxist-Leninist) 
as India’s only genuine communist party. 
Some of the ideological differences between 
the CPC and the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union (CPSU) are spelled out, 
since the CPC advocated a radical alterna- 
tive to Soviet supported national democ- 
racy and peaceful transition in India. 
However, this is not the best book avail- 
able on the triangular relationship between 
China, India and the Soviet Union. 

In continuation of his earlier work, 
Indian Communism—Split Within a Split, 
1969, Mohun Ram concentrates on divi- 


sions within the leftist movement of the 


CPI. Doctrinal disputes riddled the CPI, 
as they did the international communist 
‘movement-—Soviet revisionism being cast 
as villain in both. The 1964 creation of 
the CPI (Marxist) was followed by a fur- 
ther leftward split when the 1967 uprisings 
of Naxalbari and Srikakulam had been 
finally crushed. Yet even the CPI 
(Marxist-Leninist), created in April 1969, 
lacked the support of all Indian Maoists; 
to the bafflement of the CPC, among 
others, it was fragmented from birth. 
Mohun Ram’s apparent preoccupation with 
the absence of a unified tactical line, leads 
him to describe events as they appeared to 
different communist leaders. That ap- 
proach obviates a more penetrating socio- 
economic analysis for the failure of a 
peoples war so far. Interestingly, Kerala 
is scarcely mentioned. Chapters on the 
Naxalbari and Srikakulam movements 
point out lessons, such as lack of strong 
organization or mass base, too much for- 
malism, and too little implementation of 
programs. No solutions are offered for 
these weaknesses—found alike in the pres- 
ent ruler and rebels of India. Nor is the 
question posed: how is Maoism to succeed 
without an authentic Mao-type Indian 
leader? 
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The conclusion points out stresses cre- 
ated by state intervention in the economy, 
India’s relative dependence on the super 
powers; as well as by“the Green Revolu- 
tion. Like many others, Mohun Ram sees 
a revolutionary potential in the contempo- 
rary Indian scene. This could be har- 
nessed by a party functioning outside the 
parliamentary system and uniting the 
urban and rural proletariats. However, he 
wonders, as we do, whether the Indian 
Maoists will prove equal to the challenge. 


Taufiq Nizami’s revised dissertation 
suffers primarily from lack of guidance in 
its preparation. Its quality could. have 
been improved by deeper research, inter- 
views, and by focusing more closely on 
the CPI itself. Descriptions-cum-justifica- 
tions of India’s official foreign policy 
hardly need repeating, especially when 
given without clarification on how, why, 
or if at all, the government position was 
modified by CPI criticism or influence. 
The CPIs pronouncements on interna- 
tional issues are duly recorded, but we 
miss analysis of their precise origins or 
effects. Intriguing questions are, surpris- 
ingly, left untackled: by. what mechanism 
do the Soviet Union or China ensure CPI 
adherence to their world stances? What 
are the differences on foreign policy be- 
tween the three different CPI’s? How 
would Indian foreign relations actually be 
altered if the communists were in control? 

Editorially, we suggest cutting most of 
the etceteras, unscrambling the chronol- 
ogy and consolidating discussion of topics 
such as the German question. But there 
is much promising material in this 
book, and a good revision could trans- 
form it from being disappointing to being 
satisfying. 

SURJIT MANSINGH 

Delhi University 

India 
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Rosert H. Beck. Change and Harmoniza- 
tion in European Education. Pp. 206. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1971. $8.50. 
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That there is a significant international 
interest in Europe-wide cooperation in 
sociopolitical, economic, legal, educational, 
and other affairs is @vident—among other 


indications—from the publication by the 


European Community Institute for Uni- 
versity Studies of a 335 page volume, 
Etudes Universitaires sur ?Integration Eu- 
ropéen (1972). An examination of the 
quadrilingual references in the section on 
education, culture: and research in this 
compilation, reveals the uniqueness of the 
study by Beck, Professor of Education at 
the University of Minnesota. What he “has 
done, is to present in compact form an 
analysis of the tendencies, since 1945, 
toward educational cooperation, coordina- 
tion, integration, unity and, indeed, 
“harmonization’—a less familiar syno- 
nym-—with reference to the impact of 
such efforts on school reform in west Eu- 
rope, particularly in West Germany and 
Sweden. 

To Beck, educational harmonization sig- 
nifies the agreement by European educa- 
tors “on how to cope with certain com- 
mon, critical issues,” including the policy 
that “training in other countries should be 
equivalent to one’s own” (p. vii). He 
various developments along 
these lines, such as, intergovernmental and 
interministerial organizations—-which meet 
periodically to deal with educational issues 
and problems—international schools; the 
borrowing of innovations by countries, so 
as to make their school systems more 
similar than different; the movement 
toward the revision of textbooks in litera- 
ture and the social studies; the growth of 
language instruction, and others. Not that 
all elements in the process of harmoniza- 
tion are handicap-free; language, for ex- 
ample, frequently involves intranational 
and international tensions and conflicts. A 
“frank recognition” of the inherent dif- 
ficulties in the linguistic situation is a 
necessity “if we are to be realistic about 
the chances of harmonization in European 
education” (p. 43). 

The author deals with various problems 
on a European, or at least a west Euro- 
pean, scale and at times considers the 
other side of the continent. Among the 
issues are the rising demands for, and en- 
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rollments in, secondary and higher educa- 
tion, with the pressures toward social 
and educational equality; better voca- 
tional-technical instruction and guidance 
and system-wide educational reform. He 
makes an effort to present and analyze the 
data in comparative perspective—briefly, 
as in the case of teacher education (pp. 
123-125), but more substantially in the 
contrast of school reform (pp. 142-163). 

Beck’s book is a compact, convenient, 
competent introduction to some recent 
developments in several west European 
school systems, as well as to a variety of 
educational interrelationships. Because of 
its limited size, it cannot be expected to 
be comprehensive. .It would be desirable 
for Professor Beck to build upon this vol- 
ume and produce one which is more 
thoroughgoing, with additional historical 
context—on textbook revision, for in- 
stance—and free from periodic elementary 
content (such as, p. 62) and occasional 


‘misprints (such as, pp. viii, 114, 115). 


WiLLIaAm W. BRICKMAN 
Graduate School of Education 
University of Pennsylvania 


CHARLES E. BOHLEN. Witness to History, 
1929-1969. Pp. xiv, 562. New York: 
W. W. Norton, 1973. $12.50. 


Charles E. Bohlen entered the Foreign 
Service in 1929, and chose to specialize on 
Russia. In 1934, he arrived in Moscow 
with the first American ambassador to the 
Soviet regime. “The Soviet Union,” he 
writes, “became the central focus of my 
life in the Foreign Service,” and it, too, 
is the central focus of these engrossing 
“reminiscences and observations,” covering 
almost forty years. Only one chapter out 
of twenty-nine is devoted to his five years 
as ambassador to France in the 1960s and 
one to his “exile in Manila” as ambassador. 

Thus Soviet-American relationships 
dominate this memoir. Bohlen was witness 
to every important development in these. 
In Moscow in the 1930s, he observed the 
purge trials and the evolution of the Nazi- 
Soviet collaboration. Through the Second 
World War and afterwards, Bohlen served 
the presidents and secretaries of state at 
the foreign ministry and major summit 
meetings, including the famous trio of 
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Teheran, Yalta and Potsdam. Surviving 
an assault by the Senate’s primitives, as 
Dean Acheson labeled them, Bohlen was 
ambassador to Russia from 1953 to 1956, 
in the critical years of change after 
Stalin and at the time of the Hungarian 
revolution. 

Bohlen’s account provides historians, 
both professional and lay, with a rich 
source of information. Some of it is new, 
‘but he does not stray significantly from 
the official versions of relationships. Most 
valuable are his judgments and insights. 

A few should be noted. President 
Roosevelt’s “greatest single mistake... 
was his insistence on the doctrine of un- 
conditional surrender... .” Avoiding war 
and doing anything to preserve the Soviet 
system are the “two cardinal rules of So- 
viet diplomacy.” He believes that the 
basics of the system have not changed. 
“The fact of the matter is,’ he writes, 
“that ideology is just as important today 
as it was in 1934, when I first stepped on 
Russian soil.” “Just as Bolshevik ideology 
has remained intact, so the political struc- 
ture of the Soviet Union remains virtu- 
ally unchanged.” And “it is my gloomy 
conclusion that the United States faces 
decades of uneasy relations with the Soviet 
Union.” 

Bohlen has an immense affection for the 
Russian people. We learn a lot about 
them. But never was he ever invited to 
a private home: among Russians, he had 
no friends, only acquaintances. 

Two other features of the book should 
absorb the reader. One is the author’s 
appraisal of every significant American 
and foreign personality he encountered— 
Bullitt, Davies, Hopkins, Presidents Roose- 
velt through Johnson, Churchill, the secre- 
taries of state, Stalin, Khrushchev and 
DeGaulle, among dozens. 

The other is the continuing thread of 
how a public servant goes about the busi- 
ness of learning about a closed system. 
He has to be a detective, picking up bits 
of information here and there, reading for 
nuances between the lines of pronounce- 
ments in the Soviet controlled press, and 
sharing generously with other diplomats. 
Particularly intriguing is Bohlen’s account 
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of his friendship with a free spirit in the 
Nazi embassy who kept him informed of 
the Nazi-Soviet negotiations. The book is 
a fine tribute to the quality and integrity 
of the Foreign Service. 
HOLBERT N. CARROLL 
Department of Political Science 
University of Pittsburgh 


FREDERICK B. CHARY. The Bulgarian Jews 
and the Final Solution, 1940-1944. Pp. 
xiv, 246. Pittsburgh: University of 
Pittsburgh Press, 1972. $9.95. 


Wittiam O. McCace, Jr. Jewish Nobles 
and Geniuses in Modern Hungary. Pp. 
254. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1972. $9.00. 


It is now more than twenty-five years 
since the Nazis committed what Adolf 
Eichmann himself called “one of the 
greatest crimes in human history,” with the 
systematic murder of Europe’s Jewish 
population. It is only in recent years, 
however, that objective scholarship has be- 
come strongly involved in researching as- 
pects of the life and death of European 
Jewry, particularly East German Jewry. 
It has taken this long just to overcome 
the psychic hesitations, implanted in the 
collective academic community by the 
traumatic ramifications of the Holocaust. 
The erstwhile pioneers in Holocaust re- 
search—men like Gerald Reitlinger, Isaiah 
Trunk, Raul Hilberg, Leon Poliakov, 
Yehuda Bauer, Nathan Eck, and their col- 
leagues—are finally being augmented by a 
new generation of scholars, not necessarily 
young, whose readiness to enter into this 
“valley of the shadow of death’ has now 
belatedly reached the active stage. Due to 
the enormous academic research potential 
contained in the “final solution” process, 
we can now realistically expect a steady 


-growth in the amount of energy that will 


be invested in this area of study in the 
near future. 

In The Bulgarian Jews and the Final 
Solution, 1940-44, Professor Frederick 
Chary presents a comprehensive portrait 
of the experiences of the Jewish popula- 
tion of Bulgaria during those terrible years. 
Since the Bulgarian experience was largely 
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a “benevolent” one—seventeen thousand 
were killed, while forty-five thousand re- 
mained alive—Chary adopts as his over- 
arching framework the rhetorical question: 
“Who saved the Bulgarian Jews?” He 
presents for analysis the two major schools 
of response to this question and then ad- 
vances a third probable cause—one which 
his own researches have led him to 
adopt decisively. One school of thought— 
that of Natan Grinberg—emphasized the 
enlightened and militant role of the Bul- 
garian masses in preventing the active col- 
laboration of King Boris’ government with 
the Nazi murder plans. The second major 
approach—Benjamin Arditi—dwelt on the 
basically ethical intentions of King Boris, 
and his shrewd handling of the German de- 
mands and pressures for the “resettlement” 
of the Bulgarian Jews. 

Chary refutes these generalizations with 
the convincing observations that there 
were very enlightened masses elsewhere in 
occupied Europe that did not succeed in 
saving their Jewish populations—such as in 
Holland and Greece-—and that there were 
some particularly malevolent tyrants in 
whose realms Jews were not successfully 
eliminated—as in Laval’s France, Quisling’s 
Norway and Mussolini’s Italy. He then 
offers his own explanation for the central 
question: “The Bulgarian Jews, like a great 
many Rumanian and Italian Jews, and all 
of the Finnish Jews, were saved because 
these countries were allied to the Reich 
rather than defeated by it” [italics added] 
(p. 194). Because of the added levels of 
negotiation that were necessary between 
Germany and her allied autonomous satel- 
lites, these nations were able to bargain, 


_ postpone and watch the shifting tides of 


war. In Bulgaria’s case, Stalingrad, North 
Africa, and the other turning points were 
closely watched by King Boris and his 
associates, and the survival of the Jews 
became an item that could carry bargaining 
points in negotiations with the allies, con- 
cerning Bulgaria’s options in the post-war 
world. Chary’s conclusions thus coincide 
with the similar judgments made by the 
main-stream Holocaust scholars—Bauer, 
Feingold, Goldhagen and Hilberg. 


Professor McCagg’s book does not pur- 
port to deal with the Nazi Holocaust at 
all, yet in the final analysis, one of its 
major conclusions does come to rest on the 
circumstances of the Hungarian participa- 
tion in the Nazi’s destruction of its Jewish 
population. The book devotes most of its 
bulk to a captivating analysis of the his- 
torical and economic factors that produced 
Hungary’s Jewish business elite in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. It 
draws heavily on archival materials and 
develops a plausible hypothesis for the 
Jewish participation in the economic mod- 
ernization, that took place in Hungary 
from 1848 to 1918. 

The ennoblement of many of the leading 
Jews during this period, for a variety of 
reasons, and usually after they abandoned 
their formal Jewish identity, was clearly 
a logical development in this well-docu- 
mented progression. Professor McCagg, 
however, has sought to go considerably 
beyond this theme. As the title of the 
book indicates, he has sought to draw a 
parallel between the rise of the ennobled 
Jewish businessmen and the growth of a 
generation of Hungarian Jewish scientific 
geniuses, such as Edward Teller, Theodore 
von Karman, John von Neumann, Georg 
von Hevesy, Leo Szilard, and so forth: “It 
is improbable ... that the -same factors 
which drew Jewish capitalists into ennoble- 
ment, and indeed, their ennoblement it- 
self, contributed also to the formation of 
the Hungarian scientific geniuses” (p. 109). 

In his effort to draw this parallel, Pro- 
fessor McCagg seems to have developed an 
artificial and inadequate connection. Using 
his own lines of development, the factors 
that produced the “geniuses” appear quite 
different from those that fostered the en- 
nobled capitalists. The motifs of mod- 
ernization, westernization and economic 
nationalism that developed the accultu- 
rated, integrated and eventually ennobled 
Jewish business elite did, indeed, produce 
the families of the geniuses. Thereupon, 
however, a new set of factors, by Professor 
McCagg’s own analysis, gave rise to those 
free souls, with their broad horizons and 
unlimited Jebensraum for their talents. 
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McCagg describes most suggestively 
some of the circumstances that produced 
` these Hungarian men of talent: the Buda- 
pest Minta—model gymnasium—and its 
great teachers, orginated by von Karman’s 
father; the Hotvos annual prize competi- 
tion; the regular opportunities to study 
abroad at Vienna, Gottingen, Leipzig and 
so forth. In addition to these, he adds 


the decisive point that “in our opinion , 


best accounts for the emergence of the 
whole galaxy ... his immigration under 
' special circumstances” (p. 217). The 
brilliant young men among them habitu- 
ally left Hungary for advanced training 
throughout the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, and they were able to do so 
comfortably, even in the Hitler era, longer 
and with greater safety than any other 
Jewish refugee group, since Hitler’s “final 
solution” came to Hungarian Jewry only 
in 1944, whereas it had overtaken all 
other Jews in Nazi Europe in 1942-43: 
“ . . the Hungarian scientists are num- 
berous on the international scene above all 
because, by quirk of fate, emigration was 
clearly advisable for them earlier, and 
comfortably possible for them later than 
for other East European intellectuals” 
(p. 229). These factors are true enough, 
but the link-up of the nobles on the one 
. hand, and the geniuses on the other re- 
mains an apparently unnecessary connec- 
tion in what is otherwise an engrossing and 
well-researched work. 
HERBERT ROSENBLUM 

Associate Dean 

Hebrew College 

Brookline 

Massachusetts 


Lours M. Cutten. An Economic History 
of Ireland Since 1660. New York: 
Barnes & Noble, 1973. $8.50. 


Since George O’Brien published his three 
volumes on the economic history of Ire- 
land in the seventeenth, eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries, fifty years ago, 
a number of articles and monographs have 
re-interpreted various aspects of Irish eco- 
nomic life since 1660. However, until Dr. 
Cullen, no one has tried to pull the threads 
together and present a continuous coherent 
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picture of Irish economic development in 
modern times. Since his outline history 
arises out of his earlier work, which con- 
centrated on eighteenth-century Ireland, it 
is perhaps inevitable that the weight of 
his discussion is concerned with this cen- 
tury and the remainder of the period be- 
tween 1660 and 1971 gets briefer treat- 
ment. In particular, two chapters and 
fifty pages are devoted to the sixty-three 
years between 1730 and 1793, whereas the _ 
forty-nine years since 1922 are dismissed 
in seventeen pages. His story is of the 
evolution of Ireland from an underdevel- 
oped economy in the sixteenth century— 
by means of the establishment of manu- 
facturing industries, such as woolen and 
linen textiles, shipbuilding, whiskey and 
brewing and the expansion of agricultural 
production, both for overseas markets—to 
a position in 1913 where the remarkably 
high proportion of 50 percent of its agri- 
cultural and industrial output was ex- 
ported. Checked by the .contraction of 
world trade between the wars, Irish pros- 
perity since 1945 has continued to depend, 
not only on maintaining, but on expanding 
exports. 

Brief though his account is, Dr. Cullen 
is a cool and almost detached revisionist, 
with an attitude to the Irish past far re- 
moved from the current violence of Bel- 
fast and Londonderry. He argues, for ex- 
ample, that the Cattle Acts did not spring 
from English policy towards Ireland but 
were the product of the pressure of vested 
interests; that the Navigation Acts did not 
adversely affect Irish consumption of colo- 
nial produce nor prevent the growth of a 
significant volume of trade between Ireland 
and the colonies. Nor did the woolen in- 
dustry, he suggests, ‘decline in the later 
seventeenth century as disastrously as is 
sometimes held. On smuggling, -he reiter- 
ates his familiar view that it was of modest 
significance. He argues, too, that the at- 
tempts to restrict land ownership by 
Catholics in the eighteenth century were 
unenforceable; that, the years of falling 
prices apart, the condition of rural Ireland 
in the pre-Famine decades has been painted 
too darkly; that the rapid rise in popula- 
tion in Ireland 1740-1840 should be seen as 
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part of a Europe-wide phenomenon and 
that even if the Famine had not intervened, 
a decline in Irish population in the later 
nineteenth century was inevitable. But 
refreshing as all this iconoclasm is, in 
setting .out his views in prose which is 
sometimes less than lively, Dr. Cullen does 
not indicate how far his revisionism is ac- 
cepted. He does, however, provide a use- 
ful, if selective, bibliography and a brief 
but welcome note on primary sources, to 
aid any who may wish to take the subject 
further. If this interpretation of the Irish 
past will not entirely gain universal accep- 
tance, nevertheless we now have a modern 
single-volume account of Irish economic 
history which pays regard to economic, 
rather than to political factors. 
W. E. MINcHINTON 
University of Exeter 
England 


Parre Darsy. British Defence Policy 
East of Suez, 1947-1968. Pp. xiv, 366. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 
1973. .$21.00. 


In December 1962, Mr. Dean Acheson 
created a considerable stir in Britain by 
saying that the country “has lost an em- 
pire and has not yet found a role.” Per- 
haps, however, she could have better been 
described as someone who, not yet having 
grasped that she neéded a new role in the 
world, was not looking for one. For, as 
Mr. Darby makes plain in his well- 
researched and clearly-written book, the 
ideas of an earlier age continued to hold 
sway long after the foundation for them 
had been surrendered. The old Indian 
Empire passed out of Britain’s control in 
1947, and with it went the basis of her 
position as the dominant state from the 
Persian Gulf to Australia. But throughout 
the next two decades, she continued to 
think in imperial terms, and it was not 
until January 1968—Black Tuesday as the 
day was known in the Ministry of De- 
fence—that the prime minister announced 
that British forces east of Suez would be 
withdrawn by the end of 1971. Britain 
had finally renounced her claim to be a 
world power. But even then, the decision 
was brought about primarily by reduced 


economic circumstances rather than by a 
revised intellectual appreciation of her 
situation. 

There were, of course, other factors 
which contributed to this postponed re- 
sponse to changed reality. Britain’s in- 
volvement in various Asian crises helped 
her to jog along in her pragmatic way. 
Long-term thinking was discouraged, not 
only by the natural forces of inertia, but 
also by frequent changes at the Ministry 
of Defence and perhaps, the author sug- 
gests, by the cabinet system itself. The 
armed services, not surprisingly, spoke up 
for the maintenance of their former place 
in the scheme of things and much keen 
inter-service rivalry stood in the way of 
coherent overall analysis of their role. On 
the other hand, change was facilitated by 
the successful domestic pressures of the 
late 1950s for the ending of the draft; the 
lesson of Vietnam in the mid-sixties and, 
at the same time, the increasing lure of 
Europe. Britain’s self image was, after 
all, beginning to alter Up to this point 
she had tried to maintain her old posture 
within a changing environment, by varying 
her defence policy in ways which, in 
theory, were less than fundamental. Mr. 
Darby skillfully guides his readers through 
them all and shows how, in the end, Britain 
abandoned the emotional heritage of Em- 
pire and cut her coat according to her 
cloth. His book is required reading for 
all students of British defence and foreign 
policy in the post-war years. 

ALAN JAMES 

London School of Economics 


EUGENE Davipson. The Nuremberg Fal- 
lacy: Wars and War Crimes Since 
World War II. Pp. xii, 331. New 
York: Macmillan, 1973. $9.95. 


Eugene Davidson’s monograph is an at- 
tempt to analyze the relevance of the prin- 
ciples of the 1946 Nuremberg War Crimes 
Tribunal to post-World War II interna- 
tional affairs. Davidson seeks to examine 
the causes and methods of warfare in five 
major post-World War II conflicts and to 
use his findings in these five case studies 
to draw general conclusions about the 
meaning of Nuremberg principles, for the 
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modern world. It will come as no surprise 
to readers of this book that Davidson finds 
that the Nuremberg principles have neither 
helped to limit warfare, nor to reduce 
atrocities. Torture of prisoners, slaughter 
of civilian populations and terrorist bomb- 
ing have, if anything, greatly increased in 
number, since 1945. 

Davidson’s book is, on the whole, a 
rather disappointing monograph. Although 
his intentions were good and his theme was 
highly worthwhile, the book lacks organiza- 
tion and synthesis. His subject matter is 
too diverse, and he does not provide 
enough comparative conclusions to prove 
his thesis. The monograph does, however, 
provide a wealth of detail about five highly 
significant cases of aggression in the con- 
temporary era, and it does raise questions 
about the nature and causes of modern 
aggression, which scholars of modern inter- 
national affairs will find illuminating. 

Davidson’s general conclusions about the 
five case studies in the monograph, alone, 
make this a very valuable book. These 
case studies of contemporary aggression 
consist of: the Arab-Israeli wars; French 
warfare in Algeria; the Suez crisis and 
the ensuing warfare; warfare in Indochina 
since 1945 and Russian aggression in 
Czechoslovakia in 1968. Although he fails 
to synthesize his material, Davidson does 
provide the interested reader with many 
controversial judgments about five very 
violent episodes in twentieth century inter- 
national affairs. Readers of this work will 
find it to be rich in relevant detail, filled 
with controversial viewpoints, well docu- 
mented and assiduously researched. 

JOHN STANLEY WOZNIAK 

Dunkirk 

New York 


JoseryH R. Fiszman. Revolution and Tra- 
dition in People’s Poland: Education 
and Socialization. Pp. xxii, 382. Prince- 
ton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1973. $15.00. 


It must be made quite clear at the out- 
‘set that, despite the apparent specialist 
nature of this book, it is more far-reaching 
in its aims and more ambitious in its task 
than the title implies. 
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In essence, Professor Fiszman seeks to 
juxtapose the “traditional personality type” 
against some “socialist personality type” 
and examine the transition, or otherwise, 
from the former to the latter. This re- 
quires a study of the socialization process, 
as well as the socializers, and to this end 
we are presented with a very detailed, 
thoroughly researched and stimulating por- 
trait of the Polish teaching profession and 
educational system. 

It becomes clear that the teaching pro- 
fession, although prestigious as a whole, is 
itself internally differentiated along several 
dimensions: (1) urban versus rural, (2) 
higher and lower education, (3) specialists 
versus educators, and (4) those engaged 
in general education preparing students for 
university entrance and those employed in 
vocational training. With reference to the 
last discussion, this book is particularly 
timely since the recent Committee of 
Experts on Education set up by the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Polish United 
Workers Party in the wake of the workers’ 
riots in 1970, recommended the merging of 
these disparate groups, which had, until 
the present, succeeded in maintaining social 
divisions. 

The attitude surveys delivered by Polish 
sociologists, and supplemented by Profes- 
sor Fiszman’s own in-depth interviews, 
probe the extent of persistence or change 
in values relating to sex, religion and the 
Church, and technical-industrial culture. 
It is a pity that the last of these is given 
the least space, since the tenacity of 
humanist tradition, in the face of the so- 
cialist emphasis upon industrialization, is 
clearly one of the most compelling features 
of Polish society. | 

The most satisfying section of the book 
is the extensive coverage of what it is to 
be a teacher at the interface of traditional 
society going through the modernization 
process. The small town atmosphere, 
steeped in intrigue—social as well as po- 
litical—and fraught with danger—even to 
the extent of assassination—all contribute 
to make the life of a teacher lonely, 
problematic and, despite social recognition, 
highly unrewarding. Contrary to popular 
opinion in the West, the Church in Poland 
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does present grave obstacles to the Com- 
munist socializers. To read of complaints 
concerning discrimination against . party 
members by Catholic cliques is indeed en- 
lightening. Throughout the book, we are 
presented with records of interviews, 
where we learn, for example, that the ques- 
tions set in school examinations in pre- 
socialist Poland (1938) do not differ from 
those asked in 1966, and here we come to 
the nub of the problem. Whatever else 
this book does succeed in, the fundamental 
question as to how the traditional Polish 
intelligentsia was able to maintain its hold 
over the educational system, despite the 
latter’s intense “statization,” under twenty- 
five years of party rule is left unanswered. 
G. KoLANKIEWICZ 

Department of Sociology 

University of Essex | 

England 


SHMUEL GALAT. The -Liberation Move- 
ment in Russia 1900-1905. Pp. x, 325. 
New York: Cambridge University Press, 
1973. $22.50. 


The domestic “national liberation strug- 
gle” of imperial Russia, in the first years 
of the: twentieth century, derived its 
strength from three social sources. The 
first stemmed from aristocratic elements 
dedicated to improving the operation of 
the zemstvos, established in 1864 to pro- 
vide a framework for local government in 
thirty-four provinces, following the serf 
emancipation of 1861. Independent Slavo- 
phile elements, led by Dmitrii Shipov, pio- 
neered private congresses of zemstvo lead- 
ers in 1896. In 1898 they founded an 
informal leadership group, Symposium 
(Besada), to protect the zemstvos from a 
hostile bureaucracy, in hopes of forestall- 
ing a revolution. Shipov, however, was 
relegated to the background in 1905, as 
the technical specialists employed by the 
gemstvos—and the educated professions, 
the “democratic intelligentsia,” generally— 
assumed ascendency in the movement, 
demanding that the autocracy be limited 
by a central, elected, representative body. 
A third source of leadership was provided 
by former independent Marxists—such as 


E. Kuskova, S. Prokopovich and Peter 
Struve—the latter of whom edited the 
emigré newspaper Liberation (1902) in 
Germany, on funds contributed clandes- 
tinely from zemstvo circles. 

Continuing the counter-reform policies 
of Alexander ITI, the government of Nich- 
olas II further restricted the powers of the 
zemstvos, decreed the forcible conscription | 
of dissident students and brutally dispersed 
a public protest called by the Writers’ 
Union in St. Petersburg in 1901. A ma- 
jority of opposition groups, except Social 
Democrats, met in Switzerland at Schaff- 
hausen in July, 1903, to form an umbrella 
leadership as the Union of Liberation. As 
the Japanese war moved from defeat to 
catastrophe, other white-collar pressure 
groups were initiated and a conference in 
Paris in September, 1904—again without 
Social Democratic participation—agreed to 
cooperate in the campaign against absolut- 
ism. A successful banquet campaign in 
November-December 1904 shook the self- 
confidence of the government, to the point 
at which Bloody Sunday was possible. 
Subsequently, the ranks of the liberation 
movement were split by the Bulygin Re- 
script, which envisaged an elected con- 
sultative body. After the Treaty of 
Portsmouth was signed in August, 1905, 
renewed student pressure in the univer- 
sities and a railroad strike escalated rapidly 
into a general strike. Yielding to Witte, 
Nicholas issued the October Manifesto, 
which appeared to represent a commitment 
to constitutional government. 

The present study by Shmuel Galai— 
currently at Tel-Aviv University—is a 
revised version of his London dissertation, 
supervised by Leonard Schapiro. The 
book is based on a thorough and detailed 
study of non-archival sources. The role 
of the Symposium is clarified more than 
heretofore. Although this study tends to 
confirm the existing picture of the libera- 
tion movement, it supersedes preceding 
research and will undoubtedly become the 
standard work on the subject. 

Date T. LABELLE 

Russian Institute 

Columbia University 

New York 
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CORNELIA GERSTENMAIER. The Voices of 
the Silent. Pp. 592. New York: Hart, 
1972. $10.00. 


This book is divided into two approxi- 
mately equal parts: a discursive, roughly 
chronological, account of the development 
of. the current “intellectual opposition” 
within the Soviet Union, and a set of docu- 
ments illustrating this opposition. The 
historical section seems to have been rather 
hastily pulled together and does not show 
any marked degree of political or literary 
insight. It has been translated and proof- 
read with equal haste and lack of care; 
there is at least one unbelievable mis- 
print—“doctors” where the context obvi- 
ously calls for “factors.” As to facts, 
the historical section did not reveal 
anything new to this reviewer, who does 
not by any means consider himself a 
specialist in Soviet internal dissent. The 
author consciously limits her field by 
leaving out of consideration both specifi- 
cally religious dissent and nationalistic 
agitation by non-Russians—including, in 
the Soviet context, the Jews. Even so, 
the people she deals with are a very mixed 
bag, politically, morally and psychologi- 
cally. They run all the way from indi- 
viduals of unquestionable courage and in- 
tegrity—Solzhenitsyn, Aleksandr Ginzburg, 
Larisa Daniel—to borderline madmen—or 
jokers—like Anatoly Kuznetsov and An- 
drei Amalrik, to, quite possibly, a few out 
and out opportunists. To treat all of these 
people successfully, in one frame of refer- 
ence, would take a great deal more intel- 
lectual muscle than the author apparently 
possesses, 

The document section is more worth- 
while and contains, in fact, much useful 
material—although the extensive selections 
from the Ginzburg “White Book” on the 
Siniavskii-Daniel trial, which was widely 
circulated in this country, could well have 
been omitted. Many of the documents are 
quoted from the Russian emigré journals 
Grani and Possey; from West German 
newspapers like Der Spiegel, and from 
various anthologies published in Germany 
and the Netherlands during the late sixties. 
A minor difficulty arises from the fact that 
there is no indication, in many cases, as to 
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whether this material has been translated 
directly out of Russian, or through Ger- 
man. The book, as a whole, is marred 
by various editorial errors, such as the 
fact that the system for translating Rus- 
sian words is not consistent: apparently 
the publishers merely took over the Euro- 
pean system used in the original, but 
omitted the diacriticals, without which this 
system makes no sense whatever. 
Gerstenmaier has probably performed a 
service by gathering together a large body 
of samizdat and protest documents in com- 
pact form, but this large and fascinating 
body of literature still awaits even the 
beginning of a definitive interpretation. In 
conclusion, the reviewer would like to sug- 
gest a distinction—which Garstenmaier 
unfortunately obscures—between the So- 
viet “loyal opposition,” which takes its 
stand on the—often mangled—letter of the 
Soviet Constitution, and the conscious 
revolutionaries, who want the Soviet Un- 
ion to have a form of government differ- 
ent from what the Constitution calls for. 
It seems clear that any intervention from 
the West, on behalf of the latter, repre- 
sents a political act, rather than a purely 
humanitarian one and will appear morally 
ambiguous in view of the increasing scope 
and intensity of political surveillance, for 


example, in this country. 


STEPHEN P. DUNN 
Highgate Road Social Science 
Research Station 
Berkeley 
California 


` Jerome M. Girtson. British and Soviet 


Politics: A Study of Legitimacy and 
Convergence. Pp. 186. Baltimore, 
Md.: The Johns Hopkins University 
Press, 1972. $8.50, i 


RosErT Rxwopes James. Ambitions and 
Realities. Pp. 311. New York: Harper 
and Row, 1972. $8.95. 


To a practicing politician, the very name 
political scientist is a self-contradiction, 
The attempts to give to the study of po- 
litical institutions and activities a predict- 
able form by empirical study shows signs 
of falling flat on its face; at the same time, 
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the older established sociology of politics, 
through the study of governmental and 
party structure, is mostly carried out by 
those with no inside experience and there- 
fore misses the vital element of human 
motivation. As Mr. Rhodes fames re- 
marks in his attractive essay “politics is 
a very human business.” 

It is the failure to deal with the effect 
of people on politics, and politics on peo- 
ple, that makes Professor Gilison’s book 
so arid. His hypothesis is that the Soviet 
and British political systems, already simi- 
lar in many respects, are converging. He 
admits that there are limits to that con- 
vergence and, in fact, it would be possible 
to argue from much of his own text that 
the systems are so different, both in struc- 
ture and action, that the limits are very 
narrow. 

On this, opinions will vary according to 
the criteria by which the comparison is 
judged. Of course in any modern mass 
industrial society there are similar prob- 
lems of economic management and techno- 
logical choice; and, whatever the new 
revolutionists may say, equally, any com- 
plex society must have a hierarchical] 
structure of government with professional 
elites in the upper ranks. Professor Gilison 
rightly draws attention to the part taken 
by political parties in creating the con- 
sensus by which a system of government 
is legitimized; but governments were ac- 
cepted by their peoples—either out of tra- 
dition, fear, or a mixture of both—before 
political parties were ever thought of. It 
iS a gross exaggeration to suggest that, 
because governments in both Great Britain 
and the Soviet Union sponsor most legisla- 
tion which their legislative bodies then 
approve and because the British political 
parties are constrained by external factors 
and the need to win the central voter from 
developing radically opposing policies, 
there is therefore little practical difference 
between the two systems. The difference 
between a single state party supposedly 
representing the peoples’ will and two or 
more parties competing for popular sup- 
port is the difference between totalitarian 
and liberal democracy, with all that flows 
from the former of oppression and sup- 


pression and from the latter of protection 
of individual rights. 

Professor Gilison, while admitting that 
the Soviet system has led to a bureaucratic 
conservatism, underestimates the amount of 
change that a two-party system can achieve. 
The changes that have taken place 
in Britain since the war, though not revo- 
lutionary in the normal sense, have been 
substantial in economic management, social 
welfare, urban planning and education. 
And surely there is a significant difference 
between a Parliament which sits and de- 
bates policy and criticizes ministers for 
eight months of the year, and the Supreme 
Soviet which is in session for one week. 
The comparison of the work carried out 
by deputies and Members of Parliament 
illustrates one of the inevitable weaknesses 
of a book of this nature. On the work of 
British politicians and parties, there is a 
wealth of empirical study; of those of the 
Soviet Union practically none, although 
two Soviet surveys of the work of local 
deputies are quoted. The rest of the 
sources on Soviet politics are Soviet news- 
papers and journals. It would be interest- 
ing, for instance, to know if there are any 
studies of backbench revolt in the Soviet 
Union, comparable to those made in Brit- 
ain. Moreover, the current criticism of 
the British parliamentary scene has already 
led to procedural changes, in an attempt to 
restore the balance between the executive 
and the legislature and this is likely to 
lead to more over the next few years. Can 
this happen to a body which meets as 
infrequently as the Supreme Soviet? 

Perhaps if Professor Gilison had had the 
opportunity to read Mr. Rhodes James’s 
book, he would have achieved a better 
feel for the system of representative de- 
mocracy in action. Mr. Rhodes James has 
seen how it works from the inside; both as 
a clerk in the House of Commons and as 
a constituency worker supporting a Con- 
servative candidate in a general election. 
His book covers the period of the last 
Labour Government and the general elec- 
tion, which returned the Conservatives in 
1970 and, although it is apparent that he 
is much better informed about the inside 
working of the Conservative party, it is on 
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the whole a fair survey of events and— 
even more interesting—of leaders. His 
studies of Harold Wilson and the consider- 
ably longer one of Edward Heath are just 
and tolerant. The only other politician 
who gets similar treatment is Enoch Powell 
and his still inconclusive influence on his 
party is critically considered. 

The judgment on Heath—that most un- 
likely of Tory leaders, with his working 


class background and, as it seemed at the. 


time, rather doctrinaire ‘attitudes—may 
need revision in the light of the extra- 
ordinary reversal of policies which he has 
been forced to accept since he came into 
power. There is a danger,.to which the 
author draws attention, that the two party 
‘system may lead to exaggerated emphasis 
on differences which are not in the national 
interest, a failing from which the Soviet 
system is unlikely to suffer. An example 
was Heath’s bitter attack on the Labour 
government’s Prices and Incomes Policy, 
which has since made his own attempts all 
the more difficult. This is not to say— 
as would be said in the Soviet Union—that 


there is-only one public view of what the 


national interest is. 

Both these books must be faulted on 
editorial grounds. Professor Gilison’s aca- 
demic study has an index of one and a half 
pages: and no index to the copious refer- 
ences. Mr. Rhodes James’ book betrays 
evidence of the speed with which it was 
written, in a large number of misprints 
and grammatical errors. 

AUSTEN ALBU, M.P. 


Sussex. 
England 

Bronis J. Kastas. The USSR-German 
Aggression Against Lithuania, Pp. 543. 
New York: Robert Speller, 1973. 
$15.00. 

W. W. Kurski. The Soviet Union in 


World Affairs: A Documentary Analysis 
1964-1972. Pp. xiv, 592. Syracuse, 
N.Y.: Syracuse University Press, 1973. 
$17.50. 


The volume of documents on Soviet- 
German attacks and occupation of Lithu- 
ania is in the form of an unofficial white 
book in support of an independent Lithu- 
ania, Which became an innocent victim of 
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great power ipni The documents 
have been collected primarily from matè- 
rials already published, from the captured 
German archives, by the United States 
Department of State and by the Lithua- 
nian Government and legations. Essenti- 
ally, nothing new is revealed by the col- 
lection, The introduction provides a short 
summary of Russian-Lithuanian relations. 
It is neither exhaustive, nor documented 
and is written exclusively from the view- 
point of the exiled Lithuanian- govérnment. 

Certainly few knowledgeable persons in 
the West doubt, or need to be told, that 
Lithuania—along with other states in East- 
ern Europe—were the innocent victims of 
World War II and the events that fol- 
lowed. Why, therefore, did the author feel 
the need to collect and republish these 
documents? In the introduction he argues: 


Perhaps the most compelling reason for com- 
piling this collection of documents on the 
destruction of a small country through the 
machinations of great powers is to try to 
harness the widespread tendency to forget the 
problem of Lithuania and to turn it into 
nothing more than an artifact for archeolo- 
gists to ponder on in future centuries. It is 
worth noting that an active attempt by politi- 
cians to “forget”? may be quite a reliable 
indicator that this particular episode ought 
to be a remembered and closely exam- 
ined .. . (p. 5) 


Professor Kaslas’s reasons may well be 
true, but it is doubtful that a white book 
will renew Western concern for the wrongs 
of World War II, when there still seems 
to be no viable solution, and new problems 
are forever pressing for solution. 


During the last decade, there has been a 


marked reduction in Soviet hostility toward ` 


West Germany and the United States, and 
a desire on her part to. come to a long 
term modus vivendi with the West. While 
the ideological filter still colors Soviet atti- 
tudes, increasingly, Soviet observers are 
expressing their views on international re- 
lations in non-ideological terms, or in the 
light of practical politics. Thus, Soviet 
statements no longer seem to serve only 
propaganda purposes, but try to be infor- 
mative and educate the Soviet population 
in the actual state of world affairs. This 
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volume, by Professor Kulski of Duke Uni- 
versity, shows the scope of this change by 
reviewing a very lgrge part of the Soviet 
official and scholarly press in the period 
since Khrushchev’s dismissal, 1964-1972. 
By thorough and exhaustive documenta- 
tion, Professor Kulski has produced what 
amounts to an encyclopedia of current So- 
viet attitudes toward world affairs. Taking 
each major topic and area of the globe 
one by one, he summarizes and documents 
from Soviet sources what is the current 
Soviet view, also documenting changes 
wherever there have been any recent major 
shifts. For the most part, the author is 
very careful to distinguish between the of- 
ficial views expressed by the leadership and 
the more official press, such as Pravda, 
Izvestia, Tass, and Kommunist, and by 
those of other commentators and scholars. 

This study makes no startling relevations 
and has no particular thesis, except perhaps 
an examination of the diversity, scope 
and depth of Soviet analysis. The volume 
is primarily a comprehensive description 
of Soviet views, presented in a manner 
which is both objective and straightfor- 
ward. The author’s own analysis and com- 
ments are sparse; they are not detailed 
or gone into in any depth. The main 
use of this volume will be as a reference 
work: for this purpose it is well orga- 
nized and documented, and can be highly 
recommended. 

Dav T. CATTELL 

Department of Political Science 

University of California 

Los Angeles 


BRADFORD A. LEE. Britain and the Sino- 
Japanese War 1937-1939. Pp. 319. 
Stanford, Cal.: Stanford University 
Press, 1973. $10.00. 


If author Lee established as his goal the 
demonstration of the manner in which the 
British government muddled through a 
crisis period with little evidence of great 
power status, he achieved that end How- 
ever, this was not his objective. He 
states that the principal aim of his book 
is to examine Britain’s response to the 


undeclared Sino-Japanese War, from its- 


outbreak in 1937 until the coming of the 
European war in September 1939. In a 
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succinct and carefully documented volume, 
Lee successfully achieves his stated aim. 
Set in the larger context of the threats 
from the European dictators, sensitive 
Anglo-American relations and severe eco- 
nomic and military preparedness con- 
straints, Lee examines the multitude of 
cross pressures which caused Britain dif- 
ficulty in developing a coherent policy 
toward China and Japan. 

He persuasively argues that the British 
response to the East Asian crisis was far 
different from the response to the German 
and Italian behavior at the time. Still, 
while it is evident that the appeasement 
which was clear in the European policy 
was not present in Asia, there was con- 
siderable vaccilation and uncertainty in 
British policy toward Japan. This could 
have affected Japanese extremists in the . 
same way appeasement affected the Euro- 
pean dictators. The United States-British 
relations, in regard to China and Japan, 
are described as friendly distrust and mis- 
understanding. Lee treats the implications 
of the British uncertainty about the United 
States-Asian policy, especially regarding 
American proposals for initiatives in Asia. 
Also, an interesting secondary theme in- 
volving attitudes of the British Govern- 
ment toward the Soviet Union emerges. 
The Soviet military power was clearly 
underestimated. However, all British rela- 
tions with the USSR were colored by a 
considerable fear that communism was a 
threat to British interests in Asia. 

This book is sub-titled: A Study in the 
Dilemmas of British Decline, The volume 
clearly deals with the final stages of the 
disintegration of a myth, that for some 
time had not reflected the realities of 
Britain’s position in the world. Britain 
did not have the military might necessary 
to act from strength. Also, the nation’s 
leaders did not have the inclination to 
take forceful stands, even based on bluffs. 
Curiously, several of these leaders felt 
their government’s policy was aimed at 
maintaining Britain’s position as a world 
power and a greater power than Japan in 
Asia. The book capably describes the 
awkwardness of this situation. 

A lengthy and critical bibliographical 
note is provided. Scholars will also appre- 
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ciate the fact that Lee relied heavily on 
newly opened British Foreign Office and 
Cabinet papers for the 1930s. 
STEPHEN P. Korr 
Department of Political Science 
Syracuse University 
New York 


STANLEY Pierson. Marxism and the Ori- 
gins of British Socialism: The Struggle 
for a New Consciousness. Pp. 290. 
Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 
1973. $10.75. 


The last two decades of the nineteenth 
century saw the creation of the popular 
movement, which became the British 
Labour party. The story of its progress 
has often been written in terms of the 
growth of socialist ideas, but what kind of 
socialist consciousness was it that inspired 
the Labour pioneers? Professor Pierson’s 
book provides an informative survey which 
will be particularly useful to students 
approaching this question. 

In the first part of the book, he gives 
an agreeable sketch of some of the Vic- 
torian prophets who nourished aspirations 
for social reconstruction, which would de- 
throne the dominance of the market econ- 
omy in favor of a sense of community. 
Coleridge; the Christian Socialists; Car- 
lyle; Ruskin, the Secularists—all were un- 
deniably influential in working within this 
tradition, and their ideas are duly recorded. 

The second part of the book deals with 
the reception and transformation of Marx- 
ist ideas in England, in the 1880s and 
1890s. The treatment here is more chal- 
lenging, for Professor Pierson claims that 
the characteristic beliefs of the emergent 
Labour party in the 1890s arose from a 
crucial modification of the Marxism of the 
1880s, into a version of socialism accept- 
able to native traditions. Marxism, on this 
reading, developed in three main ways. 
Hyndman’s Social Democratic Federation 


tried to hold to a strict interpretation; 


there are some perceptive comments here 
about his emphasis on doctrinal rectitude— 
reflecting, however, a mechanistic view 
which smacked of utilitarianism. The 
same was, to some extent, true of fabian- 
ism, which arose as a version of Marxism 
with the class struggle left out. The field 


was therefore open for a third modifica- 


tion of Marxism, .which drew upon the 
romantic tradition of revolt to produce a 
more amorphous brand’of ethica? socialism, 
with a strong utopian content. 

The third part of the book is concerned 
with the fading of this socialist vision in 


the late 1890s, as the Labour leaders—’ 


with Keir Hardie and Ramsay MacDonald 
to the fore—came to terms with the 
exigencies of practical politics. There is 
a real problem here, which all historians 
would recognize, in explaining both the 
visionary impulse behind the socialist re- 
vival and its dissolution. For by the time 
that an independent Labour party was 
formed in 1900, the political aspirations 
embodied in it were of a limited and 
pragmatic kind. 

The title of this book could be taken in 
two senses. First as an examination of 
how Marxist theory influenced British 
Socialist thought. This is what Professor 
Pierson is mainly -concerned with, but his 
assumption that Marxist ideas were in one 
way or another fundamental, is not really 
borne out by the evidence he offers. The 
second interpretation of the title would be 
to concentrate on the problems of why the 
British working class movement failed to 
live up to Marxist expectations. On this 
he has some interesting reflections to 
offer, notably in his last chapter, and per- 
haps the work should have gone further 
in this direction. One is left with the 
provoking question, whether we would do 
better to explain the growth of the Labour 
party in terms of the rise of socialism, or 
of its decline. 

P. F. CLARKE 

Department of History 

University College London 

England 
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RICHARD Drinnon. White Savage: The 


Case of John Dunn Hunter. Pp. 320. 
New York: Schocken Books, 1972. 
$12.50. 


In April 1823, John Dunn Hunter’s 
Memoirs of a Captivity Among the Indians 
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of North America, From Childhood to the 
Age of Nineteen was published in London 
and the twenty-six, year old author—then 
in England—found himself something of a 
sensation. In the seven years since leav- 
ing the life of savagery, he had made 
remarkable strides in education and self- 
improvement, and he was now formulating 
plans for going back to help the Indians 
improve their lot, through civilization. 
English society lionized him like a second 
Robinson Crusoe. He was taken up by 
such notables as the philanthropist Robert 
Owen, the celebrated agriculturist Thomas 
William Coke and his. royal highness the 
Duke of Sussex, brother of George IV. 

Hunter’s book had appeared in America 
earlier in the year under the title Manners 
and Customs of Several Indian Tribes 
Located West of the Mississippi. In it, 
the author claimed to have been captured 
by Kickapoos when he was so young he 
could no longer remember the incident. 
A roving band of Pawnees took him from 
the Kickapoos, and he later passed into 
the hands of Kansas Indians, with whom 
he remained until he was ten or twelve 
years old. When hostile Osages cut off 
this band from the rest of the Kansas 
tribe, Hunter “was received into the fam- 
ily of Shen-thweeth, [an Osage] warrior 
distinguished among his people for his 
wisdom and bravery.” While’ living with 
this family, the boy received the name 
Hunter because of his success in the chase. 
He later joined “a hunting expedition of 
sixteen moons duration . . . in the course 
of which he and his party crossed the 
Rocky Mountains, and reached the Pacific 
Ocean.” He left the Osages in 1816, when 
he went to warn a white trader on the 
Arkansas—a certain Colonel Watkins—of 
an impending attack. 

Hunter was so impressed with white 
civilization, while visiting New Orleans, 
that he decided to secure a white educa- 
_ tion. He received instruction from various 
people and in various schools, for a little 
over two and a half years. After his first 
difficulties with English, he made rapid 
progress, became a prodigious reader and 
supplemented his formal training with 
rigorous self instruction. The result was 
that, on going to Philadelphia in 1821, he 
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was able to put together his memoir with 
the help of Colonel Edward Clark, a civil 
engineer. Meanwhile, he had added to 
his name that of John Dunn, “a gentleman 
of high respectability, of Cape Girardeau 
County, . . . Missouri.” 

Eventually, on returning to America, 
Hunter went among the Cherokees of 
Texas on his self-assumed mission of 
saving the Indians west of the Mississippi 
from genocide. Then, as emissary of 
Richard Fields, a Cherokee chief, he trav- 
eled to Mexico City on an unsuccessful 
mandate, to secure a patent for the lands 
occupied by Cherokees and other Indians 
in east Texas. On returning there, he was 
murdered early in 1827 by a Cherokee con- 
federate, while trying to rally the forces 
of the “Red and White Republic of 
Fredonia,” which he had helped to organize 
in rebellion against Mexico. 

Meanwhile, unknown to Hunter, he had 
been branded an arrant impostor and his 
book a fraud by General Lewis Cass, Gen- 
eral William Clark, the linguist Peter 
Stephen Duponceau, and others. Histor- 
ians have generally accepted the charges 
of Hunter’s discreditors. On beginning his 
researches Richard Drinnon assumed the 
charges were true, but in sifting the evi- 
dence he reversed his opinion, and in this 
book has built a solid and persuasive case 
in Hunter’s favor. 

THURMAN WILKINS 

Queens College 

Flushing 

New York 


Pumm S. Foner. The Spanish-Cuban- 
American War/and the Birth of Amer- 
ican Imperialism. Vol. 1 1895-1898, 
vol. 2 1898-1902. Pp. vii, 338: 339, 
716. New York: Monthly Review 
Press, 1973. $23.00. 


If there exists a recurring style in the 
writing of American history, then the 
cyclical appearance of the conspiracy thesis 
must be the most common. Recently, the 
debate on the factors underlying this na- 
tion’s entry into the Spanish-Cuban War 
of 1895-1898 has been revived. The 
myth of the yellow press having been 
deflated by previous revisionists—coupled 
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with a questioning of ‘those altruistic 
motives ascribed to the intervention, at 
the time—has left only the conspiratorial 
theme unstated. That theory now appears 
in Philip Foner’s study: the United States 
intervened in Cuba in order to crush the 
insurrection, and annex the island in the 
aftermath. Political and economic forces 
motivated this desire which, though 
thwarted by adverse reaction to the Philip- 
pine occupation and Cuban truculence, was 
closely approximated through the quasi- 
protectorate status imposed under the Platt 
amendment, 

The alleged conspiracy begins in 1868 
when Ulysses S. Grant and Hamilton Fish 
collaborated with Spain to deny the 
Cubans a victory in the Ten Years War. 
Grover Cleveland and Richard Olney are 
indicted for maintaining the collusion, as 
is the administration of William McKinley. 
Confronted by this menace, the Cuban 
patriots, so the author says, decided upon 
war in 1895 because of “the growing fear 
that emerging imperalist forces in the 
- United States would succeed in annexing 
the island before the revolution could 
liberate it from Spain.” 

There is a heavy injection of Cuban 
revolutionary proclamations, songs, poetry 
and propaganda throughout the work. The 
bulk of the evidence is drawn from Cuban 
sources, many hitherto inaccessible to 
American scholars. Unfortunately, the au- 
thor’s case suffers from an evident bias 
which, carried to extremes, results in ‘a 
periodic assault on historians who hold op- 
posite views, or who missed the “obvious” 
evidence of Machiavellian design behind 
America’s intervention. William McKin- 
ley’s support for Cuban autonomy is 
judged a plot to prepare Cubans for an- 
nexation, to cite but one example of pre- 
conceived notions. The authors who are 
attacked, in both the text and the foot- 
notes, are too numerous to list, although 
it is interesting to note that Winston S. 
Churchill is criticized for reporting the 
pre-American phase of the war from the 
Spanish side, a fault Dr. Foner duplicates 
in reverse. 

In equally poor taste is the author’s 
shrill tone of presentation, making one 
wonder if he was more concerned with 
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ingratiating himself to the Castro regime 
than in submitting a balanced view of his 
subject. His premise, though faulty, could 
only have benefited, Rad the incendiary 
verbage been discarded. “North American 
colossus” is suitable to Destiny of a 
Continent but not to current writing. In 
addition, the author should have avoided 
the frequent digressions on causes alien to 
his topic. Referring to the Boxer rebel- 
lion, Foner says, “War was the imperialists 
answer to the attempt of the Chinese peo- 
ple to keep their country for themselves.” 
Fortunately the subject of atrocities is not 
exploited, although the author’s remarks on 
the existing historiography serve to accuse 
the Spanish and exonerate the Cubans, 
with the exception of those “irregular 
units over which there was not sufficient 
control.” General Frederick ‘Funston’s 
Memoirs of Two Wars presents a some- 
what different view, however. 

More common than misstatement is 
overstatement, such as the description of 
an “intense” battle resulting in “heavy” 
Cuban casualties.. On further reading it is 
seen that the engagement was of skirmish 
proportions and only thirteen insurrectos 
died. Moreover, chapter 14 could have been 
deleted altogether, since it contains little 
more than contemporary socialist views on 
American intervention. There is no sub- 
stantial discussion of strategic considera- 
tions influencing McKinley’s decision for 
war, and evidence does exist in this area. 
The author seems to have intentionally 
avoided this aspect in favor of economic 
determinism, but, curiously enough, even 
those cited in support of this theory are 
admonished for having missed the aroma 
of villainy, which supposedly tainted the 
McKinley Administration. 

The Spanish-Cuban-American War will 
undoubtedly ignite controversy. In the 
tradition of Irving Stone’s Hidden History 
of the Korean War, also a Monthly Review 
Press publication, it provides a convenient 
contrast to other works on the same sub- 
ject. Regrettably, a dispassionate study 
did not emerge from the author’s research. 

CALVIN W. HINES 

Stephen F. Austin State University 
. Nacogdoches 

Texas 
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Paper $2.95/Hardbound $7.50 


Contents: 


The “Gift of Life” and Its-Reciprocation 
Talcott Parsons, Renée C. Fox and 
Victor M. Lidz 


The Premature Gerontocracy: 
Themes of Aging and Death in 
the Youth Culture 

David Gutmann 
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The Theatre of Politics 
FERDINAND MOUNT 
Introduction by Max Lerner 
Hardbound $7.95 


From a presidential press conference to 
a student rally or a civil rights march, 
there is a strong theatrical element in all 
political activity. In positing the notion of 
politics as theater, the author forces us 
to consider how the theatrical framework 
limits and influences political theory and 
practice. 


Dealing With Deviants 
The Treatment of Antisocial Behavior 


STUART WHITELEY, DENNIE BRIGGS, 
and MERFYN TURNER 


Hardbound $8.50 


Dr. Stuart Whiteley describes and ana- 
lyzes the evolution of a therapeutic-com- 
munity method of treatment at a hospital 
in England, Dennie Briggs describes how 
the California prison system has re- 
sponded to deviants, and the methods 
employed. Merfyn Turner, founder of a 
London halfway house for ex-prisoners, 
tackles the problem in relation to the 
community-at-large. 


The World of the Office Worker 
MICHEL CROZIER 
Paper $3.75 


This empirical study of white-collar work- 
ing class, by a leading French sociolo- 
gist, shows that there is a lack of class 
consciousness in this sector, that many 
workers believe that they have a fair 
degree of freedom, and that the group’s 
loyalties vis-a-vis management are frag- 
mented. Crozier discusses Parisian so- 
cial status and stratification, and reviews 
the American and European literature on 
the subject. “A most useful book for stu- 
dents of work, stratification, and social 
change.’”’—Choice 


Examination copies of paperbacks are available when requested on academic 
letterhead. Hardcover books are sent on 60-day bill. Write to Dept. 339 
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“This is an astonishing book 
— in terms of scholarship, of 


insight, of breadth of vision. 


—PETER BERGER 


. “A vast work ... 

it illuminates the whole 
range of American 
political thought and 


its background.” 
—LOUIS HARTZ 
696 pages 


$14.95 
at your bookseller 
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Henry J, Frienpiy.‘ Federal Jurisdiction: 
A General View. Pp. 199. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1973. 
$10.00. | 
The author—a former pupil of Professor 

Felix Frankfurter at Harvard and law clerk 

to Mr. Justice Brandeis, and presently 


chief judge of the United States Court of 


- Appeals for the Second Circuit—has been 
interested in the question of federal juris- 


: a ' diction for a long time, having first written 


a piece on diversity jurisdiction in 1928 
for the Harvard Law „Review. After 
forty-four years of judicial experience, 
Judge Friendly returned to this subject in 
the James S. Carpentier Lectures at Co- 
lumbia Law School. Based upon these 
lectures, this book provides insights into 
several problems ard solutions regarding 
one of the gravest matters facing American 
governmental institutions: the burgeoning 
workload of the inferior federal courts. 
Judge Friendly views the current situation 


with alarm; the prospect of a breakdown ` 
in the inferior federal courts—-and even - 


the Supreme Court—is very real in his 
opinion. : 
he writes that “the general federal courts 
can best serve the country if their juris- 
diction is limited to tasks which are ap- 
propriate to courts, which are best handled 
by courts of general rather than specialized 
jurisdiction, and where the knowledge, 
tenure and other qualities of federal judges 
can make a distinctive contribution.” 

The mushrooming of federal litigation 
has been the result of several factors, in- 
cluding the liberalization ‘of the require- 
ment of standing, the growth of class 
action, and a wealth of new federal stat- 
utes emerging from Congress—the impor- 
tant Civil Rights Acts of the 1960s, for 
example, have spurred a marked increase 
in civil rights cases. To reduce this in- 
take, Judge Friendly has a number of rec- 
ommendations, among them the substitu- 
tion of workmen’s compensation for judi- 
cial remedies in the cases. of railroad 
workers and seamen on American ships, 
and the removal of automobile accident 
litigation from the federal courts, either 
as a consequence of state no-fault plans, 
direct legislation, or—~as the Judge would 


prefer—almost complete elimination of — 


Stating the thesis of the book, . 
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diversity jurisdiction. He further urges 
the creation of a single specialized court 
to handle all patent questions, and a sepa- 
rate system of trial and appellate courts 
to decide all federal tax claims. Among 
other aspects of federal jurisdiction re- 
viewed are problems of civil rights litiga- 
tion, proposals for upgrading judicial effi- 
ciency, standing, federal injunctions against 
state court proceedings, class actions, and 
exhaustion of state remedies. 

In sum, as seems to be his custom, Judge 
Friendly has-again provided us with a 
highly informative and lucid discussion of 
problems facing the American court sys- 
tem. Surely the book will be widely read 
and, hopefully, its proposals will be carried 
out. 

Locu K. JOHNSON 

Department of Government 

Ohio University 

Athens 


GENE S. GRAHAM. One Man, One Vote: 
Baker vs. Carr and the American Level- 
lers. Pp. 338, vii.’ Boston, Mass.: 
Little, Brown, 1972. $8.95. 


The special merit of this book is that 
the author has combined excellent journal- 
istic reporting with superb legal research. 


.Marching through his pages are the unsung 


heroes and heroines of the legal profes- 
sion, whose dedication and tireless struggle 
culminated in the landmark decision of 
the United States Supreme Court on 
March 26, 1962, now known as the case of 


‘Baker v. Carr. 


With his experience as a reporter on the 
Nashville Tennessean for seventeen years, 
Gene Graham was especially qualified to 
chronicle the inspiring story of the strug- 
gle to strip “cow country” political bosses 
of the inordinate power they had acquired 
at the expense of the urban centers of 
population. 

Former Chief Justice Earl Warren was 
eminently correct when he characterized 
Baker v. Carr as “the most vital decision” 
of his distinguished tenure on the Supreme 
Court. 

The injustice that was finally corrected 
by the United States Supreme Court 
Stemmed from the fact that, for a number 
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of generations, the population has been 
shifting from rural areas to large urban 
centers, and that most of the state legis- 
latures neglected to reapportion the peo- 
ple’s representation in both the state legis- 
latures and Congress. In Florida, for 
instance, a majority of both houses of the 
legislature represented districts which con- 
tained only 15 percent of the state’s 
population. In Georgia, the largest con- 
gressional district contained a population 
of 823,680, while the smallest congres- 
sional district—with a population of only 
272,154—-was also represented by a Con- 
gressman. In California, Los Angeles 
County, with a population of 4,151,687, 
had a senator in the state legislature, while 
three other counties with an aggregate 
population of 14,014 also had a state 
senator. 

Quite apart from the discrimination in 
representation on both the state and federal 
level, there was the maldistribution of 
state funds. In Colorado, for instance, in 
one year the city of Denver received from 
the state $2.3 million for its ninety thou- 
sand school pupils, while Jefferson County 
received $2.4 million for its eighteen 
thousand pupils. 

Mr. Graham has told the story vividly, 
of the, tireless struggles in state courts and 
in federal district courts, which finally 
culminated in the United States Supreme 
Court decision of 1962. The story proves 
that the people can still win victories in 
struggles for human rights. This book 
should be read by every person who is 
interested in the welfare of our country, 
and we strongly recommend it for both 
private and public library acquisition. 

; MORRIS KOMINSKY 

Elsinore 

California 


ALEC BARBROOK. God Save the Common- 
wealth: An Electoral History of Massa- 
chusetts. Pp. vii, 220. Lawrence, 
Mass.: University of Massachusetts 
Press, 1973. $12.50. 

Van Beck HALL. Politics Without Par- 
ties: Massachusetis, 1780-1791. Pp. ix, 
375. Pittsburgh: University of Pitts- 
burgh Press, 1972. $14.95. 
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The politics of Massachusetts—the only 
state in the Union that did not agree that 
“Nixon’s the One” in,1972—is the subject 
of a once-over lightly study of Bay State 
electoral history, during the past two gen- 
erations. Relying heavily on the work of 
others scholars and on newspapers, Bar- 
brook charts the transformation of Massa- 
chusetts, from a Republican bastion before 
1930, to a Democratic stronghold since the 
1940s. Here is the familiar story of the 
expansion of Irish political power from 
Boston across the state in the 1930s, when 
economic distress enabled Democratic poli- 
ticians to reach beyond their normal 
ethnic power base and attract votes from 
WASPS, and others, that had voted Re- 
publican in good times. The Great De- 
pression, for a while, made class or eco- 
nomic status a more important influence on 
voting behavior than it had customarily 
been and ethnicity less so. Yet, paradoxi- 
cally, ethnic politicians, entrenched in the 


- Democratic party, were to be prime bene- 


ficiaries of this shift away from the poli- 
tics of ethno-cultural conflict, so prominent 
in the 1920s, to a politics of economic 
interest. Democratic hegemony, however, 
did not become firmly established until 
after 1945, and even since then, the party’s 
tight grip on the legislature has not 
been paralleled with comparable success in 
electing constitutional officers. 

Mr. Barbrook plods through each ad- 
ministration during the last thirty years, 
suggesting that ethno-cultural conflict, 
which fed a “politics of revenge” has been 
giving way to the “politics of discern- 
ment.” The Irish, and other groups, are 
becoming more middle class and secular- 
ized; prejudice is receding. Moreover, as 
the Bay State’s economy shifts from its 
nineteenth century factory foundations to 
technologically advanced firms employing 
a well-educated professional and manage- 
rial class, these elements demand honest, 
efficient government, that tries to cope 
with state problems. The Kennedys have 
presided over this transition, able to ap- 
peal to old ethnic loyalties, as well as to 
the desires of the new groups. The result, 
Barbrook concludes, is that Massachusetts 
politics in the 1960s “seems a great deal 
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healthier than it seemed ten years earlier” 
when tribal warfare dominated the political 
scene, ‘ 

Barbrook has put together a useful intro- 
duction to recent Bay State political his- 
tory but this is not the intensive, fresh 
analysis of politics in an American state 
that we need. First, it is highly deriva- 
tive, relying very heavily on other scholars 
without adding much that is fresh or new 
to one who has followed the Massachu- 
setts scene in the press. Nor has Bar- 
brook subjected the voting data to sys- 
tematic analysis—despite the twenty-one 
tables briefly commented on in the text— 
that could take one’ beyond the usual 
cliches. Nor has the author systematically 
_ analyzed the ways in which social structure 
and constitutional mechanisms have shaped 
Bay State politics, though he alludes to 
these variables often. Organized business 
and labor, for example, receive only .a 
glancing mention. A study of the long 
battle over the sales tax versus the income 
tax might have shed light on the role of 
economic interests in state politics. Why, 
for instance, was the majority Democratic 
party—most of whose leaders strongly op- 
posed the sales tax—unable to head it off 
with a more equitable source of additional 
funds? Similarly, Barbrook notes the 
weakness, if .not the absence, of well- 
disciplined political organization, especially 
among the Democrats, even decades ago 
when machines were still powerful in other 
states. Yet he does not convincingly 
account for this phenomenon, As else- 
where in the Northeast, the Democratic 
Party lives off the votes of ethnics and 
working people, but in the absence of re- 
‘sponsible party government, they get sales 
taxes; cronyism; corruption and business- 
oriented government. The result is voter 
alienation, something Barbrook ineffec- 
tively disputes, and susceptibility to the 
likes of George Wallace. 

Mr. Barbrook, however, thinks that 
Massachusetts government is improving. 
Principles rather than personalities; pro- 
grams rather than ethnic loyalties, are in- 
creasingly shaping the state’s politics. The 
time is passing when one can say of Massa- 
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chusetts—as did Elliot Richardson in 1961, 
then a rising Republican politician—that 
“the most striking feature of the Massa- 
chusetts political scene, as I view it, is 
the subordination of programs and prin- 
ciples to personal relationships.” Whether 
Massachusetts was unique, as Mr. Richard- 
son then thought, or is changing, as Mr. 
Barbrook now believes, are propositions 
deserving of healthy skepticism. 


This book is an important contribution 
to the reconstruction of American political 
history, a task rendered imperative by the 
demolition of the interpretive frameworks 
with which Beard and Turner and their 
followers organized the evidence. Professor 
Hall has written an exhaustive and per- 
suasive study of Massachusetts politics in 
the 1780s, combining traditional ‘historical 
methodology with an apt use of quantifica- 
tion. The findings are neither novel nor 
surprising. They, in fact, substantiate the 
contentions of other recent students of the 
Bay State in the Revolutionary era, but 
they do so with a precision and in a 
systematic way that quantification makes 
possible. l 

Recognizing the importance of factions, 
personalities and regionalism in Bay State 
politics, Hall focuses, however, on socio- 
economic cleavages that proved to be 
decisive. First, he identifies the towns 
of Massachusetts along a commercial- 
cosmopolitan spectrum, from the most 
commercial—such as Boston—to the least 
commercial—such as Mount Washington, 
Berkshire county. This procedure rescues 
us from the too simple and unworkable 
radical-conservative, agrarian-mercantile 
categories on which Beard’s work foun- 
dered. Moreover, it makes clear the deci- 
sive role played by towns in the center, 
when the extremes polarized during Shays’ 
rebellion. Hall also shows that urban arti- 
sans, sailors and petty tradesmen usually 
identified their interests with those of the 
urban mercantile elites who dominated 
their communities, thus foreclosing the 
possibility of a union among the lower 
strata, rural and urban. Within the rural 
populace there were significant distinc- 
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tions, depending on whether farmers were 
more, or less, enmeshed in commercial 
relationships. 

Hall has systematically analyzed roll call 
votes in the Massachusetts legislature, to 
determine how socio-economic differentia- 
tion among the towns influenced voting. 
He finds that, on many issues, represen- 
tatives from the most and the least com- 
mercial towns agreed: granting commercial 
powers to the Confederation and adopting 
anti-British trade regulations, for example. 
Many of the least commercial towns often 
went unrepresented, or were content to 
send placeholders—local worthies who 
tended to identify with the elites in the 
commercial centers. The indifference of 
-voters—who ordinarily did not think that 
politics mattered—and acquiescence in elite 
rule, generally permitted commercial- 
cosmopolitan interests to run the Bay 
State. But when they saddled farmers 
with new taxes to pay for the public debt 
and denied them relief from paying private 
debts during the hard times of postwar 
economic readjustment, conflict erupted. 
In the absence of political parties to pro- 
vide farmers with an organization and a 
common platform, the least commercial 
towns were at a disadvantage in the 
struggle with the urban elites and their 
placeholding followers. The result was a 
political system that frustrated the dis- 
contented who seemed incapable of work- 
ing effectively within the system. Though 
the Shaysites were put down, the crisis 
politicized the Jeast-commercial towns, 
which then successfully used the ballot to 
redirect state policy and pacify debtors. 
Defeated at home, Mr. Hall tells us, the 
most commercial cosmopolitan interests— 
which had only slowly and indecisively 
come to favor a strong central govern- 
ment—now pinned their hopes on an in- 
vigorated Union to solve the Bay State’s 
most pressing problem, the public debt. 
The lines of division over the federal 
constitution largely paralleled the polariza- 
tion in state politics, yet the cleavages did 
not endure. As the new federal regime 
moved swiftly to fund the state debt with- 
out relying on direct taxes, it removed the 
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major source of conflict in Massachusetts. 
The Shaysites had resorted to violence, 
but they had limited, objectives and like 
other agrarian protest movements in Amer- 
ica, they “had no intention of destroying 
the social or political structure of the 
commonwealth. They merely desired cer- 
tain reforms.” Instead, the new national 
government—which they feared and fought 
as an instrument of their rivals—accom- 
modated warring interests and facilitated 
the restoration of tranquility. 

All of this story rests on massive re- 
search, documented in mammoth footnotes, 
reported in eighty-one tables, and ex- 
pounded in a dense text that tells us more 
about Massachusetts than most would care 
to know. As scientific history, this mono- 
graph deserves high marks. As a tale, 
interestingly told, it falls short. Though 
clearly written, it is too detailed and, 
stylistically, plods along. There must be 
a better way of saying: “The least com- 
mercial farmers, the largest single element 
in the least commercial category of inter- 
ests, had their greatest strength in the 
western group C towns.” If not, the new 
history will surely forfeit history’s claim 
to being both a science and an art. 

PAUL GOODMAN 

Department of History 

University of California 
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Rosert W. JOHANNSEN. Stephen A. 
Douglas. Pp. xii, 993. New York: 


Oxford University Press, 1973. $19.95. 


Lewis Perry. Radical Abolitionism: An- 
archy and the Government of God in 
Antislavery Thought. Pp. xvi, 328. 
Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1973. 
$14.50. 


No matter the role assigned to Stephen 
A. Douglas by earlier writers, Professor 
Johannsen believes that the Little Giant 
“was probably the most widely-known po- 
litical figure” in America in the 1850s. He 
clearly shows that Douglas was always in 
the splotlight, due to his political activism; 
his ardent support of western interests; his 
ultranationalism in foreign affairs; his 
presidential ambitions and particularly his 


` career. 
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key position on the Senate Committee on 
Territories, where the slavery issue was 
centered. ° j i 
To Douglas, politics was all consuming, 
He spent his fortune and health on it. 
From earliest manhood he was in the thick 
of politics, as an organizer, wheeler- 
dealer, and office-holder. He was elected 
to three different offices before he was 
thirty, and in 1852—at the age of thirty- 
nine—he might have been nominated for 


president, but for the ineptitude of his 


campaign managers. In 1856 he narrowly 
missed the prize, due in part to untimely 
Anglophobic outbursts of his own. 

As Douglas loudly, vigorously and con- 
sistently supported popular sovereignty, he 
increasingly became the center of contro- 
versy. The year 1858 was crucial to his 
His debates with Lincoln—they 
were longtime opponents—and his open 


_ break with Buchanan over LeCompton, 


cast him in a different light before the 
public. Johannsen says: “Douglas found 
this altered image appealing ... He be- 
came more openly and unabashedly a de- 
fender of principle, struggling for popular 
sovereignty and the Union against in- 
creasingly vicious ‘attacks from all sides” 
(p. 618). He and the abolitionists hated 
each other. 

Douglas was energetic—despite frequent 
bouts of ill health—resourceful, an easy 
mixer-—-even with political opponents— 
coarse in manners and dress, an excessive 
drinker, sometimes unscrupulous and dem- 
agogic, but most always the skilful prag- 
matist. Nevertheless, at times he under- 


estimated the intensity of sectional feelings 


generated by the slavery issue. He kept 
thinking the issue could be laid to rest. ` 

Although the debacles at Charleston and 
Baltimore dimmed his chances for the 
White House, he was still “grimly deter- 
mined to win, if not the presidency then 
that other prize, control of the Demo- 
cratic party. Either way, the nation could 
yet be saved” (p. 775). But upon realizing 
his cause was lost, Douglas spent the last 
days of the campaign fearlessly touring 
Dixie in a vain effort to bolster unionism. 
Shortly, he was even willing to sacrifice 
popular sovereignty, if necessary, to save 
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the Union. He was dead a few months 
later. 

This is a superb political biography, 
although perhaps too detailed in places. 
Johannsen’s account of Douglas’ activities, 
drawn mainly from a wealth of primary 
sources, is objective and well balanced. 
Nevertheless, the author admits that “it is 
doubtful that the key to [Douglas’] per- 
sonality will ever be found to the satis- 
faction of all. Certainly I make no claim 
of discovery” (p. ix). 


Perry’s monograph impressed this reader 
with its wealth of detail about abolition- 
ists’ views, their confusion and contradic- 
tions, the idealism of the nonresistants, 
and the fact that abolition was only part 
of their program. They wished to achieve 
the millenium—the government of God on 
this earth. Those who held anarchistic 
views did not believe in violence, but they 
opposed authority—of church, government, 
or any sort. In general, they longed for 
a simple, sinless society. 

Nonresistance was replaced on the aboli- 
tionists’ agenda by disunion in the 1840s 
and by a surrender to violence in the 
1850s. Perry writes that “little of the 
anarchistic tendency to champion the gov- 


ernment of God ‘and denounce all human 


coercion can be followed beyond Harper’s 
Ferry” (p. 302). He believes these radical 
reformers were too few in number to be 
classed as an anarchistic wing of the aboli- 
tionist movement. However, he argues 
“that certain of the most basic ideas hon- 
ored throughout abolitionism turned out in 
experience to have anarchistic implica- 
tions” (p. x). He believes it is difficult 
to understand antislavery properly without 
considering its anarchistic offshoots. 

Perry discusses the philosophy of many 
of the greater and lesser reformers, from 
Garrison, Phillips, Weld, and Ballou down- 
wards. Most were eccentrics. He also 
includes brief accounts of the little-known 
reformer communities of Hopedale and 
Modern Times. This monograph is heavy 
reading, and the author probably tells the 
generalist more than he wishes to know 
about anarchistic tendencies in the aboli- 
tionist movement. Be that as it may, this 
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study will be valuable for specialists, and 
its admirable summary in the last chapter 
will be helpful to others. 
ERNEST M. LANDER, JR. 
Clemson University 
South Carolina 


CLYDE E. Jacoss. The Eleventh Amend- 
ment and Sovereign Immunity. Pp. 216. 
Westport, Conn.: Greenwood, 1972. 
$9.50, 

This volume is a splendid addition to the 
relatively scanty literature of the Eleventh 
Amendment. There were no great dis- 
coveries made in the course of his research, 
but digging deeply and perceptively into 
the cases, Professor Jacobs has given us an 
enlarged understanding of the amendment, 
its origins, and its subsequent history. 

It is a reminder to college professors 
` of American government and constitutional 
law that (1) the clauses in Article IIT 
extending the jurisdiction of the federal 
courts to “controversies between a state 
and citizens of another state . . . and be- 
tween a state . . . and foreign states, citi- 
zens or subjects,” were full of ambiguities 
admitting of different interpretations; and 
that (2) the amendment was not a cease 
and desist order, settling forever the 
problem of sovereign immunity, 

’ Were these Article III clauses to apply 

to all cases in which the state was involved 


whether as plaintiff or defendant? Or- 


were they to apply only to cases in which 
the state was the plaintiff? Were they 
subject to an implied state immunity? 
Or did they constitute “a waiver of the 
state’s immunity from suit?” 

Professor Jacobs writes: “Textual analy- 
sis... by itself... yields no answer. 
Moreover, the records of the convention 
simply do not cast any direct light on 
the question. ...” Nor are the debates 
in the ratifying conventions of much help. 
_ Despite the apparent absence of precise 
knowledge of what the framers had in 
mind, the United States Supreme Court 
had no doubts. Beginning with Vanstop- 
horst v. Maryland (1791) the court, exer- 
cising its’ original jurisdiction, entertained 
“suits instituted against various states by 
citizens of other states and by foreign- 
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ers....” Of'the seven suits in which 
a state was the defendant, Chisholm v. 
Georgia looms large in our minds, because 
of the furore it created; but in most 
of the seven cases the defendant state 
protested the court’s jurisdiction. 

Supported by Federalists and Anti- 
Federalists alike, the Eleventh Amendment 
was proposed and ratified, becoming 
operative in 1798. The Constitution being 
a document of many ambiguities—a source 
of its strength—one ambiguity was re- 
placed by another. Did the Eleventh 
Amendment mean what it said? 

Again, was the amendment merely a re- 
affirmation of “a general understanding 
existing at the time the Constitution was 
ratified,” namely, “that the states were to 
be immune from suit by individuals, in 
spite of the clauses in Article HII .. .?” ' 
Or was the amendment adopted “because 
the states were fearful that they would 
be compelled by the Supreme Court to ` 
pay certain debts . . . to noncitizen credi- 
tors?” Professor Jacobs holds neither 
explanation to be satisfactory; but he 
provides us with no definite exegesis. 
Lacking documentary evidence, the au- 
thor must necessarily conjecture: the 
nationalists 


may have understood quite Well that federal 
judicial protection against impairments of 
contracts, tender laws, and other state in- 
fringements of property rights was possible, 
whether or not the states could be impleaded 
as defendants in the Supreme Court in suits 
instituted by individuals. To the nationalists, 
the amendment’s implicit concession to state 
sovereignty may have seemed more formal 
than substantial... . 


During the Marshall period, the Supreme 
Court “formulated the basic law of the 
amendment in three opinions sharply cir- 
cumscribing its potential impact upon the 
scope of the federal judicial power.” In 
United States v. Peters (1809) it was held 
that 


the amendment did not bar a proceeding in 
whose outcome a, state was consequentially 
but significantly interested. In Cohkens [1821] 
the Court had, in effect, denied the applicabil- 
ity of the amendment as a limitation upon its 
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appellate jurisdiction over federal-question 
cases. Finally, the general doctrine of Osbern 
[1824] that a state officer may be sued in 
law or equity for wrongs done or threatened, 
even though his acts are defended upon the 
basis of official but constitutionally defective 
authorization, afforded a potential remedy that 
partly mooted the issues of a state’s suability 
under the federal-question clause. 


This problem of the suit against a state 
officer is amply discussed by Professor 
jacobs in chapter 5. In 1868, there came 
the Fourteenth Amendment, followed by 
several cases relating to the Eleventh 
Amendment, including Ex parte Young 
(1908). “The doctrinal development 
wrought by Young,’ writes Professor 
Jacobs, “reflected the sympathetic pre- 
occupation of the federal judiciary with 
the substantive rights secured by the 
Fourteenth Amendment.” As Mr. Justice 
Black declared in Griffin v. School Board 
(1964), “It has been settled law since 
Ex parte Young . . . that suits against 
state and county officials to enjoin them 
from invading constitutional rights are 
not forbidden by the Eleventh Amend- 
ment.” 

Professor Jacobs’ last chapter explores, 
all too briefly, the theories “supporting 
the doctrine of sovereign immunity.” 

Professor Jacobs brings a fine analytical 
mind to bear upon his subject. This is 
an important book for the scholar of 
American constitutional law. Those who 
read it will gather new insights into the 
Significance, past and present, of the 
Eleventh Amendment. 

Gorpon C. Post 

Department of Political Science 

Wells College 

Aurora 

New York 


Henry S. KAREL. Saving Appearances: 
The Reestablishment of Political Sci- 
ence. Pp. 154. North Scituate, Mass.: 
Duxbury Press, 1972. $3.95. Paper- 
bound, 


Henry Kariel has opened himself up 
again and is happily on display. § His 
analysis of appearances is a brilliant chal- 
lenge to political scientists to open up 


stale paradigms for fresh air, to encourage 
the development of repressed human ca- 
pacities, to politicize what is masked as 
“nonpolitical” and to find new forms to 
express themselves politically.. Kariel en- 
courages all to do as he does: to perform 
in new directions and to risk new logics, 
new languages and new experiences—both 
in and out of the field of political science. 
Anyone who cannot tolerate the tangential 
brilliance of Kariel’s thought is probably 
in the process of closing his mind. But if 
Kariel, in turn, cannot get beyond his 
tangents to write the great contribution 
many have expected of him, narrower 
minds are likely to dominate the most 
important institutions and paradigms of 
the field of political science. 

Structurally, Kariel’s book is broken 
into eight parts, which symbolize points of 
pause in the exciting intellectual journey 
which he offers the reader: “The Finality 
of Beginnings,” “The Quest for Mean- 
ing,” “The Cultivation of Reality,” “The 
Recovery of Experience,” ‘Inconclusive- 
ness as Ideal,” “The Transformation of 
Reality,” “Political Science as a Form of 
Action” and “Political Education.” No 
political scientist who wants to know 
where the boundaries and paradigms of 
his field are going can afford not to read 
this book. It calls for an open-ended 
discipline, tolerant of interdisciplinary 
excursions, thirsty for insight and depth, 
and relevant to basic human needs and 
everyday experience. 

Logically, Kariel’s work is based on 
undermining the prescriptive grammar | 
implicit in the following, widely-accepted 
distinctions: objective fact/subjective 
value; description/prescription; theory/ 
practice; value-neutral means/value-per- 
meated ends; impersonal detachment/per- 
sonal involvement; behavior/action; public 
knowledge/private opinion; the knowing 
scholar/the known subject matter and 
scientist/citizen. According to Kariel, the 
grammar of these descriptions dictates the 
style and content of political science pub- 
lications and articulates the political roles 
to be played. In so far as such distinc- 
tions maintain the scientific goal of neu- 
trality, they divorce the order of science 
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from the subjective opinions, interests, and 
choices of academic and non-academic 
human beings. In refuting the logic of 
such repressive dichotomies, Kariel cites 
interdisciplinary authorities ranging from 
Jorge Luis Borges to Jiirgen Habermas, 
from Joseph Brakman to Clifford Geertz, 
from Friedrich Nietzsche to John Dewey. 

This is a little book of incisive quotes, 
each a gem. Indeed, at times Kariel’s own 
phrases outshine the perceptive sources he 
feels obliged to cite. His own logic, there- 
fore, becomes a buckshot- anti-logic— 
extremely open-ended, mind-stretching and 
humanizing. But such scattered incisions 
necessarily lack the Apollonian clarity and 
coherence that the academic reader has 
been conditioned to respect. No depart- 
ment of political science in the country 
should be without the Dionysian perspec- 
tive provided by a free-wheeling character 
such as Kariel. But no such Kariel char- 
acter will be able to make a Nietzschean 
contribution to the history of intellectual 
thought, without submitting to the logical 
constraints of Apollo, for at least one 
major work in his life. 

Finally, Kariel argues that there is no 
such thing as finally. All endings become 
new beginnings. Likewise, the end of this 
review should consist of the twelve begin- 
nings to which Kariel invites political 
scientists : 


(1) Let convention be no more than a point 
of departure for defining the basic units of 
political inquiry 

(2) Assume that the subject matter of politi- 
cal science is unavoidably variable and 
equivocal 

(3) Assume that political life is constituted 
by symbols that mediate between the knower 
and the known 

(4) Assess propositions by involving others 
and yourself in the process of testing, inquiry, 
and speculation R 

(5) Treat those parts of experience which 
defy comprehension as a functional system, 
using terms that keep you from acquiescing 
in its incomprehensibility 

(6) Define men as actors whose conduct— 
whose movement through time and space—is 
self-reflective and self-determined 

(7) Seek to understand political phenomena 
by empathetic acts 
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(8) Regard your formulations as always in- 
complete acts 

(9) Express yourself in terms no more clear 
than you must to win and hold others 

(10) Accept procedures—constraining prac- 
tices—which facilitate continuous expression 
and lead to increasingly ambiguous formula- 
tions 

(11) Work on problems set by your need to 
give shared meanings to transactions with 
seemingly intransigent nonpolitical environ- 
ments 

{12} Welcome whatever clues for reality- 
expanding action are offered by other reality- 
constructing communities 


This is one of the most creative and 
constructive books on the field of political 
science that I have read. It is now up to 
the rest of the political science community 
to test its coherence, in terms of their own 
everyday needs and political experience. 

ROBERT A. ISAAK 

Fordham University 

New York 


PETER Kotcuin. First Freedom: The 


Responses of Alabama’s Blacks to 
Emancipation and Reconstruction. Pp. 
xxi, 215. Westport, Conn.: Greenwood 


Press, 1972. $10.00. 


In Reconstruction studies, as this pro- 
vocative monograph notes, the revisionist 
triumph has not moved historians much 
beyond the older concern with white 
political action. Black responses to eman- 
cipation have not received much study, 
and if Professor Kolchin is correct, this 
has thoroughly obscured the extent, speed, 
and processes of social change during the 
immediate post-emancipation period. 

In the work under review, a meticulous 
study of the years from 1865 to 1870, the 
author focuses particularly on changes in 
the mobility, labor system, social institu- 
tions, class structure and political behavior 
of Alabama’s Blacks. In each sphere, he 
finds, the period was characterized by the 
rapid emergence and solidification of new 
and quite different social arrangements; in 
forging these, he also finds, the blacks 
themselves played major roles. Far from 
being mere objects of manipulation, they 
quickly grasped the essentials of freedom 
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and moved rapidly to achieve greater mo- 
bility and independence, create stronger 
family structures, set up independent 
churches and seize educational, economic, 
and political opportunities. The real revo- 
lution—that involved in destroying the 
pre-war structure and shaping this new set 
of relationships—-was virtually complete 
before the radical Republicans came to 
power. And while white actions helped to 
shape the new order and insure that it 
would be accompanied by oppression and 
discrimination, its main features cannot be 
understood apart from the actions and 
attitudes of Blacks. , 

These findings, the author also argues, 
undercut both the “Sambo” thesis of Stan- 
ley Elkins and the view that black family 
weakness can be explained as a legacy of 
slavery. In Alabama at least, slavery had 
not transformed the blacks into good- 
natured, docile, lazy “Sambos.” This was 
a pose that they quickly dropped when 
emancipation came. And among those 
studied, the family arrangements of slavery 
quickly gave way to relatively strong 
family structures, modeled along white 
lines. It was the urban ghetto, not the 
slave heritage, that produced the later 
disintegration. 

It is possible, of course, that these pro- 
vocative generalizations rest upon too 
narrow a base. Kolchin has studied only 
Alabama, and given the dearth of historical 
materials left by Blacks, he has been 
forced to infer much from documents 
generated by white participants and ob- 
servers. But still, his reconstruction of 
Black behavior is a careful and persuasive 
one, likely at least to stimulate similar 
studies of other areas. And if these find 
similar patterns, it seems likely that an- 
other broad re-examination of the conven- 
tional wisdom concerning the Reconstruc- 
tion era will be in order. 

ELLis W. HAWLEY 
_ Department of History 
University of Iowa 


RicHarp KuNNeEs. The American Heroin 
Empire: Power, Politics and Profit. Pp. 
215. New York: Dodd, Mead, 1973. 
$5.95. | 
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“The American .heroin empire” says 
author Dr. Kunnes, “is literally just that, 
an empire based on heroin... .” And this 
book, I admit, is a powerful, provocative 
and remarkable identification and descrip- 
tion of the reality of an empire based on 
dealing death for huge profits. 

Possibly the most fascinating aspect of 
the whole problem of drug abuse is related 
to the strange manner with which it has 
emerged in the collective conscience of the 
American people. And as I have observed, 
through personal involvement in a variety 
of research activities, the vast majority of 
our personnel and the largest share of our 
monies are incoherently and spastically 
applied, with little net result in either 
understanding or treating the problem and 
the persons that are involved in it. 

At last, Dr. Kunnes has put forth a 
simply written, easily read account of the 
heroin problem. I am sure that profes- 
sionals and non-professionals will appreciate 
some two hundred pages of “proof” that 
‘. . The empire involves American gov- 
ernmental officials, important foreign po- 
litical figures in numerous countries, as well 
as Mafia and organized crime. The empire 
also includes numerous American industries 
and institutions. The empire is a world- 
wide operation, complete with colonies and 
client states, with expeditionary forces and 
foreign markets.” 

Within the jackets of the book, the 
reader will encounter such provocative 
chapters as “Junk and Genocide: Ghetto 
Counterinsurgency” and “Law and Med- 
icine: Professional Failures” as well as 
“The Addiction-Education-Industrial Com- 
plex.” Within each chapter, courageously, 
the author points the finger of accusation 
to a problem that is not simply a manifes- 
tation of personal maladjustment, but, on 
the contrary, an exhibition of society’s 
structural dysfunctions. 

One could find fault with the fact that 
the author bases both his descriptions and 
analysis mostly on periodical literature and 
newspaper articles—running, therefore, the 
risk that his work will not be thought 
scholarly and not taking into account sci- 
entific knowledge and published research 
results. 
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I feel that this is not a shortcoming, 
but rather another significant innovation in 
perceiving the problem of heroin abuse in 
its fullest context. And—though I do not 
place it in the same category—I cannot 
overlook the fact that neither the Bible nor 
The Communist Manifesto are authenti- 
cated with adequate bibliographical sources 
and research findings. 

The fact is that Dr. Kunnes has written 
a remarkable book. A book that provides 
enlightening reading and destroys the my- 
opic security of -carefully controlled sci- 
entific experimentation. He tells us boldly 
and eloquently: 


Heroin addiction is not a criminal problem, 
though criminals and crime are involved. Nor 
is heroin addiction a medical problem, though 
medical symptoms are produced. Heroin 
addiction is ultimately a political and eco- 
nomic problem created by, and controlled for, 
wealthy criminals with political connections, 
political officials with corporate and criminal 
connections, and corporate officials controlling 
the priorities of our society. ... 


To use the expression of a resident of 
one of the therapeutic communities for 
drug addicts, where I acted as research and 
evaluation consultant: “[Dr. Kunnes] ... 
tells it like it is ... Man, he is telling us 
_ where its at and where we are... .” I 
feel we should listen to the message of this 
book. 

GEORGIOS PAN PIPEROPOULOS 

Director, The Branch of North Greece 

The National Center of Social Research 

Salonica 


J. STANLEY Lemons. The Woman Citizen: 
Social Feminism in the 1920s. Pp. vii, 
266. Urbana, Illinois: University of 
Illinois Press, 1972. $9.50. 


“What Happened after the Nineteenth 
Amendment?” asks J. Stanley Lemons in 
The Woman Citizen. “When the suffrage 
crusade ended, social feminism tended to 
resume its previous interests and multiple 
- purposes. . . Success would have to be 
measured by hundreds . . . of little items 
from 1920 onward.” Success could be so 
measured, argues the author, thus challeng- 
ing the prevailing notion that feminism 
faltered and died in the twenties. It is a 


significant thesis, and well argued. Tke 
Woman Citizen is an important, albeit 
modest, contribution to feminist history, 
as well as to the history of the progressive 
movement, the 1920s, and the New Deal. 

In support of his argument, Lemons 
assembles an impressive body of material 
painstakingly culled from primary sources. 
He argues that socal feminists continued to 
promote reform in the 1920s, thereby con- 
tributing to a basic continuity between 
progressivism and New Deal liberalism. 
Women entered the political arena, not 
only as voters, but as candidates, office 
holders, members of the newly formed 
League of Women Voters, and—most sig- 
nificant—as lobbyists for such reform legis- 
lation as equal citizenship for women, pro- 
tective labor laws for women and children, 
and infant and maternity protection. 

In addition to its persuasive thesis, the 
felicitious qualities of this book include a 
good preface, Lemons’ clear, straightfor- 
ward prose style, and his Herculean investi- 
gation of primary sources. 

Four unfelicitous ’ qualities render the 
author’s contribution more modest than it 
could have been. First, the book is dull. 
Nowhere is there a hint of the sprightly 
style with which some other historians have 
written of this era. Second, the book lacks 
analysis. Regarding progressivism, Lem- 
ons states, “It was believed that facts and 
statistics, when properly collected and pub- 
lished, would mobilize the public to re- 
form.” An analysis of the shortcomings of 
such an approach would be welcome. Yet 
it is not forthcoming, in this, as in other 
instances in the book, for Lemons shares 
the fatal belief that facts and statistics 
alone will do the job. Third, the book 
would be enhanced by smoother transitions, 
a more comprehensive prefactory overview, 
and—for the general reader—a brief intro- 
ductory survey of events within the pro- 


gressive and feminist movements which. 


antedated World War I. 

Finally, the book could be much more 
sensitive to the personal psychodynamics of 
feminism. It is one thing to carefully de- 
limit one’s subject. It is another thing 
to write a book on social feminism in the 
twenties without even a hint of the per- 
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sonal odysseys and philosophies of these 
remarkable women citizens. 
Joy MILLER HUNTLEY 
Ohio University 
Athens 


Jackson TURNER Main. Political Parties 
Before the Constitution. Pp. xx, 481. 
Chapel Hill, N.C.: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1973. $15.95. 


This impressive work is the most com- 
prehensive study ever published of political 
parties in the United States, prior to the 
development of the first national party 
system in the 1790s. Advising that the 
phenomena under investigation are not 
modern political parties but legislative 
parties, or blocs, Professor Main has pains- 
takingly set out to determine if legislative 
blocs did, in fact, exist in the state legisla- 
tures of the 1780s and, if so, who composed 
them and what factors influenced legisla- 
tive voting patterns. A great merit of the 
work is that it does not follow the frequent 
design of concentrating on a single state, 
but embraces all of the thirteen states, 
though detailed analysis is limited to seven 
states: Massachusetts, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia 
and South Carolina. 

This ambitious plan involved the collec- 
tion of individual data on 1503 legislators 
in the seven states and computer analysis 
of their responses to the issues recorded in 
legislative roll calls. In examining the 
composition of the state legislatures, Main 
has assembled data on each member to 
indicate residence, economic status, religion, 
political experience, occupation, age, mili- 
tary service, social origin, intellectual 
interest, education, world view and other 
information. The result of this extensive 
compilation of data and its systematic 
analysis is a study, so solidly based on the 
obtainable evidence, that its judiciously 
drawn conclusions command scholarly 
respect and widespread attention. 

Main’s key finding is that two legislative 
blocs existed in every state, and everywhere 
these blocs divided on the same issues and 
contained the same sorts of people. In 
every assembly there were legislators not 
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aligned with either bloc, but two major 
legislative parties regularly confronted each 
other on most of the major issues of the 
Confederation period, with similar align- 
ments in every state. Main labels the two 
blocs Localists and Cosmopolitans. In the 
seven states exhaustively examined, he 
identifies 539 Localists, 522 Cosmopolitans, 
and 412 neutrals. 

In analyzing the sources of these political 
alignments, Main finds that the most influ- 
ential factor determining a delegate’s vot- 
ing record was that of residence. This 
factor included a member’s own environ- 
ment and the kind of constituency he rep- 
resented, and could generally be described 
in terms of urban versus rural, commercial 
versus agrarian, and cosmopolitan versus 
localist. Other major factors which 
strongly influenced legislative alignments 
were world view, occupation and economic 
status. The proportions of these factors 
varied from state to state, but Main’s 
analysis for the nation as a whole ranks 
their influence in the order listed above. 
Compressing the major influence under the 
most encompassing labels, Main suggests 
that the two blocs might most accurately 
be called agrarian-localist and commercial- 
cosmopolitan. He projects the continuing 
influence of these alignments in the Anti- 
federalist and the Federalist positions of 
1787-88. 

NoslE E. CUNNINGHAM, JR. 

Department of History 

University of Missouri 
- Columbia 


Huey P. Newton. Revolutionary Suicide. 
Pp. 333. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
Jovanovich, 1973. $8.95. 


The title, Revolutionary Suicide, is not a 
very accurate reflection of the content of 
this book. Although the author devotes a 
considerable amount of effort, in the first 
part of this work, to differentiating ‘“revo- 
lutionary suicide” from “reactionary 
suicide,” a title more in keeping with its 
content might have been: Poverty, Police- 
men, Courts, Schools and Prisons. 

The author makes a determined effort to 
convince the reader that death, to a black 
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man in pursuit of a revolution aimed at 
eradicating social and economic injustices, 
is a great and noble thing. He is persua- 
sive in his efforts to create an image ‘of 
himself as a courageous and dedicated man, 
willing to die in the struggle to improve 
the lot of black people. His willingness 
to challenge the laws which he deems un- 
just; to spend hours of his time consulting 
and assisting those involved in legal diffi- 
culties and his willingness to fight and to 
go to prison, reflect a more than usual 
concern about improving the quality of life 
` for the Black. 

His efforts to justify the use of force by 
the Black Panther Party, to attain its goals, 
are not very convincing, In developing 
programs and political strategy to deal with 
the political and economic needs of the 
poor, Newton would have done well to 
have consulted with some of the black 
political pragmatists, such as Carl Stokes, 
former mayor of. Cleveland; Mayor 
Hatcher of Gary, Indiana and the newly- 
elected Mayor Bradley of Los Angeles. All 
of these men have demonstrated their 
astuteness in interpreting the mood, the 
needs and aspirations of black people. 

Newton’s comments on the thoughts, 
emotions and frustrations of those con- 
stantly confronted with the problems of 
poverty are colorful and provocative. To 
escape from poverty, he rationalizes to the 
point of justifying crimes against the pov- 
erty of white people. Robbing: parking 
meters and helping himself to the merchan- 
dise in the neighborhood stores was not 
“looked upon as stealing or anything 
<wrong.” In prison he expressed no need 
for rehabilitation because, to him, his only 
crime was “to speak in defense of the 
people.” 

His commentary on the schools, reflects 
a deep and bitter resentment against an 
educational system oriented, primarily, to 
the values of white society. If his con- 
tentions are accurate, that his junior high 
school “teachers attempted to embarrass 
and humiliate” him, and that, even though 
he was a high school graduate, he was not 
able to read, his resentment is easily 
understood. 

When Newton confines his remarks and 
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explanations to domestic problems and in- 
stitutions with which he is familiar, his 
style and the substance of his arguments is 
at times informative and persuasive. Un- 
fortunately, he succumbs to the tempta- 
tion of pontificating on a variety of com- 
plex national and international political and 
economic problems. His arguments in 
relation to these problems are shallow, and 
his sweeping unsubstantiated generaliz- 
ations are unimpressive. His political and 
philosophical intoxication with the eco- 
nomic concepts of Castro and Mao Tse- 
tung tend to blur his objectivity, in his 
attempts to analyze the strengths and weak- 
nesses of the American economic system. 
ERNEST M. COLLINS 

Department of Government 

Ohio University 

Athens 


Davo E. Price. Who Makes the Laws? 
Creativity and Power in Senate Commit- 
tees. Pp. ix, 380. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Schenkman, 1972. No price. l 


This book is an ambitious, and, for the 
most part, successful treatment of Con- 
gress’s role in policy making. Based on 
case study materials, Prices study ex- 
amines several conceptions bearing on 
Congressional policy making, tentatively 
confirming some and revising others. 

The book examines thirteen domestic 
policy bills in three Senate Committees— 
Commerce, Finance, and Labor and Public 
Welfare—during the Eighty-ninth Con- 
gress (1965-66). The author was, at that 
time, legislative aide to the late Senator 
E. L. Bartlett of Alaska. In terms of an 
abundance of factual information, the book 
demonstrates the advantages of writing 
about Congress with an insider’s perspec- 
tive. At the same time, the author has 
maintained a very nice balance in presenta- 
tion—indeed, just about the best I have 
seen—between an abundance of factual 
material, and the requirement for syste- 
matic treatment of facts imposed by an 
academic discipline. The conceptual 
threads that weave the facts together re- 
main prominent and the whole study is 
written in a prose style of uncommon clar- 
ity and precision. 
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Price examines the opportunities for, and 
constraints on, congressional policy making 
by examining Senate action on the thirteen 
bills across six phases in the policy process: 
formulation, instigation/publicizing, infor- 
mation gathering, interest aggregation, 
mobilization and modification. Despite 
variations in involvement, depending on the 
particular committee, issue, or individual 
personality, Price finds that, overall, 
United States senators make valuable con- 
tributions to the shaping of important 
domestic policies at critical junctures in the 
policy process. This finding is particularly 
important, inasmuch as the period of the 
Eighty-ninth Congress was seen by some 
analysts as the apogee of presidential dom- 
ination over the legislative branch. In the 
current Washington context of a president 
deeply wounded by scandal, the nation 
could ill-afford a docile, ineffectual, legisla- 
ture. The strength of the nation’s political 
system, in the immediate future, could well 
depend on the strength of Congress. 
Price’s study, and subsequent events, would 
Suggest a congressional capacity to act that 
critics were certain was lost. 

Price’s study clearly displays both the 
advantages and limitations of the case 
study approach. As with all good case 
studies, this one is rich in detail and con- 
sistently interesting. On the other hand, 
although Price pays far more attention to 
conceptual matters than most case study 
authors, he quite correctly shies away from 
making formal theoretical generalizations. 
Price suggests that this is necessary because 
of the phenomenon under study; that policy 
making is “singularly resistent to general- 
ization and theory.” But it may be less a 
problem of the phenomenon studied, than 
of this particular way of studying the 
phenomenon. The case study approach, by 
definition of its singularity, tends to treat 
as unique, phenomena that may not be 
unique, even when more than a single 
piece of legislation is under consideration, 
as it is here. It is this orientation toward 
uniqueness that has always hindered the 
case study and restricted its use for pur- 
poses of building formal theories. Case 
study conclusions are usually hedged with 
qualifications and caveats that the findings 
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from the case under examination may not 
apply uniformly across all cases, and formal 
theories, of course, must be based on uni- 
formities. To my way of thinking, this 
does not necessarily diminish the quality or 
importance of a case study if it adds use- 
ful increments of information on important 
political institutions or events. Price’s 
study does this, and does it well. As noth- 
ing more nor less than a quality case study, 
it is a welcome contribution to the liter- 
ature on Congress, particularly in high- 
lighting some evidence that Congress has 
not gone the way of the Edsel. The only 
unconvincing part of the study is Price’s 
assertion that policy making resists theor- 
izing because of the “peculiarly creative 
and purposive character of ‘policy entre- 
preneurship.’’’ What is peculiar is not the 
process, but Price’s slice of it-—thirteen 
bills out of thousands, three committees out 
of dozens, and one Congress out of eighty- 
nine. For that slice, however, this study 
is a thoroughly sound and professional 
piece of work. 
EVERETT F. CATALDO 
Director, Institute of Behavioral 
Research 
Florida Atlantic University 
Boca Raton 


CHARLES W. Rox, Jr. and Ausert H. 
Cantrit, Polls: Their Use and Misuse 
in Politics. Pp. xii, 197. New York: 
Basic Books, 1972. $6.95. 


Dav Leseporr. Ward Number Six. Pp. 
179. New York: Charles Scribner, 1972. 
$5.95. 


Both of these books are directed towards 
students of contemporary politics and each 
provides significant insights into the chal- 
lenges and frustrations facing those running 
for political office. 

Charles Roll and Albert Cantril are pro- 
fessional poll-takers who have been actively 
involved in numerous political campaigns 
and academic surveys. To their study 
Polls: Their Use and Misuse in Politics, 
the authors bring a wealth of information 
relating to the formulation, execution and 
interpretation of public opinion polls and 
they present their findings in an easy to 
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comprehend, and often humorous, fashion. 
Some of the most imaginative and useful 
material can be found in the chapters de- 
scribing the abuses and benefits of polling 
in political campaigns. The authors de- 
scribe techniques used to create a false 
bandwagon effect for a particular candi- 
date, methods of biasing the outcome 
through sampling only certain pre-selected 
populations and misreading responses be- 
cause of the poor wording of questions. 
However, they also cite the benefits that 
polls can bring to candidates and the gen- 
eral public, such as indicating the concerns 
of the people and finding weaknesses in an 
opponent’s image or campaign strategy. 
The final segment deals with an area often 
neglected in the literature surrounding 
opinion polling: the consequences of polls 
for society and safeguards that might be 
introduced to insure that the public receives 
accurate and unbiased results from the 
many polls taken. 

While Roll and Cantril stress the import- 
ance of observation and measurement of 
political activity and public thought, David 
Lebedoff emphasizes politics from the view- 
point of the active participant. Ward 
Number Six is a fascinating . personal 
account of the author’s observations of the 
political process at the local, state and 
national level. Lebedoff is well qualified to 
lead us through the labyrinths of a pres- 
idential campaign. He is presently a close 
‘advisor to Governor Wendell Anderson of 
Minnesota and was intimately involved 
with the McCarthy and Humphrey efforts 
during the 1968 election. ‘The story he 
tells is one of a blending of the new and 
old style American politics, the personal- 
ities of two major democratic presidential 
aspirants and the behind the scene maneu- 
vering that ultimately culminated in the 
nomination of Hubert Humphrey. It is 
particularly refreshing to find an author 
who retains a healthy skepticism of the 
political process, and yet does not see the 
necessity of denouncing the many behind 
the scene agreements reached because of 
the realities of electoral politics. Lebedoff 
strongly attacks the press coverage afforded 
the 1968 convention, and cites several 
examples of what he clearly views as dis- 
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tortion of events by the news media. Many 
may disagree with this assertion, or others 
made throughout the book, but probably 
few will deny the value to be gained by 
reading the author’s narrative account. 
There are naturally several areas in 
which both volumes are open to criticism. 
One might wish, for example, that Roll and 
Cantril had examined in more depth many 
of the technical aspects of sampling and 
survey interpretation that they condense 
into a relatively limited space. Similarly, 
Lebedoff’s personal analysis would have 
been enhanced by presentation and analysis 
of pre and post election voting and opinion 
data, as well as some reference to the cam- 
paign tactics and objectives of other pres- 
idential candidates. Both studies, however, 
provide excellent examinations of the art 
and science of politics. They can be highly 
recommended to those seeking further 
knowledge of the workings of the American 
political system now and in the future. 
RicHarp D. FELD 
East Texas State University 


Davip LEE RosENBLoom. The Election 
Men: Professional Campaign Managers 
and American Democracy. Pp. ix, 182. 
New York: Quadrangle Books, 1973. 
$6.95. 


RALPH M. GOLDMAN. Behavioral Perspec- 
tives on American Politics. Pp. xvi, 379. 
Homewood, Illinois: The Dorsey Press, 
1973. $5.95. 


Professor Rosenbloom has directed at- 
tention to an important phenomenon in 
American politics: the emergence of a rel- 
atively new type of political animal—the 
professional campaign manager. He says: 
“The professional campaign managers are a 
small group of businessmen-politicians who 
are taking control of the electoral process 
in the United States.” 

Professional campaign management was 
born in California, with the founding of the 
renowned firm of Whitaker and Baxter in 
1934. Since that time, a professional cam- 
paign management industry has grown from 
that one firm, operating in one state, to 
several hundred firms, operating in most 
states at all electoral levels. It was not 
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until the 1950s, however, that professional 
campaign management really burgeoned on 
a national scale. © Mass-merchandising 
techniques to sell poltical candidates began 
to develop. 

The practitioners of this industry have 
emerged from a variety’ of backgrounds: 
journalism, public relations, advertising, 
radio and television, and traditional poli- 
tical party ‘or staff positions. 
group they have come increasingly to per- 
- ceive of themselves as skilled professionals. 
Rosenbloom says: “The most: unanimous 
finding in this entire study revolves around 
the managers’ self-image of professional- 
ism. . . . They argue strongly that they 
bring scientific, or at least objective, views 
into an arena long dominated by myth and 
incompetence.” 

Rosenbloom sees a serious threat tø 
democracy in this phenomenon. He writes: 
“A new political elite is developing at the 
very core of democracy that does not meet 
a crucial test, a relationship of responsibil- 
ity to the people. . . . The campaign man- 
agers are increasingly accountable only to 
themselves and to their own vision of 
politics.” The lack of true accountability 
on the part of those who increasingly dom- 
inate our electoral processes is indeed a 
cause for concern in a democratic society. 


An analysis of American national govern- 
ment and politics from the perspective of 
a'series of behavioral concepts, is the task 
undertaken by Professor Goldman in the 
present volume. Thus, he is focusing on 
the institutions of our national political 
system, the . major behavioral concepts 
which he dealt with in his earlier work, 
Contemporary Perspective on Politics. It 
is an imaginative and illuminating approach 
to the study of American politics. 

The principal concepts used by Goldman 
for his analysis are the following: Group 
and Organization; Communication and In- 
formation; Definition and Proposition; 
Transaction and’ Marketplace; Decision, 
Role, and Reference Group; Collective 
Decision and Decision Rules; Leadership 
and Followership; Socialization sand Po- 
liticization; and Conflict and Game Theory. 
He has applied each of these concepts to an 
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examination of two types of political 
phenomena: (1) the constitutional organ- 
izations of the national government—pres- 
idency, congress, the federal judiciary; and 
(2) the quasi-constitutional organizations 
of the nation’s political life—organized 
interest groups, political parties, the elec- 
torate and the mass media of communica- 
tion. 

The author states in the preface that his 
purpose is “to stimulate the student of 
politics and society to see familiar phe- 
nomena in the new ways and new relation- 
ships suggested by contemporary behavioral 
theory.” I believe that he succeeds in that 
effort. 

Among the particularly-strong segments 
of the book are his treatment of the deci- 
sioh making process and the modes of 
handling conflict in American politics. The 


-chapter glossaries add to its utility as a 


teaching resource. Each chapter also con- 
tains a series of analytical exercises which 
may be performed by the student on an 
individual basis. 

Goldman’s book will aot of course, be 
every instructor’s cup of academic tea. 
But for those seeking to approach the 
study of American politics, in a manner 
that blends institutional and behavioral 
considerations, it is a useful and skillfully 
done book. 

RayMonD H. GUSTESON 

Department of Government ` 

Ohio University 

Athens 


JoserH R. STaroBin. American Commun- 
ism in Crisis, 1943-1957. Pp. 331. 
Cambridge, Mass: Harvard University 
Press, 1972. $12.95. 


This study, prepared under the auspices 
of Professor Zbigniew Brzezinski’s Re- 
search Institute on Communist Affairs at 
Columbia University, is an important addi- 
tion to that organization’s anti-Communist 
literature. The author—who lives in Mass- 
achusetts but who teaches in York Univer- 
sity, Toronto—is an ex Communist party 
minor functionary, who looks back with a 
mixture of sorrow and anger on the “god 
that failed.” The book is no recanting 
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apologia pro fide sua; nor, on the other 
hand, is it a history of the party between 
1943 and 1957. Starobin centers his view 
on the labyrinthine contortions of party 
policy between the 1943 Teheran Confer- 
ence and the virtual disintegration of the 
American Communist party after its six- 
teenth national convention in 1957. 

Professor Starobin obviously feels a 
greater affection for the “right-wing re- 
visionist” heresy, than for the vacillating 
“left sectarian” views of some of the 
party’s leaders. Thus, he finds Earl Brow- 
der being somewhat shabbily treated by the 
party in 1945 and Browder’s successor 
. William Z. Foster lacking both in imagina- 
tion and decisiveness. In brief, the Com- 
munist Party of United States of America 
was destroyed—according to the author-— 
as much by its own inner contradictions as 
by external opposition. 

Internally, the party was torn during the 
later 1940s by, (1) the desire of party 
purists for a go it alone policy, confronted 
by the desire of revisionists to join forces 
with the Murray-Hillman faction of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, (2) 
the objection of some intellectuals in the 
party to the decree that art be judged solely 
according to the dictates of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism and (3) opposition by racial integra- 
tionists to the proposal to redraw state 
boundaries in the Black Belt so as to 
create a Black Republic within the South. 
The ignominious showing of Henry Wallace 
at the polls in 1948 signaled, concludes the 
author, the rout of the American Com- 
munist party. “From this point on, the 
American C. P. became at least a case in 
civil liberties, at best an object of sym- 
pathy, but no longer a power. 

This is a carefully and gracefully written 
book, by an author in whom many of the 
old wounds created by his identification 
with the Communist party are not yet 
closed. As a publisher’s venture in book- 
making it regrettably falls short on several 
counts. Besides several awkwardly con- 
trived chapter headings, the typography— 
including a number of typographical errors 
—leaves much to be desired, esthetically. 
And one wishes Mr. Starobin’s interesting 
explanatory footnotes, seventy-three pages 
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in all, had not been condemned to the 
Siberia of backnotes. 
Wittrmm M. ARMSTRONG 
Department of Histdéry 
Clarkson College of Technology 
Potsdam 
New York 


Harotp C. Syrett, ed. The Papers of 
Alexander Hamilton. Vols. xvi and xvii. 
Pp. 664. Columbia University Press 
1972, $30.00. 


These two volumes cover the hyper- 
active career of Alexander Hamilton, from 
February to December 1794. As in pre- 
vious volumes, they include letters to, as 
well as by, him and the more important of 
his official and other writings. Throughout 
that year he remained secretary of the 
treasury, though he had indicated to Pres- 
ident Washington his wish to retire; his 
enemy Jefferson had already left the gov- 
ernment in December 1793 and he himself 
was to follow suit in January 1795, finding 
his official salary of $3,500 alarmingly 
inadequate. 

It was a strained and gloomy period. 
Abroad, there was the problem of how the 
United States—still formally allied to 
France—should maintain genuine neutrality 
in the Franco-British struggle. This prob- 
lem heightened the mutual suspicions of 
Jeffersonians and Hamiltonians. Excellent 
editorial notes reveal the tensions surround- 
ing the president’s decision to send John 
Jay to England to try and negotiate a 


treaty. Jefferson, regarding Hamilton as 


an “Anglomaniac,” was quick to interpret 
the whole affair as a disgraceful plot in 
which Hamilton was maneuvering to secure 
the appointment for himself. 

At home, the biggest controversy was 
over the Whiskey Rebellion in western 
Here the volumes contain 
no startling revelations, but they provide 
as much information as we are ever likely 
to get on the inner workings of the Wash- 
ington administration. What actually hap- 
pened is still something of a puzzle. Pos- 
sibly the president, increasingly wearied by 
the strains of office, overreacted to the 
crisis. The excise tax that provoked the 
rising was ill-considered, but Washington 
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thought he detected a conspiracy and“ that 
the only way to restore order was through 
a show of force. It is understandable that, 
given this reaction, le should have decided 
to call out the militia in considerable num- 
bers and prepare to lead them himself. 
One can also appreciate why he let Secre- 
tary of War Knox go off to Maine to deal 
with personal financial problems. The 
curiosity is that he allowed Hamilton, not 
only to replace Knox as organizer of logistic 
aspects, but also to assume actual command 
of the troops, when he well knew that the 
treasury secretary was a controversial and 
unpopular figure. 

The reason seems to be that Hamilton 


was so inescapably there—so eager, so com- - 


petent, so authoritative. A tired president, 
aware that Hamilton was potentially dan- 
gerous, nevertheless found him indispens- 
able for the moment. Once again, this 
admirable edition brings out the extra- 
ordinary centrality of Alexander Hamilton 
in the formative years of the new nation. 
If he did not always get his own way with 
Washington and others, he did impose his 
sense of the vital issues upon the direction 
of policy. Few men in American history 
have made such an impact: few are so 
endlessly fascinating. 
Marcus CUNLIFFE 
University of Sussex 
England 


Howarp Torrey, Jr. Children and War: 
Political Socialization to International 
Confict. Pp. vii, 196. New York: 
Teachers College Press, 1973. $9.50. 
Paperbound, $4.95. 


No doubt, the future of humanity’s inter- 
relationships—particularly at the level of 
the artificial territorial creation of the na- 
tion state—depends partly upon how the 
young child and future citizen learns to 
view war. This book, which is devoted to 
the subject of how children develop their 
views of international conflict, is inform- 
ative and interesting, though limited. The 
data—a questionnaire survey of 2,677 chil- 
dren aged seven to fifteen from public, 
private and parochial schools located in 
urban, suburban rural portions of New 
York, New Jersey and Maryland and col- 
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lected from January through March, 1971 
—are interesting, in that they represent one 
of the largest and most comprehensive 
analyses of how children learn to view war. 
While one could argue, and the author 
stresses, that the data base is limited in 
terms of sampling procedures, this is less 
disturbing than the absence of theory. 
Data, even those collected methodically 
and analyzed using the most sophisticated 
bivariate and multivariate methods, speak 
for themselves in only the most limited 
sense. Hence, while it is interesting to 
note that all children do not hate war, and 
that “three factors contribute most to 
children’s acceptance of war: school, par- 
ents, and age of the child,” the reader is 
left to wonder just how important—not 
interesting—are such findings? 

Based upon the assumption which under- 
pins most work on childhood political so- 
cialization, that is “that childhood social- 
ization influences adult political beliefs,” 
this book is not well grounded in the theory 
necessary to validate that rationalization. 
While the author has surveyed previous 
studies of children’s views of international 
conflict, he has not plugged this work into 
a schema that could account for the pro- 
cesses at work. Thus, this book joins most 
other socialization studies, in their pri- 
mary emphasis on what children know or 
feel about certain pre-selected political 
objects. The data reported do, on the 
other hand, assume some importance in 
thir own right. It is, for example, interest- 
ing to find that “children almost unan- 
imously condemn war on principle,” but 
qualify their objections in specific cases. 
It is also important to note how the re- 
sults of the present study fit into the his- 
torical climate of opinion on war. The 
author notes that “Our survey reveals, in 
the face of recent anti-war protest, about 
the same proportion of avowed pacifists as 
do studies conducted before World War 
II.” The present study also raises serious 
questions about some of the findings of 
earlier studies conducted in “more stable” 
times, which noted that children agreed 
with and idealized political authority fig- 
ures, The respondents in the present sur- 
vey are not nearly so acquiescent as those 
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interviewed by Hess, Easton and Green- 
stein. 

Using age, sex, and race as the basic 
control variables, other interesting findings 
emerge. Black children, for example, 
appear as less supportive of war than most 
white children, even though these findings 


are complicated by parental views and at-. 


tendance in Quaker, Catholic, public, or 
military schools. Enter here, however, one 
of the major problems in conception and 
interpretation. The author states that his 
analysis of attendance in military as op- 
posed to other schools “confirms” the hypo- 
thesis that “Experience with military rou- 
tines at school fosters an acceptance of 
both war and patriotic values” (Tolley’s 


italics). The author does not account for’ 


the possibility of prior selection, except in 
the limited sense of examining children’s 
perceptions of parent’s views on war. 
Moreover, finding no stastically significant 
differences between teachers in the four 
different types of schools, leads one to 
speculate further that prior selection, or 
perhaps personality differences, are in- 


volved in the results and that the family - 


and possibly children’s peers—which are 
not examined in the present study—are 
more important socialization agents than 
given credit for by the present author. 

In short, this book, while limited théo- 
retically, is an informative, interesting and 
valuable addition to the existing body of 
data on political socialization. 

HERBERT HirscH 

Department of Government 

The University of Texas 

Austin 


Berry Zisk. Local Interest Politics: A 
One-Way Street. Pp. v, 184. Indian- 
apolis: Bobbs-Merrill; 1973. No price. 
Paperbound. 


Local Interest Politics is a study of the 
impact of interest groups on policy-making 
of city councils. It is based on data col- 
lected by the City Council Research Pro- 
ject, Institute of Political Studies, Stan- 
ford University. Most of the data came 
from extensive interviews of city council- 
‘men in eighty-two of the eighty-nine cities 
in the San Francisco Bay area, with some 


data drawn from city budgets and the 


United States Census. . 

The author’s thesis is that three sets of 
data are required to explain group influence 
on city councils: (1) socio-economic sta- 
tistics à la Thomas Dye; (2) descriptions 
of group activities and (3) descriptions of 
the councilmen’s attitudes toward interest 
groups. These data sets are closely related 
in a number of ways. First, groups tend 
to be more numerous and active in large 
cities than in small ones, although groups 
are by no means always active in large 
cities. Second, councilmen in large cities 
tend to be more favorably disposed toward 
interest groups than councilmen in small 
cities, although this, too, is only a state- 


ment of tendency and councilmanic atti- ` 


tudes are not completely dependent on 
socio-economic factors. Thus the author 
demonstrates that socio-economic factors 
are important, but she directly challenges 
Dye’s thesis with her findings that group 


activities—and councilmen’s attitudes to- _ 


ward those activities—have an independent 
impact on policy outcomes. 

While this study is an important contri- 
bution to the interest group literature, it is 
not without weaknesses—most of which 
-are openly discussed by the author at sev- 
eral points in the book. The most severe 
problem is that, except for socio-economic 
input and policy’ outcome statistics, data 
is derived exclusively from interviews with 
city councilmen. Considering that eighty- 
two out of the eighty-nine cities in the Bay 
area were covered, it would appear that the 
researchers’ energies would have been more 
economically utilized by studying fewer 
cities and interviewing a wider range of 
political influentials. This is especially 
critical, since one of the study’s major 
findings is that approximately three-quar- 
ters of councilmen are unaware of, or hos- 
tile to, group activity. There appears to 
be no substantial reason to believe this 
finding. ‘The reviewer has had consider- 
able experience in interviewing and observ- 
ing legislators in four states, and their 
statesmen-like poses of interest group inde- 
pendence are often belied by their actions 
as group representatives and members. It 
is possible that some of the interview re- 
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sults were biased by councilmanic lies and 
self-deception; without other data sources 
we cannot know. The same criticism ap- 
plies to the author’s data concerning inter- 
est group activity, which was obtained from 
councilmen only. In the reviewer’s exper- 
ience, politicians consistently underrate the 


importance of interest groups, stressing ` 


instead the critical nature of public opin- 
ion and the public interest. 

Despite these problems, this is an im- 
portant work. The author asks perceptive 
questions, if not always of the right people. 

CARL GRAFTON 

Department of Political Science 

University of Houston 
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Ja Ncoc Cuav. Population Growth and 
Costs of Education in Developing Coun- 
tries. Pp. 313. Paris, France: Inter- 
national Institute for Educational Plan- 
ning, 1973. $7.00. 


Joun Vaizey. The Political Economy of 
Education. Pp. 297. New York: Hal- 
sted Press, 1973. $14.95. 


The Chau book will be both welcomed 
and criticized for its handling of the impor- 
tant question of how population growth af- 
fects education. Perhaps this is unfair, 
since it is aimed at an audience of educa- 
tional planners who presumably are content 
to anticipate additional costs, numbers of 
students and teachers—in short the bare 
statistical increments of their trade. The 
cases discussed—Ceylon [sic], Tanzania, 
Columbia and Tunisia—intend rather mod- 
estly “. . . only to show the sensitiveness 
of educational expenditures to various pop- 
ulation projections . . .” (p. 281). In 
order to do this some basic assumptions 
must be made, which are not easily ac- 
cepted. First, the role of technology in 
future development is ignored since, for 
the next two decades—the usual projection 
dates used in the book—things are expected 
to remain very much as they are. Sec- 
ondly, only primary level education is 
considered and although the reasons for 
this are clearly stated on page 14, they 
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must be considerably qualified, namely, 
second-level enrollment is more dependent 
on government policy than population 
trends, government costs are largely con- 
centrated at the first level and, finally, 
changes in fertility would not be felt for 
twenty years beyond first level. 

Besides this ambivalence between the 
aim of the book and its reasons for focus- 
ing on a particular level, there is an addi- 
tional difficulty between the model showing 
the effect of demographic growth at the 
back of the book and as it was applied in 
the countries studied. Although we are 
cautioned to apply the model separately 
for rural and urban populations (p. 282)— 
which often differ in terms of natural 
growth, migration, opportunity and other 
factors—this is only partially done for 
Columbia and not for the other countries. 
One wonders how meaningful the projec- 
tions are for, say, Tunisia where 70 percent 
of the population live in rural areas. Al- 
though these are certainly serious short- 
comings, it would be unfair not to com- 
mend the International Institute for Edu- 
cational Planning for taking up this import- 
ant topic. 

Also a word should be said concerning 
the excellent case study chapters, which 
are of a uniformly high standard. ‘They 
combine useful and detailed cost and en- 
rollment data on each country, that are not 
otherwise readily available. 


The Vaizey book is at once a more so- 
phisticated work and, at the same time, a 
less coherent one. It suffers from sounding 
like a textbook when surveying a wide 
range of relevant materials of direct inter- 
est to educational economists—such as the 
“social demand” models of Correa-Tin- 
bergen, Tinbergen and Bos and Stone (p. 
80 ff.). Elsewhere, there is the most ex- 
hausting detail which would be better left 
in a special monograph; for example the 
discussion of income differentials due to 
status and those which might be mistakenly 
attributed to education. At no place in the 
book could this reviewer find the least 
relevance of the title to the text material 
and can only conclude it was a mistake. It 
is unfortunate, because one looks in vain 
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for a discussion of the interrelations be- 
tween educational needs and political real- 
ities by an obviously gifted and dedicated 
author. A more proper title would be the 
already familiar titles of Vaizey books, such 
as The Economics of Education. 

Though much of what is written in this 
volume has been said before, there is value 
in repeating the need to combine theo- 
retical sophistication with intimate knowl- 
edge of how schools operate. At times 
` Vaizey is both clear and precise, as in the 
discussion of teacher salaries in six Euro- 
pean countries, where average salaries are 
skewed by different national teacher age 
distributions, and by the nature and degree 
of overtime payments. Elsewhere, when 
dealing with educational “effectiveness” 
’ there is a tendency to rely on costs and de- 
_ grees for answers, rather than the student 
“subjective” enjoyment which Vaizey 
claims to be important. Perhaps he would 
not consider this an economist’s proper 
focus. He does say, “The real problem of 
educational innovation is probably an ad- 
ministrative rather than an economic one” 
(p. 220). 

Of considerably less importance, though 
no less bothersome, are the numerous 
errors which indicate careless editing. 
There is no list of tables, so table 6, refer- 
red to on page 195, may be missing. On 


page 236 there are two footnotes numbered © 


2 but only one cited; more curious, sub- 
script 1 comes at the end of a sentence 
which talks about growing teacher num- 
bers between 1965 and 1980 and then is 
documented by a table showing the number 
of pupils from 1920-1969. One wonders 
if these faults also characterized the exten- 
sive Gulbenkian research project on which 
the book is based. 
JosepH DI Bona 

Department of Education 

Duke University 

Durham 

North Carolina 


Donar J. CURRAN. Metropolitan Financ- 
ing. Pp. 166. Madison: University of 
Wisconsin Press, 1973, $11.50. 


Much has been written about the com- 
plex economic and social problems which 
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beset the metropolitan areas of the United 
States. Seldom, however, has the historical 
evolution of such problems been in the pri- 
mary vehicle of their analysis. Yet, this is 
the methodological approach followed by 
Donald J. Curran in his study of metro- 
politan fiscal issues in the Milwaukee area, 
as they have developed over the fifty 
year period between 1920 and 1970. In 
all, the author successfully utilizes the his- 
torical perspective and, by so doing, adds 
further insight into the nature of metro- 
politan fiscal problems and their possible 
solutions. 

Since the study deals exclusively with 
the development of metropolitan fiscal 
problems in the Milwaukee area, the actual 
data presented in the study are of little 
interest to other metropolitan areas. How- 
ever, this in no way detracts from the 
overall usefulness of the study. For ex- 
ample, since the application of historical 
analysis adds further insight into metro- 
politan economic problems in Milwaukee, 
there is justification to use the same 
methodology for similar studies of other 
metropolitan areas. Moreover, many of 
the characteristics of metropolitan fiscal 
issues in Milwaukee undoubtedly are not 
unique to that area. Thus, a broad under- 
standing can be gained of the nature of 
these problems and of techniques for their 
solutions, even though the detailed data 
are specifically Milwaukee in their orien- 
tation. i | 

The author operates under the accept- 
able’ assumption that metropolitan fiscal 
problems can be “improved from within,” 
if the fiscal characteristics of the various 
units of government constituting the metro- 
politan area—including those between the 
central city and suburban government— 
become significantly more uniform over 
time. That is, the blending of fiscal char- 
acteristics will encourage voluntary .solu- 
tions to these problems by the local govern- 
ments themselves, rather than by a reliance 
upon solutions “imposed from above” by a 
higher level of government. Unfortunately, 
he concludes that such has not occurred in 
Milwaukee. Instead, the “economic unit” 
which constitutes the Milwaukee metro- 
politan area is fragmentized in balkan 
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fashion into numerous: “political units” 
with diverse fiscal characteristics and inter- 
ests. Even worse—as is well -demonstrated 
by the author—state government fiscal 
policies directed toward local governments 
in Wisconsin have accentuated this diver- 
sity. 

Accordingly, the responsibility to coordi- 
nate policies for improvement is placed 
appropriately, “at the doorstep” of the Wis- 
consin State government. This seems to be 
a-logical point of placement, since the local 
governments are, in fact, political entities 
created by the soverign staté government. 
Consequently, the state government cannot 
escape its responsibility for maintaining 
intergovernmental fiscal efficiency among 
the local governments. 

BERNARD P. HERBER 

Depactaieal of Economics 

University of Arizona 

Tucson 


J. D. Goutp. Economic Growth in His- 
tory: Survey and Analysis. , Pp. xix, 460. 
London: Methuen, 1972. $7.50. 


Economic theory abounds in abstract 


. analytical models of economic growth, con- 
structed with little appeal to historical 
experience, and in planning theories based 
on such theoretical models. On the other 
hand, historical economists did not go far 
enough in using the theoretical models of 
growth and planning developed by the 
theorists. This contribution by Gould is 
addressed to historical economists, who 
want to know to what extent pure. theory 
is relevant in the area of economic ‘growth 
and development, as well as to economic 
theorists who want to draw benefits from 
the lessons of history. 

The scope of this book is limited to the 
treatment of a restricted range of eco- 
nomic variables, though the author is fully 
aware that the search for the sources of 
economic growth can be carried out on a 
number of different levels. 
that the ultimate causes of economic back- 
wardness might lie in “social and psycho- 
logical features of traditional societies 
rather than in characteristics, which fall 
within the province of the economists.” 
Yet, within this deliberately restricted do- 


He realizes — 
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main, the author skillfully integrates the. 
theoretical and historical aspects of growth. 

In his introductory chapter, Gould de- 
scribes historical aspects of structural 
changes which took place in the presently 
more highly developed countries. The 
main body of the work deals with such 
topics as the role played by the agricultural 
sector in economic growth and develop- 
ment; the relationship between rates of in- 
vestment and rates of growth of the econ- 
omy; the role of the foreign sector, and the 
impact of inventions and rate of techno- 
logical advance on‘the rate of output. In 


the concluding chapter, one finds a critical 


review of several theories of economic 
growth and development. 

Instead of deriving his own theory from 
available data, the author attempts to test 
existing theories in the light of historical 
evidence. Two major obstacles stand in 
the way of constructing a useful theory of 
growth and development. First, historical 
reality is too complex to be adequately 
accounted for, by even a sophisticated 
analytical model. Secondly, the nature of 
the study makes it impossible to subject 
the contesting theories to adequate empir- 
ical testing. Gould’s greatest contribution 
lies in the use of relevant historical evi- 
dence to clarify several important relation- 
ships among the factors affecting economic 
growth. 

The licidity of style and avoidance of 
professional jargon make this study readily 
accessible to both specialists and laymen 
interested in the fascinating phenomenon 
of economic as 

OLEG ZINAM 

. Department öf Economics . 

University of Cincinnati 


Davip GRANICK. Managerial Comparisons 
of Four Developed Countries: France, 
Britain, United States, and Russia. Pp. 
ix, 394. Cambridge, Mass.: The. MIT 
Press, 1972. $15.00. 


Comparison is an excellent analytical tool 
when used by a theorist, or technician, © 
familiar with the elements involved in the 
problems under investigation. Professor 
Granick qualifies in all these respects; but, 
recognizing that many of his readers may 
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not be equally qualified, the author tries 
to find a basis for common understanding 
by building a theoretical foundation in his 
first three chapters. Although not suggested 
by the author, this reviewer found it neces- 
sary also to study the glossary and the well- 
organized index—found in the final twelve 
pages of the book—to comprehend and 
evaluate the broad scope of the statistical 
tables, management patterns and behavior 
comparisons, presented in connection with 
the case studies which follow the theore- 
tical dissertations. 

Recognizing that he will have an audience 
of varying interests, training and experience, 
the author attempts to assist the reader by 
choosing the parts of the -book which will 
appeal most specifically to him. This is 
done in the introduction by grouping 
assumed readers into three categories: (1) 
economists, (2) industrial sociologists, and 
(3) business administration specialists. He 
also suggests specific chapters for each 
group. 

The source of the matérial used in the 
case studies, and the time periods in which 
studies were made, are also set forth in the 
introduction. Unfortunately, the years 
indicated predate the date of publication by 
five or more years. To up-date his investi- 
gations, at least theoretically, the author 
includes a section at the close of the book 
entitled “Conclusions.and Recent Develop- 
ments.” The following excerpts from that 
section set the tone for the book as a 
whole: 


The managerial function in a modern indus- 
trial society may be viewed as primarily that 
of adapting the enterprise to changing condi- 
tions. The quality of management can be 
judged primarily by its responses to changes 
in the technological, social, and market en- 
vironment. Variations in the standard of 
management between countries have their most 
significant effect on the rate of productivity 
growth rather than upon the level of static 
efficiency reached at any moment. 

Throughout this study, the effectiveness of 
managerial adaptation to change has been 
analyzed in terms of two systems of variables: 
managerial values on the one hand, and the 
characteristics of managerial organization on 
the other. Both determine the enterprise’s 
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state of readines to implement successfully 
alternative projects. 


The varying degrees to which the criteria 
of managerial function are being met in the 
four countries selected for comparison are 
discussed and evaluated, which is not an 
easy task considering the institutional vari- 
ables among these countries. 

GLEN U. CLEETON 

Dean Emeritus, Humanities and 

Social Sciences 

Carnegie-Mellon University 

Pittsburgh, 

Pennsylvania 


STUART W. Rosinson. Multinational 
Banking: A Study of Certain Legal and 
Financial Aspects of the Postwar Op- 
erations of the U.S. Branch Banks in 
Western Europe. Pp. vii, 316. Leiden, 
The Netherlands: A. W. Sijthoff, 1972. 
Dfl. 5,500. 


This book studies, with an interdisci- 
plinary approach, the legal, financial and 
economic intricacies and problems of op- 
erations of some United States private 
banks, in four Western European countries, 
—France, Great Britain and Switzerland. 

The problems of multi-national banking 
for American private banks is an import- 
ant topic, because their overseas operations 
—especially in European countries—have 
undergone a dynamic evolution and growth 
since 1945. Despite a short period of dol- 
lar shortage and exchange regulations in 
Europe, there has been an inflow of dollars 
to Europe since completion of the Marshall 
Plan, so that from 1956 on, all American 
banks in France, Great Britain and 
Switzerland had an ample supply of dollar 
deposits. The outflow of dollars continued 
until it was restricted in July, 1963 by 
President Kennedy’s retro-active legislation 
to dampen and slow the United States cap- 
ital outflow, in the form of interest equal- 
ization tax. This was later followed by 
President Johnson’s Voluntary Guidelines, 
in 1967. 

As the author indicates, the American 
branch banks working in host countries 
have been extremely active, inventive and 
flexible, and have been adapting their pace 
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and structure to the various changing situ- 
ations and circumstances of these countries. 
They have also used their innovative mar- 
keting tools to attraet clients, offering more 
service and better management and control 
in handling multi-national banking opera- 
tions. oe 

The book is a well-documented and inter- 
esting study and contains numerous guide- 
lines and trends for further study of multi- 
national banking. The author gives much 
attention to Euro-currency—especially the 
Euro-dollar—and to various techniques, 
regulations and rules for borrowing and 
depositing these currencies in different 
branch banks of American banks in Europe. 
He explains in detail how the competition 
of American branch banks in host coun- 
tries has been a good and healthy factor 
in increasing competition among the host 
countries’ banks, in creating efficiency 
among them and particularly, in expanding 
the idea of universal banking to the nar- 
row banking concepts of those countries. 
It would have been more meaningful if 
the author had given. precise statistics as 
to the increase of shares of the American 
banks’ operations in getting deposits, as 
well as in lending. One could then have 
evaluated the trend and, compare it with 
total activity of indigenous banks in host 
countries. It would: have been still more 
meaningful to study the impact of Amer- 
ican competition on the merger movement, 
especially in view of increasing concentra- 
tion and merger tendency in these host 
countries. 


There is another topic which the author 


has not given the full consideration which 
‘it deserves: the effects and impact of in- 
flationary tendency and political and eco- 
nomic conditions in the United States on 
the movement of dollars to and from the 
United States to the dollar holdings of the 
American branch banks in host countries. 
As indicated through the book, the increase 
of operations of American branch banks 
has a direct effect on the American eco- 
nomic and monetary situation at home. 
Besides, the economic political and mone- 
tary situations in the host countries are 
highly relevant to the United States of 
America. This international interdepen- 
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‘dence of multi-national banking could have 


been the subject of a special chapter, 
emphasizing the need for more economic 
analysis than has been give by the author. 
It would have also been interesting to 
develop, in more detail, the study of the 
tendency of host countries—like Switzer- 


‘land, France, and Great Britain—to try to 


open branch banks in ihe United States, so 
as to compete the way American branch 
banks are competing abroad. 

To cover such an extensive subject, the 
book is well planned and contains much 
data. Jt should be studied by all students 
of international money and banking. 

ALLEN 0. BAYLOR 

College of Business Administration 

University of Texas 

El Paso 


LYNNE B. SAGALYN and GEORGE STERN- 
LIEB. Zoning and Housing Costs: The 
Impact of Land-Use Controls on Hous- 
ing Price. Pp. iii, 132. New Brunswick, 
N.J.: Center for Urban Policy Research, 

_ Rutgers University, 1973: $5.00. 


This is a scholarly investigation of the 
relationship between exclusionary zoning 
practices of suburban communities and the 
high cost of new housing. Numerous hous- 
ing studies have suggested that affluent 
communities prevent the intrusion of low- 
income and minority households, by requir- 
ing house lots to be at least one acre in size, 
and there has been litigation concerning the 
right of a community to discriminate in 
this fashion. Zoning and Housing Costs 
does nearly for this issus—perhaps the final 
distillate of the open housing controversy 
—what, Luigi Laurenti’s well-known study, 
Property Values and Race, did for the 
myth that non-white neighbors cause house 
values to fall (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1960). i 

The book reports on a survey covering 
153 subdivisions in New Jersey, in 1970. 
Data were developed on the selling prices 
of homes; the size and frontage of lots; 
setback requirements; streets and side- 
walks; sewage systems; building code re- 
quirements; physical characteristics of the 
dwellings; the scale of the subdivision and 


of the builder’s operations, and local fac- 
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tors—such as the tax rate, average density 
and house values and delays in processing 
development permits, The data were pro- 
cessed by stepwise multiple regression ex- 
periments, in which the object was to 
determine whether circumstances under the 
control of the local government were 
validly asociated with the selling prices of 
new homes. 

The conclusion is relatively weak. 
“Large-lot zoning alone does not produce 
expensive housing .. . it is more probable 
that the desirable socioeconomic character 
of the area was a more significant deter- 
minant of sales price” (p. 66). The prin- 
cipal determinant of house prices turned 
out to be—not surprisingly—the floor area 
of the dwelling, followed by the average 
price of homes already built in the area. 
Large-lot zoning has some separate effect 
on selling prices of new homes, but not 
enough—in the opinion of the authors— 
to promise much benefit to even middle- 
income families through reform of zoning 
practices. The predicted selling price of 
a 1,600 square foot house on a one-acre 
lot is $57,618; for a house half the size on 
a 12,000 square foot lot the predicted price 
is $33,843. This is still too high for the 
median New Jersey household, and most 
of the reduction is accounted for by the 
smaller house size in any case. 

There is an abundance of other statis- 
tical information—which the knowledgable 
reader may examine to advantage—and it 
is presented in a fair, forthright and clear 
manner. The introductory section of the 
book has an admirable summary of the 
fiscal and legal arguments about large-lot 
zoning. There are many useful footnotes, 
but no index. The study was financed in 
part by a Department of Housing and Ur- 
ban Development planning grant, with 
additional assistance from the state of 
New Jersey. 

This book will be of lasting value to 
formulators of housing policy in the United 
States. It is a technical study, however, 
and cannot be said to lay the issue of ex- 
clusionary zoning to rest. If the larger 
community should determine that socio- 
economic integration—a mix of housing 
types all across the urban landscape—is 
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desirable, then stronger means will be 
needed than attacking the right of suburban 
communities to zone their land. This book 
implies that a tactical legal effort will not 
be productive. 
Witiam F. SMITH 
Department of Commerce and 
Business Administration 
University of British Columbia 
Vancouver 


STERLING D, Spero and Jonn M. Caroz- 
ZOLA. The Urban Community and Its 
Unionized Bureaucracies. Pp. xiv, 361. 
New York: The Dunellen Company 
1973. $12.50. Paperbound, $5.95. 


Sterling Spero and John Capozzola have 
written a treasure trove of a book on col- 
lective bargaining in local government; 
factual, authoritative, hard-hitting and in- 
sightful. The senior author is the pioneer 
scholar in the field and brings to the book 
a time perspective of half a century. The 
authors face up squarely to the critical 
questions. They focus not only on the 
strike—which is the way collective bargain- 
ing mainly surfaces into public view—but 
beneath the surface, where issues may be 
equally, if not more, important. 

There is the politicization of bargaining. 
The public employee unions function on 
two planes: collective bargaining with their 
employers in the local agencies and a kind 
of concurrent political bargaining with 
legislatures and city councils. When the 
“employee organization exhausts the pos- 
sibility of greater gains from the manage- 
ment team [it] persists in trying to get 
more from the City Council” (p. 130). 

Collective bargaining in local govern- 
ment, in the view of the authors, is well 
on the way toward “codetermination.” 
Where collective bargaining implies nego- 
tiation over the terms of employment, co- 
determining implies employee negotiation 
of the whole range of management decision- 
making. “The current trend of enshrining 
into collective bargaining contracts many 
facets of personnel policy’ or practice 
hitherto regarded as the prerogative of 
public officials has led to forecasts that 
soon public employee unions will control 
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personnel systems, with the eventual 
abandonment of the merit principle in 
public employment” (p. 199). 

Codetermination has also penetrated the 
area of substantive public policy. The 
“new public worker” is “no longer content 
merely to implement policies handed down 
to him, he insists on becoming involved in 
the what, how, and why of the policy- 
making process as an active agent of 
change” (p. 10). 

All of these developments raise critical 
questions about the conduct of public 
government. 
ministration” compatible with “political 
democracy” ~(p. 194)? What does what 
Harold Laski once called ‘administrative 
syndicalism” (p. 192), do to standards of 
management efficiency? Has union power 
in effect “preempted the budgetary author- 
ity of public officials legally vested with 
power to decide how, when, and for what 
purposes city funds shall be spent” (p. 
215)? 

Unionization has made positive contribu- 
tions. “Good faith bargaining has proved 
to be an effective means of communications 
between public employers and employees” 
(p. 325). It is possible that unionism can 
imbue. increasingly autonomous bureauc- 
racies with a sense of accountability. 

The authors are highly critical “of the 


widespread attitude that special horrors ` 


inhere in the public service strike” (p. 
317). - The important question is whether 
there is a vital impairment of a necessary 
service, regardless of its puouo. or private 
character. 

This is a challenging book, written from 
the viewpoint of scholars who value col- 


lective bargaining, but also value effective | 


public administration, Professors Spero 
and Capozzola have raised the kinds of 
right questions that must precede the for- 
mulation of right answers. 
JACK BARBASH 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison 


RICHARD SYMONDS and MICHAEL CARDER. 
The United Nations and the Population 
Question: 1945—1970. Pp. 236. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1973. $8.95. 


Is “Democracy within ad- 


.(p. 199). 
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PHYLLIS TrLson Piotrow. World Popula- 
tion Crisis: The United States Response. 
Pp. vii, 278. New York: Praeger, 1973. 
No price. 


With the publication of their respective 
studies, Symonds and Carder and Phyllis 
Piotrow have contributed two timely his- 
torical analyses of the responses of both 
the United Nations and the United States 
to the population problem over a twenty- 
five year period, beginning in 1945. The 
almost simultaneous publication of the two 
works is most fortunate since, on the one 
hand, Symonds and Carder claim that an 
important reason for the increased “in- 
volvement of the United Nations in pop- 
ulation action programmes . . . was the 
evolution in the position of the United 
States Government” (p. 140). On the 
other hand, Piotrow states: “Although the 
UN process remained throughout the 
1960’s about two years behind U.S. moves, 
significant parallels exist in the events and 
some of the institutional changes that 
characterized the growth:of both programs” 
(p. 199). 

Piotrow makes a deliberate attempt to 
show how increased United States se 
over the past twenty-five years has been “ 
direct response to sequentially-made P 
minations of relevance, feasibility, priority, 
and urgency” (p. 55); determinations 
which, according to her, also conditioned 
United Nations population policy-making 
Both studies trace the events, 
attitudes and influences which led both the 
United States and the United Nations 
from the notion, in the 1940s and fifties, 
that—according to President Eisenhower— 
birth control was “emphatically a subject 
that is not a proper political or govern- 
mental activity or function or responsibil- 
ity” (Piotrow, p. 45), to one, in the 1960s 
and seventies, that accorded the popula- 
tion explosion problem the highest priority 
in governmental and world political 
councils. 

- The Symonds and Carder book attributes 
the lack of significant action by the UN 
during the first fifteen years of its existence 
mainly to sustained opposition of a moral 
and religious nature. A General Assembly 
resolution in 1969 makes it quite clear 
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that, even with a change of attitudes re- 
garding the appropriateness of UN action, 
the world is a long way from the point of 
permitting the UN to do anything more 
than aid in the “formulation and establish- 
ment ... of programs in the field of pop- 
ulation, wethin the framework of national 
demographic policies ...” (Resolution 2542 
[XXIV], 1969, p. 173; emphasis mine.) 
The authors suggest that “it would be 
somewhat ingenuous to ask ‘could the 
United Nations have done more’ to bring 
such changes about more rapidly, or even 
to promote a world population policy” (p. 
198). They conclude with an admonition 
not to underestimate the UN’s role in 
national population planning, stating that 
“as the tide turned in favor of these meas- 
ures, resolutions of the United Nations 
gave them international legitimacy which 
made it easier for national leaders to 
change course” (p, 205). 

Ms. Piotrow’s study, the more analytical 
of the two, sees American population policy 
resulting from bureaucratic in-fighting 
among governmental decision-makers faced 
with two contradictory positions. Form- 
ulated as questions, they are: “How can 
you justify using taxpayers’ money for a 
cause that many taxpayers consider im- 
moral? and ‘How can you justify with- 
holding such important and useful informa- 
tion as birth control from the poor and dis- 
advantaged who want to have it?’” (p. 
107). She traces American policy-making 
to the point where the latter question 
clearly becomes the more accepted of the 
two, and both the executive and legislative 
branches begin responding positively and 
with determination. 

Unfortunately, neither of the two works 
relates, in any meaningful way, the issue 
of population control to that of environ- 
mental quality. Neither really attempts 
to correlate attitudes regarding birth con- 
trol with socioeconomic forces at work in 
the society. Neither gives a detailed ac- 
count of what the United States and the 
UN are actually doing, and whether their 
respective programs are. succeeding in re- 
ducing fertility—Piotrow specifically ex- 
cludes this latter concern from her study 
(p. xvii). Neither deals with the socio- 
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economic variables affecting population, 
nor with the effect of population on social 
welfare and economic prosperity. Finally, 
neither looks towards the future to ask 
questions about the possibilities of regional 
population planning, of the coordination of: 
national and international endeavors, or of 
the ultimate creation of a universal master 
plan for population control. 

Ms. Piotrow suggests, in her preface, 
that “by the end of the decade [of the six- 
ties} ecologists and biologists began to 
challenge the economic and social science 
theories of growth with an ecological theory 
of stabilization” (p. xiv). It is indeed un- 
fortunate that neither her account, nor that 
of Symonds and Carder, leaves us with any 
real understanding of where humanity is 
in its quest for a universally livable world. 

RICHARD CoNo GIARDINA 

Bowling Green State University 

Ohio 


Howard M. WACHTEL. Workers’ Manage- 
ment and Workers’ Wages in Yugoslavia: 
The Theory and Practice of Participatory 
Socialism. Pp. xii, 220. Ithica, N.Y.: 
Cornell University Press, 1973. $14.50. 


Professor Wachtel has written a short, 
but ambitious, book in which he traces the 
development of the idea of participatory 
socialism, through a variety of nineteenth 
century radical movements and their more 
recent counterparts (chap. 2). He then 
turns to the development of the theory of 
a worker-managed enterprise in the writ- 
ings of Lange, Ward, Domar, Vanek, and 
Horvat (chap. 3). Except for some consid- 
eration of the operation of neoclassical 
margina] productivity theory in chapter 7, 
the rest of the book deals largely with the 
actual operation of the Yugoslav economy, 
with regard to worker management and 
wage determination in particular. Profes- 
sor Wachtel concludes that the director is 
the most influential member of the man- 
agerial system, which also includes a man- 
agement council and a workers’ council. 
He seems to conclude that managerial 
interests overshadow worker interests ‘n 
firm management and that, within the firm, 
power lies disproportionately with white 
collar and highly educated or trained work- 
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ers, rather than with unskilled blue collar 
workers. He concludes that the influence 
of external forces—the trade unions, the 
League of Communists, the economic 
chambers, the commune—is “‘problemati- 
_ cal” (p. 97). 

Turning to wage determination, Pro- 
fessor Wachtel utilized data on nineteen 
industries in mining and manufacturing 
since 1956 and concludes that, while there 
have been changes over time—despite the 
disproportionate distribution of power 
noted above—wage differentials are some- 
what smaller than in either western cap- 
italist, or centralized socialist, economies. 
Wachtel notes that the Yugoslav wage is 
composed of a fixed wage—determined in 
advance and received periodically—and a 
variable wage—paid intermittently, as a 
profit-like reward for risk taking by the 
worker-manager. Combining the two, 
Wachtel concludes that the wage differ- 
entials—including both of the wage parts 
but not non-wage payments—widened from 
1956 to 1961, if measured as interskill or 
interrepublic differentials and narrowed 
after 1961. Interindustry differentials 
widened from 1956 to 1961 and stabilized 
thereafter. He finds that average produc- 
tivity contributed the most to the observed 
differentials, with industrial concentration 
and profits contributing somewhat less, 
after controlling for differences in labor 
quality and regional concentration among 
industries.. 

While there is much that is admirable in 
this effort at examining existing hypotheses 
concerning wage determination in an actual 
“laboratory of participatory socialism,” my 
major criticism is that little effort is made 
to relate the empirical findings to the theo- 
retical parts. Wachtel largely leaves it to 
the reader to determine which of the 
models of -worker management, discussed 
in chapter 3, the Yugoslav case gives most 
credence to, although the fact that Hor- 
vat’s model is the only model which is 
dynamic, makes it a likelier candidate for 
securing high marks for realism. The 
failure to relate these models directly to 
the Yugoslav experience is particularly 
glaring in the concluding chapter, where 
the discussion shifts from a summary of 
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the five theories of a labor-managed econ- 
omy to the Yugoslav experience, without 
a single reference to the models just 
summarized. 

The least successful part, in my opinion, 
is the historical chapter on participatory 
socialism (chap. 2), written in collabora- 
tion with William Kruvant. Again, not 
much effort is ever made to relate this 
material to the Yugoslav experience and, 
moreover, it is far too elliptical to offer 
much to those who do not already have the 
history of these various radical-socialist 
movements at their fingertips, and unneces- 
sary for those who do. 

Therefore, while Professor Wachtel’s 
book promises more than it delivers and is, 
additionally, a far from easy book to read, 
it contains much valuable information and 
points the way for future efforts at study- 
ing evolving systems following new paths, 
such as is the case in Yugoslavia. 

Purr A. KLEIN 

Department of Economics 

The Pennsylvania State University 
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ALEXANDER ALLAND, JR. The Human Im- 
perative. Pp. viii, 185. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1972. $8.50. 


An interesting and significant pattern in 
intellectual history is the long-continued 
conflict between biological and non-biolog- 
ical—social, environmental and spiritual— 
explanations for human nature. This 
applies especially to that part of it which 
expresses itself in what is deemed asocial 
or antisocial behavior—evil, in fact. De- 
spite continuing attempts to explain such 
behavior by invoking non-natural, and 
thus socially ameliorable, agencies, each 
new development in biology tempts social 
philosophers to root man’s behavior in a 
biological system, fixed in the virtually un- 
changing structure of genetic inheritance 
and in the vast expanse of evolutionary 
time. The choice of explanation has im- 
portant implications for one’s view of social 
behavior: the relative resistance to change 
of a biological system makes one do with 
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the present, while the implicit change as- 
sumed by the social ameliorists provides 
some hope for the future. While both 
views have parallel and interlocking his- 
tories, each has its own time of popularity, 
if not of fad. And it is an interesting prob- 
lem in social and intellectual history to 
attempt to plot out those cultural forces 
which lead to such changes in philosophical 
style. 

Most recently, the growing number of 
decent field studies in primate social be- 
- havior has combined with a vastly ex- 
panded body of data concerning the earliest 
of the hominids to produce the popular 
pastime—often indulged with dramatic 
fervor—of recasting human behavior in 
the image of his primate kin. Both the 
intent and the effect have been to main- 
tain, not only the antiquity, but also the 
biological inevitability and implied virtue 
of some of the most cherished of human 
traits—not excluding violence, agression 
and warfare, which have come to be of the 
greatest concern for those who would 
inhabit a human world. 

Robert Ardrey is the most popular of 
these new philosophers of the jungled man; 
but with their more respectable scientific 
credentials, Desmond Morris and Konrad 
Lorenz have impressed their own territorial 
imperative upon this reworked land. 
Against their critics, they build their 
defences as they build their arguments: an 
appeal to anti-intellectualism; a call for 
the recognition of the truth of our animal 
being for the sake of science; the honesty 
of recognizing as natural the worst of our 
nature and the warnings against the seduc- 
tive and old-fashioned arguments of the 
soft-headed humanists and “bleeding 
hearts” among us. The dramatic level of 
the discussion and the breathless revelation 
of secrets so jealously guarded by a scien- 
tific elitist establishment, have made it 
dificult for disagreeing scientists to contest 
the field before the same audience, or with 
the same appeal. 

In The Human Imperative, Alland, a 
bio-cultural anthropologist at Columbia, 
makes a valiant attempt. It is a small 
book, but in its five persuasive central 
chapters it marshals the evidence, espe- 
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cially from anthropology’s storehouse of 
comparative data and from its systemic ap- 
proach, to combat the biological faith 
which Ardrey, Morris and Lorenz are 
preaching. Without denying man’s animal- 
ity, Alland emphasizes the flexibility of his 
culture, as a system which has adapted, and 
continually adapts, him to the changing 
environments he meets. This is a plasticity 
over which he himself has some control, in 
contrast to the much slower and more 
permanent change effected by biological 
mechanisms. It is not a revolutionary 
argument, this emphasis upon the human 
imperative in human evolution, nor is it 
presented with the zeal of a prophet; it is 
central to the anthropologist’s view of 
man, which itself has emerged from a cen- 
tury’s concern with the scientific explana- 
tion of the human condition. As an argu- 
ment against the popularizing animalists, 
however, it does not succeed. It is too 
reasoned, too objective, too full of the 
humility of the scholar who knows how 
much we do not know. In short, it is too 
human to appeal to those whose needs 
require the drama of Ardrey’s world. For 
the rest, for those who wish to begin to 
understand something of the nature of the 
human animal, it is the best of introduc- 
tions. 
Jacos W. GRUBER 
Director, Temple University College 
of Liberal Arts 
Rome 
Italy 


Jor R. FEAacIN and HARLAN HAHN. Ghetto 
Revolts: The Politics of Violence im 
American Cities. Pp. ix, 338. New 
York: Macmillan, 1973. $8.95. 


While engaged in reading this excellent 
account of the rage that erupted in Amer- 
ican ghetto communities during the sixties, 
I had a distinct feeling that I was looking 
into a page from the American past. Con- 
frontation techniques have slipped out of 
fashion, and it seems hardly likely that 
there would be a reenactment in the fore- 
seeable future—even on a small scale—of 
the drama of Watts. Then, as I was about 
to sit down and compose a few words about 
this book, history proved me wrong. A 
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ten year old child was shot and killed by 
a policeman, in an incident which I should 
prefer at ‘this time not to describe further, 
inasmuch as crimimal action against the 
police officer is pending. However, I shall 
add—although it is tragically unnecessary, 
for anyone would be aware of this without 
knowing a single fact of the case—that the 
child was black and the police officer white. 
To exacerbate an already volatile situation, 
white policemen demonstrated in solidarity 
with the arrested officer, and the Patrol- 
men’s Benevolent Association came to his 
support. No wonder, then, that New York 
City witnessed a couple of evenings of 
looting—a minor Watts. 

Feagin and. Hahn, sociologist and political 
scientist respectively, have written a re- 
markably ` dispassionate account of the 
- ghetto revolts. ‘They have absorbed the 
literature; looked at the evidence; sifted 
polemic and ideology from research and 
science and have produced a study of the 
meanings. of the historic events. The 
authors address themselves to such ques- 
tions as: the precipitating factors that 
trigger off a revolt; how many people have 
to ‘participate—and in what fashion—in 
order that it be more than an encounter or 
a gathering; what portion of the people, 
and from what educational and occupa- 


tional levels, are caught up in the action; 


how the ghetto residents who are non- 
participants- view the occurrence and, 
finally, the permanent effects of such 
events on ghetto life. 


indispensable for an understanding of 
American race- relations. 

What the authors have done is to organ- 
ize, analyze, -and synthesize the research 
findings of themselves and others. They 
pursue this task methodically and some- 
times, I suggest, a bit uncritically. There 
were times when it appeared that people 
being interviewed were giving the answers 
that they thought were right—those that 
the interviewer wanted or that would put 
the respondent or ghetto residents generally 
in a desired light. But this is a minor 
flaw. . 

It required no work of this sort to con- 
vince social scientists that the revolts were 


It is a large task, ` 
and it is done skillfully, resulting in a work. 
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not the result of any conspiracy, unless it 
be the two hundred year old conspiracy— 
now that we are approaching the great 
bicentennial—of these United States to 
commit atrocities against an oppressed 
group. It is indicative of the narrow vision 
of American political leaders that they 
entertained such thoughts; more likely 
they verbalized them without believing in 
them. For those who clung to such beliefs, 
this might be a good example of what 
Hofstadter called the paranoid theme in 
American political life. | 
What did the revolts accomplish? -. Pri- 
marily, it appears to me, they placed 
American society in a paradoxical position. 


` Rioting and looting had to be not only 


suppressed, but also denounced, and part 
of this denunciation was to say that “viol- 
ence will get you nowhere’—a peculiar 
statement from leaders of a government of 
super-violence. At the same time, the 
grievances of the ghetto residehts—euphe- 
mistically called “legitimate grievances,” 
as if there were others—had to be con- 
fronted, conditions ameliorated—not, how- 
ever, because there had been violence, but 
despite it. To carry out this dual program, 
there had to be reprisals against the rioters 
—who were not to be rewarded—~and mas- 
sive social reform—but not. as a result of 
the violence. Actually, there were meager 
steps in both directions. 

Watts was the Bunker Hill of the black 
people. However, this, like all analogies, 
fails us, for the blacks wanted equality: 
freedom with, not from, the whites. Watts 
was our Warsaw ghetto uprising, but again 
not quite, for it would happen again; in 
Detroit, Newark and elsewhere, and—as I 
write—in New York. We are in a 
quiescent period after an era of turbulence, 
but if this ‘is to be only after such an era, 
and not before another one, it will require 
massive commitment. There is no sign of 
such commitment in any seats of power in 
America today, and there is no evidence 
of it around the corner. But light travels . 
in a straight line, and social scientists, like 
others, cannot see around corners. 

Feagin and Hahn have produced such an - 
excellent summary of these important 
events that I hesitate to make a minor 
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point of criticism, but their book is ‘too 
valuable to have such ah inadequate index. 
Finally, it is a book that made me wonder 
whether the authors were white or black— 
-or one of each. It is a compliment to this 
work that I could not decide. But it may 
also be an indication that there is such a 
thing as social and political science, that is 
itself neither black nor white; not neutral 
on human matters but scientific on all 
matters. i 
_ EDWARD SAGARIN 
Department of Sociology 
City College of New York 


ANDREW GREELEY, Unsecular Man: The 
. Persistence of Religion. Pp. 280. New 
York: Schocken, 1972. $7.95. 


As Professor Andrew Greeley states on 
page 1: “The thesis of the book, bluntly, 
is that the basic human religious needs and 
the basic religious functions have not 
changed very notably since the late Ice 
Age; what changes have occurred make 
religious questions more critical rather than 
less critical in the contemporary world.” 
‘ He insists that this is a volume of dissent 
from the conventional wisdom about the 
contemporary religious situation. He bases 
his stand on the grounds of sociological 
research and theory, and opposes the views 
found in popular journals, divinity schools, 
the self-defined relevant clerics and lay- 
men, and those who espouse the pop socio- 
' logical-religious analysis which has become 
part of the American intellectual pre- 
conscious. His points are well taken and 
his arguments sane and sound. 

Professor Greeley contends that religion 
is not in a state of collapse, and that 
liberalism, socialism, and historicism have 
been unsuccessful rivals to religion. To 
him, mankind has not changed and there 
is no real reason to contend that there is 
less belief in the supernatural today, than 
in earlier generations. Furthermore, he 
thinks that it is ridiculous to analyze con- 
temporary religiousness by limiting oneself 
to the university campus. “It is the sheer- 
est sort of snobbery to reject the religion 
of the majority of the population as irrele- 
vant to the analysis of contemporary re- 
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ligion. .. . Such snobbery becomes even less 
justifiable when tribalism appears on the 
university campus with a vengeance” (p. 
8). Some of the warped thinking he 
blames on the overriding preoccupation of 
the media with youth. 

Professor Greeley closely links ideas of 
community with those of religion, and tries 
to focus the reader to the reality that there 
are other types of community besides the 
campus, the commune, and the urban slum. 
He deplores the fact that the “liberal” 
academic establishment’ tends to ignore 
middle-class America, and has established 
one set of standards for it and another set 
for its chosen groups. He is of the opinion 
that, contrary to ideas of a generation gap, 
children usually follow the cultural mores 
and life patterns of their parents and that 
likes prefer likes, in religion and commun- 
ity. As for the alienation of the American 
intellectual; it does not stem from Mc- 
Carthy, but “is in part imaginary, in part 
self imposed” (p. 115). 

Each section of the book is highly pro- 
vocative. Especially valuable are the parts 
that treat myths, community and ecclesi-. 
astical leadership. To Professor Greeley, 
the exponents of technology and progress, 
somewhere along the way, overlooked the 
sinfulness of man. By. using statistics, 
Professor Greeley puts to bed—or places 
in a bad position—the clichés without any 
true basis, mouthed by the academic com- 
munity for the last thirty years. Being 
familiar with the entrenched group, I 
rather doubt, however, that it will allow 
Professor Greeley’s facts to confuse its 
prejudices. l 

In modern religion, myths are no longer 
seli evident, but while we still acquire 
religions from a community and generally 
live them out in a community, we still, 
relatively speaking, have considerably more 
freedom from the community in making 
our religious choices than did our ancestors. 

Professor Greeley uses quotes that are 
much too long, and in some places his style 
falters. On the other hand, some passages 
are entertaining and contain delightful 
irony and humor. More important, how- 
ever, is that this is a significant book that 
should be read by all those-interested in 
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modern theology and the sociology of 
religion. 
Joun J. Murray | 
Chairman, Department of ener 
Coe College l 
Cedar Rapids 
Iowa 


T. O. Jacoss. Leadership and Exchange in 
Formal Organizations. Pp. xiv, 352. 
Alexandria, Va.: Human Resources Re- 
search Organization, 1971. $8.00. 


Although this book was published two 


. years ago, knowledge of its availability is 


probably not widespread. More’s the pity, 
because it constitutes an extremely valuable 
survey of information about, or relevant 
Its relative 
obscurity may be due to the fact that the 
research and writing attendant on publica- 
tion was funded by the Office of Naval Re- 
search, and there has been no special 
interest in achieving wide circulation in the 
larger society. 

The focus of the survey was “on influ- 
ence processes in formal organizations.” 
To this end, over one thousand separate 
titles—apparently representative of, the 
range of literature pertinent to the topic of 
leadership—were reviewed. In many re- 
spects, the survey touches on most research 
areas of what is usually identified as the 
behavioral school of management thought. 

Noting that there “has been a striking 
lack of precision in the use of the term 
‘leadership, ” the author, in summary, de- 
fines it in terms of social exchange theory. 


This has the effect of focusing on inter- - 


actions bétween leaders and ‘ followers. 
Fortunately, the -author did not ignore 
institutional aspects of 
relations in his review of ‘the literature, 
although the interpretation of research 
data tends to emphasize social exchange. 
Perhaps this bias is inevitable, since, as 
the author notes, there is limited research 
data about leadership i in functioning formal 
‘organizations that involves more than small 
work groups. 

One of the outstanding - TEE E 
of the surevey is the cogent discussion of 
the limitations and interconnections of the 
research data reviewed. It is not difficult 
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not oe manages to stay on target, but ht 
contributes generously to the state of the 
art by making clear the limitations of var- 
ious: studies, due to different conceptual- 
izations, perspectives and methodologies. 
Simultaneously, he shows the relationships 
between apparently disparate approaches 
and findings, however strong or tenuous 
they are. 

The survey of jeadership begins with a 
review of the trait approach, analysis of 
which suggested a situational variable. 
Various follow up studies on context are 
cited and discussed. Next the author re- 
views contemporary views on leadership: 
the Ohio; Michigan and Illinois studies, and 
the organizational psychology approach. 
Finding these views deficient, the author 
looks at the transactional approach to 
leadership and finds it more appealing and 
useful. From here on, social exchange 
theory is the tool for reviewing various 
aspects of leadership phenomena: individ- 
ual motivation in formal organizations, 
small group processes, the organizational 
context and organizational effectiveness. 
Finally, the author reiterates his belief that 
the social exchange interpretation is the 
most effective perspective on leadership. 

STEPHEN R. MICHAEL 

School of Business Administration 

-Department of Management 

University of Massachusetts 

Amherst 


Davip Jenxins. Job Power. Blue and 
White Collar Democracy. Pp. vii, 375. 
Garden City: Doubleday, 1973. $8. 95. 


Spurred by the disaffection of large 
groups of blue collar workers from tradi- 
tional liberal Democratic party politics, a 
growing number of social critics have 
turned their attention to an analysis of the 
problems of' working class people on the 
production line. In the last six months, at 
least six books have been published on this 
subject, in addition to the publication of a 
report of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare and the release of Con- 
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gressional hearings pursuant to the intro- 
duction of legislation on worker alienation. 
Jenkins’ Job Power is the latest to cross 
my desk and one of the best of this lot. 

While most of the other authors are 
clearly talking about a very restricted form 
of work reform within the confines of the 
existing mode of capitalist production in 
the United States, Jenkins, in the early 
chapters of his book, seems to be saying 
that changes in job structures and work 
relations will, of necessity, require systemic 
changes, in order for the job and work 
changes to be meaningful. To him, indus- 
trial democracy involves more than just 
profit-sharing plans; trade unionism of the 
traditional variety; human relations illu- 
sions of more worker participation; sensi- 
tivity training for foremen; making jobs 
more interesting and so forth. Though 
Jenkins’ formula for alterations in work 
relations would have all’ these effects, he 
seems to be saying that the crucial dimen- 
sion is a redistribution of power at the 
point of production, as a prelude to a re- 
distribution of power system-wide. Or at 
least to me, this is the only context in 
which work changes make sense. 

After taking us through some general 
discussions of contemporary problems of 
work, Jenkins provides us with a descrip- 
tion of systems of production which in- 
volve different relations of production from 
the traditional hierarchical structure of 
work relations of capitalism. He includes 
discussions of early utopian experiments 
in the United States; the Israeli kibbutz; 
Yugoslav workers’ management; codeter- 
mination in Germany; worker participation 
in France; experiments in the United 
States and experiments in the social demo- 
‘cratic Scandinavian countries. 

Jenkins is strongest in his discussion of 
work reform experiments in the United 
States and Scandinavian countries and 
weakest in his discussion of socialism. His 
rendition of Marxian theory on this point, 
merely reiterates the usual cold-war stereo- 
types, derived from the anti-Marxist critics 
who have established a set of erroneous 
strawmen, which bear little or no relation 
to Marx’s own writing. My advice to 
anyone trying to break out of our ideolog- 
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ical heritage, is to start from scratch and 
read the original Marxian writings. 

Beyond this point, Jenkins is weak on 
his understanding of tle decisive import- 
ance of socialism for the type of funda- 
mental changes ne intimates in the early 
sections of the book. In the last few chap- 
ters he seems to back off from his commit- 
ment to serious systemic change. Because 
the basic production relations of capitalism 
as a system involves an appropriation of 
surplus by a minority, that system pro- 
duces severe inequalities in economic and 
political power. No attempt to change 
these production relations will be meaning- 
ful, unless capitalism as a system is 
changed. The introduction of socialism, in 
all its forms, throughout the world has 
meant the redistribution of control of that 
society’s surplus and therefore an equaliz- 
ing of economic and political power. 
Though the introduction of socialism does 
not automatically bring with it the partici- 
patory socialist institutions of workers’ 
control, it is the only basis upon which a 
system of full workers’ control can be built. 
Put differently, socialism is a necessary, 
theugh perhaps not a sufficient, condition 
for the introduction of the type of work 
relations which Jenkins supports. Without 
such an analysis of the transition to social- 
ism, Jenkins’ book, for all its interest, has 
nothing but a moral imperative upon which 
to rely. Something may be morally im- 
perative—for example, the abolition of 
slavery—but take centuries to accomplish. 

Howarp M. WACHTEL 

Department of Economics 

The American University 

Washington, D.C. 


TRWIN FLESCHER. Children in the Learn- 
ing Factory: The Search for a Human- 
izing Teacher. Pp. ix, 180. Philadel- . 
phia: Chilton Book Company, 1973. 
$5.95. 


Harry L. Gracey. Curriculum or Crafts- 
manship: Elementary School Teachers 
in a Bureaucratic System. Pp. 208. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1972. $9.50. 

These two books are about learning in 
schools and “though this be madness, yet 
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there is method in’t.”” Gracey examines the 
organizational structure of an east coast 
elementary school and its relationship to 
the teaching methéds and pupil responses 
found there. Irwin Flescher extolls the 
strengths and virtues of the humanizing 
teacher, while condemning the system that 
makes teachers both culprit and victim. 

Gracey’s report of his two year study 
details two classroom approaches charac- 
terized as production oriented and crafts- 
man oriented teaching. He notes that the 
vast majority of teachers are production 
oriented—curriculum centered—and sup- 
ported by the school bureaucracy, while 
the few craftsman oriented instructors— 
child centered—-are frustrated by the 
bureaucracy and eventually forced to 
change their approach, or leave their posi- 
tion, 

Basing his study on an industrial analogy, 
Gracey observes that many school people 
see learning as synonomous with work, and 
children as raw materials to be processed 
through a series of grades into standard- 
ized finished products, suitable for distribu- 
tion to the employment or higher education 
markets. He notes how organizational 
controls are exercised to achieve uniform 
and efficient bureaucratic administration 
and how this is reinforced by the under- 
standing that the classroom and school 
building should be quiet, orderly, and clean. 
Teachers must function within these con- 
fines and the result serves to effectively 
negate the key craftsman goal of individ- 
ual instruction, based on the needs and 
interests of each pupil. To survive, they 
teach the curriculum in the acceptable 
ways and, over a period of time, become 
convinced that their actions actually con- 
stitute a realization of their original goals. 

There are three possible responses for 
pupils in the bureaucracy: identification, 
submission, or rebellion. The “good” 
pupils are prepared “for life in a society of 
large scale organizations’ but the bureauc- 
racy provides “children in general with 
little opportunity to develop as individ- 
uals.” 

Gracey’s study was made between 1961 
and 1962, so that the critical educational 
issues and larger social questions of the 
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past decade are not explored. Recent 
efforts to develop educational alternatives 
offer interesting organizational variations 
and there is the possibility that a growing 
number of teachers and schools do not 
conform to the author’s industrial model. 

While one senses the author’s dissatis- 
faction with production type teaching, the 
reader is never treated to the implications 
of widespread craftsman type teaching, nor 
to any insights for establishing other ap- 
proaches for educating youngsters; nor to 
resolving conflicts over the purposes of 
public schools. Nonetheless, Gracey’s 
analysis is a thoughtful and intelligent ap- 
praisal of commonly found school bureauc- 
racies and its relationship to the people 
who work and learn there. One would hope 
to see more studies along related lines. 


Children in the Learning Factory is a 
series of “psychological talks to parents and 
teachers” that analyzes and explains several 
educational evils and obstacles—from tele- 
vision to T-groups; from troubled children 
to IQ tests—and concludes that the schools 
efficiently and effectively dehumanize. 

Much of what is written has already 
been expressed by Silberman, Glasser, Holt, 
and others and much of what is proposed 
is too elusive or ambiguous to hold much 
prospect of serious consideration. The 
solution to inhumane schools, for instance, 
is found in the humanizing teacher who is 
called “the priestess.” But salvation is 
not just around the corner since “one can- 
not simply become a priestess—it is a born 
gift.” Her mysterious way of dealing 
with students is through exceptional toler- 
ance, intuitive understanding, and loyal 
devotion. i 

Much of the book offers sermons as 
solutions and, in this reviewer’s opinion, its 
unsupported fervor and rather wispy doc- 
trine is not likely to convert many infidels 
into faithful believers of humanism. There 
is no index or bibliography. 

Trepp Levy 

, Norwalk 

Connecticut 


ALBERT Rose. Governing Metropolitan 
Toronto: A Social and Political Analysis, 
1953-1971. Pp. 224. Berkely, Cal.: 
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Universiy of California Press, 1973. 


$8.95. 


Professor Rose, dean of the Faculty of 
Social Work at the University of Toronto 
and an active participant in the creation of 
metropolitan Toronto, has written a book 
wih a message for American planners and 
reformers. In a history/analysis of 
Toronto’s two-tier system, Professor Rose 
shows how Metro Toronto was created in 
1953, giving control of part, or the whole, 
of eleven regional functions to a central 
council. Reorganized in 1967, the central 
council now consists of representatives 
from five surrounding boroughs, plus 
Toronto, and has whole or partial authority 
over housing, transportation, planning 
schools and so forth. 

In a limited sense, the reorganization 
was a success. It allowed coordination of 
metropolitan-wide problems; it allowed 
Toronto and surrounding boroughs to grow 
from one million in 1953 to two million in 
1970, with new people housed, largely, in 
high-rise apartments. Assessed value and 
` commercial value of the city of Toronto, 
which slumped during the depression and 
world war, revived; a uniform tax rate for 
the Metro area provided the financial base 
for development of a certain kind of cap- 
ital improvement; and “a housebuilding 
industry emerged during the first five years 
of metropolitan government” (p. 31). A 
new expressway system linked residential 
sectors to newly-built shopping centers. 
Thus, a kind of framework was created for 
population and economic expansion. 

But the development of Metro has been 
no success for inner-city residents. The 
powerful thrust of Professor Rose’s critique 
is that the metro system is good for capital 
improvements, but hard on the poor who, in 
Metro-sponsored urban renewal and high- 
way programs, find themselves evicted or 
facing eviction, while public housing proj- 
ects are far behind schedule. An official 
Metro Planning Board report for 1963 
states: “In the first ten-year capital works 
program adopted by Metro in. 1955, the 
projected expenditure of $585 million... 
was allocated on the basis of 76% to roads, 
sewers and water supply; 21% to educa- 
tion; and only 3% to all of.the other serv- 
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ices and facilities, such as housing, welfare 
(etc.)” (p. 125). A newly-formed citizen’s 
group successfully stopped construction of ` 
the massive Spadina Expressway, and sev- 
eral strong tenanzs associations have grown 
for the first time. 

This reader came away with the con- 
clusion that Metro serves the needs of ex- 
panding urban capitalism and the house- 
building industry, but has done nothing to 
reorient the distorted priorities which put 
the middie class in good housing and the 
poor in the streets. . 
; EDWARD HAYES 
Department of Government 
Ohio University 
Athens 


Berry YorBuRG. The Changing Family. 
Pp. vii, 230. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1973. $9.00.° 


Dr. Yorburg, assistant professor of 
Sociology at The City College of The City 
University of New York, is author of 
Utopia and Reality: A Collective Portrait 
of American Socialists (Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1969.) In The Changing Fam- 
ily, Dr. Yorburg sets herself the task of 
presenting “a broad synthesis of accumu- 
lated social scientific knowledge about fam- 
ily life,” without burdening the book with 
detailed sources and copious footnotes. By 
stepping back and taking a wide-angled 
look at family life over time, through the 
lenses of sociological theory, she achieves 
her goal of reflecting a unified theoretical 
perspective. 

The seven chapters stretch across socio- 
logical and biological bases for understand- 
ing family life, types of family life and 
varieties of families around the world. 
These are followed by a direct focus on 
ethnic variations in. American families— 
Blacks, . Mexican-Americans, Japanese 
Americans, and Jewish Americans-~as well 
as on social class differences among families 
in America. 

The section on “Merging Trends in Fam- 
ily Life,” gives one a taste of the flavor of 
the whole book: 


Societies with high levels of technological 
development change rapidly and require highly 
educated, psychologically flexible, and mobile 
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populations. The higher levels of education 
and the breakdown of extended family and 
community controls characteristic of modern 
societies promote a greater tendency to think 
critically and to use rational means for achiev- 
ing goals, a decrease in ethnocentrism and an 
increase in tolerance of human differences 
(p. 185). 


The concluding chapter “The Future of 
the American Family”, although brief, hits 
many of the high spots, over much of the 
same ground as does Jessie Bernard in her 
more detailed full-length book, The Future 
of Marriage (World Publishing Company, 
1972). The Bernard book apparently came 
out while Dr. Yorburg’s book was in press, 
since it is not cited in the chapter notes. 
Dr. Yorburg’s view is, 


Much of the misery in contemporary family 
life is a mixture of objective deprivation and 
rising expectations. Changing expectations 
promote feelings of discontent, but they can 
also encourage constructive change in societies, 
families, and individuals. The standard of 
constructive change is the realization of the 
eternal human need for the fulfilled life—how- 
ever this is defined. Government will have to 
render much more help to the American 
nuclear family for the realization of this goal 
and it will have to do it soon. It will either 
plan more effectively, or both the nation and 
the family will perish—-because their ultimate 
fates are inseparable (p. 204). 


This book will serve well the beginning 
student in family sociology, as well as the 
well-oriented family scholar who will enjoy 
arguing the author’s many unsupported 
generalizations, assumptions and predic- 
tions. 

EveLYN M. DUVALL 

Sarasota 

Florida 
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Is There an Energy Crisis? An Overview 
By S. DAvip FREEMAN 


ABSTRACT: This country is not yet involved in an energy 
crisis of paralyzing proportions; nor is such a crisis inevitable. 
Yet, we have been drifting into “crisis country,” and shortages 
will worsen if the nation does not face the fact that its energy 
budget is very much out of balance. Our national energy 
policies—inherited from an era of carefree abundance—call 
for promotion, growth and lavish use ofenergy. These policies 
are outmoded. In simple terms, our predicament today is 
that we are making less, but using more, energy. In order 
to avoid an energy breakdown, we must face disagreeable 
facts, abandon old habits and make the difficult choices in- 
volved in shaping new policies. To make overall sense, 
energy decisions should be measured against some basic 
social goals upon which most of us can agree: (1) adequate 
supplies; (2) protecting the environment; (3) keeping prices 
reasonable; and (4) avoiding foreign policy problems. While 
imported oil can serve as a stopgap solution for our immediate 
energy problems, we cannot expect to continue raising the 
scale of our imports to match spendthrift demands indefi- 
nitely. In the long run, the course which will best serve 
the important goals of energy policy is one that will attack 
the waste in our energy consumption and slow down growth. 
At the same time, it is essential that we mount the urgently 
needed effort for research and development of new, cleaner 
and more abundant energy sources. 


S. David Freeman is Director of the Ford Foundation’s Energy Policy Project; 


and has served as Assistant Director for Energy and the Environment in the 
President’s Office of Science and Technology, as Assistant to the Chairman of 
the Federal Power Commission and, earlier, as both an engineer and-lawyer for 
the Tennessee Valley Authority (TVA). Mr. Freeman is writing a book, which is 


sponsored by the Twentieth Century Fund, on national energy policy. 


The ideas and opinions expressed in this essay are Mr. Freeman’s personal views. They 


do not necessarily reflect any judgments or conclusions of the Ford Foundation’s Energy 


Policy Project, whose study is currently in progress.. | > 
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HE Chinese ideograph for 

crisis combines the characters 

for two other words: danger and op- 

portunity. I believe this is a useful 

`- way for us to think about our coun- 
try’s energy crisis. 

If one defines crisis as a paralyzing 
catastrophe—a total breakdown of 
the energy system—then, we are not 
experiencing one yet. We had a sam- 
ple of that kind of crisis in the 
great Northeast blackout of 1965, 
when everything stopped: elevators 
hung in limbo; subways froze in 
their tracks. It did not last long, but 
it gave us a vivid preview of just 
how serious a real energy crisis 
could be. 

A genuine doomsday energy crisis 
is by no means inevitable. Yet, we 
have been drifting into “crisis coun- 
try,” and shortages will worsen if the 
nation does not face the fact that its 
energy budget is very much out of 
balance. The energy shortages are 
sending us the message that the era 
of carefree abundance is over; they 
warn of the danger of a breakdown 
if we continue our thoughtless habits 
of energy gluttony in the face of 
tighter supplies, pollution problems, 
rising prices and foreign policy 
concerns. 

However, the public sense of un- 
ease over scarcities also offers an 
- excellent opportunity. The so-called 
energy crisis can be used as a basis 
for education, information, debate 
and change in our seriously out- 
moded:policies and in the wasteful 
manner in which society uses its 
very lifeblood. 


À MORE Is BETTER 


We do have energy policies. They 
are not entirely coherent or con- 
sistent, but the general thrust is 
clear: -for decades, our national 
policy has been geared towards pro- 


motion, growth and ever increasing 


use of energy. For}decades, the 
government, public power, private 
power and fuel companies have 
agreed on the goals of fullest ex- 
ploitation of resources and maxi- 
mum consumption. 

The acts which created our great 
public power systems made en- 
couraging the use of energy the 
law of the land. Utility pricing pat- 
terns, which give sharp discounts 
with increased consumption, pro- 
moted lavish energy use. Our tax 
laws, with their depletion allow- 
ances and other incentives, 
rewarded rapid exploitation and 
furthered the policy of promotion. 

This policy has -achieved extra- 
ordinary success. In the century or 
so since the age of energy began, 
our consumption of fuels and elec- 
tric power has risen eighteenfold 
—nearly four times faster than 
population. Within the past decade, 
while general economic growth 
decelerated, growth rates for 
energy took a sharp tum upwards. 
The average yearly increase in 
energy demand has been nearly 5 
percent since the mid-sixties—that 
is, a doubling of energy consump- 
tion in fourteen to fifteen years. An 
important feature of this growth is 
that, until very recently, energy 
prices held stable or actually 
declined, relative to other prices. 

. Until recently, no one seriously 
questioned our growth policies. 
Energy, which does most of our. 
hard labor and gives us leisure, 
comfort and mobility, was seen as 
an unmixed blessing. THe premise 
that more is better went unchal- 
lenged. Faith in science and 
technology—in man’s ability to man- 
ipulate the material world for his 
own ends—was so great that we 
looked on our energy resources as 
endless and assumed the earth 
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could absorb without limit the. dam- 
age inherent i ip all energy use. 


WHAT WENT WronG? Root CAUSES 
OF THE ENERGY GAP 


Why, all of a sudden, is energy a 
problem child? Brownouts, scar- 
cities of fuel oil and dry gasoline 
pumps do not yet add up to a full- 
fledged energy crisis. However, 
they are certainly symptoms of 
something gone very wrong and 
indications of more trouble ahead. 
We are not running out of energy 
in a simple physical sense. Energy 
supplies are determined at least 
as much by general social goals, 
economics, science and technology, 
government actions and business 
decisions, as they are by what is 
beneath the earth’s surface. 

The wasteful and insatiable 
character of our energy demand, 
which is in conflict with our limited 
ability to expand supplies in a 
manner acceptable to society, is a 
fundamental cause of our trouble. 
The energy companies and the 
people who sell us cars, air-con- 
ditioners and other consumer goods 
have persuaded us to use more, 
and to waste more, energy. Yet, 
domestic production of energy 
companies is not keeping up with 
their sales. For a while we ate off 
the shelf, so to speak. Now, 
reserves are used up and produc- 
tion is at full capacity. 

In recent years, we have at last 
become environment-conscious. 
We have learned that all of the cur- 
rent ways of getting and burning 
energy result, to some degree, in 
pollution of the earth and that our 
most abundant fuels are the dirtiest 
offenders. Coal is plentiful, but 
underground mining endangers 
human beings while strip mining, 
as it is usually practiced, ravages 


the edie Burning coal is dirty. 
Technology to clean up sulphur 
and other noxious wastes from coal 
has not caught up with clean air 
standards; thus,.power plants and 
industrial users seek out low 
sulphur oil and natural gas, instead. 
Yet, clearly, both the energy indus- 
try and the government have failed 
to give the development of clean 
energy a very high priority. As 
cheaper, more accessible domestic 
reserves of oil and gas run low, 
what is left will be costlier to drill 
out; we will do well to develop 
what remains as fast as we deplete 
the reservoirs on which we are now 
drawing. 

In truth, there is an inherent con- 
flict between the goal of low-priced, 
plentiful, ever-expanding energy 
consumption and the need to 
safeguard the biosphere which sus- 
tains life on our planet. This con- 
flict is not, by any means, the whole 
story of the energy problem. 
Another major factor is the collec- 
tive failure of industry and govern- 
ment to develop technology for 
cleaner, more abundant energy. We 
are paying a terrific price for a 
decade of shameful neglect in 
energy research and development: 
the price is not enough energy and 
too much pollution. 


For fourteen years, before their 
overdue retirement in April of 
1973, the federal government’s oil 
import quotas compounded our 
energy problems. The restrictions 
on. bringing in foreign oil were the 
chief, direct cause of last winter’s 
heating oil shortage. In recent 
years, one of the many reasons for 
the oil companies’ failure to 
enlarge refinery capacity to convert 
crude oil into gasoline and heating 

oil was the uncertainty about 
importing the necessary crude. 
Strained refinery capacity was the 
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major cause’ of last summer's 


. gasoline shortage. 

The winter-summer seesaw of 
heating oil and gasoline shortages 
has brought the energy problem 
home to the consumer. Soaring 
prices will also attract the con- 
sumer’s attention, and ire, in the 


years to come. Energy prices will 


go up, because costs are going up. 
Whether the price increases will be 
limited to cost increases or whether 
they will also include windfall 
profits is a multi-billion dollar 


question. It could -be that the con- :' 


sumer’s response to the energy 
crisis will be one of save energy, 
save money. 

Political and business leaders 
have yet to lead the nation away 
from the energy growth ethic. The 
federal government, itself, has not 
yet sorted out the contradictions in 
its many programs which simul- 


.. taneously encourage and hamper 


energy production; its research and 
development program -is just now 
being organized for an expanded 
effort. The energy industry, for its 
part, has not assumed any 
unqualified obligation to avoid 
shortages of energy. Its members 
dig or drill only if the price is right, 
and they judge whether it is right. 
They have no legal responsibility 
to produce. The conflict between 
government inflation controls and 
industry's desire for the top dollar 
makes limited expansion of supplies 
-seem the most likely outcome. 

In the past when energy sources 
= were comfortably ample, competi- 


- -tive forces made it fairly certain 
that. the nation would get an 


adequate supply of fuels at reason- 
able prices. However, scarcities 
- tend to weaken price competition 
and to strengthen the trend towards 
monopoly. Unlike the market for 
oranges or wheat, there will not be 
_a bumper crop of energy next year. 


hia 


Many constraints put a brake on. 
growth in, supplies meanwhile, k 
demand continues ‘b rise relent- 
lessly. The inevitable result is that 
energy problems can merely wor- 
sen if the nation fails to face dis- 
agreeable facts, abandon old habits 


and make the difficult choices 


involved in shaping new energy | 
policies. 


PRODUCE MORE OR USE LESS? 


To make overall sense, energy 
decisions should be measured 


‘against some basic, highly desir-~ 


able goals. Though we may quarrel 
about how to achieve them, most of 
us can agree on what they are: (1) 
adequate supplies; (2) protecting 
the environment; (3) keeping prices 
reasonable; and (4) avoiding 
foreign policy problems. 

Of course, the trouble is that in 
the real world it is not easy to 
achieve all these goals at once. The 
same government officials who 
want to encourage oil and gas pro- 
duction must also control inflation. 
Washington experts on foreign 
affairs might prefer Colorado shale 
to Libyan crude, but Colorado citi- 
zens may choose unspoiled nature 
rather than development, which 
brings strip-mined , land and 
canyons filled with waste. More 
often than not, energy goals and 
environmental goals are in head-on 
conflict. The difficult job for both 
citizens and policymakers is to 
decide which goals to save and 
which to sacrifice. Isolated solu- 
tions to energy problems do not 
exist, because the problems are not 
isolated; they interconnect. There 
are no easy answers. 

In simplest terms, our national 
predicament is that we are produc- 
ing less, and using more, energy; 
thus, prescriptions generally boil 
down to a basic choice between 
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producing more or using less.. The 
broad alternatives available to us 
are either an all-out push for more 
production with the technology we 
now possess or a vigorous effort to 
slow down growth while we search 
for new, cleaner and more abundant 
sources of energy. Before examin- 
ing some of the implications of 
these alternate sets of policies, the 
reliance on foreign oil to fill the 
energy gap will first be considered. 


Oil from abroad 


Reliance upon oil supplies from 
a small, troublesome part of the 
world, far from our shores, brings 
up some genuine questions of secu- 
rity of supply, as recent events ‘so 
vividly demonstrate. 

In 1972 imports supplied 30 per- 
cent of our oil demand and 12 per- 
cent of total energy use. Most of 
„those imports came from Canada 
and Venezuela. What is new is that 
for the first time wé must rely on 
countries outside the Western 
Hemisphere for significant growth 
in imports—although in many cases, 
drilling, refining and marketing 
activities are accomplished by 
American companies or companies 
using American capital. As late as 
1972, imports from North Africa and 
the Middle East amounted to less 
than 10 percent of our total oil 
supply. Yet, the more we need to 
import, the more we will become 
dependent upon oil from the Persian 
Gulf, because it is there that the 
great bulk of the world’s reserves 
are. 

We must E question 
-whether we can continue escalat- 
ing the scale of our oil imports 
for many years. The problem is 
deeper than the inflammable mix- 
ture of oil and polities. With less 
than 6 percent of the earth’s people, 
we currently take more than one- 


third of the world’s energy nodis 
tion. Even aside from security and 
‘foreign policy problems, we cannot 
drain the whole earth’s capital stock 
of energy without limit. Other na- 
tions want energy, too. Worldwide 
demand is growing at a rate faster 
even than ours. Before many years 
pass, the question of when the 
world’s oil resources reach their 
peak of annual production will be 
on the horizon. 


Making more 


If energy growth goes on at some- 
thing near present rates, it will take 
a combination of all our current 
supply sources, going in high gear, 
to feed demand. Imports alone can- 
not do it. If we expect our energy 
system to keep us in the prodigal 
style to which we are accustomed, 
then we must rapidly expand all 
forms of domestic energy produc- 
tion, import oil and gas at a high 
level and, where possible, increase 
use efficiencies. We must expect to 
pay much higher prices for our 
energy, because (1) it costs more to 
dig and drill for fuels in difficult, 
inhospitable areas of the earth and 
(2) insistent demand creates better 
opportunities for profit-taking. 

What are our national sources of 
energy supply, and how can they 
be stretched to meet greater and 
greater demand? Oil and gas fur- 
nish 78 percent of our total energy, 
but domestic production of these 
fuels has hit a plateau. We seem to 
have reached a turning point in the 
life span of American petroleum 
resources. . 

To make even moderate 
increases, we will probably need to 
exploit our richest reserves in 
Alaska’s North Slope and in the 
outer continental shelves of the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. The 
Atlantic has not yet been tapped for 
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oil; some Pacific offshore opera- 
tions were shut down after the 
Santa Barbara blowout. 

To many people in coastal areas, 
offshore drilling means massive 
spills, polluted seas and ruined 
beaches. Some of these fears may 
be exaggerated, but the land use 
problems which accompany 
offshore oil production are very 
real. Oil from offshore wells—and 
from supertankers, as well—must 
be unloaded and refined some- 
where: oil companies favor the 
limited land on bays and seashores, 
which is also prized for recreation. 
Unless oil companies work together 
with citizens and environmental 
experts to develop alternatives, 
offshore production can mean that 
terminals, refineries and attendant 
heavy industry will crowd people 
off the last remaining bits of open 
shorelands. 

While petroleum may be peaking 
out, we do have other energy 
sources that are still plentiful. Coal 
furnishes 18 percent of our total 
energy and could supply more, if 
we learn to mine and burn it safely. 
Hydro-power, which is nearly fully 
exploited in most areas, supplies 4 
percent; nuclear energy, despite its 
promise, provides little more than 1 
percent, today. 

Until technology invents some- 
thing better, mainstays for the 
future will be coal, synthetics from 
coal and shale and the atom. It is 
not an easy job to choose among 
these sources on environmental 
grounds, 

The most serious hazards pro- 
duced by coal and shale arise from 
routine day-to-day operations. 
Digging out these fuels by strip 
mining means damage to the land, 
especially in the arid West where 
most of the shale and low sulphur 
coal lie. Genuine reclamation of 


strip-mined land in semidesert 
areas may prove sia a difficult; 
large scale stripping could con- 
tribute to the formation of a new 
Dust Bowl. Above all, burning coal 
is a most significant source of air 
pollution; especially dangerous are 
the submicron particles in coal 
smoke which present-day pollution 
traps cannot catch. The threat to 
human health is not as dramatic as 
that with the atom, but it is far more 
certain. With current technology, 
air pollution is an ugly fact of the 
everyday life of a coal-fired power 
plant. 

Atomic energy has its own dis- 
tinctive hazards. The most difficult 
to assess are the threats of 
unpredictable accidents which 
might release highly radioactive 
gases or plutonium. While such 
accidents are extremely unlikely, 
they would be catastrophic if they 


were to occur. Nuclear safety- 


engineering is exceptionally 
careful, and while the risks are tiny, 
they are not zero. There is also the 
unresolved question of finding a 
way to dispose of the nuclear 
wastes which may have a life span 
of 25,000 years. There is also a fear 
that blackmailers may steal nuclear 
material to make bombs, thus 
inaugurating a new reign of terror 
in the world. 

I do not suggest that we must 
eliminate all hazards before using 
anv form of energy. That is impossi- 
ble in theory, as well as in fact. 
Conflicts between energy use and 
protection of the earth are among 
the most difficult problems with 
which we must deal; possibly, they 
are more resistant to our best efforts 
of reconciliation than are concerns 
with supply, price and foreign 
policy. As our understanding of pol- 
lution control advances from its 
infant stage, we can mitigate the 


A 
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energy-environment conflicts, but 
"we must not expect to make them 
vanish easily. 

Obviously, the benefits of energy 
are so great that we are willing to 
pay for them with considerable 
risks to both our lives, directly, and 
the environment. We lose more 
than 50,000 lives every year 
because of the automobile; yet, 
there are few calls for the abolition 
of cars. Driving a car is a personal 
decision and the costs are borne, in 
part, by those making the decision. 
Choices about energy affect society 
as a whole and future generations, 
as well; the distribution of costs 
and benefits may be only casually 
related. Certainly, we need not 
incur risks to satisfy spendthrift 
use. It seems very willful and fool- 
ish to court unnecessary dangers 
and to harm the earth, perhaps 
beyond repair, by a reckless insis- 
tence on wasteful patterns of 
energy consumption. 


Using less 


We do have the other option: 
slower growth. Shortages can be 
caused just as much by lavish con- 
sumption as by inadequate supply. If 
we take a good look at where our 
energy is going, we will find that 
much of it goes out the window, up 
the stack and through the exhaust 
pipe. 

Cutting back on our energy 
appetite need not mean either halt- 
ing economic growth or settling for 
a Spartan life. We can make very 
significant savings merely by 
attacking wasteful consumption. It 
may take some years to realize the 
full potential, but by 1985 we can 
reduce our energy use by 20 to 30 
percent below current projections 
of 125 quadrillion BTU without 
pulling the plug on our high energy 
way of life. 


To make energy saving count, we 
must cut in the areas where con- 
sumption is substantial. Electric 
toothbrushes and carving knives 
symbolize our lavish use of energy, 
but their actual consumption is 
miniscule. A few end uses account 
for 85 percent of our entire energy 
demand. About 20 percent of the 
total goes to heating and cooling 
buildings. Another 25 percent is 
used for transportation—with one- 
half going to the private automo- 
bile. Manufacturing, primarily in a 
few energy-intensive industries, ' 
accounts for 40 percent of the sum. 
The other 15 percent takes care of 
lighting, heating water and running 
all appliances and mechanical aids 
for homes and places of business— 
from stoves, refrigerators and the 
Xerox to the lowly electric tooth- 
brush. 

Opportunities for major savings 
are ready and waiting. Most build- 
ings are poorly insulated, overlit, 
overheated in winter and over- 
cooled in summer. Good insulation, 
combined with efficient heating 
and cooling systems, could save 20 
to 40 percent in fuel needs for new 
buildings; more modest savings can 
be achieved in older buildings. 
Energy-saving devices, such as 
heat pumps and on-site total energy 
systems, could cut energy require- 
ments still further. None of these 
changes is dependent on exotic 
new developments; the technology 
for all of them exists today. It is 
simply a matter of using what we 
already know to build energy effi- 
ciency into the design of new build- 
ings and into the operation of all 
buildings, new and old. 

Transportation offers still greater 
opportunities for saving. The over- 
sized private car epitomizes our 
waste of energy. The idea of riding 
in a carriage behind a team of three 
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hundred horses seems preposterous 
. even for a king, yet a goodly 
number of plain Americans use the 


~ mechanical equivalent to take them 


` to work each day. A shift to smaller, 
 thriftier cars could double our 
miles per gallon. This change, 
alone, would save about 4 million 
‘barrels of oil a day. That is approx- 
imately twice the amount the 
' Alaska pipeline would bring in. 
Better still, public, mass transporta- 
tion could cut per capita consump- 


tion down to one-fourth of current 
. levels. Airplanes are even worse ~ 


‘energy gluttons than cars; for inter- 
mediate trips of a few hundred 
miles, high speed trains could pro- 
‘vide service almost as fast as 
planes, at less than one-third the 
energy expenditure per person. In 
energy terms, railroads and barge 
lines can move freight several 
times as efficiently as trucks. 

Opportunities for saving in 
industry are very significant, but 
only now are beginning to be 
-explored. In the past, energy prices 
have been so low and such a small 
proportion of total product costs 
that management had little incen- 
tive to exercise energy frugality. 
Promotional rates which give major 
users big discounts on gas and elec- 
tricity encourage lavish use. Market 
forces have exerted very little pres- 
>. sure on industry to invest in 
- energy-saving technology—or even 
to turn off the lights. 

Shortages have begun to exert 
that pressure; rising energy prices 
may add to it. Both big steel and 
big aluminum have recently per- 
fected new methods which could 
achieve very marked energy 
savings—30 percent in the case of 
. aluminum. Experienced firms say 
that industry’s annual energy bill 
could be trimmed 10 to 15 percent 
by improvements in efficiency. 
Redesigning utility rates to put the 


brunt of rate increases on the large 
consumer would reinforce the 
trend. Such a policy would also 
help to protect the small, residen- 


tial customer who often pays the 


highest unit rate under the present 
system and faces real hardship if 
his energy bills rise with the 
general inflationary tide. Recycling: 
can make another major contribu- 
tion to.energy frugality, because it 
takes much less energy to recycle 
many metals than it does to pro- 
duce them from raw ore. 

Careless waste at the point of 
consumption is matched by mas- 
sive losses in extracting fuels from 
the earth and in converting them to 
electricity, gasoline or fuel oil. We 
leave a large fraction of both oil and 
coal in the ground because it is not 
economically attractive to recover 
more. We lose two-thirds of the 
energy content of our fuels when 
we convert them into electricity. 
Some losses are inevitable in the 
conversion process. However, we . 
can minimize the losses by using 
more efficient methods of generat- 
ing power and by locating plants 
where waste heat can be captured 
and put to beneficial use. For 
example, total energy installations 
in shopping centers could furnish 
electric power and, at the same 
time, heat and cool buildings in the 
center with waste heat from power 
production. 

We have hardly tapped the pos- 
sibilities for greater efficiency in 
energy use. While energy'’s age of 
plenty lasted, we had little incen- 
tive to invest engineering talent in 
a serious search for conservation, as 
a primary objective. Certainly, the 
incentive and the potential exist 
today. We have not begun to 
explore the possible uses for pres- 
ently known insulating materials 
which can keep a cup of coffee hot 
for 2,000 years. Nor have we seri-_ 


t r 


ously tried to improve methods for 
making process steam, an industrial 
use of energy Which takes 17 per- 
cent of our total energy consump- 
tion. Basic research in applying the 


. heat pump principle to making proc- 


ess steam could conceivably pay 


-off in very large energy savings. 


FIXING THE RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
ENERGY POLICIES 


At this time, energy conservation 
is not only a wise choice, but an 
essential one. Letting unlimited 
demand dictate our energy deci- 
sions simply costs too much in 
terms of shortages, pollution and 
foreign policy problems. But effec- 


- tive conservation will not take 


place automatically: If prices rise in 
response to scarcity, the invisible 
hand of market forces will promote 
some energy savings, since higher 
prices are a natural curb on 
demand. Scarcities themselves spur 
planning to save energy. Yet, a mis- 
placed faith in laissez-faire could 
be just an excuse for failure to act 
responsibly. 

The responsibility for leadership 
in forming sensible energy policies 
rests heavily upon the federal gov- 
ernment. If the government turns 
its back on the policies of promo- 
tion and actively adopts a conser- 
vationist stance, a great many 
energy decisions will flow from. this 
fundamental choice. Where govern- 
ment agencies fix utility rates, the 
rate design should promote thrift, 
not waste of energy. Tax allow- 
ances and subsidies should foster 
conservation, not-depletion. Fed- 
eral oil leases might contain clauses 
requiring secondary and tertiary re- 
covery. A truth-in-energy law could 
help to educate consumers by re- 
quiring a statement of what the 
energy bill will be for air-condi- 
tioners, cars and homes. The Fed- 
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eral Housing Administration could 
demand full, economical insulation 
for homes, as a condition for financ- 
ing; local governments might im- 
prove building codes and regula- 
tions.to make sure that good insula- 
tion and design save energy. 

It is equally important that the 
government act responsibly to bol- 
ster competition in the energy 
industry while the stress of scar- 
cities is tending to weaken com- 
petitive forces. Measures to allocate 
scarce oil and gasoline fairly are 
essential if independent retailers 
are not to be driven to the wall. 

Industry and government must 
share the responsibility for assuring 
that adequate fuel is available for 
genuine needs. We should not wait 
until farmers cannot plow their 
fields for lack of gasoline for trac- 
tors or construction halts for want of 
fuel for cranes and piledrivers. No 
one is eager for greater government 
interference and regulation, but the 
nation really cannot live in a vac- 
uum when it comes to'responsibil- 
ity for supply. | 

Conventional wisdom in the 
energy industry holds that more 
incentives will cure the steady wors- 
ening of supplies and weakening 
of competition; this means: exempt 
the industry from inflation controls, 
relax environmental safeguards and 
provide more tax breaks. These are 
not the only possible, responses to 
the fuels crunch. Instead, if the 
industry can not meet the public 
demand for more and cleaner 
energy, the public might demand 
stronger regulation or go into the 
business, itself, by developing the 
fuels on federal lands. A healthy 
state of competition and a commit- 
ment by industry to supply the 
nation’s fuel needs are really the 
industry's best safeguards against 
government interference. 

No matter how well industry 
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responds to this challenge, and no 
matter how well we learn the les- 
sons of energy efficiency, the world 
still needs new, more abundant 
sources of nonpolluting energy. 
Even the present level of world 
consumption requires vast quan- 
tities of energy; the majority of all 
people on earth are still energy 
starved. Massive research and 
development for new energy 
sources and for better, cleaner use 
of the ones we already have is a 
true necessity. Yet, at least for the 
past decade, we have fallen far 
short of the need; we are presently 
suffering the consequences of that 
neglect. 

Both government and industry 
have shirked what is perhaps their 
most important energy respon- 
sibility. Research efforts for solar 
power, geothermal energy and 
environmentally acceptable de- 
velopment of shale oil are still in 
their infancy. Only nuclear 
research has been well funded. 
Recent federal initiatives give us 
reason to hope that an acrosés- 
the-board program may finally get 
on the road. 

We tend to forget that it takes a 
very long time indeed to develop 
new energy sources. Our past neg- 
lect will take a generation to rectify. 
A diversified, well-funded research 
program will require decades of 
dogged determination. We must get 
the program rolling and give it the 
highest national priority in the 
decades to come. l 


CONCLUSIONS 


When we make forecasts of the 
future in energy supplies and 
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demand, we are on dubious 
ground. We have been grossly 
wrong often enough in the past. 
Historically, we have underes- 
timated the demand for energy, but 
those who now project a continua- 
tion of today’s rapid growth may be 
erring on the opposite side. 

It is possible that market forces 
may slow down demand con- 
siderably; and the recent turn- 
around in population growth may 
be felt in a few years as a tapering- 
off in energy demand. On the other 
hand, inventions and social trends 
we cannot foresee may tend towards 
heightened demand. 

The important point is that we 
are not at the mercy of energy 
growth trends. They are not a Pro- 
crustean bed into which.we must 
fit, regardless of common sense. 
We can shape energy demand by our 
own conscious, responsible deci- 
sions. We are free to choose slower 
growth instead of a frantic assault 
on our land and offshore waters to 
force out our remaining stores of 
fuel. In any case, draining America 
first is no permanent solution to our 
problem of matching supply with 
demand. Such a course could only 
assure greater dependence on 
foreign sources in future years, 
when we are drained dry. An ag- 
gressive conservation program not 
only helps avert an immediate 
energy crisis by easing shortages, 
but it also helps both to hold prices 
within bounds and to keep the 
earth habitable. Perhaps most 
importantly, it buys invaluable time 
for research and development of 
cleaner, more renewable sources 
for the United States demand, as 
well as for the unmet energy needs 
of the world. 


The Promise of Nuclear Energy 
By James T. RAMEY 


ABSTRACT: Nuclear energy offers important benefits in 
helping to meet the nation’s future energy needs: it helps con- 
serve other fuels for purposes for which they are uniquely 
suited; it provides a competitive source of energy with costs 
which do not vary appreciably with location; it significantly 
reduces the problem of air pollution and has other important 
environmental advantages; it is a positive element in our 
foreign trade; and it provides freedom from overreliance on 
foreign energy sources. While coal, oil and gas are projected 
to continue sharing in the growth of the energy market, 
nuclear energy can, and must, make a vital contribution 
towards meeting our future energy requirements in a safe 
and environmentally acceptable manner. Although the 
emerging nuclear industry is going through a difficult period 
of growing pains, it is basically healthy; the future of nuclear 
energy is bright. Throughout our nation, there is a basic ap- 
preciation of the fact that our social and economic system 
requires the continuing availability and proper utilization of 
clean energy supplies. There is also a growing awareness of 
the need for decisive actions to assure that our future energy 
requirements are met while the quality of our environment 
is simultaneously protected and enhanced. In the years 
ahead, while we should continue to explore the potential of 
new energy sources, we will need to rely on energy supplies 
which can be efficiently produced from every practical source. 
Each of these sources must be used in the most optimum 
fashion, consistent with environmental considerations. 


James T. Ramey was Commissioner of the United States Atomic Energy Com- 
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T IS,now more than thirty years 
since the successful operation of 


-Chicago Pile No. 1 on December 2, 


1942—the first time man achieved a 
self-sustaining fission chain reac- 
tion. Nuclear power has come a long 
way since that pioneering achieve- 
ment. It has been a long and difficult 
effort requiring close cooperation 
among universities, the Atomic 
Energy Commission (AEC) national 
laboratories, industry and govern- 
ment. Some of the highlights of this 
effort follow. 


HISTORICAL REVIEW OF THE 
UNITED STATES NUCLEAR 
POWER PROGRAM 


During the late 1940s, the AEC 
began its experimental power reac- 
tor program which involved rela- 
tively basic work. One outgrowth of 
this program was the experimental 
breeder reactor-I (EBR-I) at the 
National Reactor Testing Station 
(NRTS) in Idaho, which produced 
the world’s first electricity from 
nuclear energy in 1951. A number of 
other power reactor experiments 
were built and operated in the 1950s. 

These early experimental plants 
were undertaken largely by AEC 
laboratories and contractor installa- 
tions. The enactment of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, which per- 
mitted private ownership of reac- 
tors and private use of nuclear fuel 
under leasing arrangements, 
ushered in the next stage of the 


_ industrial development of nuclear 


power. It also established provisions 
for declassification of data needed 


for nuclear power development. 


The year 1957 was significant 
because it marked the initial opera- 
tion of a 60,000 kilowatt prototype 
nuclear power plant: the pressurized 
water reactor. This AEC owned 
reactor facility, at Shippingport, 


Pennsylvania, built under a co- 
operative agreement with the 
Duquesne Power Company, was 
the nation’s first large scale civilian 
nuclear reactor. 

Although it had been hoped that 
under the 1954 Act nuclear power 
development would be largely 
privately financed, continued and 
augmented government support 
was found to be necessary. The 
AEC Power Demonstration Reactor 
Program (PDRP), begun in 1955, 
invited industry to join with the 
AEC to develop power reactors. 
There have been several stages in 
this program; over the years, it has 
reflected the coordinated efforts of . 
the AEC, the electric utilities and 
the reactor manufacturers in con- 
structing and operating demonstra- 
tion plants on actual utility systems. 

In 1958 the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy of the Congress 
published a report, prepared by its 
staff with the advice of consultants, 
recommending objectives for an 
expanded nuclear power program - 
and various steps which might be 
taken in furtherance of such a pro- 
gram.1 The years 1957 to 1963 saw 
the initial operation of several 
demonstration nuclear power units 
with power outputs up to about 
200,000 kilowatts. Some of these 
were built under the joint demon- 
stration program, and some were 
privately financed. The Yankee 
reactor in Massachusetts, the Dres- 
den reactor in Illinois and the 
Indian Point reactor in New York 
were typical examples of such 
units. 

The general arrangements in the 


l. U.S., Congress, Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, “Proposed Expanded 
Civilian Nuclear Power Program,” report 
prepared by the staff of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy (Washington, D.C.: 
Government Printing Office, August 1958). 
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AEC demonstration program were 
specifically modified in 1962 to 
encourage support of power reac- 
tors in larger sizes—above 400,000 


‘kilowatts. This phase „of the pro- 


gram included the Connecticut 
Yankee and the San Onofre 
(California) plants which went into 
operation in early 1968. It was this 
increase in size and the competi- 
tion between the two big atomic 
equipment companies which 
enabled atomic power plants to 
move into competion with fossil 
fueled—that is, coal and oil—plants 
in the 1963 to 1968 period.” 

The year 1962 also marked the 
publication—and submission to 
President Kennedy—of an authori- 
tative report on the state of the 
civilian power program. The AEC 
report? provided an overall com- 
prehensive plan for the develop- 
ment of nuclear power in the United 
States. It laid out four basic 
objectives: 


The demonstration of economic nuclear 
power by assuring the construction of 
plants incorporating the presently most 
competitive reactor types. 


The early establishment of a self 
sufficient and growing nuclear power 
industry that will assume an increasing 
share of the development costs. 


The development of improved converter 
and, later, breeder reactors to convert 
the fertile isotopes to fissionable ones, 
thus making available the full potential 
of the nuclear fuels. 


2. James T. Ramey, “Reminiscences on 
the Atomic Energy Program: A Look Back- 
ward With Some Forward Implications” 
(Paper delivered at a Briefing Conference on 
Nuclear Power, Washington, D.C., February 
13, 1967), AEC Press Release IN-756. 

3. U.S., Atomic Energy Commission, 
“Civilian Nuclear Power: A Report to the 
President—-1962”" (Washington, D.C.: 
Government Printing Office, November 
1962). 


The maintenance of U.S. technological 
leadership in the world. by means of a 
vigorous domestic nuclear power pro- 
gram and appropriate cooperation with, 
and assistance to,.our friends abroad. 


Over the years since the publica- 
tion of the 1962 report, these four 
objectives have served well in pro- 
viding overall focus and direction 
to the United States nuclear power 
development program. 

In 1963 the results of all these 
various reactor programs were 
embodied in commitments by 
private utilities to build the Oyster 
Creek plant in New Jersey and the 
Niagara Mohawk plant in New 
York, with favorable projected 
economics and without government 
assistance. These plants were in 
the 500,000 to 600,000 kilowatt 
range. It was becoming clear that 
the utility industry considered 
economic nuclear power near at 
hand. 

The first large wave of nuclear 
power plant orders began in 1965, 
when seven nuclear power plants 
were purchased; twenty more nu- 
clear plants were ordered in 1966 
and thirty plants in 1967. The orders 
dropped to fourteen plants in 1968 
and to seven in 1969 due to a 
number of factors, including the 
traditional cyclic buying pattern of 
United States utilities. The orders 
then increased again to fourteen 
plants in 1970, twenty plants in 
1971 and thirty-five plants in 1972. 
By the end of 1972 some one- 
hundred sixty-seven plants, with a 
total capacity of about 143 million 
kilowatts, had been ordered. 

In 1967 the AEC issued the 1967 
supplement* to the 1962 report to 


4. U.S., Atomic Energy Commission, 
“The 1967 Supplement to the 1962 Report 
to the President on Civilian Nuclear Power” 
(Washington, D.C.: Government Printing 
Office, February 1967). 
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the president which reaffirmed the 
soundness of the basic objectives 
stated in the earlier report and 
established the liquid metal fast 
breeder reactor as the highest prior- 
ity advanced program. In 1971 
President Nixon sent his first energy 
message® to the Congress wherein 
he emphasized the importance of 
nuclear power as one of the promis- 
ing options for meeting the nation’s 
future clean energy needs. In 1973 
the president, in his second energy 
message,® reaffirmed nuclear 
energy’s role as the major alterna- 
tive to fossil fuel energy for the 
remainder of the century. 


PROJECTIONS OF THE FUTURE ROLE 
oF NUCLEAR POWER 


In discussing the promise of nu- 
clear power, it is important to look 
in retrospect at our earlier expecta- 
tions for nuclear growth and to 
examine the present basis for our 
forecasts. The 1962 report to the 
president promised that reactor 
development “would bring nuclear 
power to a competitive status with 
conventional power throughout 
most of the country during the 
1970's, and would make breeder 
reactors economically attractive by 
the 1980's.” This promise is being 
met. The estimate in the 1967 sup- 
plement for electric generating 
capacity was “that 23 to 30 percent 
will be nuclear in 1980 and about 
50 percent in 2000,” and that the 
most likely estimate of nuclear 
capacity in 1980 would be 95 mil- 


5. President’s 1971 Message to Congress 
on Energy, Office of White House Press Sec- 
retary, June 4, 1971, pages 3-4, 8-9. 

6. President's 1973 Message to Congress 
on Energy, Office of the White House Press 
Secretary, April 18, 1973, pages 9-10, 15-16. 
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lion kilowatts.” The most recently 
revised AEC forecast® of 132 mil- 
lion kilowatts by 1980 demonstrates 
that those earlier expectations 
were, if anything, too modest. 

At the same time as the 1967 
estimates were being prepared, 
there occurred a rapid expansion of 
nuclear plant orders; the sub- 
sequent projections became even 
more optimistic. On the other hand, 
the problems of building the plants 
and getting them operating 
mounted with the growing number 
of projects underway. The technical 
and managerial burdens became 
more difficult with both the 
changes in the scale and specifica- 
tions of the plants and the need to 
comply with unanticipated environ- 
mental regulations. These develop- 
ments have caused delays in nu- 
clear plants and have led to some 
revisions in the latter-day projec- 
tions of nuclear growth.” 

The AEC’s current forecast pro- 
jects as most likely a nuclear capac- 
ity of 132 million kilowatts in 1980, 
500 million kilowatts in 1990 and 
1,200 million kilowatts in 2000. 
Thus, by 1980, as much as 25 per- 
cent of our electric power and 


7. The Edison Electric Institute forecast 
at that time was for 113 million kilowatts 
installed by 1980. 

8&8. U.S., Atomic Energy Commission, 
Office of Planning and Analysis, “Nuclear 
Power, 1973-2000,” WASH-1139 (72), De- 
cember 1, 1972. 

9. A number of observers have suggested 
that the forecasts of nuclear power propo- 
nents have been too rosy in their presenta- 
tion of nuclear power growth and that, as a 
result, insufficient investment was made in 
the early 1960s for expanding facilities for 
coal production and transportation. In point 
of actual fact, AEC and other responsible 
forecasts have been modest and a wide vari- 
ety of conditions were responsible for the 
coal shortages in recent years. 
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nearly 10 percent of our total 
energy could be from nuclear 
plants. By 2000, the installed nu- 
clear capacity is projected to be 
eighty times larger than that in 1972, 
and nuclear plants may represent 
more than 50 percent of the installed 
electrical capacity and more than 
70 percent of the generated 
kilowatt-hours. 

The capital expenditures 
associated with these projections 
will be relatively greater than pre- 
viously experienced by utilities 
because of the higher cost per 
kilowatt of nuclear capacity. 
Evaluated in 1973 dollars, the total 
investment in nuclear plants 
through 2000 could amount to more 
than 450 billion dollars. This 
investment cost could be as much 
as 25 percent greater than new fos- 
sil plants would cost for the same 
capacity. However, the higher capi- 
tal costs for nuclear plants are more 
than offset by the fuel savings 
which result from the use of 
uranium instead of fossil fuels. The 
fuel savings can be expected to 
increase in the future as the fossil 
fuels continue to rise in price. The 
nuclear fuel cycle, on.the other 
hand, is less sensitive to increased 
prices for raw materials; with a suc- 
cessful breeder reactor, the fuel 
costs will be relatively small. 

The growth in demand for elec- 
tric energy is likely to continue 
even in the face of rising fuel costs 
and is unlikely to slow down sim- 
ply because one source of supply is 
curtailed. Consequently, if nuclear 
power fails to achieve its potential, 
some other form of energy will 
have to fill the gap. When one con- 
siders that a large portion of the 
projected capacity in 2000 will con- 
sist of breeder reactors with their 
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tremendous advantage in energy re- 
source conservation, conventional 
fuel substitution for any nuclear 
generating deficiencies is not an 
attractive alternative. 


POTENTIAL CONTRIBUTIONS OF 
NUCLEAR ENERGY 


A number of interrelated reasons! 
can be given for projecting that 
nuclear power will play an ever 
increasing role in meeting the 
nation’s energy needs in the next 
three decades and in the more dis- 
tant future. Several of these are a 
consequence of the concentrated 
energy density of nuclear fuels— 
that is, one pound of uranium 
has the energy equivalent potential 
of about 3 million pounds of coal. 

Nuclear power has provided a 
competitive new source of energy 
which promises a limit on the 
future trend of advancing energy 
costs. Nuclear power plants require 
fuel in manufactured form only in 
amounts measured in tens of tons 
each year; this is insignificant in 
comparison with a coal-fired power 
plant which requires millions of 
tons of fuel each year. Nuclear 
power economics do not vary 
appreciably with geographic 
location—a factor important in 
regions which do not have ready 
access to fossil fuel sources. 
Because there is still room for 
further advances through research 
and development, nuclear power 
offers the potential of improved 
operating economics. 


10. The benefits of the United States nu- 
clear power program and its resources base 
are discussed at length in the AEC’s report 
to the president of 1962 and its supplement 
of 1967 and in numerous other papers and 
testimony before the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 
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A related reason for the applica- 
tion of nuclear power has been that 
while United States resources of 
fossil fuels—particularly coal—are 
large, they are nonetheless finite 
and will ultimately be exhausted. 
Once gone, fossil fuels cannot be 
replaced. Consideration must be 
given to the conservation of an 
appropriate portion of these fossil 
resources for use in transportation, 
for the production of chemicals, 
rubber, plastics and lubricants and 
for defense purposes. 

The potential amount of energy 
in nuclear fuel resources is many 
hundreds of times that of the most 
optimistic estimates of fossil fuel 
resources. By using breeder reac- 
tors, it will be possible to use 
essentially the total energy content 
of uranium and thorium deposits. 
These resources could supply as 
much energy as this country can 
use for many centuries to come. 

Nuclear power also offers a 
number of environmental advan- 
tages over alternate sources of 
energy. No combustion products 
are produced as a result of the 
fission process, although—as will 
be discussed—radioactive wastes 
are produced. The absence of air- 
borne pollution products is one of 
the primary reasons utilities have 
_chosen nuclear power. The high 
concentration of energy in nuclear 
fuels makes unnecessary the trans- 
portation of large quantities of 
fuels, such as coal or oil, over long 
distances; the attendant problems 
of spills and other environmental 
impacts are thus avoided. 

The obvious national security dan- 
gers, as well as the balance of 
payments problem, have caused 
widespread concern over the 
increasing reliance of the United 
States on foreign oil and gas sup- 
plies. Nuclear power—a domestic 
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energy source—is a positive ele- 
ment in our foreign trade through 
sales of uranium enriching services, 
as well as American reactor systems 
and components. 


THE PRESENT SITUATION 


A significant private industry has 
been established to supply and 
build nuclear plants; the nation is 
becoming increasingly dependent 
upon nuclear power for the provi- 
sion of a significant share of its 
growing electrical energy require- 
ments. As of June 1973, thirty-four 
nuclear power plants, with a total 
capacity of about 19 million 
kilowatts, are in operation. The 
operating performance of these 
plants—upon completion of their 
initial maturing periods—has been 
generally satisfactory. The safety 
record has been particularly out- - 
standing. 

On the other hand, there is no 
question that the introduction of 
nuclear power in the United States 
has encountered some significant 
problems. For instance, building 
nuclear plants in accordance with 
the rigorous engineering standards 
which must be met has involved 
some delays. There have been 
other factors, such as management, 
labor and delivery problems. Con- 
sequently, not all of the many nu- 
clear plants now under construction, 
or on order, will begin operation at 
the time they were originally 
scheduled to do so. It is small com- 
fort to the American public that fos- 
sil fuel plants of large size and 
advanced design are encountering 
similar difficulties. 

These considerations. have 
emphasized the need to press, as 
the AEC has, for: (1) the prompt 
development and disciplined use of 
engineering standards, (2) exacting 
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quality assurance programs and (3) 
the assignment of the most experi- 
enced technical and management 
personnel to power plant projects.™ 
Taken as a whole, the problems 
being encountered indicate the 
need for substantially strengthened 
management. This need extends to 
all those sectors of the energy 
industry which are involved in the 
design, construction and operation 
of nuclear—and fossil—power 
plants. ) 

A further development which has 
become an important factor in the 
United States nuclear power pro- 
gram over the past several years is 
the increased concern of the Ameri- 
can public about the safety and 
environmental impact of modern 
technologies. The aspects of ‘nu- 
clear power plants which are of 
prime. concern include: the thermal 
effects resulting from the discharge 
of power plant cooling water into a 
nearby lake, river or estuary; the 
controlled release of low level 
radioactive effluents; the potential 
release of radioactivity as a result of 
a catastrophic reactor accident; and 
the necessary storage of high level 
radioactive wastes. 

The thermal effects problem is, 
of course, not unique to nuclear 
power. All types of steam-electric 
generating plants reject more heat 
to the environment than they con- 
vert to electric power. Present-day 
nuclear power plants release from 
30 to 50 percent more heat to the 
environment than do modern fossil- 
fueled plants. The thermal effects 
associated with the release of this 
heat may be detrimental, beneficial 
or insignificant, depending on the 


11. James T. Ramey, “Quality Assurance: 
Translating Doctrine into Action” (Paper pre- 
sented at the Thirty-fifth Annual American 
Power Conference, Chicago, Illinois, May 8, 
1973), AEC Press Release S-9-73. 
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specific site and design measures. 
For example, utilities have re- 
sponded to increasingly stringent 
temperature standards for natural 
bodies of water by moving to alter- 
nate cooling methods, such as cool- 
ing towers and ponds. 

The second general concern 
relates to the impact of the normal 
releases, under well-controlled and 
carefully monitored conditions, of 
low levels of radioactivity. These 
releases have generally been well 
below the general natural back- 
ground radiation which all persons 
experience and less than a few per- 
cent of the AEC limits, which are 
based on radiation protection 
guidelines applicable to all federal 
agencies. 

Several years ago, the adequacy 
of the radiation protection stand- 
ards was challenged on the grounds 
that the routine releases of radio- 
activity from nuclear power plants 
would result in a large increase 
in cancer incidence or infant 
mortality. The critics who made 
these charges were particularly 
concerned about the increase 
in low level effluents which 
they believed would occur as 
more and more nuclear power 
plants went into operation. While 
this issue caused highly emotional 
discussions only a few years ago, it 
has now been virtually laid to rest. 
The National Academy of Sciences 
recently completed a two-year 
review?!” of radiation protection 
standards and has indicated that the 
estimates of cancer incidence by 
the critics are much too high. In 


12. “The Effects on Populations of 
Exposure to Low Levels of Ionizing 
Radiation,” report prepared by the Advisory 
Committee on the Biological Effects of 
Ionizing Radiation (BEIR) (Washington, 
D.C.: National Academy of Sciences—Na- 
tional Research Council, November 1972). 
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addition, the AEC’s radiation protec- 
tion guides have been modified to 
-specify numerical guidance for 
assuring that releases are kept as 
“low as practicable,” in accordance 
with a long-standing policy.} 
Finally, the AEC has completed 
and published a comprehensive 
study!4 which carefully documents 
the fact that radiation from the large 
number of nuclear facilities which 
will operate in the year 2000 will 
continue to be only a small percent 
of natural background radiation to 
which all humans are exposed. 

Another public concern has been 
with reactor safety and the possibil- 
ity of serious accidents at nuclear 
plants. However, experience has 
shown that the nuclear industry has 
been, and is, one of the safest 
industries in the nation. In large 
part, this has resulted from the fact 
that, unlike most other industries, 
the nuclear industry has adopted 
rigid safety controls before any seri- 
ous accidents had occurred. Safety 
has been the watchword from the 
beginning. 

Primary assurance of safety in a 
nuclear power plant is provided by 
the correct design, construction and 
operation of the reactor. Extensive 
and systematic quality assurance 
procedures are required and 
applied at every step to provide the 
needed verification of plant safety. 
The AEC has a rigorous four-step 
licensing process to review, and 
assure the safety of, nuclear power 
plants. These reviews take into 
account the possibility that devia- 

13. Proposed “As Low As Practicable” 
Amendment to 10 CFR 50, Federal Register, 
36, no. 111 (June 9, 1971), p. 11,113. 

14. U.S., Atomic Energy Commission, 
Division of Reactor Development and Tech- 
nology, “The Potential Radiological Implica- 
tions of Nuclear Facilities in the Upper Mis- 


sissippi River Basin in the Year 2000,” 
WASH-1209, January 1973. 


tions from normal reactor operation 
can occur; because of this fact, 
additional protective systems and 
backup safety features are pro- 
vided. For example, backup sys- 
tems are installed to provide water 
to the core in the unlikely event 
that a large pipe might break, thus, 
interrupting the flow of cooling 
water to the nuclear fuel. These par- 
ticular backup devices are called 
emergency core cooling systems. 
Over the past two years various 
individuals and groups intervened 
in a number of reactor licensing 
cases, criticizing the adequacy of 
these systems. A prolonged public 
rule-making hearing was held on 
this matter, during which the views 
of all parties were considered. The 
record of these hearings will be sub- 
mitted to the commission for its 
consideration later this year. 
Significant concern has also been 
expressed about the disposal of the 
high level radioactive wastes which 
remain after the reprocessing of 
nuclear fuel elements. It should be 
noted that neither the reprocessing 
nor the storage of these wastes is 
conducted at the sites of the nu- 
clear generating stations. To date, 
the wastes have largely been stored 
in underground tanks. This method 
has been used to isolate the 
radioactivity until more permanent, 
management methods are selected. 
Plans are now being developed to 
build engineered surface facilities 
for storage of solidified, high level 
radioactive commercial wastes over 
an extended interim period—for 
centuries, if necessary. These plans 
are consistent with the AEC 
policy on high level radioactivity 


15. Policy Relating to the Siting of Fuel 
Reprocessing Plants and Related Waste 
Management Facilities, 10 CFR 50, 
Appendix F (adopted by AEC in February 
1971). 
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waste handling, which was adopted 
in 1971. These facilities will be 
so designed that the wastes can be 
safely isolated; however, they can 
be retrieved if necessary. The feasi- 
bility of permanently disposing the 
wastes in underground salt deposits 
or other geologic formations is 
being investigated. The radioactive 
waste storage problem is not one of 
volume; for example, it has been 
estimated that the total waste 
accumulated by the year 2000 
could be stored in vaults occupying 
less than a few hundred acres of 
land. 

Without in any way minimizing 
the concerns just summarized, 
one’s examination of the total 
energy picture leads to optimism 
about nuclear power. While the 
emerging nuclear industry may be 
going through a trying period of 
growing pains, it is basically 
healthy; the future outlook is good. 
Moreover, past experience gives 
one confidence that the environ- 
mental effects associated with nu- 
clear power are manageable and that 
the risks to the public are minimal, 
especially when compared to alter- 
native methods of obtaining 
energy. | 


ADVANCED REACTOR PROGRAM 


On a longer term basis, the 
development of a new nuclear 
power technology will be crucial in 
view of the increasing dependence 
on electrical energy. Present-day 
light water type nuclear reactors 
—while they have many advan- 
tageous characteristics—extract 
only about 1 percent of the energy 
potentially available from nuclear 
fuel. Fortunately, the breeder reac- 
tor can produce more fissionable 
nuclear fuel material than it con- 
sumes in the fuel elements. This 


seemingly impossible feat is made 
possible by a nonfissionable iso- 
tope of uranium, U-238, which 
may be placed near the reactor core 
of a breeder reactor where it is con- 
verted by neutron bombardment to 
the artificial element plutonium. 
Plutonium is fissionable and suit- 
able for use as a réactor fuel. The 
development of an efficient breeder 
reactor will minimize the dissipa- 
tion of our resources and reduce ad- 
verse impacts on the environment. 

In the 1971 energy message,}® 
the Nixon administration commit- 
ted the United States to completing 
the successful demonstration of the 
liquid metal fast breeder reactor by 
1980. The message indicated that: 
“Our best hope today for meeting 
the Nation’s growing demand for 
economical clean energy lies with 
the fast breeder reactor.” The 
national commitment to the fast 
breeder reactor was reemphasized 
in the administration’s 1973 energy 
message.!7 It should also be noted 
that the fast breeder has received 
widespread endorsement by the 
Congress, as well as from the 
energy industry. 

Breeder reactors will extract up 
to fifty times the amount of energy 
from a given amount of uranium 
than can be extracted by light water 
reactors; they will thus greatly ex- 
tend the nation’s energy resources. 
In addition to utilizing uranium 
more efficiently, breeder reactors 
will be much less sensitive to raw 
material prices than light water 
reactors. 

About five years ago, recognizing 
the many important implications of 
both the large scale commitment to 
the commercial light water reactors 


16. President’s 1971 Message to Congress 
on Energy. 

17. President’s 1973 Message to Congress 
on Energy. 
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and the benefits associated with the 
breeder, an intensive development 
program was undertaken by the 
AEC aimed at making the fast 
breeder type of reactor a commer- 
cial reality. Because of the many 
pressing national funding needs, 
- the effort was focused on one 
breeder system: the liquid metal 


-- fast breeder reactor (LMFBR). 


A keystone in the AEC efforts 
—as -was the case with the de- 
velopment of light water reactors 
—will be the cooperation of govern- 
‘ment and industry in undertaking 
LMFBR demonstration plants. 
-Plans are well underway for the 
first plant, which is to be built at a 
site in the Tennessee Valley. The 
plant will have a capacity of about 
400,000 kilowatts and the estimated 
cost of the project is about 700 mil- 
lion dollars. 

Following the demonstration 
plant program and the accumula- 
tion of additional technical know- 
ledge and engineering capability, it 
_will be possible to initiate design of 
larger LMFBR plants in the mil- 
lion kilowatt size range. During 
the early to middle 1980s, it is 
expected that significant commit- 
ments will be made for the con- 
struction of large commercial size 
LMFBR plants. Thus, in the late 
1980s, this concept will be 
introduced into the power economy 
in a significant way, and a viable 
breeder industry will help meet the 
. future, long term energy needs of 
the nation. 

Experience has clearly shown 
that the development of nuclear 
power from a new energy concept 
through the stages of research 
and development, (R and D), ex- 
perimentation, demonstration and, 
finally, to large scale commer- 
cial utilization is a difficult and 
expensive undertaking, particularly 
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during the end of the developmen- 
tal process.18 In developing the 
light water reactor for civilian 
power production, the AEC spent 
about 1.5 billion dollars over 
approximately twenty-five years; in 
addition, another 2 billion dollars 
was spent for naval light water reac- 
tor development work, which has 
been of major benefit to the civilian 
power program. The nuclear indus- 
try expended a considerable sum 
of development funds. The breeder 
development program is expected 
to follow a similar course. In the 
case of the LMFBR, the AEC has 
spent about 1.3 billion dollars to 
date; long range planning calls for 
an additional outlay of about 3 bil- 
lion dollars in government funds 
and a substantial amount of private 
funds to be spent through 1986 to 
bring the concept to commercial 
fruition. 

Though priority has been given 
to the LMFBR, investigations are 
continuing on other advanced reac- 
tors which have an important 
potential for increased fuel utiliza- 
tion or breeding. These include the 
light water breeder reactor (LWBR) 
which is intended to improve sig- 
nificantly fuel utilization in exist- 
ing, and future, light water reactors 
and the gas cooled fast reactor 
(GCFR) which utilizes gas, rather 
than the sodium used in the 
LMFBR, as a coolant. In addition, 
there is one other concept: the high 
temperature gas-cooled reactor 
(HTGR) which is just on the 
threshold of the commercial stage. 
Although not a breeder, the HTGR 
offers substantial improvement in 
fuel utilization and offers other 
advantages because of its high ther- 
mal efficiency. 

18. James T. Ramey, Statement before 


Senate Committee on Commerce, March 15, 
1972, 


NUCLEAR ENERGY 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


In a sense, efforts for utilizing the 
full potential of nuclear energy 
have just begun. The future of nu- 
clear energy can be as revolutionary 
as any major industrial change in 
history. 

Several feasibility studies con- 
cerning the use of nuclear reactors 
for power generation in combina- 
tion with desalting of water have 
confirmed the great potential of this 
application.!9 The tremendous 
urban, and ultimately agricultural, 
need for fresh water is a basic prob- 
lem; desalting is the only method 
available for creating a new supply 
of fresh water. Along with 
technological advances required for 
increased size of facilities, desalt- 
ing needs a reliable and economic 
energy source. 

A natural extension of the desalt- 
ing facility is the concept of an 
entire nuclear energy center utiliz- 
ing the nuclear plant steam to pro- 
duce: (1) electricity and water, (2) 
process heat for manufacturing, 
central steam heat, soil warming in 
agriculture and heated aquaculture 
facilities. The concept of the nu- 
clear energy center calls for sur- 
rounding the nuclear plant with 
facilities which produce industrial 
products, such as aluminum, fer- 
tilizers and chemicals, which 
require large amounts of electric 
power. The complex would also 
include large scale desalting for a 
highly intensified program of 
irrigating food crops. Waste heat 
could be effectively utilized in 
agriculture and aquaculture to 


19. James T. Ramey and R. Philip Ham- 
mond, “Nuclear Power for Desalination and 
Agro-Industrial Complexes”( U.S. paper for 
the Fourth United Nations International 
Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic 
Energy, Geneva, Switzerland, September 
6-16, 1971). 
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extend and improve the productive 
processes. The availability of a low 
cost and assured energy source, 
linked with a well-conceived group- 
ing of agro-industrial facilities, 
would develop both strong eco- 
nomic potential in a region and con- 
trolled environmental impact. 

In the long run, fusion power 
may be another important alterna- 
tive within the nuclear field. This 
process, which is similar to the proc- 
esses occurring in the sun and in 
the hydrogen bomb, involves the 
fusing of light atoms at high temper- 
atures and pressures. The prospect 
of unlocking the virtually unlimited 
energy available from heavy hy- 
drogen in the oceans is indeed an 
exciting vision. However, the first 
proof of the feasibility of fusion 
power is yet to be provided. With 
additional R and D support, the 
AEC hopes to prove technical feasi- 
bility in this decade or the early 
1980s. It is noteworthy that funds 
for the nuclear fusion program have 
been significantly increased over 
the past few years. AEC support of 
fusion—including both plasma and 
laser type activities—has increased 
from about 53 million dollars in 
fiscal year 1972 to a proposed level 
of about 88 million dollars in fiscal 
year 1974. 

Notwithstanding the increasing 
level of funding for fusion, one 
must keep in mind the many 
difficult technological problems 
which must be solved. Once suc- 
cess has been achieved in estab- 
lishing the basic feasibility of the 
process, it will be necessary to pro- 
ceed aggressively with engineer- 
ing development and demonstra- 
tion plant efforts. With good fortune 
and determination, it is possible 
that a demonstration plant could be 
in operation by the year 2000 and 
that thermonuclear fusion could 
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join the other energy processes on 
- an industrial basis early in the next 
century, 

As we proceed with nuclear 
energy development, we must 
expect a continued. transition 
towards a very intensive electric 
energy economy. This transition 
would require a series of innova- 
tions in residential, industrial and 
transportation technology. The 
economy would make greater use 
of electricity in home heating; bet- 
ter use of energy in transportation 


is possible through the use of mass © 


transport and, eventually, electric 
automobiles. There would be more 
electrification of the metal and 
chemical industries and more effec- 
tive means for processing and 
utilizing wastes. Electricity may 
eventually be used to produce hy- 
drogen through electrolysis of water. 
Hydrogen could be the fuel of the 
future, where direct fuel use is 
imperative. Such a system offers the 
possibility of conserving fossil fuels’ 
for chemical use and for those pur- 
poses for which they are uniquely 
suited. 

The projections of nuclear power 
plant capacity and the prospective 
uses of electricity just described 
would make possible the reliance 
on nuclear power for a large share 
of our total energy needs. There 
would be serious implications to 
the nation if this energy were not 
developed and applied as expected. 
Although nuclear energy will not 
be the only solution to our future 
energy problems, any significant 
slowdown of the rate of nuclear 
power introduction would obvi- 
ously leave a huge gap to be filled. 

Achieving the full promise of 
nuclear power will depend not only 
` on technical considerations, but 

also on the progress made in 





instituting better methods for sit- 
ing and licensing nuclear plants. 
Obtaining a broader degree of pub- 
lic acceptance is another crucial 
problem. In a real sense, of course, 
public acceptance of nuclear power 
will depend on whether these 
plants, after a reasonable maturing 
period, deliver the reliable, 
economic and safe power which 


has been promised. As with other . | 


technologies, the public will sooner 


or later judge nuclear power by the - 


straightforward test of success or 
failure. Continuing success in this 
first, major commitment to peaceful 
nuclear power application will 
resultin a further and expanded 
role for nuclear energy. 


CONCLUSION 


Nuclear power has taken tre- 
mendous steps since the first con- 
trolled chain reactor in 1942 and 
since the first large scale civilian 
nuclear plant in 1957. In summary: 


—Light water cooled and moder- 
ated reactors have proven 
themselves to ‘the United 
States utility industry as a safe, 
reliable and economic source 
for the generation of elec- 
tricity. 

—The AEC is emphasizing the 
development of even more 
efficient competitive reactor 
concepts, particularly the 
breeders, which are essential 
if the full promise of nuclear 
power is to be realized. 


_—<Achieving the benefits of nu- 
clear energy will necessarily 
involve some risks. While past 
experience provides a measure 
of satisfaction and confidence 
that the risks are being 
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minimized, this experience 
has not, and will not, lessen 
the emphasis on safety and 
environmental considerations. 

—The potential of nuclear energy 
has only begun to be tapped. 
Among the future prospects 
are nuclear desalting, nuclear 
energy centers and fusion 
power. 


~*~ 


È- 


In the years ahead, we will see 
great technological advance 
throughout the world and, 
hopefully, corresponding social and 
economic progress. The atom—by 
providing a virtually inexhaustible 
resource for low cost energy and by 
serving mankind in countless other 
ways—can help us achieve this 
promise for the future. 





The Future of American Oil and Natural Gas 


By HELMUT J. FRANK AND JOHN J. SCHANZ, JR. 


ABSTRACT: The transfer of undiscovered petroleum and 
natural gas from the resource base to inclusion in immediately 
available proved reserves is dependent upon a complex 
fabric of incentives, effort, technology and just plain luck. 
Unfortunately, the link between the effort which may be 
made in response to incentives and the results to be obtained 
are so tenuous that a firm answer as to future domestic 
supplies of oil and gas cannot be given. In the near term, 
United States consumption of energy should continue to be 
closely related to the growth in the gross national product 
(GNP). Environmental controls, while both discouraging and 
requiring the use of energy, may prove to require a net 
increase in energy use. On the other hand, conservation 
measures responding to price increases and shortages may 
only partially reduce the energy growth rate. For the re- 
mainder of this decade, natural gas will decline in relative. 
importance; an increase in nuclear power will about match 
this decline; and coal and water power will remain essen- 
tially unchanged. The total contribution of oil will remain 
almost constant, but the share attributed to imports will 
increase rapidly. Beyond 1985, policy changes and competi- 
tive forces should cause the entire pattern to begin to shift 
to a new configuration. ; 
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' AMERICAN OIL AND NATURAL Gas 


F WE examine a map of i world 
which outlines thdse areas 
where there are sedimentary beds of 


the right type, age and location for .. 


- the favorable formation and accumu- 
lation of petroleum and natural gas, 

we find that the United States, both 
onshore and in.the immediate off- 
shore ‘areas, has a fair share of the 
earth’s crust considered to be a good 
hunting ground for hydrocarbons. If 


we estimate the total content of these . 


. vast volumes of rock, we arrive at 


numbers having very impressive’ 


magnitudes compared to the amount 
of oil and gas we annually consume 
in the United States. From these 
kinds of calculations are derived 
such numbers as 3 trillion barrels of 
oil or 6,000 trillion cubic feet of 
natural gas which appear from time- 
to-time in the technical literature.1 
These numbers—even if they are 
only approxirnate—are very reassur- 
. ing, since they represent perhaps 
two hundred years of consumption 
of oil and gas: at present United 
States rates. 


THe UNITED STATES RESOURCE . 
' POSITION IN OIL 
AND GAS 


jtonnatels: these numbers are 
neasuredients of the United States 


‘resource base, or total endowment of - 


the nation. They have not been tem- 
pered by judgments of the technical 
capability to find and produce the 
oil and gas nor the quality of the oil 
and gas occurrence. Much of the oil 
that is included in estimates of this 
type may never be found or may 
never be produced. For example, at 
the present time, more than half of 
the oil we have discovered is being 


. APR Theobald etal., Energy Resources. 
of the United States, U.S. Geological Survey 
Circular 650 (1972), page 1. 


small quantities, 
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left behind—clinging tenaciously to 
the grains of sand in the reservoir 
or flowing so reluctantly, and in such 
that we cannot 
afford to bring it to the surface. So 
it must be recognized that any 
estimate of our resource base in- 
cludes hundreds of billions of bar- 
rels of oil undiscovered, unrecover- 
able or already left behind in old 
fields. 

At. the other extreme, we fre- 
quently see reserve estimates which 
are only 43 billion barrels of oil or 


. 266 trillion cubic feet of natural gas.? 


These comparatively small numbers 
are the proved reserves of the United 
States and are only ten or eleven 
times current United States produc- 
tion. Proved reserves are our most 
conservative estimations -and in- 
clude only that oil and gas which 
has actually been discovered and is 
producible from existing wells dur- 
ing their remaining lifetimes, rang- 
ing from a few more months to fifty 
years or more. 
Obviously, the actual future pro- 
duction of oil and gas in the United 
States will fall somewhere between 
these two extremes. The proved re- 
serves are the working inventory of 
the oil and gas producing industry. 
The process of further developing 
old fields and discovering new fields 
is a continuous process which con- 
stantly augments’ the proved re- 
serves through time. There are other 
dynamic features in the process of 
providing oil for the future. As our 
population increases and our 
economy expands, the . amount 
which constitutes an adequate quan- 
tity of proved reserves increases. 
At the same time, if the price of oil 
2. American Gas Association, American 
Petroleum Institute, Canadian Petroleum 
Association, Reserves of Crude Oil, Natural 


Gas Liquids, and Natural Gas 27 (May 1973), 
page 1l. 
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and gas falls or rises, the quantity 
of oil or gas which is recoverable by 
existing’ wells also diminishes or 
expands. 

Thus, the kind of barrel of oil or 
cubic foot of gas which can qualify 
technically and economically as part 
of our proved reserve will change 
through time. The total of known 
reserves which are recoverable at 
present and those which we can 
reasonably expect to become re- 
coverable through time represents 
the oil and gas resources of the 
United States. Under the conserva- 
tive assumption that the United 
States has just passed—or reached— 
its peak of production, we have to 
assume that the magnitude of our 
remaining oil and gas resources is 
approximately equivalent to that 
which has been produced to date— 
or 102 billion barrels of oil and 439 
trillion cubic feet of natural gas. At 
the other end of the scale, assuming 
further advances in technology and 
increases in price, the remaining 
United States resources of oil and 
gas may be of the order of 300 bil- 
lion barrels of oil and 1,500 trillion 
cubic feet of natural gas, or more. 
Whether or not we ultimately fall 
short of, or exceed, that total in the 
United States depends upon tech- 
nology and price, although the cost 
at which other forms of energy— 
that is, coal, shale oil, nuclear power, 
solar energy and geothermal] energy 
—can be made available places an 
upper limit on how much we can 
justify paying for energy in the form 
of crude oil or natural gas. 


FUTURE PRODUCTION OF OIL 
AND GAS 


Converting underground re- 
sources into usable supplies in- 
volves a complex and delicate fabric 
of incentives, effort, skill and just 
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plain luck. The flow of real venture 
capital into oil exploration—which 
responds to traditional economic.in- 
centives and will not be forthcoming 
if these are insufficient as compared 
with those in alternative investment 
opportunities—plays a critical role 
in oil and gas producing operations. 
Precisely what constitutes an ade- 
quate set of incentives for oil and gas 
explorers to make their decision to 
invest is difficult to determine 
objectively, at least ex ante. The 
focal point for their decisions is not 
the current profit being earned by 
a company, which reflects past 
costs and drilling successes and 
current prices and other conditions. 
Rather, it turns around earnings 
expected in the future from new 
financial commitments in the light 
of expected future costs, prices and 
other relevant factors. These must 
be assessed against returns avail- 
able in all sorts of alternative 
investment opportunities within, 
and outside, the oil and gas 
industries in the United States and 
abroad. Furthermore, expected 
returns in different investments 
must be measured against risks, as 
viewed by the investor. Moreover, 
prices, costs and earnings are all 
heavily influenced by a wide range 
of governmental policies, including 
price controls, tax measures, public 
land policies, environmental regula- 
tions, controls over oil imports and 
support of synthetic oil and gas 
operations. 

The most direct and far-reaching 
case of price controls affecting the 
oil and gas industry has been the 
regulation of wellhead prices of 
natural gas sold in interstate com- 
merce. Its purpose has been to pre- 
vent producers from reaping large 
windfall gains—economic rents— 
during a period of rapidly expand- 
ing gas demand. It is a classic 


r 


f 
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example of confusing problems. of 
resource allocation and income dis- 
tribution. Its adverse effects were 
obscured for many years because 
the ratio of proven gas reserves 
to annual production was sub- 
stantially above minimum working 
levels. By the late 1960s, however, 
it became clear that prices were 
not adequate to encourage sufficient 
exploration for new reserves. At 
the same time, consumers con- 
tinued to be enticed by attractive 
rates to use large quantities of gas 
for purposes for which other fuels 
might have served quite adequately, 
since regulation kept gas prices 
below the level of alternative fuels. 

Since 1972 the Federal Power 
Commission has relaxed the strict 
controls for newly discovered gas. 


This has already resulted in a sub-. 


stantial increase in the number of 
gas wells completed. Acceptance of 
the president’s proposal that Con- 


_ gress act to liberalize regulation of 


gas prices further would provide 
even greater incentive to explore 
and develop domestic gas supplies. 
It may also have an indirect effect 
on domestic crude supplies, since 
oil and gas are frequently found 
together. 


For oil, the ability of producers to ~- 


raise prices is also a factor in supply 
availability. The responsiveness of 
oil supplies to higher prices is 
believed, by some authorities at 
least, to be smaller than that of gas 
because the exploratory opportun- 
ity in untested areas, such as 
offshore or deeper sediments, may 
be quantitatively less promising for 
oil than for gas.2 However, the 

3. Edward W. Erickson and Robert M. 
Spann, “Balancing the Supply and Demand 
of Natural Gas,” in Balancing Supply and 
Demand for Energy in the United States 
(Denver, Col.: Rocky Mountain Petroleum 


Economics Institute, University of Denver, 
1972), pp. 91-106. 
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price stimulus should enlarge oil 
supplies through increased second- 
ary and tertiary recovery projects 
in oil fields which could become 
attractive at higher prices. 

Federal policy toward public 
lands is important for future oil and 
gas supplies because much of the 
expansion potential, especially for 
gas, is believed to be concentrated 
in coastal water of the Gulf of 
Mexico, California, the Gulf of 
Alaska and, possibly, the East coast. 
Plans have been announced to 
speed up leasing in several of these 
areas; this had been held back by 
concern over the ecological effects 
of accidental well blowout. Also 
important is the method by which 
the lessees pay for use of the public 
lands. The prevailing system, 
which requires cash bonuses to be 
offered competitively for rights to 
explore, results in very large finan- 
cial burdens on successful bidders. 


‘It appears to be aimed more at max- 


imizing the immediate cash return 
to the government than at fostering 
exploration for oil and gas. As a 
result, it tends to restrict the ability 
of oil and gas companies to engage 
in as wide an exploratory effort as 
they could under alternative 
arrangements, 

Federal tax policy toward oil and 
gas production has aroused much 
controversy. Provisions such as per- 
centage depletion and fast write- 
offs of intangible drilling expenses 
have had the effect of lowering the 
effective corporate income tax rate 
of oil and gas producers far below 
that which other business firms 
pay—in some cases, to zero. It does 
not necessarily follow that profit 
rates are therefore significantly 
higher; the primary effect may well 
be enlarged supply—an extension 
of the economic margin of produc- 
tion beyond that which it would 
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have been without special tax 
breaks. The chief beneficiaries 
have been landowners who col- 
lected more economic rent and, 
even more so, consumers who have 
been able to obtain oil and gas at 
lower prices. The special tax provi- 
sions have been criticized on 
grounds of both misallocation of 
resources and inequitable distribu- 
tion of the tax burden. In 1969 the 
depletion allowance was reduced 
from 27.5 to 22 percent, but it is not 
clear whether this had a significant 
-effect on oil and gas supply. 
Producers made a compensating 
increase in crude oil prices, 
although refiners found it difficult 
to recoup all of the increase 
through higher product prices. In 
the future, assuming continued 
tight energy markets and abatement 
of general inflationary pressures, it 
should be easier to pass on 
increases in crude prices in full; 
thus, tax policy may be a less. criti- 
cal factor in oil and gas supply than 
heretofore. 

Environmental concern has 
resulted in some retarding of the 
development of domestic oil 
supplies. Besides delaying offshore 
leasing, drilling was suspended in 
the Santa Barbara Channel in 1970, 
following a serious well blowout 
and oil spillage. Even more impor- 
tantly, the availability of oil from the 
largest domestic field, Prudhoe Bay 
on the North Slope of Alaska, has 
been delayed for at least several 
years by concern over the impact of 
‘ constructing a pipeline across the 
. delicate permafrost and moving 
tankers from the port of Valdez to 
the West Coast. 

Oil import policy has played a 
critical role in affecting incentives 
for domestic oil production. 
Beginning in the mid-1950s, the 
flow of crude oil to the United 
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States increased substantially. 

Based on the vast reserves in the 
Middle East and newly discovered 
fields -in Venezuela, this oil could 
be delivered to United States 
refineries at a cost below that of 
domestic crude. Domestic pro- 
ducers did not engage in direct 
price competition with importers 
but, under the system of market 
demand prorationing, domestic pro- 
duction was reduced as imports 
rose until many United States fields 
were operating far below capacity. 
The increased imports were consid- 
ered a threat to the strength of an 
industry vital to national security; 
therefore, quotas were imposed by 
presidential proclamation, under 
the Trade Agreements Act. These 
quotas had the additional effect of 
supporting the operation of smaller, 
independent refiners who, regard- 
less of location, received alloca- 
tions of import tickets which could 
be exchanged at a value of up to 
1.25 dollars, and more, per barrel. 

Since early 1972, however, 
domestic production has been 
unable to keep pace with rising 
demand; import controls have had 
to be relaxed to prevent serious 
shortages. In April, 1973 quantita- 
tive restrictions were abolished 
entirely and replaced by a modest 
import fee. Whether this will 
suffice to induce greater domestic 
exploration will critically hinge on 
the availability and cost of foreign 
oil which will impose a ceiling on 
domestic prices under the new 
policy. 

The Organization of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries (OPEC) has 
succeeded in sharply raising the 
price of oil in world markets, while © 
several major producing countries 
have decided to limit future produc- 
tion increases. Given the prospect of 
continued rapid expansion of oil de- 


mand worldwide, the danger of for- 


eign crude undermining domestic 
oil prices has receded. But some cau- 
tion on the part of investors may 
continue in the absence of a firm 
national commitment to a goal of 
substantial United States self- 
sufficiency in energy supplies. 
Finally, government policy bears 
vitally on the progress of oil and gas 
production from supplementary 
sources, such as coal and shale. To 
date, only testing of various proces- 
ses has been carried out, although 
several gasification pilot plants are 
being tested or are under construc- 
tion. Various processes for extract- 
ing hydrocarbons from oil shale 
have been tested and construction 
of the first commercial plant has 
appeared tantalizingly close several 
times. The absence of firm govern- 
ment policies with regard to 
leasing, tax provisions, environ- 
mental controls, water rights and, 
more generally, oil supplies and 
- prices have prevented the emer- 
gence of commercial shale oil 
operations thus far. The timing and 
size of such an industry in the 
future will continue to be strongly. 
affected by decisions of federal 
authorities. This is a less important 
factor for the emergence of a syn- 
thetic gas industry because gas com- 


panies critically need supplies from - 


any source at almost any cost, but 
even here, decisions yet to be taken 
on controversial issues, such as 
strip mining of coal and availability 
-of water, will have a strong bearing 
on the development of this 
industry. 

The list of economic and policy 
variables which shape the induce- 
ment to invest in domestic oil and 
gas is long and diverse. Assuming 
that future governmental policies 
add up to a pattern of favorable 
incentives and that an enlarged 
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flow of capital is forthcoming, what 
increases in supplies can be 
expeċted? Unfortunately, the link 
between effort and results is so 
tenuous that no firm answer is pos- 
sible. Of course, greater effort 
generally tends to lead to greater 
discovery and, hence, supply. In 
the end, however, it is still a matter 
of luck; thus, it is impossible to 
determine, ex ante, whether a 
given increase in exploratory activ- 
ity will reverse the onsetting 
decline in United States produc- 
tion, halt it or only prevent its 
acceleration. 


FUTURE CONSUMPTION OF OIL AND 
GAS 


The future consumption of oil 
and gas in the United States will 
inevitably be affected by future 
supply conditions of domestic oil 
and gas, imported hydrocarbons 
and liquid and gaseous substitutes 
obtained from coal, oil shale and, 
perhaps, other sources. A second 
basic perspective which is essential 


-in picturing the future of oil and gas 


requires that their consumption be 
placed within the framework of the 
total demand for energy. 

The primacy of the hydrocarbons 
in the current mix of United States 
energy consumption rests on both 
superior physical attributes—con- 
venience, cleanliness, transport- 
ability—and on the original United 
States resource endowment which 
permitted ample supplies of these 
fuels to be made available at low 
costs. Because of both serious sup- 
ply constraints on other energy 
sources and our limited ability to 
alter our ways very rapidly, the 
dominance of oil and gas is bound 
to continue for some considerable 
time-to come. Significant changes 
in our energy scheme will probably 
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not become a reality before the end 
of this century, despite a rapid 
growth of nuclear power 
generation. Therefore, demand for 
oil and gas will be tied closely to 
the trend of demand for energy as 
a whole. . 

After the United States left its 
colonial, fuel wood and muscle 
power status and got well into the 
industrial age, the growth of energy 
displayed remarkably stable charac- 
teristics. For approximately half a 
century, the pace of United States 
energy use was just a bit slower 
—perhaps, by 10 to 20 percent 
—than the growth in national out- 
put. This was the logical result of 
increased efficiency, growth of 
nonenergy-using economic activi- 
ties found in an affluent society, 
and other reasons. 

In the last few years, the United 
States demand for energy has 
broken. this historical behavior pat- 
tern; energy has moved ahead faster 
than has gross national product 
(GNP). The reasons are not yet com- 
pletely clear; in particular, it cannot 
yet be determined whether 
inefficiencies resulting from over 
utilization of existing equipment 
and makeshift devices to conform to 
air quality regulations have been 
primarily responsible. Alterna- 
tively, the demand for electricity, 
often the most flexible and con- 
venient form of utilizing energy, 
may have become a pulling force in 
energy consumption instead of 
merely following the basic energy 
growth pattern. Until the long term 
persistence of these phenomena is 
established, any projection of 
recent trends is hazardous. Much 
will depend on whether—or how 
soon—basic adjustments in the life 
style of Americans will materialize 
and on the future availability and 
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costs of energy to American con- 
sumers and industries. 

Population growth will have very 
little bearing on energy consump- 
tion during the next ten to twelve 
years. One reason is that during 
such a short period, the total popu- 
lation size will not be affected more 
than marginally, even if the recent 
precipitous drop in the birth rate is 
maintained; the size of the labor 
force and, thus, energy required in 
production will not be affected. 
Another factor is that having fewer 
children will leave the average 
family with more discretionary 
income to spend on nonnecessities, 
many of which are energy- 
intensive. Eventually, of course, a 
significantly slower rate of popula- 
tion growth is bound to influence 
total energy demand; yet, the 
extent to which it will do so is 
difficult to anticipate, and the tim- 
ing is likely to run into decades and 
generations. 

Environmental controls, perhaps 
somewhat surprisingly, may tend to 
raise, rather than lower, energy 
requirements. The National Pe- 
troleum Council (NPC) arrived at a 
total level, in 1980 to 1985, of about 
8 percent beyond that of energy 
usage in the absence of any 
environmental constraints.4 Some. 
of the elements responsible are 
quite familiar by now—especially 
the reduced efficiency, which is in 
the range of 20 to 30 percent, of 
automobiles with pollution devices 
superimposed on existing’ engines. 
This factor should eventually dimin- 
ish as new forms of motive power, 
or at least variants of the internal 
combustion engine, are developed. 
Others are likely to remain and 
probably will intensify. Treatment 


4. National Petroleum Council, U.S 
Energy Outlook, December 1972. 
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of sewage, water and solid waste 
are examples, as is the replacement 
of streams and lakes for disposing 
of waste heat by cooling towers. 
Energy consumption is not 
highly responsive to price: most 
studies show that demand is 
inelastic. Energy is an intermediate 
good—that is, primarily used to 
obtain the services of the gadgets it 
drives or powers, such as: a car, a 
home appliance, a machine, a fur- 
nace at home or a boiler in a power 
plant. The cost of fuel is a compara- 
tively small part of total operating 
costs—-about 25 percent, on the 
average. Eventually, we do come 
up against the decision of replacing 
a car, furnace, boiler or compressor; 
then, energy costs begin to matter. 
At this point, a smaller motor or 
auto engine or a more efficient 
heating and cooling unit often does 
become a real option. According to 
the NPC model, by 1985 energy 
consumption could be 7 percent 
lower if energy costs at ‘the source 
were to double—resulting i in a 25 to 
50 percent increase in costs to con- 
_sumers—rather than remain con- 
stant relative to the general price 
level. This is, perhaps, a modest 
reduction, but further adjustments 
would require more drastic changes 
in living patterns—including new 
urban designs and living patterns 
which would take longer to 
accomplish on a substantial scale. 
Finally, variations in its composi- 
tion and the rate at which the 
American economy grows have the 
strongest impact on energy con- 
sumption. If GNP were to increase 
by only 3.2 percent per year in the 
next twelve years—rather than by 
the more frequently assumed 4.2 
percent—energy consumption in 
1985 would be 11 percent lower. 
The interpretation of such a lower 
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growth rate is not entirely clear. 
One obvious possibility is that total 
output, employment and real 
income would all be lower, result- 
ing in less energy consumption by 
both industries and consumers. 
Another is that output, as currently _ 
measured by GNP, may grow more 
slowly while real well-being, 
defined more broadly by.a concept 
such as net economic welfare, need 
not be lower. In that case, a critical 
factor would be which social 
activities and costs not fully 
counted in conventional output and 
income measures would expand 
most—more rapid environmental 
improvements, which may be 
energy-using, or bicycling in the 
park, which may not. Of course, the 
composition and pace of growth is 
also affected by substantial energy 
cost increases which would 
perhaps slow the rate; and most cer- 
tainly reduce the importance, of 
energy-intensive industries. 

' Under today’s circumstances, 

how valid can energy forecasts be? 
In the light of past records it is 
tempting to be a complete agnostic 
and to consider any projections as 
nearly worthless.® Certainly, no 
objectively defensible forecast pre- 
tends to be an unconditional pre- 
diction of the future. As the facts 


‘available to the forecaster change, 


his assessment requires reevalua- 
tion. No one can tell with any 
assurance whether United States en- 
ergy demand in 1985 will be 
116.6 quadrillion BTUs, as the De- 


5. Paul A. Samuelson, Economics, 9th 
ed. (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1973), pp. 
195-197. 

6. Milton Searl, ed., Energy Modeling: 
Art, Science, Practice (Working Papers for a 
Seminar of Energy Modeling, January 
25-26, 1973, Washington, D.C., Resources 
for the Future, Inc.), working Paper EN-1, 
March 1973, 7th sess. 
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partment of the Interior recently 


forecast,? or 124.9 quadrillion 
BTUs, the NPC’s intermediate 
figure, or some higher or lower 
figure. 

Whatever the overall magnitude 
of future energy consumption may 
turn out to be, the relative roles 
which the various energy forms will 
play within the total are fixed by pre- 
vailing circumstances. With severe 
constraints on the use of coal, ina- 
bility to accelerate nuclear 
generator construction, diminishing 
supplies of natural gas and the 
expected limited output from 
synthetic hydrocarbons, such as 
shale oil and gasified coal, one 
need merely deduct their maximum 
-capabilities from total energy 
demand and assume that the differ- 
ence must be satisfied by oil. At 
least for some years to come, since 
‘ domestic oil cannot fill this entire 
difference, petroleum imports will 
act as the final balancing factor. 
This contrasts sharply with the past 
when the various energy sources 
were in ample supply and the 
energy consumption mix was the 
outcome of complex competitive 
relationships which were difficult 
to forecast with precision. 

As a result of these circum- 
stances, typical contemporary 
‘energy forecasts claim that, for the 
next ten to twelve years, petroleum 
liquids from domestic and foreign 
sources, coal and hydropower will 
all expand roughly in line with total 


energy demand; their shares of the’ 


total will remain about constant—at 
43 percent, 18 percent and 4 per- 
cent, respectively. The available 
volumes of gas will grow only mod- 
estly, and its relative importance 


7. Walter G. Dupree, Jr., and James A. 
West, United States Energy Through the 
Year 2000 (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior, December 1972), p. 17. 
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will decrease—from one-third to, 
perhaps, one-quarter. Nuclear 
energy will begin to grow more 
rapidly and supply the remainder 
—about 10 percent. 

For the more distant future, oil 
and gas demand will be affected 
more strongly by policies toward 
the rate, and the kind, of economic 
growth. It will also be increasingly 
influenced by energy pricing 
policies since, in time, substantial 
price increases will induce all 
groups of energy users to begin the 
search for ways of economizing on . 
fuels. Over the very long term, a 
key variable in future consumption 
of oil and gas is the speed with 
which alternative energy sources 
are developed and introduced. 
How quickly will new energy 
forms, such as geothermal power, 
breeder reactors, solar energy and 
nuclear fusion, become practical, 
plentiful and cheap, thus reducing 
reliance on oil and gas? Will 
acceptable ways of mining and 
burning coal be perfected so that 
the most plentiful of United States 
fossil fuels can once again play an 
increasing role in the total energy 
economy? At the point in time 
when these alternatives become 
real choices, the United States 
energy mix may once again become 
a complex of energy intercom- 
petition, and the oil and gas share 
will be far more difficult to 
estimate. _ 


PROSPECTS AND CHOICES 


Throughout its history, the 
United States has experienced the 
mixed blessing of energy abun- 
dance, with its periods of 
infrequent, brief shortages followed 
by long periods of depressed prices 
as operators would seek to achieve 
a speedy recovery of their invest- 
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ment. It is reasonable to inquire 
whether or not the current situation 
is merely another cyclical episode 
which will soon give way to sur- 
pluses and low prices. 

There is evidence that supply 
conditions will improve in the 
future. For example, the shortage of 
natural gas is largely the result of 
unduly tough regulation of field 
prices. Relaxation of these controls 
should stimulate supply and induce 
consumers, especially those who 
use gas only because it has been 
underpriced, to shift to other en- 
ergy forms. Also, modification of 
rigid restrictions on oil imports and 
removal of obstructions to building 
refineries and deepwater ports 
should help to overcome shortages 
of petroleum products. 

Whether corrections of faulty 
policies, alone, will reverse basic 
market conditions is doubtful. The 
lowest cost domestic oil and gas 
reserves have probably been found; 
future discoveries will be in areas 
and strata where costs will be much 
greater. General inflation continues 
to increase the costs incurred by oil 
and gas producers and refiners. 
World oil prices, which -exert a 
stronger influence under the new 
import fee system than they did 
under the previous quota regime, 
are rising rapidly and are expected 
to go on doing so. Supplementary 
sources of oil and gas—whether 
from shale, coal or the Arctic—are 
all high cost, in some cases much 
higher than the highest cost in- 
curred by conventional sources. 
Therefore, even if demand in- 
creases were to be smaller than 
generally assumed in standard pro- 
jections, a recurrence of surpluses 
of significant depth or duration is 
unlikely. Appropriate government 
policies call for coping with an 
indefinite period during which 
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United States energy supplies will 
be scarce and costs rising. Specific 
measures depend heavily on the 
time frame envisaged, whether 
short term—three to five years—in- 
termediate duration—seven to 
twelve years—or long range—fif- 
teen years or more. 

In the short run, the United 
States faces a period of serious 
shortages of oil and gas, the current, 
most desirable energy forms. Many 
individuals, including most 
environmentalists, feel that the 
only sensible course of action is 
immediate curtailment of demand. 
Yet, we must face the reality that 
the economic, political and social 
impact of radically altering demand 
in the short run by administrative 
fiat would be drastic. Moreover, 
some energy measures yield one. 
shot savings that are soon obscured 
by subsequent growth in demand. 
Only basic shifts, such as develop- 
ment of smaller automobiles and 
mass transit, better insulation of 
buildings and improved plant effi- 
ciences, can yield new energy sav- 
ings each year for many years and, 
thus, reduce the slope of growth in 
energy consumption permanently. 

Neither energy supply nor 
demand are very responsive to 
changing prices over short, or even 
intermediate, periods. Even if 
domestic oil and gas supplies are 
supplemented by greatly expanded 
volumes of imports, their prices—if 
left completely free to reflect cur- 
rent conditions—may rise to unac- 
ceptably high levels until longer 
term measures begin to take hold. 
This would contribute to the 
general problem of price inflation 
and would impose unacceptable 
hardships on some segments of the 
population and business world; 
therefore, during an extended 
transition period, some controls 
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over prices—and, where necessary, 
. over consumption—may be the 
lesser of the evils. They should be 
relaxed quickly as conditions per- 
mit and should be designed to 
encourage, rather than obstruct, the 
: movement towards a free flow of 
resources unhindered by undue 
governmental restrictions in the 
long run. 

Heavy dependence on overseas 
imports of oil and, to some extent, 
gas appears unavoidable for inter- 
mediate periods. But the political 
and security risks of relying too 
greatly on supplies from unstable 
. sources may make such reliancé 
unacceptable to the nation once 
alternatives become feasible. 
Imported energy is no longer 
cheap; its cost is likely to increase. 
Development of a variety of domes- 
tic energy sources may be desirable 
‘for economic, as well as security, 
reasons. Prospects for expanded 
supplies of crude oil and natural 
gas are not too favorable; only a 
prevention of further declines or, at 
best, modest increases appear 
attainable even with much greater 
efforts. However, United States 
reserves of shale and coal are vast; 
in the 1980s, these could begin to 
provide grawing supplementary 
volumes of liquid and gaseous hy- 
drocarbons. In the still more distant 
future, new technology may open 
up such sources as the breeder 
reactor, solar and geothermal power 
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and, possibly, nuclear fusion. 
Finally, policies to restrain energy 
demand can become increasingly 
effective over the longer range. 

The critical question concerns 
the best methods for achieving 
desirable movement towards these 
changes. Accelerated, broadened 
research and development, sup- 
ported by a wide range of appro-. 
priate government efforts; is one 
obvious avenue. Beyond that, the 
choice is basically between 
administrative actions—that is, 


rules, regulations, prohibitions, 


subsidies and taxes based on sub- 
jective value notions—and the use 
of the price mechanism. The latter, ‘ 
whatever its admitted shortcom- 
ings, is the most efficient method 
yet devised for creating a system of 
incentives and penalties which does 
not call for governmental interven- 
tion at every step. It signals buyers 
and sellers when to step up produc- 
tion and use, when to cut back and 
when to shift from one energy 
source to another. Provided prices 
correctly reflect the cost of all 
scarce resources, including clean 
air and water, they provide the 
soundest basis for making rational 
choices among alternative courses | 
of action. Gradually rising prices of 
oil and gas point to the most effec- 
tive way to solve the United States 
shortage of oil and gas. The end of 
the era of cheap and readily avail- 
able fossil fuels is clearly at hand. . 


Coal: Still Old Reliable? 


By JOHN P. HENRY, JR., AND RICHARD A. SCHMIDT 


ABSTRACT: Coal, the largest energy resource of the United 
States, is the subject of considerable current interest as the 
United States strives to find ways by which to reduce de- 
pendence on imported fuels. As a result of this interest, 
reports discussing the potential of coal have often been 
exaggerated. While it does have considerable promise, the 
concern for environmental protection may limit the time 
scale required for coal to achieve widespread use. Tech- 
nologies to eliminate potential pollution problems which 
result from the use of coal are not available; however, serious 
work is under way, and they should be available by the 
early 1980s. Coal needs to be better understood if its poten- 
tial is to be realized. As a highly sophisticated hydrocarbon ` 
polymer, its chemical nature and its large energy resource 
value demand that effective utilization be achieved as soon as 
possible. In this discussion, the problems and possible solu- 
tions for the effective development of this valuable domestic 
resource are outlined. 
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S COAL still the “old reliable?” 
Historically, coal provided the 
resource base for the industrializa- 


tion of the United States economy. It, 


is natural for Americans to regard 
coal as an old reliable energy source 
which can be called on once more to 
- help meet the nation’s needs of the 
future. Although this expectation 
can probably be realized, sufficient 
uncertainty exists in a number of es- 
sential factors related to potential 
_coal developments to warrant the 
question mark. 

This uncertainty is more funda- 
mental than the dimensions of pres- 
. entconcerns over the environmental 
effects of coal mining which are in- 
creasingly being expressed. It is 
related to the basic information 
about the magnitude, location and 
- quality of the remaining domestic 
recoverable coal reserves and the 
status of technology used in working 
-these reserves—which, in turn, re- 
sults in impacts on both environ- 
mental quality and the health and 
safety of workers. A further uncer- 
tainty is that modern coal conversion 
technology remains to be demon- 
‘strated on an operational scale. This 
paper attempts to place the factors 
leading to uncertainty about future 
coal development in perspective in 
order to aid the process of formulat- 
‘ing progressive national energy 
programs. 


. CoAL RESOURCES AND RESERVES 


_ The location, magnitude and qual- 
ity of coal deposits must be defined 
with some precision iftheir develop- 
ment is to be considered seriously. 
Extensive geological field work and 
painstaking study are required to 
delineate the deposits and to esti- 
mate the amount of resources which 
is present. Mining engineers then 
_use these data in estimating the por- 
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tion of the resources which can be 
recovered, thereby constituting a 
coal reserve. Unfortunately, this im- 
portant distinction between re- 
sources and reserves is often over- 
looked; the result is that the amount 
of usable coal may be misstated. 

Apart from the obvious confusion 
in terminology, the most, serious 
problem in determining both coal 
resources and recoverable reserves 
is that much of the basic technical 
field work in the public domain was 
performed many years ago; many 
estimates are founded on work done 
in the early part of this century. 
Although performed by competent 
personnel, the original work did not 
have the advantage of modern tech- 
niques and instrumentation; while 
generally accurate, it often lacks the 
degree of refinement and specificity 
necessary for assessing the potential 
of current, large scale, costly de- 
velopments. Clearly, an intensive 
effort in this regard appears to be 
worthwhile for achieving better 
understanding of the nation’s coal 
deposits. Much of this work could be 
effectively carried out by expanding 
the present programs of the United 
States Geological Survey and the 
United States Bureau of Mines. The 
Geological Survey is primarily re- 
sponsible for determination of the 
nation’s résources, while the Bureau 
of Mines provides estimates of re- 
coverable reserves. Although the 
state of knowledge sorely needs to 
be refined and clarified, data on coal 
resources and reserves resulting 
from the work of the Geological 
Survey and the Bureau of Mines 
represent the only authoritative 
accounting of the nation’s coal 
deposits, and these data are used to 
describe the situation apparent at 
present. 

The total remaining coal resource 
of the United States is about 1,550 
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ot 
TABLE 1 
RESERVES OF COAL IN THE UNITED STATES} 
PERCENT REMAIN- 
OF ING TOTAL 

RESOURCES RESOURCES ESTIMATED EsTIMATED 
IN THicK IN THICK REMAINING DEEP MINE RECOVER- 

TOTAL BEps BEDS REMAINING DeeP MINE RECOVER- ESTIMATED ABLE 
REMAINING  <1000 <1000 ŞTRIPPABLE RESOURCES ABLE STRIPPABLE RESERVES 

Resources Fr. Deer Fr. DEEP Resources (3)-— (4) Reserves Reserves (6) + (7) 
STATE (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) @50% (8) 
A. BITUMINOUS 

Alabama 13,518 21 2,839 667 2,172 1,086 134 1,220 
Alaska 19,415 18 3,495 1,201 2,294 1,147 480 1,627 
Arkansas 1,640 16 262 200 62 31 149 180 
Colorado 62,389 20 12,478 870 = 11,608 5,804 500 6,304 

Georgia 18 21 4 neg. 4 neg. neg. 
Illinois 139,756 50 69,878 11,845 58,033 29,017 3,247 32,264 
Indiana 34,779 50 17,390 2,741 14,649 7,325 1,096 8,421 
Iowa 6,519 16 1,043 1,000 - 43 22 180 202 
Kansas 18,686 16 2,990 1,388 1,602 803 375 1,178 
Kentucky 65,952 35 23,083 9,355 13,728 6,864 1,758 8,622 
Maryland L172 27 316 150 166 83 21 104 
Michigan 205 — — 6 6 3 1 4 
Missouri 23,359 16 3,737 3,425 312 156 1,160 1,316 
Montana 2,299 22 506 * 506 253 * 253 
New Mexico 10,760 20 2,152 * 2,152 1,076 sg 1,076 
North Carolina 110 2l 23 neg. 23 12 neg. 12 
Ohio 41,864 27 11,303: 5,566 5,737 2,869 1,033 3,902 
Oklahoma 3,299 16 527 434 93 47 lll 158 
Oregon 48 18 9 neg. 9 5 neg. 5 
Pennsylvania 57,533 27 15,534 2,272 13,262 6,631 752 7,383 
Tennessee 2652 21 557 483 74 37 74 lll 
Texas 6,048 16 968 * 968 484 * 484 
Utah 32,100 20 6,420 252 6,212 3,121 150 3,271 
Virginia 9,710 21 2,031 1,556 475 238 256 494 
Washington 1,867 18 336 = 336 168 s 168 
West Virginia 102,034 27 27,549 11,230 16,319 8,160 2,118 10,278 
Wyoming 12,699 22, 2,794 ae 2,794 1,397 a 1,397 

Arizona 10 20 2 neg. 2 — neg. — 
Total 670,441 208,226 53,253 153,641 76,841 13,595 90,434 

B. SuB-BITUMINOUS 

Alaska 110,674 18 19,921 6,1980 13,731 6,866 3,926 10,792 
Colorado 18,248 20 3,650 y 3,650 1,825 * 1,825 
Montana 131,877 22 29,013 7,813 21,200 10,600 3,400 14,000 
New Mexico 50,715 20 10,143 3,307 6,836 3,418 2,474 5,892 

Oregon 284 18 0 0 0 — 0 — 
Utah 150 20 51 "e= 51 26 ~— 26 
Washington 4,194 18 755 500 255 128 135 141 
Wyoming 108,011 22 23,762 22,028 1,734 867 13,971 14,838 
Arizona 4,025 20 805 400 405 203 387 590 
Total 428,178 88,100 40,238 47,862 23,933 24,293 48,104 

C. LIGNITE 

Alabama 20 2I 4 * 4 2 * 2 
Alaska — 18 — 8 — — 5 5 
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TABLE 1—Continued 


RESERVES OF COAL IN THE UNITED STATESt 


PERCENT REMAIN- 


OF ING TOTAL 
RESOURCES RESOURCES ESTIMATED ESTIMATED 
IN THICK IN THICK REMAINING DEEP MINE RECOVER- 
TOTAL. BEDS BEDS REMAINING DEEP MINE RECOVER- ESTIMATED ABLE 
REMAINING <1000 <1000 StrippABLE RESOURCES ABLE STRIPPABLE RESERVES 
Resources Fr. Deep Fr. Deep Resources (3)—(4) RESERVES RESERVES (6) + (7) 
STATE (1) (2) (3) (4) ~ {5) @50% (7) (8) 
C. LIGNITE 
Arkansas 350 16 56 32 34 17 25 42 
Kansas __ 16 — + — — z — 
Montana 87,525 22 19,256 7,058 12,198 6,099 3,497 9,596 
North Dakota 350,680 22 77,150 5,239 71,911 35,956 2,079 38,035 
Oklahoma ~~ 16 — ji — — j — 
South Dakota 2,031 22 447 399 49 25 160 185 
Texas 6,878 16 1,101 3,272(P) ? — 1,309 1,309 
Washington 117 I8 2l neg. 21 10 neg. 10 
Wyoming — 22 — i — — a — 
Total 447,601 97,935 16,008 84,217 42,109 7,075 49,184 
Grand total 1,546,220 394,261 109,499 285,750 142,883 44,963 187,722 
~10% ~3% =~13% 
resource 


Sources: Columns 1 and 2: U.S. Geological Survey Bulletin, 1275. Columns 4 and 7: 
U.S. Bureau of Mines Information Circular, 8531. 

+ Given in millions of tons. 

* Small and not estimated. 


billion tons (as shown in table 1). in the order ofits quality rank, are as 
The total comprises about 670 bil- follows: 
lion tons of bituminous coal, 430 


billion tons of subbituminous coal —Bituminous coal resources total 
and 450 billion tons of lignite; about 670 billion tons. Minable 
clearly, this is a substantial amount reserves are only about 88 bil- 
of coal. However, it must be re- lion tons—13 percent of the 
called that not all the resource can total. Most of the bituminous 
be recovered. The table also shows coal reserves are in the eastern 
the estimated coal reserves in thick or midwestern states; about 77 
seams at depths of less than 1,000 billion tons—88 percent—will 
feet that are recoverable by surface require deep mining. The re- 
and underground—deep—mining maining reserve of about 11 bil- 
methods. The total recoverable coal lion tons can be recovered by 
is only about 187 billion tons—or surface mining. 

merely about 12 percent of the total © —Subbituminous coal resources 
remaining resource. This total com- total about 430 billion tons. 
prises about 142 billion tons of deep Minable reserves are about 48 
mine reserves and 45 billion tons of billion tons—11 percent of the 
strippable reserves. total. Most of those reserves are 


Data for each type of coal resource, in the plains or mountain states. 
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The reserves are nearly equally 
distributed by mining method: 
about 24 billion tons are esti- 
mated to be recoverable by 
deep and by surface mining, 
respectively. 

—lLignite resources total about 
450 billion tons. Minable re- 
serves are about 49 billion tons 
—]] percent of the total. Most 

- of these reserves are in the 
plains or mountain states. Most 
of these—about 42 billion tons 
——are recoverable by deep min- 
ing; only about 7 billion tons 
are recoverable through surface 
mining. 


Coals occurring east of the Mis- 
sissippi generally have higher heat- 
ing value and higher sulfur content 
than those present in the West. 
Partly for this reason, attention in 
recent years has been directed 
toward the relatively low sulfur— 
less than 1 percent—coals of the 
West as a means to supply fuels to 
satisfy requirements for reduced air 
pollution. Approximately 97 billion 
tons of recoverable, low rank, low 
sulfur coals occur in the western 
states. However, only about one- 
third of this total is strippable; the 
remainder must be mined by deep 
mining methods, and no one has 
yet perfected a mining technique 
for recovery of thick western coal 
seams by underground mining. 
Furthermore, these western coals 
are far from markets; thus, the costs 
associated with their development 
are likely to be great. Apart from 
the associated environmental 
impacts, the most serious problem 
in the development of western 
coals appears to be the availability 
of water to support mining opera- 
tions. 

The recoverable reserves of low 
sulfur coals in the East are 
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estimated at about 8.5 billion tons, 
or less than one-tenth of those in 
the West. More than half these 
reserves occur in West Virginia. 
While this total reserve figure is 
lower than many commonly pub- 
lished estimates, it is based on the 
estimated recovery of coals with 
less than 1 percent sulfur in this 
region, as determined by the 
United States Geological Survey 
and the United States Bureau of 
Mines. Most of this coal would 
require deep mining for its 
recovery, with relatively small 
amounts being targets for surface 
mining. A further problem is that 
much, if not most, of the low sulfur 
recoverable coal reserves in the 
East are controlled by, or commit- 
ted to, the steel industry under 
ownership or lease-production 
agreements. The likelihood that 
such coals might be made available 
for purposes other than metallurgi- 
cal ones—for example, power plants 
—is not considered strong in view 
of the virtual irreplaceability of 
such coals for essential steel- 
making processes; thus, the diver- 
sion of that coal could adversely 
affect basic industries.. The seem- 
ingly attractive alternative of using 
low sulfur Eastern coals to aid in 
power production in this region is 
really no alternative at all, since it 
could lead to shortages which would 
be detrimental to other basic 
industries in the same region. 


From the standpoint of coal 
resource availability, the East is in 
a dilemma: if local high sulfur coal 
is used, potentially hazardous air 
pollution will result, unless the 
coal is desulfurized—an elusive 
technology, discussed later; if low 
sulfur coal is used, essential indus- 
tries which depend on metal- 
lurgical coal could be starved of 
vital supplies if the coal were to be 
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diverted to steam-coal applications. 
Pressures for relaxation of air pollu- 


`. tion standards are intensifying; yet, 


-without some stipulation that such 


-- relaxed requirements would not be 


continued indefinitely, there is a 
strong possibility that no relaxation 
would be granted at all. It remains 
to be determined whether Ameri- 
cans will choose clean air in 
exchange for energy; actually, each 
choice could have profound 
economic and-social consequences. 
Indeed, a recent Supreme Court 
case indicates that clean air must 


_ not be degraded in quality, regard- 


less of the consequences; neither 
degradation nor the consequences 


_ have been suitably defined. 


The reserve data in table 1 sug- 
gest that, with the possible excep- 
tion of the subbituminous coal in 
the plains and mountain states, 
recovery of the bulk of the nation’s 
coal reserves will require deep 
mining methods. Accordingly, it is 
appropriate to examine the present, 


_and possible future, status of min- 


ing technology. 


CoaL RECOVERY AND 
PRODUCTIVITY 


Over time, successful coal min- 
ing practices have often been 
refined, mechanized and insti- 
tutionalized on the part of reserve 
owners, mine operators, suppliers 
of equipment and regulatory 
agencies. Because of these prac- 
tices, the coal productivity of 


modern American mines is practi- 


cally unrivaled by mines in other 
countries. Unfortunately, the fact 
that United States coal mine pro- 
ductivity is reported by federal 


‘agencies in terms of averages tends 


to mask the true accomplishments 
of the industry in advancing mining 
technology. The actual situation at 
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progressive modern coal mines is 
revealed in individual and state 
reports which provide the requisite 
data for analysis. For example, a 
recent survey by Straton! disclosed 
that the productivity of many large 
deep mines in the East and Mid- 
west was substantially greater 
than the national average, even 
after allowance had been made for 
productivity decreases related to 
the Federal Coal Mine Health and 
Safety Act of 1969. 

Many factors influence coal mine 
productivity and reserve recovery 
by deep and surface mining 
methods. In describing the princi- 
pal factors and their implications 
for the future, it is necessary to 
understand the problems inherent 
in mining. 

Coal is recovered through deep 
mining by three techniques: (1) 
conventional mining (2) continuous 
mining and (3) longwall mining. 


—The conventional mining 
method uses a set of special- 
ized equipment which per- 
forms specific tasks in an estab- 
lished sequence. Although 
capable of production of sig- 
nificant tonnages of coal, the 
sequential nature of conven- 
tional mining results in a nomi- 
nal productivity which is less 
than that achievable by other 
methods. 

—The continuous mining method 
differs from the conventional] 
method in that a single 
machine is used to mechani- 
cally remove coal from the. 
working face; separate steps of 


l. J. W. Straton, “Productivity and Cost 
Changes 1969-1971 Resulting from 
PL-91-173” (Paper presented at the Ameri- 
can Institute of Mining, Metallurgical and 
Petroleum Engineers (AIME) Annual 
Meeting, San Francisco, Cal., 21 February 
1972). 
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drilling, undercutting, blasting 
and loading are not required. 
However, the continuous min- 
ing method usually results in 
greater impurities being 
introduced into the coal since 
the mining machine is not 
selective; refuse must be 
removed from the coal through 
processing at the surface. Con- 
tinuous mining by under- 
ground methods is capable of 
high productivity, although the 
operation creates significant 
amounts of dust and fine coal 
particles which represent a 
health hazard to unprotected 
workers. Efforts to control 
such dust have resulted in 
reduced mining rates and pro- 
ductivity in the deep mines 
_where this method is used. 

—The longwall mining method, 
as the name suggests, works a 
long panel of coal, often from 
200 to 500 feet across and up 
to 1,500 feet long. Coal is 
removed from this panel by a 
shearer or plow which is moved 
across the coal face. Under 
optimum conditions, the long- 
wall method is capable of the 
highest productivity known in 
deep mining, but it is limited 
to coal reserves whose physi- 
cal conditions are favorable. 
Also, longwall mining gener- 
ates large volumes of dust and, 
thus, represents a health 
hazard. 


In spite of the recent develop- 
ments in deep mining technology, 
a number of problems remain. 
Many mines still do not use the 
technology capable of highest pro- 
ductivity or resource recovery, 
largely because of cost factors. 
Even for mines which have the latest 
mining equipment, the operations 


‘at many are such that the FA 






ductive capacity is rarely ‘véal : 


i 
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For example, a continuous Yaining™ : 


machine commonly cannot opérate=™ 


at its capacity because of a lack of 
coal haulage equipment. Problems 
such as this one require attention if 
the nation’s deep minable reserves 
—mainly the bituminous coal 
reserves of the East and Midwest 
which are currently being worked 
—are to be developed fully. 
These are in typically five- to 
seven-feet thick coal seams. The 
deep minable subbituminous coal 
and lignite reserves of the plains 
and mountain states are thicker 
—seams of ten feet and more— 
and it appears that a new deep 
mine technology may need to be 
developed for effective recovery of 
these reserves. 


Surface coal mining has greatly 
advanced in recent years, primarily 
as a result of the introduction of 
giant excavation and haulage equip- 
ment. This large scale equipment 
has permitted operations which 
extend the range of surface mining 
and allow the recovery of seams 
once thought to be unminable. The 
increased capacity of surface min- 
ing equipment has occurred in area 
strip mining, contour strip mining 
and auger mining. Most surface 
mining production is from area 
strip mining, practiced on relatively 
flat terrain with the use of the larg- 
est equipment. Contour strip min- 
ing is carried out in mountainous 
terrain, as is auger mining; these 
methods account for relatively less 
tonnage. 

Although surface mining methods 
are inherently less hazardous to 
workers than deep mining methods, 
they result in disturbances of the 
surface environment which are 
matters of intense public concern. 
These disturbances include erosion, 
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acid drainage and scarred land- 
scapes; frequently, attempts to re- 
habilitate mined lands for some 
other purpose have failed. Public 
attitudes toward the effects of past 
surface mining practices may lead to 
prohibitions against surface coal 
mining in certain areas in spite of 
encouraging, recent progress in 
some reclamation efforts which, un- 
fortunately, only a few operators 
have undertaken. The consequence 
of possible prohibition of surface 
mining under certain conditions 
would be to further reduce the re- 
maining recoverable coal reserves. 
Detailed studies would be required 
to define precisely the magnitude of 
reserve reduction by prospective re- 
strictions on deep, or surface, 
mining. 

Reclamation of surface coal 
mines is a complex technical and 
institutional problem. Improved 
reclamation techniques may be 
required, especially to deal with 
difficult terrain and disturbed lands 
—as well as stringent rehabilita- 
tion criteria. These new techniques 
will undoubtedly increase mining 
costs, and the institutional question 
to be decided is how such costs 
should be shared by those who 
enjoy the benefits of surface mined 
coal and the energy which it pro- 
duces. 

It is apparent that the United 
States possesses significant re- 
serves of récoverable coal which 
can be used to advantage in meet- 
ing its future energy needs. The 
foregoing brief discussion suggests 
that a number of problems rela- 
tive to reserve definition and 
technology development for reserve 
recovery need to be addressed 
in a systematic manner. A prob- 
lem in both areas may be the 
fact that the number of trained per- 
sonnel capable of tackling these 
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problems has been declining in 
recent years. The number of min- 
ing graduates from the nation’s 
schools has decreased steadily over 
the last twenty years. This trend 
needs to be reversed if we are to be 
able to develop our coal resources 


‘in response to the requirements of 


future years. Only if we utilize our 
workable approaches in defining 
coal reserves, developing effective 
technologies for their recovery and 
training a skilled workforce to carry 
out the several stages of coal 
development, can we approach the 
degree of confidence which will be 
required if coal is to be a reliable 
raw material to serve the nation’s 
energy needs. Having outlined this 
background of coal resources and 
the problems of productivity, we 
may now examine the prospects for 
coal utilization and conversion to 
gaseous or liquid fuels. 


CoAL UTILIZATION AND 
' CONVERSION 


Before discussing the role of 
domestic coal in the future United 
States energy picture, it is appro- 
priate to discuss the recent, but his- 
torical, role that this fossil fuel has 
played. In 1970 coal’s uses were 
directed at the following: 


1. residential and commercial 
consumption: 3 percent; 

2. industrial fuel: 40 percent; 

3. electric power generation: 57 
percent. 


The importance of coal relative to 
electricity is easily seen when one 
realizes that fossil fuels contributed 
over 80 percent to the total equiva- 
lent fuel use for power generation in 
1970, with coal representing over 
55 percent of the total. Although 
electric power generation and use 
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are expected to grow substantially 
in the future, nuclear fuels will take 
over much of the base fuel load as 
this century draws to a close. The 
total fossil fuel portion of the power 
generation fuel supply will fall 
from the 1970 level of 83 percent to 
about 55 percent in 1985. The role 
coal will play in this fossil fuel 
picture is uncertain. 

In the Federal Register of 
December 23, 1971, the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency (EPA) 
promulgated standards’ of perfor- 
mance regarding emissions of the 
oxides of sulfur and the oxides of 
nitrogen from new, stationary 
sources. These standards apply to 
stationary plants which began con- 
struction on August 17, 1971 or 
later. First, the discussion will 
show the effect of these standards 
on the use of coal—a sulfur contain- 
ing fossil fuel. The problem of 
oxides of nitrogen will be discussed 
later. “3 

The EPA standards for the oxides 
‘of sulfur limit emissions to 1.2 
pounds of sulfur dioxide per mil- 
lion BTUs of heat input to the com- 
bustion system. Therefore, it is 
important to note that the coals dis- 
cussed earlier contain heating 
values from 6,000 BTUs per pound 
for North Dakota lignites to about 
12,000 BTUs per pound for East- 
ern bituminous coals. The EPA 
standards limit the sulfur content of 
these fuels to about 0.4 percent by 
weight of sulfur for lignite, to 0.5 
for a typical subbituminous West- 
ern coal and 0.75 weight percent for 
bituminous. coals. Although these 
standards are currently under 
review, considerable environmen- 
tal pressure is being exerted to 
maintain them. 

From the preceding discussion of 
the availability of low sulfur coals, 
one can readily see that, as was 
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stated by a coal industry spokesman 
at a recent energy conference meet- 
ing in New York: “Coal is being 
legislated out of business.” It is 
important to keep these regulations 
in perspective when one reads of 
the large deposits of low sulfur 
coals in the United States. A great 
many of these deposits will simply 


- not meet environmental standards 


—~that is, unless the coal is changed 
and the sulfur content lowered. 


Sulfur oxides removal 


What are the prospects for reduc- 
ing the level of emissions of oxides 
of sulfur from the combustion of 
coal? One has two alternatives for 
such control: either, removing the 
sulfur from the coal itself or remov- 
ing the oxides of sulfur from the 
combustion gases. The former 
includes a large number of new, 
sophisticated developing technolo- 
gies. The latter includes a large 
number of processes revolving 
around a few central concepts; how- 
ever, these processes have eluded 
commercial success. | 

Basically, the sulfur oxide re- 
moval schemes include two proc- 
ess concepts. The first concept 
converts the sulfur dioxide to a 
solid waste material—the throwa- 
way process—and the second con- 
verts the sulfur dioxide to a usable 
sulfur chemical—the recovery 
process. Although large demonstra- 
tion projects are under develop- 
ment using both these technologies, 
commercialization is hampered by 
serious operability problems and, in 
the throwaway process, the problem 
of waste disposal. These schemes 
appear to have a marginal economic 
attractiveness when compared with 
direct coal desulfurization proc-: 
esses, 
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Coal desulfurization 


Coal desulfurization can be 
achieved through three methods: 
(1) coal washing to remove inor- 
ganic sulfur compounds; (2) conver- 
sion of coal to clean fuel gases; and 
(3) conversion of coal to clean 
liquid or semisolid fuels. Of these 
three methods, only the direct 
. washing of coal to remove 
. pyritic—that is, inorganic—sulfur is 
- commercially practiced today. The 
problem is that this technology 
removes only a relatively small 
amount of the sulfur from the coal 

and is very sensitive to the geologi- 
cal nature of the coal, itself. Coals 
commonly have 50 percent pyritic 


~. sulfur, with the rest of the sulfur 


_being organically bound in the 


- coal’s molecular structure. At best, 


therefore, only about 50 percent of 
the sulfur could be removed by 
these techniques. Actual experi- 
ence has shown levels of less than 
40 percent sulfur removal to be 
more typical. From the earlier dis- 
cussion, it can be seen that such 
techniques could be used only on 
low sulfur coals to attain the 
desired EPA sulfur level. The 
larger reserves of high sulfur con- 
tent Eastern coal would be beyond 
. the reach of ordinary coal cleaning. 


Coal-to-fuel gas conversion 


In the future, it will be possible 
to convert coal to clean fuel gas. In 
discussing fuel gas, however, it is 
important to distinguish between 
substitute natural gas (SNG)—gas 
with a heating value and chemical 
composition which approximates 
that of natural gas—and low BTU 
gas—gas with a heating value of 
about only 10 percent that of 
natural gas. The latter has not been 
used in the United States to any 
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extent, but promises to be an attrac- | 
tive fuel alternative in the future. 

SNG is desirable because, for the 
most part; it can be interchangeable 
with natural gas and can be fed into 
the pipeline distribution networks 
of the United States. Faced with 
rapidly dwindling supplies, the 
United States natural gas industry 
is most interested in this alternative 
scheme to those of importing either 
natural gas from overseas as 
liquefied natural gas (LNG) or 
crude oil or its fractions for conver- 
sion to SNG. The two latter 
schemes accentuate an already 
growing national balance of pay- 
ments problem for the United 
States and carry the risk of supply 
uncertainties. Therefore, domestic 
coal is an attractive and preferable 
potential source of SNG. 

The production of SNG is not 
technically possible today. Al- 
though German technology de- 
veloped by Lurgi Gesellschaften 
and Koppers-Totzek is applicable 
to coal gasification, one step in 
the overall process route—metha- 
nation—remains to be demonstrated 
commercially. While it is not felt 
that this will be a technical 
limitation, solution to this engineer- 
ing problem will take time. Another 
problem which arises with the use 
of technology developed by Lurgi 
is that it is not proven on cak- 
ing coals—the coals which tend to 
agglomerate when heated to gasifi- 
cation temperature. Agglomeration 
prevents the smooth flow of solids 
through the gasification reactor and, ` 
thus, impairs the efficiency of the 
process, making it unfeasible. Most 
of the Eastern coals are of the cak- 
ing variety; however, Western coals 
are generally more suited to use of 
Lurgi technology: .Technology 
developed by Koppers-Totzek, 
although producing gas at a higher 
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price than Lurgi SNG, does not 
have the problem with caking 
coals, 

The production of SNG from coal 
by United States technology is on 
the horizon, but it is not likely that 
these techniques can be commer- 
cialized in any significant quantity 
before 1980. United States 
technology has made some major 
improvements over German-devel- 
oped schemes; however, it is still 
encountering serious operating 
problems at the pilot plant level. 
Therefore, one can see that time is 
a major factor in developing United 
States coal resources to environ- 
mental and economic advantage. 

Perhaps the most advanced work 
in producing SNG from coal in the 
United States today is being con- 
ducted by Consolidation Coal Com- 
pany, the Institute of Gas 
Technology, Bituminous Coal 
Research—sponsored by the Office 
of Coal Research of the United 
States Department of the Interior 
and the American Gas Associa- 
tion—and the United States Bureau 
of Mines. These technologies are at, 
or near, the pilot plant stage of de- 
velopment and all face serious en- 
gineering problems. They offer great 
economic promise, however, with 
SNG being produced at cost sav- 
ings of as much as 20 to 25 percent 
over Lurgi SNG and 40 to 50 per- 
cent over SNG derived by the 
Koppers-Totzek process. This en- 
couraging estimate needs to be tem- 
pered by the prospect that’the cost 
of United States developed tech- 
nology may rise as commercializa- 
tion nears. 

At this point, it should be men- 
tioned that the coal gasification 
technology discussed above de- 
pends on using mined coal as 
process feedstock. Mining of the 
vast amounts of coal required for an 
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SNG industry of any size would 
have a large impact on both United 
States land use patterns and the 
environment. One alternative to 
using mined coal for the production 
of SNG is to gasify the coal in 
place—in-situ gasification. The 
only major work done in this area 
was performed in the Soviet Union 
in the early 1960s. Although there 
have been recent reports of 
renewed Soviet activity in this area, 
little continuing international 
research on in-situ gasification of 
coal has been reported. Recently, 
in the United States, the Bureau of 
Mines and the Lawrence Liver- 
more Laboratory—sponsored by the 
Atomic Energy Commission—pro- 
posed programs to examine in-situ 
gasification of coal in more detail. 

In-situ technology presents a 
large number of technical problems 
which must be solved to achieve op- 
erational success. The very nature of 
geological coal distribution will 
cause gasification reaction uncer- 
tainties when one extrapolates 
experimental results from one coal 
seam to another. Gas quality con- 
trol will be a serious problem, as 
will the ability to maintain a gasifi- 
cation reaction system deep 
underground. However, the 
technology is promising and should 
be checked further, because if it 
does work—a long chance—it 
would provide access to many coal 
deposits which could not be utilized 
otherwise. 

When one discusses coal gasifica- 
tion today, one should consider a 
very important emerging technology 
which arises from the petroleum 
industry. Oxygen or air and steam 
reacting with petroleum fractions 
has been used to make chemical 
synthesis gas for a number of years. 
Around the world, mixtures of hy- 
drogen and carbon monoxide have 
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been either purified to produce a 
rich hydrogen stream or reacted to 
make other chemicals. Only 
recently has it been recognized that 
this technology might be used to 
make a clean fuel gas of lower heat- 
ing value—one that need not be 
used in the SNG marketplace. The 
mixtures of carbon monoxide and 
hydrogen have substantial heating 
. value and, in addition, sulfur com- 
pounds exposed to this atmosphere 
tend to form hydrogen sulfide—a 
compound that.can be easily 
removed from the fuel gases before 
combustion. Thus, no oxides of sul- 
fur are formed on combustion. If air 
is used as the oxidant, the final prod- 
uct gas—low BTU gas—will con- 
tain the nitrogen from the original 
air feed; thus, the heat value of the 
gas will be lower than in ‘systems 
using oxygen. Air is considerably 
cheaper to use than oxygen, in spite 
of increased costs resulting from 
moving the nitrogen through the 
process system. 

Since low BTU gas cannot be 
economically transported very far, 
it must be used in uniquely 
designed transmission systems in a 
small radius from the conversion 
plant. Planned industrial com- 
munities could well take advantage 
of this versatile technology in the 
near future to produce clean fuel 
gases at low cost from domestic 
fuels. High sulfur coal is a natural 
feedstock for this system. Such coal 
may become relatively low cost 
because of its high sulfur content; 
also, it is readily available in the 
highly industrialized areas of the 
‘eastern United States. The 
technology is on the threshold of 
- commercialization and needs only a 
fraction of the boost which new tech- 
nologies will require to achieve 
significant industrialization. 


Coal liquefaction . 


So far, this article has concen- 
trated on the production of clean 
gaseous fuels from coal to enable it 
to be used in an environmentally 
concerned society. Let us now turn 
our attention to conversion of coal 
to liquids which can be used either 
as a nonpolluting fuel or as a sub- 
stitute crude oil—which is a very 
difficult technological problem. Cur- 
rent techniques take two distinct 
process routes. The first process is 
based on the pyrolysis of coals 
under controlled conditions to max- 
imize the yield of liquids from coals 


of various types. The problem, 


associated with this emerging 
technology is that only about one- 
half the coal is converted to liquid 
fuels and the remainder must be 
dealt with as a solid fuel. Unless 
the solid portion of the coal proc- 
essed is treated to remove its sul- 
fur—principally, the inorganic 
sulfides—it is not acceptable as a 
fuel. Thus, this process results in 
only a partial solution to the sulfur 
oxide problem. 

The second, most versatile 
method for producing liquid fuels 
or synthetic crude oils from coal 
entails the addition of hydrogen to 
the coal; usually in combination 
with a coal solvent. This can be 
done either catalytically or non- 
catalytically. The options of final 
product quality control are offered 
by the amount of hydrogen added 
to the coal solution. A pilot plant 
—under construction near Tacoma, 
Washington, under sponsorship of 
the Office of Coal Research—is 
using a process developed by the 
Pittsburg and Midway Coal Mining 
Company, a subsidiary of Gulf Oil 
Corporation. This process, which 
adds enough hydrogen to the coal 
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to remove the sulfur and to enable 
the coal’s ash to be separated from 
the liquid, produces a semi-solid 
fuel which melts at about 250°F. 
This clean fuel has a very high 
heating value on a per pound basis 
and should find applications in 
‘many fuel markets. Problems arise 
when the level of sulfur removal 
must be very high, since its cost 
depends strongly on the amount of 
‘hydrogen added to the product. 

Another process to recover low 
sulfur liquids from coal is under 
development by Hydrocarbon 
Research Incorporated of Trenton, 
New Jersey. This process has con- 
siderable potential either as a 

source of clean fuels from coal or as 
‘a source of synthetic crude oil for 
further processing to gasoline or 
chemicals; however, development 
is still at the small pilot plant 
scale. Neither of these process 
routes—the furthest advanced for 
the hydrogenation route to coal 
liquids—will be of commercial 
value before the early 1980s. Again, 
the time factor in coal utilization is 
apparent. | 
= The pyrolysis route to coal 
liquids—represented principally by 
work performed by the FMC Cor- 
poration under auspices of the 
Office of Coal Research—is the 
simpler of the two schemes to pro- 
duce liquids from coal. However, it 
has, and will continue to have, only 
unique applications as a major 
source of clean fuels. 

Work on coal liquefaction is 
being carried out by a number of 
other companies in the United 
States. United States industry and 
universities are also examining the 
treatment of coal liquids. Coal- 
derived liquids are unique in their 
chemical properties and, probably, 
' should not be interchanged with 
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conventional crude oils to obtain 
their maximum value. For example, 
coal-derived gasoline is more suit- 
able for nonleaded applications 
than is gasoline from most conven- 
tional crude oils. 


Advanced power scheme 


Advanced power generation sys- 
tems are under development to 
more fully utilize coal. The use of 
low BTU gas with combined cycle 
power generation systems promises 
to improve substantially the effi- 
ciency of electricity production. 
This, of course, would reduce the 
fuel requirement for the rapidly 
growing electric utility industry. 
Magnetohydrodynamic power 
generation systems are under 
development by the Office of Coal 
Research and may be attractive in 
the longer term, although the low ` 
BTU gas-combined cycle system has 
both- short term and long range 
potential, from the economic, and 
the environmental protection, stand- 
point. 


The problem of nitrogen in coal 


Problems might be encountered 
because of the high nitrogen con- 
tent of:coal and coal-derived 
liquids. Compared with its pe- 
troleum counterparts, coal liquids 
have nitrogen contents that are 
orders of magnitude greater. The 
concern to eliminate pollution 
problems caused by the oxides of 
nitrogen may create additional 
problems in coal utilization. For 
the most part, the production of 
SNG from coal will be inter- 
changeable with natural gas and 
should create no more problems 
than those associated with the 
direct combustion of natural gas; 
however, low, BTU gas from coal 
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may have a premium value in. view 
of the nitrogen problem. By the 
very nature of its having been pro- 
duced by the reaction of coal with 
steam and air, the.nitrogen rich, 
low BTU gas burns with lower 
. flame temperatures than does 
natural gas, and the production of 
the oxides of nitrogen are thus 
reduced. 

The solution to the nitrogen 
oxides problem is not readily 
available—in fact, the problem has 
not been well defined. What role 
fuel nitrogen plays in formation of 
nitrogen oxide compounds and 
what role air plays in these combus- 
- tion reactions are questions pres- 
ently under study. However, 
should it be determined that the 
level of nitrogen in fuels must be 
reduced, coal liquids will have a 
disadvantage when compared with 
conventional petroleum products. 
Nitrogen can be removed chemi- 
cally from coal liquids, but at a high 
cost because of the difficulty of the 
process and the large amount of 
hydrogen needed to achieve the 
level of nitrogen removal. 


FACTORS AFFECTING COMMERCIAL- 
IZATION OF THE SYNTHETIC 
FUELS INDUSTRY 


Although coal has great promise 
as a source of clean fuels, one must 
conclude that technology for coal 
conversion on a large scale is sim- 
ply not available at the present 
time. At the current development 
rate and with competition from 
other fuels, it will be the middle 
1980s before a large scale industrial 
development of coal-derived syn- 
thetic fuels will be available 
—although recent, large scale de- 

velopment programs proposed by 
_ the government may shorten this 
development period. 
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In the past, industry has seemed 
to be unwilling, or unable, to pour 
massive amounts of needed capital 
into pushing synthetic fuels to 
the point of commercialization. It is 
becoming increasingly clear that 
some form of major participation by 
government, or by government/in- 
dustry consortiums, will be re- 
quired to provide the financial 
impetus to get the coal-derived 
synthetic fuels industry off the 
ground, especially if this is to be 
done before the mid-1980s. Indus- 
try will be faced with a monumen- 
tal capital expense:‘in initiating 
commercialization of this highly 
capital-intensive industry. This 
prospect will come at a time when 
industrial funds are probably com- 
mitted to recovery and utilization of 
conventional fuels. 

To place the required capital 
investments into perspective, coal 
liquefaction plants should be 
examined. Usually designed to pro- 
vide about 100,000 barrels of low 
sulfur fuels or synthetic crude oil 
per day, these plants cost—in 1973 
dollars—about 300 million to 500 
million dollars each, depending on 
the process route chosen. These 
costs include the development of 
the associated mining operation. 
Estimates show that the United 
States will need to import from 15 
to 20 million barrels of oil per day 
to fill the supply-demand gap over 
domestic resources -by 1985. To 
supply the liquids from coal to 
close the gap would require 150 to 
200 plants—a goal that is clearly 
bevond the reach of United States 
industry, regardless of the incen- - 
tives. | 

SNG from coal is also a capital- 
intensive industry. Costs of a plant 
which produces 250 million stand- 
ard cubic feet (scf) of gas per day are 
on the order of 150 million to 250 
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million dollars. The capital re- 
quired for the natural gas indus- 
try, which has projected a potential 
supply-demand deficit of 20 billion 
to 25 billion scf of gas per day by 
1985, is staggering. 

Thus, it can be seen that the 
availability of capital may be no 
small factor in determining the 
growth of .a_ synthetic-fuels-from- 
coal industry when this new indus- 
try’s requirements are added to the 
rest of the energy-associated capital 
needs. It is felt that synthetic fuels— 
both liquids and gases—will be eco- 
nomically competitive with their na- 
tural counterparts by the early 1980s 
because of the rising price of 
imported crude oil and the 
increased costs associated with dis- 
covering new natural gas resources. 
However, this prospective industry 
may be limited by the financial 
ability of the industry, once estab- 
lished, to achieve the necessary 
size, in view of the other needs for 
capital associated with the growing 
national energy-related economy. 

In addition to capital acquisition 
problems, other critical factors may 
limit the size of the synthetic fuels 
industry based upon coal, particu- 
larly in regard to the large scale effort 
needed to offset our growing need 
for imports. These factors are logis- 
tical items, such as: 


—The availability of trained man- 
power to recover the coal or to 
convert the coal to desired 
products. 

—The availability of water to 
enable coal to be utilized. 

—-The availability of transporta- 
tion systems to move the coal 
or products to needed areas. 

—The availability of contiguous 
minable coal reserves of suf- 
ficient quality to ensure mine 
safety and producibility to 
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meet the needs of the emerg- 
ing synthetic fuels industry. 
—The needs of the construction 
industry to build the conver- 
sion plants and large support 
systems for a very large coal 


industry. 


This list is by no means all- 
inclusive, but it represents a 
number of serious problems which 
an expanded coal industry faces. 
About 15,000 tons of coal per day 
is required to produce 250 million 
scf of SNG per day. Today there are 
fewer than five coal mines in the 
United States which produce coal 
at this rate—nearly 6 million tons of 
coal per year. To produce 100,000 
barrels of synthetic liquids from 
coal requires an accompanying coal 
mine which produces about 35,000 
tons of coal per day; such huge 
mines are unknown, even in mod- 
ern experience. Coal pyrolysis 
plants would require approximately 
100,000 tons of coal per day. 
Clearly, an industry of any size 
would require enormous mines 
staffed by a large number of miners. 
Even though mining productivity 
has increased over time, it has 
stabilized in the past few years. 
This stability can be attributed to 
the enforcement of new laws to 
improve health and safety of 
miners. Although productivity may 
be expected to resume as 
technology for mining responds to 
the challenge for greater produc- 
tion, a substantial number of 
miners will be required by a syn- 
thetic fuels industry. The number of 
miners can be expected to increase 
as the dimensions of the industry 
become better known. When the 
need for miners is coupled with the 
need for skilled engineers to run the 
synthetic fuels plants—at a time in 
educational history when engineer- 
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ing enrollment in all disciplines is 
on the decline—it is apparent that 
the size of the industry may be 
limited by available manpower, 
unless the national need is firmly 
and immediately established. 

The United States railroad sys- 
tem may well be inadequate to han- 
dle the large amounts of coal 
required for a substantial coal con- 
version industry. Although plan- 
ning can minimize this problem, the 
availability of railroad cars and 
loading and unloading facilities 
may pose additional constraints on 
prospects for coal development. 
Should it prove desirable to move 
the coal to the water-rich areas for 
conversion, an added problem will 
' be placed on the railroad industry 
-to meet the challenge of this indus- 
trial frontier. 

An alternative to railroad trans- 
port may be the use of slurry 
pipelines, although this could ag- 
gravate a growing water supply 
problem. In addition, coal conver- 
sion processes require tremendous 
quantities of water—both for proc- 
essing and for support facilities, 
such as housing and power 
generation. Although it is believed 
that there is probably sufficient 
water in the United States to sup- 
port a large synthetic fuels 
industry, the location of the water 
supplies is of prime importance; 
estimated requirements are not 
necessarily coincident with actual 
needs. It is a virtual certainty that 
water will probably have to be 
transported long distances to areas. 
of the country designated for this 
emerging industry. In the East, the 
problem is not as severe; in the 
West, it will require careful plan- 
ning on a regional basis to ensure 
sufficient water for all future needs, 
while preserving environmental 
quality. Until a careful water man- 
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agement program is worked out, 
this will probably remain a limiting 
factor to the size and extent of a 
prospective synthetic fuels 
industry. ) 

Although in gross amounts the 
United States has vast coal 
deposits, one conversion plant for 
the production of liquids or gases 
requires a total resource base of 
recoverable coal of about 200 mil- 
lion tons. Since the United States 
coal industry has evolved through a 
sequence of noncoordinated opera- 
tions which reflect varying regional 
market prices over time rather than 
through a development program 


which would have maximized the -` 


use of the coal resource base, a 
number of areas will be relatively 
inaccessible. In some regions, high 
quality coal deposits have been 
removed when coal prices 
prompted such a development; in 
some of these cases, contiguous 
coal reserves will be more difficult 
to recover—if they can be recov- 
ered at all—as a result of early coal 
mining activities. In addition, pro- 
visions of recent environmental and 
safety laws have prompted industry 
to abandon mines which have a 
water problem or those which have 
a high methane gas content, because 
treatment to comply with the safety 
laws would have added increased — 
cost. Closing of these mines tends to 
reduce the amount of available coal 
for a synthetic fuels industry. 
Finally, the United States con- 
struction industry is going to be 
faced with some large problems 
associated with the development of ` 
conventional energy resources. 
When the requirements for con- 
struction capacity for a synthetic 
fuels industry—coal and oil 
shale—are coupled with this need 
for expansion, the development of 
an industry large enough to con- 
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tribute substantially to the future 
energy supply may be limited. In 
addition, the need for equipment 
—both for support facilities and for 
actual processing—may tax the 
United States manufacturing indus- 
try’s capacity to produce enough for 
the. energy industries’ expansion. 


SUMMARY 


Although coal represents a vast 
potential energy resource base for 
the United States, a number of fac- 
tors may combine to influence and 
to constrain its utilization. Clearly, 


ol 
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a number of important questions 
remain to be determined before it 
will be apparent just how reliable 
coal may prove to be in meeting 
future energy needs. Action is 
required on many fronts to pursue 
the answers to these questions. 
Even though the task to solve the 
many problems associated with 


' coal utilization appears to be 


monumental, careful, systematic 
and immediate planning by indus- 
try and government can put these 
problems into perspective and 
enable this vast resource base to be 
made usable in the future. 


Solar Energy: An Infinite Source of Clean Energy 


By GEORGE O. G. LÖF 


` 


ABSTRACT: Abundance, cleanliness and widespread distri- 
bution are great incentives for the application of solar 
energy to man’s energy requirements. Recent and'impend- 
ing fuel shortages, cost increases of energy and.environ- 
mental degradation have provided strong incentives for the 
development of solar energy for wide practical use. However, 
its low intensity and high variability impose severe econo- 
mic problems in converting it to useful forms. Conversion 
of solar radiation to thermal, electrical and mechanical 
energy has been well demonstrated in numerous experi- 
mental systems. Of these methods, those of greatest current 
interest are-the production of heat for the heating and cooling 
of buildings and the direct, or indirect, conversion to elec- 
tricity. In favorable locations, the costs of solar heating 
and cooling equipment under development appear to be 
nearly competitive with fuels; hence, this application is ex- 
pected to be widespread within a very few years. Electric 
power from solar energy is not now competitive with 

conventional supply and is, therefore, a’ longer term 
possibility. | l 


George O. G. Löf is Professor of Civil Engineering at Colorado State University 
and Director of the Solar Energy Applications Laboratory. He was a member 
of the United States delegation on the Implementation of Technology Exchange 
Program on Solar Energy between the United States and the USSR. In 1973 
he was elected the fifth President of the International Solar Energy Society. 
He also has a private engineering consulting practice. For the last fifteen 
' years, Professor Löf’s home, located in Denver, Colorado, has been partially 
heated with solar energy collected by panels set in the roof. 
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SOLAR ENERGY 


INCE the dawn of recorded 
time, solar energy, in one form 
or another, has been the dominant 
energy source for earth. Man first 
used solar energy indirectly when 
he consumed plants which had 
transformed solar energy into food 
energy through the process of photo- 
synthesis. Even more indirectly, he 
consumed solar energy when he ate 
meat from animals which foraged 
upon either plants or other animals 
which ate plants. Various civiliza- 
tions later increased their use of 
indirect solar energy by domesticat- 
ing and employing animals for trans- 
port. Still later, in the age of the sail, 
winds created by the heating of the 
earth’s surface propelled explorers, 
traders and, at times, military forces 
about much of the world. The Indus- 
trial Revolution was, and continues 
to be, fueled primarily by the burn- 
ing of fossil fuel created eons ago 
when plant and animal substances 
were turned into. natural gas, coal 
and petroleum and by water falling 
from a higher place, where it was de- 
posited by solar induced evapora- 
tion and the winds. 

Now man must anticipate a 
decline in the use of fossil fuel rela- 
tive to other sources of energy, 
because: (1) the supply is finite and 
(2) the costs are rising steeply as 
the most easily exploited resources 
are used. With these prospects in 
mind, it may be desirable, indeed 
necessary, to devise new ways of 
utilizing the huge amount of solar 
energy which strikes the earth each 
day. Thus, it may be suggested that 
the very long saga of solar energy 
use by civilization will continue as 
new chapters are added. 


1. Currently, nuclear energy accounts for 
approximately 2 percent of the electricity 
produced in the United States. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF SOLAR 
ENERGY 


The raw energy, in the form of 
electromagnetic radiation, reaches 
the earth’s atmosphere at a rate of 
170 trillion kilowatts. Even after 
about one-fourth is reflected and 
scattered into space by clouds and 
dust, the quantity of energy reach- 
ing the land area of the United 
States is more than 700 times the 
current demand for all types of 
energy. Thus, sheer abundance is 
solar energy’s most exciting feature. 
Other advantages of solar energy 
are its inexhaustibility, universal 
distribution, environmental com- 
patibility and negligibly low cost in 
raw form. These features are of 
such exceptional attractiveness in 
comparison with those of any other 
energy source that the limited 
use—except in agriculture—may 
seem a paradox. 

However, there are two disad- 
vantages of solar energy which 
have prevented its application to 
our needs for heat and power. 
These are its diffuseness—or low 
intensity—and its variability. On 
clear summer days, about one 
kilowatt per square yard—or square 
meter—reaches the ground during 
a few hours before and after noon. 
This power density is very disap- 
pointing when compared with the 
typical value—a thousand times as 
large—in a modern power plant. 
The consequence of this difference 
is that hundreds of times as much 
solar receiving surface is required 
as that which is needed in a steam 
boiler for the same energy delivery 
rate. The higher cost of the much 
larger surface is the principal deter- 
rent to solar energy use. 

Solar variability is an economic 
drawback, also. The changes in 
intensity from day to night, winter 
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to summer and clear to cloudy 
skies precludes constant supply of 
solar energy. If a steady output of 
heat or power is required, some sort 
of storage must be provided, with 
its attendant costs. Alternatively, 
the intermittent and varying energy 
supply would have to be used on the 
same irregular schedule—usually, 
an uneconomical procedure. 

These two disadvantages. of solar 


energy result in a seeming con- 


tradiction of its near zero cost. The 
raw energy is indeed free, but its 
conversion to useful forms by use of 
suitable surfaces and, perhaps, by 
storage facilities requires capital 
investment whose amortization rep- 
resents a cost.: The relative mag- 
nitude of this cost and the price of 
conventional energy sources is the 
primary determinant of solar en- 
ergy usefulness. 

Before describing the various 
methods of converting solar en- 
ergy into useful forms, a significant 
point should first be.made. The 
technology of solar energy conver- 
sion to heat at low and high tem- 
perature, to mechanical and electri- 
cal work and to the separation of 
materials such as salt and water has 
been demonstrated. No serious 
technical barriers to these proces- 
ses are evident. This is not to say 
that improvements should not be 
expected, but that the factors which 
really limit practical use of solar 
energy by these means are eco- 
nomic rather than technical. 

An analogy may be drawn be- 
tween solar energy and hydro- 
electric energy by comparing hydro- 


‘ electric power to electricity pro- 


duced by burning coal. The end 
product, electricity, is identical 
from either water power or coal. 
The raw materials and the proces- 
ses for their conversion are very 
different, however. So, whether a 
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dam and associated hydraulic 
equipment are built or whether the 
more common coal-fired thermal 
plant is chosen depends primarily 
on the comparative total generating 
costs of the two systems. Unless the 
hydro-plant can produce power at - 
competitive costs, the coal plant 

will ordinarily be selected. 

Solar energy can be applied to 

any requirements which can be met 

by conventional sources. The end 

product is the same. So its applica- 

bility and utility depend on its costs 

relative to thdse of other types of 
energy. With increasing concern 

over environmental degradation, 

total cost to society may become the 

basis of comparison rather than in- 

plant generation cost. Reclamation 

of strip-mined coal fields, elimina- 

tion of pollutants to water and the 

atmosphere and various other costs 

may have to be added to basic 

generation cost before a sound 

comparison can be made. But evén 

so, the products of solar energy 

conversion—heat, power and ma- 

terials—must compete on economic 

grounds with other sources of these 

energy’ forms; thus, solar conver- 

sion costs are the major factor in 

utilization prospects. 


CONVERSION OF SOLAR ENERGY 


Methods for converting solar 
energy to useful forms may be clas- 
sified as thermal, mechanical, elec- 
trical and chemical; these terms 
also indicate the type of energy pro- 
duced. Probably the simplest proc- 
ess is either heating of a liquid or 
gas or vaporization of a liquid in con- 
tact with a radiation-absorbing sur- 
face. If the surface is covered with 
one or more sheets of glass and 
well insulated on its back, on a 
clear day about half the solar 
energy can be usefully delivered as 
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heated fluid or vapor at’ tempera- 
tures about 100°F higher than the 
surrounding air. Residential solar 
water heaters of this type are exten- 
sively used in several countries, 
and houses have been experimen- 
‘tally solar heated in this fashion. 

Much higher temperatures can 
be achieved by concentrating solar 
radiation. A dish or trough-shaped 
reflector with a parabolic contour 
can be used to focus the energy fall- 
ing on this relatively large surface 
so that a high intensity is obtained 
on the ‘small heat absorbing, 
transfer surface. Under these cir- 
_ cumstances, half the radiation fall- 
ing on the reflector can be recovered 
as steam or other heated medium 
at temperatures of hundreds of de- 
grees. Operation of small engines 
and high temperature furnaces using 
this process have been demon- 
strated in numerous experiments. 

Variations on these systems may 
be employed for near simultaneous 
use of the generated heat for pro- 
ducing certain materials. Salt has 
been made for centuries by solar 
evaporation of saline water from 
shallow ponds; provision of trans- 
parent covers permits recovery of 
pure water by.condensation of the 
vapor. Drying of agricultural crops, 
lumber and fish by direct exposure 
to the sun is widely practiced, and 
experimental solar dryers of more 
refined types have been tested. 
Many types of solar food cookers 
have been designed which employ 
at least some degree of concentra- 
tion by curved or flat reflectors. 
Satisfactory performance has been 
demonstrated, but practical use, 
even in fuel-scarce, developing 
countries, has not taken place. 

Of course, mechanical power can 
be produced by an engine operated 
by steam from a solar heat supply 
system, but this is actually a second 
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energy conversion step. Two addi- 
tional methods for mechanical 
power generation are not directly 
solar; yet, natural processes are 
involved in the first step of solar 
energy conversion. These are solar. 
energy producing winds from 
which mechanical energy can be 
readily generated and solar energy 
producing warm ocean waters from 
which mechanical energy can be 
developed in engines discharging 
to low temperature deep waters. 
Wind power, used for centuries, 
almost disappeared in modern 
times, but is now being reevaluated 
as an energy source of limited 
availability in some regions. While 
experiments have shown the 
technical feasibility of generating 
power by use of ocean temperature 
gradients, economy and practicality 
have not yet been demonstrated. 
Electricity can be the final useful 
form of a conversion sequence: solar 
to heat, to mechanical, to elec- 
trical energy. Many experiments 
have shown feasibility. This combi- 
nation of processes is based on con- 
verting solar energy to heat as the 
first step; thus, its main potential 
utility is more suitably outlined in 
that connection. The generation of 
electricity by photovoltaic conver- 
sion—solar energy to direct cur- 
rent—is the method whereby only 
one step, direct conversion, is in- 
volved. Discovered about twenty 
years ago, the process has had spec- 
tacular demonstration in nearly all 
of the space missions to date. It is 
based on the property of certain 
semiconducting materials, such as 
silicon and cadmium sulfide, to 
generate an electric current when 
exposed to sunlight. Over 10 per- 
cent conversion efficiency is attain- 
able with thin wafers sliced from 
silicon crystals. Extremely high 
cost precludes practical terrestrial 
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use, but there are possibilities for 
substantial manufacturing econo- 
mies to be achieved in the future. 
The fourth form of converted 
solar energy is chemical energy. 
Natural photosynthesis is the proc- 
ess by which living plants use a 
very small fraction—less than 1 per- 


-~ cent—of the solar radiation to pro- 


duce chemical compounds, such as 
cellulose, lignin, sugars, starches, 


‘vegetable oils and proteins. In 


addition to their use as foods and 
fiber, some of these plants, par- 
ticularly trees, have been useful 
sources of fuel energy. Until late in 
the present millenium, virtually no 
other fuel source was available. 
Even today, almost all of the energy 
we consume—that is, coal, oil and 


natural gas—had its origin in pre-- 


historic plants. Only nuclear 
sources and the minute fraction of 
our supply from geothermal steam 
are nonsolar in origin. Hydroelec- 
tric energy is possible only because 
of solar evaporation in the hy- 
drologic cycle. 

Efforts to use solar energy more 
efficiently and economically in the 


. production of chemical energy have 


followed several paths. They may 
be subdivided into biological and 
nonbiological, depending on 
whether living material is involved. 
Biological methods mainly involve 
increasing the efficiency of photo- 


‘ synthetic conversion of sunlight to 


chemical energy in growing plants 
so that much larger yields of fuel 
can be obtained per unit of land area. 
New and modified plant species, 


- including water-borne plants such 


as algae, increased productivity 
through better methods of cul- 
tivation and reduced costs of produc- 
tion are possible avenues to 
application. 
Nonbiological 


methods -for 
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absorbing solar energy in chemical 


reactions at practical efficiencies 
have not yet been discovered. 
The advantages of such a process 
are so great, however, that research 
along these lines is of utmost 
importance. Not only would solar 
energy be converted by such proc- 
esses, but storage would be in- 
herently provided in the chemi- 
cals formed. By reverse reactions, 
energy could subsequently be 
obtained as heat or, perhaps, 
directly as electricity from a reac- 
tion in an electrolytic cell. Of all 
the methods for converting solar 
energy to other forms, this is the 
only one which has not yet been 
shown to have technical feasibility. 
The other processes are technically 
feasible; economics is the limiting 
factor. 


PRINCIPAL USES OF SOLAR ENERGY 


Other than its current use in 
agriculture and salt production, 
solar energy has its greatest poten- 
tial in the heating and cooling of 
buildings and in the generation of 
electricity. These demands com- 
prise about one-half the total use of 
energy in the United States; of the 
total, thermal energy for buildings 
represents about twenty percent. 

The heating and cooling of build- 
ings by solar energy is an early 
practical and economical prob- 
ability. The generation of elec- 
tricity by use of thermal processes 
—solar energy to heat, to power 
—and by direct photovoltaic con- 
version—solar cells or batteries—is 
not competitive with conventional 
methods under present United 
States conditions. However, keep- 
ing in mind the increasing dollar 
costs of the other fuels, the pos- 
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sibilities for future use are suf- 
ficiently interesting to justify 
development efforts. 


Solar. energy for heating and 
cooling 


Although still in experimental 
and developmental stages, the heat- 
ing and cooling. of residences and 
commercial and public buildings 
by solar energy is technically feasi- 
ble and almost economically viable. 
_ Several types of solar heating sys- 
tems have been successfully tested 
in residences and other small 
buildings. Solar water heaters are 
commercially made and widely 
used in Australia, Japan and, to 
some extent, in Israel and southern 
Florida. A few experiments have 
shown that solar energy can be 
used as a heat supply to reason- 
ably conventional air-conditioning 
units of the absorption—heat- 
operated—type. Detailed economic 
studies indicate that solar heat can 
be supplied to buildings for space 
heating, water heating and cooling 
at costs seldom more than double 
the current costs of oil and gas. In 
some localities, solar energy is fully 
competitive and, in virtually all 
situations, solar costs are substan- 
tially below those associated with 
electric heating. Rising fuel prices 
will soon place solar heating and 
cooling in an even more favorable 
position. 

The process for obtaining heated 
air or water from solar energy at 
temperatures as high as about 
200°F is comparatively simple. Air 
or water is circulated in contact 


with some type of black surface. 


which is exposed to the rays of 
the sun. When insulated beneath 
and overlaid with one or more 
layers of glass or,other transparent 


however, 
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material, absorption of solar energy 
by the black surface causes its tem- 
perature to rise. Circulation of air or 
water through tubes or spaces adja- 
cent to the hot surface results in 
heating the fluid, which can then 
be used directly or can be deli- 
vered to some type of heat storage 
unit. 


A solar collector of this type is 
commonly used in solar water heat- 
ing systems. Recovery of about half 
the solar energy in the form of 
heated water at temperatures up to 
150°F can be obtained on sunny 
days even when air temperatures 
are near freezing. On a clear day, 
one hundred square feet of well- 
designed solar collector panels can 
deliver heat quantities approaching 
100,000 BTU per day, or approx- 
imately the equivalent of the net 
heat available by burning a gallon 
of fuel oil. Typically, a residence of 
1,500 squàre feet floor area in mid- 
America might require 500 to 800 
square feet of solar collector panels 
on the roof and a storage tank of 
about 1,000 gallons capacity to pro- 
vide three-fourths of the year’s 
heating requirements., 

A score of buildings have been 
experimentally heated by systems 
employing solar collectors of this, 
and similar, types. The systems in 
which water has been used usually 
have involved a storage tank for 
accumulating heat during the day- 
time hours. The hot water provides 
heat to the building as needed even 
during cloudy and nighttime 
periods. Currently, it is technically 
possible to provide sufficient col- 
lector surface and storage capacity 
to carry the entire heating load; 
operating systems in- 
clude auxiliary heat supply from 
conventional sources as such a mix 
appears most economical. House 
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heating by solar heated air has also 
been demonstrated in a few instal- 
lations in which storage has been 
provided in the forms of pebble 
bins—small rocks through which 
solar heated air passes and in which 
heat is stored—and melted chemi- 
cal salts. 

. These experiments have shown 
that most of the heating require- 


ments of a house can be supplied ` 


by solar energy in a reasonably 
sunny climate. It is not clear at this 
point just which system may even- 
tually prove to be the most econom- 
ical or, for that matter, which of 
many design variations should be 
used for delivery of solar heat at 
least cost. The answers to such 
questions require additional design 
studies, construction of experimen- 
tal facilities and tests of perfor- 
mance, durability and compatabil- 


ity with existing house designs and 


heating requirements. 

Obviously, a mere demonstration 
of the workability of solar heating 
_ systems for residences and other 
buildings is not sufficient for the 
introduction of solar heating to 
general use. Only if its costs are 
competitive with other heating 
methods can solar energy be 
expected to assume an important 
place in the economy. Cost details 
are presented below—in associa- 
tion with cooling, also—so, at this 
. point, only a very general comment 
is in order. Capital cost of the solar 
heating system is high; operating 
costs are low, and the economics of 
the system depend on the compari- 
son between the value of the fuel 
saved by the solar installation and 
the cost of amortizing the addi- 
tional investment in the solar 
. facilities. Solar heat is approaching 
cost levels competitive with con- 
ventional energy sources. 

Facilities suitable for space heat- 
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ing with solar energy can also be 
used for supplying the hot water 
requirements of a household. A 
portion of the solar collector can be 
used for this purpose, or a small 
part of the heat delivered from the 
entire solar collector can be 
diverted to the hot water supply 
system. Several of the experimental] 
solar heating systems have ‘in- 
volved facilities for providing part, | 
or all, of the hot water ` require- 
ments of the building. 

Cooling or air-conditioning of 
commercial buildings and resi- 
dences has become an important 
and widespread practice in the 
United States. In many areas of the 
country, it is considered a neces- 
sity. A trilogy of facts provides a 
strong incentive to develop solar air- 
conditioning: (1) .the availability of 
solar energy, both in respect to 
quantity and to timing, parallels the 
seasonal need for ‘cooling; (2) com- 
mercial cooling systems are avail- 
able which utilize heat as their 
energy supply; (3) finally, a solar 
collector, otherwise nearly idle in 
summer, can be used for supplying 
energy to heat-operated air-condi- 
tioners. A few small scale experi- 
ments have been performed in the 
United States and in Australia, but 
fully operating systems for the prac- 
tical supply of heating and cooling 
to a building have yet to be 
designed and tested. The develop- 
ment of solar air-conditioning has 
thus lagged behind solar heating 
developments by many years; how- 
ever, there is no reason that this ~ 
gap should not be nearly closed 
through substantial and well-con- 
ceived research, development and 
engineering design of solar cooling. 

A commercial type of air-con- ` 
ditioner—using the lithium 
bromide-water absorption princi- 
ple—has been experimentally oper- 
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FIGURE I 
SCHEMATIC DIAGRAM OF ONE ALTERNATIVE SOLAR HEATING AND COOLING SYSTEM 


ated by means of heat supplied 
from a simple, solar collector of the 
type suitable for use in the heating 
- of buildings. An experiment in Aus- 
tralia added further information on 
this application. Although neither 
of these systems can be considered 
fully practical prototypes, they 
show that there are no insurmount- 
able technical problems which 
might otherwise prohibit the suc- 
cessful development of this sys- 
tem.? 


2. The operation of conventional cooling 
machinery by power-generated, on-site, 
solar-electric generators—either of the heat 
engine type or the photovoltaic, solar cell, 
type—is technically possible, but prohibi- 
tively expensive. The economic problems of 
generating electricity in solar power plants 


There are numerous possibilities 
for combining the several principal 
components into a practical solar 
heating and cooling system. One 
such concept is illustrated in figure 
1.:This diagram shows a solar col- 
lector delivering heated water to a 
storage tank—which would logi- 
cally be located in the basement of 
the building—with a pump return- 
ing water to the roof-mounted col- 
lector for further heating. Hot 
water for use in the building may 





are intensified on the very small scale, 
associated with individual buildings. The 
prospects for practical use of this cooling 
method will remain unattractive unless 
there are major breakthroughs in the cost of 
generating electricity from solar energy. 
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~ be provided by employing a heat 

. exchanger for transferring stored 
solar heat into the hot water supply 
system. Whenever heat is de- 
manded in the building, either 
for space heating or cooling, 
automatic controls actuate a pump 
which supplies hot water from stor- 
age either to the house air heating 
coil or to the generator of the 
refrigerating unit. To ensure 
adequate heating and cooling at all 
times, water from storage passes 
_ through an auxiliary, fuel-fired 
water heater in which its tempera- 
ture is boosted if it is not hot 
enough to meet the demand. After 
delivery of heat either for heating 
or cooling the building, the water is 
retumed to the storage tank. Typi- 
cal storage temperatures would be 
100° to 150°F in winter and 170° to 
200°F in summer. Numerous mod- 
ifications of this design are pos- 
sible, and some may be found more 
practical and economical than the 
one indicated here. 

As previously mentioned, the 
principal determinant of the useful- 
ness of solar energy in the heating 
and cooling of buildings is cost. A 
considerable amount of perfor- 
mance data from existing and 
earlier solar heating assemblies, 
recent data on solar cooling, cost 
information assembled from vari- 
ous sources, extensive solar and 
weather data and use of computers 
have made it possible to appraise 
the cost of solar heating and cooling 
with considerable confidence. A 
comprehensive performance and 
cost study for solar heating of 
houses in eight United States cities 
has been made by R. A. Tybout and 
George O. G. Löf; the results have 
been published.’ Solar heating was 


3. R. A. Tybout and G. O, G. Löf, “Solar 
House Heating,” Natural Resources Journal 
10, no. 2 (April 1970), p. 268-326. 
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found to be nearly competitive with 
fuels in several locations; thus, the 
analysis was extended to include 
cooling as well. Although figures on 
cooling performance and costs have 
not yet been fully evaluated, they 
are of such importance in the 
appraisal of solar heating and cool- 
ing potential that preliminary results 
are presented in table 1. This _ 
table is. based on detailed computa- - 
tion of heating and cooling loads in : 

a reasonably large house—that is, 
one requiring 25,000 BTU of heat 
per degree day—provided with a 
dual heating and cooling system. 
Analytical expressions for solar col- 
lector performance, heat storage 
capacity and heating and cooling 
loads were programmed with 
hourly data on solar and weather 
conditions in the eight cities; also, 
the quantities of heat provided by 
the solar energy system for each 
use were computed. Various combi- 
nations of solar collector size, stor- 
age size and other design variables 
were tested. Capital costs for vari- 
ous components of the system were 
determined, the most important 
being that of the solar collector, 
itself. Various sources of infor- 
mation were used in projecting 
the present 4 dollars per square 
foot cost of solar water heaters— 
manufactured on a very small 
scale—to a figure of 2 dollars per 
square foot for large volume pro- 
duction of well-designed units. 
Amortization of total investment in 
twenty years at 8 percent interest 
then provided the basis for comput- 
ing the effective cost of solar heat 
delivered by the system, as dollars 
per million BTU. Also determined 
were the requirements for auxiliary 
heat and the percentage of the total 
heating and cooling loads carried 
by the solar ee of each design 
variation. 


mL 
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TABLE 1 


Cost oF SOLAR HEATING AND COOLING, DOLLAR PER MILLION BTU 


OIL 
or GAS ELECTRICITY 
Albuquerque 0.95 4.63 
Miami 2.04 4,87 
Charleston 1.03 4.22 
Phoenix 0.85 5.07 
Omaha 1.12 3.25 
Boston 1.85 5:25 
Santa Maria* 1.52 4.28 
Seattle* 1.96 2.29 


Source: Löf and Tybout, 


SOLAR SOLAR SOLAR 
HEATING COOLING COMBINED 
2.07 3.27 1.73 

2.26 2.13 
3.34 3.50 247 
2.86 2.05 . 1.7 
2.93 5.41 2.4 
3.02. 8.74 3.07 
1.57 14.60 2.45 
3.15 19.63 3.79 - 





“The Designing and Cost of Optimized Systems for Cooling 


Dwellings by Solar Energy” (Paper presented before the International Congress on The | 
Sun in the Service of Mankind, Paris, July, 1973). 

NoTEs: Design optima based on least cost solar heat for purpose or purposes indicated. 
Underlines show minimum solar costs in each location. 


Water heating included. 
1970 fuel and electricity prices. 


4 


Solar costs based on::2 dollars per ft? collector; twenty-year life; 8 percent interest; 1000 


dollar surcharge for cooling. 
* One computation only. 


Table 1 is a cost summary. Here 
the costs of solar heating, solar 
cooling and the combination of 
both—each involving a design 
optimized for the application con- 
cerned—are compared with 1970 
prices of oil, gas and electricity in 
the eight cities investigated. It is 
seen that in all but one location, 
solar energy for heating and cool- 
ing can be provided at lower cost 
than electricity. In Albuquerque 
and Phoenix, the cost of solar heat 
—about 1.70 dollars per million 
BTU—is substantially above nat- 
ural gas prices, adjusted for com- 
bustion efficiency. However, oil— 
at more than 2 dollars per mil- 


_ lion BTU—would be substantially 


more expensive than solar energy 
in those two cities. In Miami, the 
costs of oil and solar energy are 
about the same. These comparisons 
are based on anticipated availability 
of solar collectors at 2 dollars per 
square foot. 

Other comparisons can be drawn 
by use of table 1; yet, suffice it to 


say here that a realistic evaluation 
of solar energy costs for heating and 
cooling indicates that this source of 
energy is a highly attractive alterna- 
tive to conventional fuels used in 
residential and commercial build- 
ings. This is not a dim future pros- 
pect, but rather a very near term 
reality. Of course, the further rise in 
fuel prices will accelerate the need 
for solar heating and cooling. 

The question: “where do we go 
from here?” still remains. In my 
view, the rising costs and decreas- 
ing. supplies of clean fuels, the near 
term competitive prospects for solar | 
heating and cooling of buildings 
and the opportunities for American 
industry to launch a significant new 
source of energy into the economy 
demand and justify a substantial 
committment to this development. 
At this stage, however, the risks of 
loss by individual firms trying to 
enter this new market are too great 
to expect major industrial expendi- 
tures without government assis- 
tance. The need for federal support 
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of research and development on 
solar heating and cooling is abun- 
dantly clear. 

Is the possible impact of wide 
use of solar heating and cooling suf- 
ficient to justify a substantial gov- 
ernment involvement? The 1972 
National Science Foundation/Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space 
Administration (NSF/NASA) Solar 
Energy Panel Report* provides 
some answers. Even as early as 
1985, 180 million dollars worth of 
oil and gas could be saved per year 
by vigorous development of solar 
heating and cooling. The saving 
could rise to over 3.5 billion dollars 
in 2000, with' half of new construc- 


__ tion that year being primarily solar 


heated and cooled. Sales of solar 
heating and cooling equipment 
‘could reach 750 million dollars by 
1985 and 4.5 billion dollars by 2000. 

These figures show that there is 
a real incentive for developing this 
new energy resource. The program 
of the NSF is providing good sup- 
port for work in this field: Although 
only a pittance in comparison with 
federal expenditures for atomic 
energy research, NSF funding of 
solar research and development is 
stimulating much more interest.and 
activity in this field than at any pre- 
vious time. 

As previously explained, there 
are numerous problems impeding 
wide usage of solar heating and 
cooling: the best technology has yet 
to be established; industrial inter- 
vest must be stimulated so that low 
. cost equipment can be produced; 
means for merchandising and 
financing these high, first-cost 
facilities need to be established. 
The continued and expanded sup- 


4. NSF/NASA Solar Energy Panel, An 
Assessment of Solar Energy as a National 
Energy Resource (College Park, Md.: 
University of Maryland, December 1972). 


port by the Congress through the 
NSF solar energy program’ is 
needed for effective solution to 
these problems. Consortiums of 
private companies, public utilities 
and other organizations should also 
generate useful data. 


With adequate funding, the dual 


involvement of industry and uni- 
versities—separately and, where 
appropriate, jointly—can be ex- 
pected to move solar heating and 
cooling into public use within a 
very few years. It is not unreason- 
able to expect dozens or, perhaps, 
hundreds of solar heated and cooled 
buildings by 1976. 


ELECTRICITY FROM SOLAR ENERGY 


BY THERMAL PROCESSES 


Of the two leading methods for 
converting solar energy to elec- 
tricity, thé process employing heat 
engines appears to be the less 
costly under present conditions. 
Solar radiation, either with or with- 
out concentration, is absorbed by a 
surface with which a liquid is in 
contact. A vapor—for example, 


‘steam—is produced in the solar col- 


lector or in a separate heat 
exchanger. The vapor is expanded 
through a turbine or reciprocat- 
ing engine to which an electric 
generator can be coupled. Exhaust 


vapor is condensed and returned to ' 


the vaporizer, or boiler: Many 
experiments with various types of 
small solar power units, generally 
of less than one kilowatt capacity, 
have been undertaken. Although 
technically successful, none of 
these systems has found application 
under present United States condi- 
tions. 

In spite of some optimistic claims 
by enthusiastic proponents of vari- 
ous schemes for solar power 
generation, objective appraisal 


yi. 
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shows that electricity from solar 
energy will cost at least several 
times as much as electric power 
from currently operating plants. 
The type of system and the operat- 
ing conditions best suited to the 
generation of electric power from 
solar energy are not yet known; 
even the optimum plant size is 
entirely speculative. The types of 
systems, operating conditions, plant 
sizes, geographic locations and 
other significant factors in the 
design of plants which will provide 
electricity from solar energy at low- 
est costs—and the expected costs, 
themselves—are currently being 
studied. . Within the next year or 
two, there should therefore be a 
factual -basis for assessing the 
potential of solar generated electric 
power. 

When the possibility of electric 
- energy being generated from solar 
energy is discussed, it is important 
that the fundamental reason for the 
substantial difference in costs and 
prospects between solar space heat- 
ing and cooling and- solar generated 
electric power is understood. In 
contrast with the highly concen- 
trated sources of energy in coal, 
oil and uranium, solar energy is 
extremely diffuse, or dilute. Be- 
cause of the concentrated energy 
in fossil and nuclear fuels, heat can 
be delivered by their combustion at 
high temperatures for nearly the 
same cost as at low temperatures. 
Therefore, energy from these fuels 
for high temperature modern elec- 
tric power plants is no more expen- 
sive than fuel for the low tempera- 
tures suitable for house heat 
. supply. Actually, lower fuel cost 
prevails at power plants because of 
economies of scale. 

The supply of solar heat at high 
temperature—hundreds of degrees 
—is, however, much more costly 
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than at low temperature because 
this dilute source must be con- 
centrated in some manner for high 
temperature operation. Lenses, 
focusing mirrors, solar tracking 
mechanisms and other expensive 
facilities must be provided. Alter- 
natively, if the cheaper, low tem- 
perature, nonconcentrating solar 
collectors are used for power gen- 
eration systems, the low efficiency 
of engines operating at low tem- 
peratures requires larger solar col- 
lection areas, with their attendant 
costs. However, provision of low 
temperature solar heat—say, below 
900°F—as a final product for the 
heating and cooling of buildings 
will be considerably less expensive 
than heat for power by either of 
the above, alternative systems. 


ELECTRICITY FROM SOLAR ENERGY 
BY PHOTOVOLTAIC CELLS 


Another device for converting 
solar energy to electricity is the 
photovoltaic cell. Certain materials 
in the family of semiconductors, 
such as silicon and cadmium 
sulfide, in the form of thin layers or 
wafers, convert sunlight into an 
electric current without use of any 
moving parts. Up to 15 percent of 
the sun’s radiation can be delivered 
as electricity, but the cost of the 
pure materials and their fabrication 
is extremely high in comparison 
with conventional electric genera- 
tion plants—on the order of a 
thousand times as great. On space 
vehicles, however, where light 
weight and reliability are overrid- 
ing requirements, silicon cells are 
standard for on-board power supply. 
This application is the only one of 
importance at the present time. 

One may expect that the costs of 
photovoltaic cells will decrease as 
technical advances are made and as 
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production quantities increase. 
Whether these cost reductions will 
be sufficient to bring this solar 
power system into substantial ter- 
restrial use is a very speculative 
' question. Perhaps new materials, 
production techniques or even a 
breakthrough in some unforeseen 
area may make this otherwise very 
attractive system a practical reality. 

On balance, it seems that genera- 
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tion of large quantities of electricity 
from solar energy, either by ther- 
mal systems or photovoltaic cells, 
must await substantial cost reduc- 
tions through research and devlop- 
ment efforts, as well as cost increases 
for the conventional fuels used in 
electric generating plants. This 
means that solar generated electric- 
ity is not likely to be a viable alterna- 
tive in the near term. 


The Nixon Administration Energy Policy 


By Rocers C. B. MORTON 


ABSTRACT: A serious energy situation awaited the incom- 
ing Nixon administration in 1968. It stemmed from the fact 
that the nation was, and continues to be, in a period of transi- 
tion from a long era of cheap and abundant indigenous 
energy and neglect of environmental consequences to one of 
scarcity of acceptable clean fuels, growing dependence on 
foreign energy imports, inadequate development of alternate 
clean energy sources and a growing interest in maintaining, 
or enhancing, environmental values. Reacting to the chal- 
lenge, the Nixon administration adopted an energy policy 
designed to ensure an adequate and dependable supply of 
energy to meet the country’s essential requirements and to 
assure its prosperity and security in ways which are con- 
sistent with the nation’s environmental and social goals. 
The administration has moved to stimulate increaséd utiliza- 
tion of all energy sources found within the United States, 
including those of the outer continental shelf, and to 
remove artificial price and bureaucratic barriers which 
restrict the flow of gas and oil to markets. Suggestions 
have been made for the extensive reorganization of the execu- 
tive branch which would enhance the government’s ability 
to perceive and respond to energy problems and opportuni- 
ties. The administration has taken steps to conserve energy 
in its operations both as a substantive measure and as an 
example to others. Actions have been taken—and others 
proposed—to use more fully private and public funds and 
expertise to solve the problems of finding new clean energy 
sources and to make currently used sources less environ- 
mentally degrading. Steps have been taken to reduce the 
regulatory and administrative impediments which slowed, or 
prevented, construction of needed energy producing facili- 
ties. Finally, the Nixon administration has moved in concert 
with other nations both to conduct research in the energy 
area and to discover means of preventing future energy 
shortages. _ 


The Honorable Rogers C. B.-Morton is Secretary of the Interior, having been 
appointed to the position by President Nixon in 1971. Prior to that appointment, 
he was Director of the Pillsbury Company. He represented the First Congres- 
sional District of Maryland in the United States Congress from 1963 to 1971. 
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\ / ERY simply stated, the Nixon 

administration energy policy 
is one designed to ensure an ade- 
quate and dependable supply of en- 
ergy to meet the nation’s essential 
needs and to assure its prosperity 
and security in ways which are con- 
sistent with natural environmental 
and social objectives. President 
Nixon’s concern with, and active in- 
volvement in, national energy mat- 
ters has been unprecedented. He 
has exercised firm and timely leader- 
ship in the development of a more 


‘comprehensive, integrated, national 
_ energy policy and the programs re- 


quired to meet our short term energy 
challenges, while at the same time 
expanding and developing our capa- 
bilities to ensure an adequate long 


term supply of clean energy. 


INTRODUCTION 


- When Richard Nixon became our 
thirty-sixth president, he inherited a 
quiet crisis that no other American 
president had ever faced—-a crisis 
that only the experts could fore- 
‘see, since it remained asymptomatic 
for almost three years—the energy 
crisis. In the 1960s the nation’s con- 
sumers began to accelerate greatly 


- their rate of energy consumption. 


In 1967 America lost its self-suf- 
ficiency in domestic petroleum 
producing capacity. Natural gas 


‘ consumption began to exceed the 


rates of reserve additions, and new 
gas discoveries dwindled because of 
the artificially low ceilings on well- 


‘head prices imposed by federal 
regulation. The petroleum industry. 


failed to increase financial outlays 
to expand domestic oil producing 
and refining capacity. Despite a 
large energy resource base, policies 


. and programs did not respond ade- 
. quately to either the new environ- 


mental imperatives or to the eco- 
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nomic and technological necessities 
to utilize domestic energy résources 
more properly. Research and de- 
velopment (R and D) policies to 
develop new energy sources or clean 
conventional resources were inade- 
quate in view of the lead time—five 
to ten years or longer—required to 
bring them to commercial fruition. 
In short, these conditions were 


quietly moving the nation towards ` 


an energy crisis which was largely 
unrecognized, The crisis involved 
all the problems associated with a 
transition from a long era of cheap 
and abundant indigenous energy 
and neglect of environmental conse- 
quences to one of scarcity of ac- 
ceptable clean fuels, growing 
dependence on foreign energy im- 
ports, inadequate development of 
alternate clean energy sources and, 
at the same time, concern for main- 
taining, or enhancing, environ- 
mental values. 

For the first time in our history, 
the president—in his energy mes- 
sage of June 4, 1971—committed 
the United States to a clean energy 
policy. He alerted the public and 
the Congress to the fact that 
sufficient energy in acceptable 
forms could not be simply taken for 
granted and that clean energy 
supplies were essential to sustain 
healthy national economic growth 
and the high quality of our way of 
life. Accordingly, he took the initia- 
tive and instituted a number of 
steps to serve as a solid foundation 
for a dynamic new policy to cope 
with current problems and to 
ensure adequate future supplies of 
clean energy. He defined the federal 
government's role: 


A sufficient supply of clean energy is 
essential if we are to sustain healthy 
economic growth and improve the qual- 
ity of our national life. I am therefore 


s") 
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announcing today a broad range ‘of 
actions to ensure an adequate supply of 
clean energy for the years ahead. 
Private industry, of course, will still 
play the major role in providing our 
energy, but government can do a great 
deal to help in meeting this challenge. 


In vigorous actions to implement 
his clean energy policy, the presi- 
dent established comprehensive R 
and D programs to complete a 
demonstration liquid metal fast 
breeder reactor by 1980; to convert 
our enormous coal resources into 
clean burning pipeline quality gas; 
to develop sulfur oxide control 
technologies to support air quality 
goals and to make added energy 


„sources available; and to develop, 


for the long range, geothermal, oil 
shale and nuclear capabilities. In 
order to increase the availability of 
energy resources located on federal 


_ lands, he accelerated oil and gas 


exploration on public lands by 
ordering more leasing on the outer 
continental shelf (OCS). He stressed 
greater preservation of our en- 
ergy resources through conserva- 
tion and issued new standards. and 
guidelines to encourage conserva- 
tion practices. Finally, he proposed 
a new federal organization to plan 


. and manage our energy programs. 


This was a strong new direction and 
a good beginning in the develop- 
ment of a more comprehensive, 
integrated national policy; much 
has been accomplished as a result 
of this-unprecedented presidential 
initiative. 

Concurrently, President Nixon 
initiated a series of comprehensive 
executive studies of the rapidly 
changing energy situation and 
developed a comprehensive pro- 
gram to provide for the nation’s cur- 
rent and future energy needs. On 
April 18, 1973, the president for- 


warded his second energy message 
to the Congress; on June 29, he 
announced a number of particular 
actions for dealing with the energy 
situation. These activities were the 
culmination of many months of 
intensive effort to develop more 
effective programs to avoid, or at 
least minimize, short term, energy 
supply shortages while actions to . 
ensure our long term energy needs 
are being implemented. 


THE PRESIDENT S ENERGY PROGRAM 


The president's program covers 
virtually all the energy policy areas 
of his clean energy policy. In the 
second energy message, the presi- 
dent states: 


‘Now we must build on our increased 


knowledge, and on the accomplish- | 
ments of the past twenty-two months, to 
develop a more comprehensive, inte- 
grated national energy policy. To carry 
out this policy we must: 


—increase domestic production of all 
forms of energy; 
—act to conserve energy more 


é effectively; 


—strive to meet our energy needs at — 
the lowest cost consistent with the 
protection of both our national se- 
curity and our natural environment; 

—reduee excessive regulatory and 
administrative impediments which 
have delayed or prevented con- 
struction of energy-producing 
facilities; 

—act in concert with other nations to 
conduct research in the energy 
field and to find ways to prevent 
serious shortages; and 

—apply our vast scientific and 
technological capacities—both 
public and private—so we can 
utilize our current energy re- 
sources more wisely and develop ~ 
new sources and new forms of 
energy. 


The actions I am announcing today. 
and the proposals I am submitting to the 
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Congress are designed to achieve these 
objectives. They reflect the fact that we 
dre in a period of transition, in which 


©“, we must work to avoid or at least 


minimize short-term supply shortages, 
‘ while we act to expand and develop 
our domestic supplies in order to meet 
long-term energy needs. 


_ We should not suppose this transition 
period will be easy. The task ahead will 
require the concerted and cooperative 
, efforts of consumers, industry, and 
government. 


. The major elements of the presi- 
dent’s energy policy and the pro- 
grams to accomplish the objectives 
of that policy, as set forth in the sec- 
ond energy message of April 18, 
1973, and the president’s directives 
of June 29, 1973, are presented in 
the succeeding sections. 


DOMESTIC ENERGY RESOURCE 
DEVELOPMENT . 


The president’s program includes 
a number of actions to encourage 
the timely development of domes- 
tic natural gas, oil, coal, nuclear, oil 
shale and geothermal resources and 
the facilities required for their 
expeditious development. All of 
these actions are directed at the 
improvement of our domestic en- 
ergy posture in a manner consis- 
tent with our economic, environ- 
mental and security interests and 
goals. 

In order to stimulate our seri- 
ously lagging natural gas produc- 
tion, the president called on the 
Congress to enact legislation which 
would end Federal Power Commis- 
sion regulation of wellhead natural 
gas prices on gas from new wells, 
gas newly-dedicated to interstate 
markets and the gas that becomes 
available upon the expiration of 
existing contracts. The increased 
prices of this deregulated gas 


would bė averaged with current 
prices on present contract supplies 
which would continue to be reg- 


ulated. This will prevent large cost - 


increases to the consumer. Also, the 
proposal includes a requirement for 
the secretary of the interior to 
monitor natural gas prices and pro- 
vides authority to impose a ceiling 
on new gas prices if circumstances 
warrant. 

In other actions to stimulate the 
development of domestic oil and 
gas resources and to limit our 
degree of dependence on foreign 
energy sources, the president 
ordered the secretary of the interior 
to implement a greatly accelerated 
leasing program on public lands, 
particularly on the OCS, where it is 
estimated that more than half of the 
remaining, recoverable United 
States oil and gas resources are 
located. Exploration and develop- 
ment of all specific OCS areas will 
be permitted only if the resources 
can be recovered without threat 
of unacceptable environmental 
impact. 

Initially, expanded leasing sales 
will begin in 1974 in the Gulf of 
Mexico, including new frontier 
areas beyond the 200-meter. iso- 
bath, under conditions that are 
consistent with United States deep 
oceans policy. Also, leasing of the 
deep ocean OCS area outside the 
boundaries of the Channel Islands 
—just west of the Santa Barbara 
Channel—will proceed if environ- 
mental impact statements now 
being compiled indicate that it can 
be done with acceptable. risks. The 
1971 order suspending operations 
on thirty-five federal leases in the 
Santa Barbara Channel will be con- 
tinued. Again, President Nixon 
requested Congress to pass legisla- 
tion for appropriate settlement and 
compensation to the companies 
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who must relinquish the leases 
which they hold in this area. 
Finally, he ordered appropriate 
federal agencies to conduct en- 
vironmental ‘studies of the Atlan- 
tic Ocean and Gulf of Alaska OCS 
areas in consultation with public 
officials and private citizens of 
these areas. Deep drilling will not 
be undertaken until the potential 
environmental impact is fully 
assessed. 

The president urged Congress to 
act quickly on his legislative pro- 
posals to remove the outmoded 
right-of-way and other restrictions 
blocking construction of the already 
long delayed Alaskan pipeline. 
This pipeline is urgently needed as 
the quickest means of increasing 
our domestic oil supply from the 
enormous, known oil reserves of 
the North Slope. Also, he proposed 
that the proven stimulus to indus- 
trial activity—the investment tax 
credit—be further extended by 
Congress to cover drilling for all 
exploratory oil and gas fields. 
Unsuccessful, dry holes would be 


eligible for the standard 7 percent 


‘ credit and successful ones would 
receive a 12 percent credit. Thus, 
the new incentive would provide 
an additional reward for successful 
reserve additions. The proposed tax 
change would not affect existing 
depletion allowances or deductions 
for tangible and intangible drilling 
costs. 

The president continued pre- 
vious programs and ordered new 
initiatives to develop oil shale, 
geothermal energy and all other 
energy resources on public lands. 
The secretary of the interior was 
asked to develop long term leas- 
ing programs, based on thorough 
analysis of economic, environmen- 
tal and energy goals. The prototype 
oil shale leasing program being 
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developed by the Department of 
the Interior is nearing completion. 
If the final environmental state- 
ment establishes that the risks are 
acceptable, this important pilot 
program will proceed and will 
serve as a basis for the possible 
commercial development of this 
enormous hydrocarbon resource. 
Also, the department is proceeding 
with the preparation of the environ- 
mental statement and regulations 
required to initiate the leasing of 
geothermal areas on federal lands. 

The president urged that the 
highest national priority be given to 
greater development and use of 
coal—our most abundant, but 
greatly underutilized, energy 
resource. Environmental concerns, 
mine health and safety require- 
ments and artificial competition 
from regulated natural gas have 
caused a continuous decline in 
coal’s share of the national energy 
consumption to less than 20 per- 
cent. In order to permit secure 
domestic coal to reclaim a leading 
energy position, the president 
called for a number of actions to 
sustain a strong coal industry with- 
out unduly compromising environ- 
mental and other. objectives which 
have inhibited its use. The presi- 
dent again urged Congress to en- 
act strong legislation to prevent 
the environmental degradation 
caused by mining abuses. His pro- 
posed Mined Area Protection Act 
was discussed earlier in his State of 
the Union Message on Natural 
Resources and the Environment, on 
February 15, 1973. That bill would 
establish federal requirements and 
guidelines to regulate the environ- 
mental consequences of surface 
and underground mining. It calls 
for stringent standards ‘for mining 
and reclamation and encourages 
reworking and reclamation of pre- 
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viously mined areas. If any state 


does not enact, or enforce, the 
" necessary regulations, the federal 
government would be authorized to 
do so. | 
The Clean Air Act of 1970 has 
adversely affected coal utilization 
because it imposes strict air quality 
standards by limiting emissions of 
sulfur oxides, particulate and-other 
pollutants of the- atmosphere. Pri- 
mary standards are set to eliminate 
health damages from air pollution 
and must be generally met by mid- 
1975. Secondary standards, set to 
eliminate welfare damages to 
. plants, materials and property, must 
be met within a reasonable time. 
Under the act, the Environmental 
Protection Agency (EPA) sets the 
ambient air quality standards, but 
the states are required to insure 
compliance with the standards. The 
. states have moved effectively in 
setting the required standards, 
even though each state has differ- 
ent standards from region to region. 
Many have instituted plans to meet 
both primary and secondary stand- 
ards by 1975; others have placed 
-more stringent limitations on sulfur 
' oxide emissions than those . re- 
quired by the federal standards. 
The effect has been that, while 
efforts are being made to perfect 
stack gas cleaning technologies and 
low sulfur coal sources are being 
developed, the burning of coal has 
been prevented. Because of the 
time required to accomplish these 
means of compliance, as much as 
one-third of all coal now being used 
will be forced from the market if we 
insist on meeting primary and sec- 
. ondary standards by 1975. To pre- 
vent this and to provide more time 
for corrective measures, the presi- 
dent urged the states to adopt the 
‘EPA ‘policy, announced last 
‘December, and delay implementa- 


tion of secondary standards beyond . 


1975 in areas where stringent con- 
trols are not needed to meet pri- 
mary standards. 


OIL Imports 


By proclamation, the president 
ordered the most sweeping changes 
ever made in the nation’s manda- 
tory oil import policy since its 
inception in, 1959. The original 
import program was adopted ata 
time when the country had exces- 
sive oil producing capacity, the 
world was flooded with low cost 
foreign oil and quantitative import 
quotas were needed to maintain 
domestic producing capacity in the 
interest of national security. Today, 
the situation has changed radically. 
We are not capable of producing as 
much oil as we are consuming; 
thus, we must increase imports to 
avert short term fuel shortages. Yet, 
we must coneurrently take steps to 
limit or reduce our long term 
reliance on oil imports by encour- 
aging domestic: petroleum develop- 
ment and the construction of more 
refining capacity to process. it. 

All existing tariffs on imported 
crude oil and products were 
removed and all direct controls on 
the quantities of such imports were 
Suspended. A new license-fee 
quota system was substituted 
which will permit previously 
authorized import quotas for 1973 
to be exempt from fees. These 
exempt volumes will be progres- 
sively reduced to zero within seven 
years; imports in excess of 1973 
levels and the reduced amounts 
exempted from fees in future years 
will be subject to license fees. 
Beginning on May 1, 1973, fees of 
10.5 cents per barrel for crude oil, 
52 cents per barrel for gasoline and 
15 cents per barrel for certain other 
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finished and unfinished oils will 
rise—at semiannual intervals to 
November 1, 1975—to 21 cents per 
barrel for crude oil and 63 cents per 
barrel for all products. This sweep- 
ing new oil import policy should 
permit unlimited imports to meet 
our immediate energy needs, while 
simultaneously encouraging domes- 
tic oil exploration and expansion of 
refining capacity. 

Since we require large, increas- 
ing levels of oil imports, it is neces- 
sary to provide facilities to receive 
them in the most environmentally 
acceptable and economical way. 
The answer lies in the large oil 
tankers now in widespread use 
throughout the world. Fewer arri- 
vals and larger tankers provide 
important economies and are con- 
sidered less likely to cause pollution 
than the smaller tankers which 
would otherwise be required. 
Unfortunately, our present port 
facilities cannot accomodate any of 
these very large tankers; deepwater 
ports in our offshore ocean areas are 
needed. Given these considera- 
tions, the president proposed legis- 
lation to empower the secretary of 
the interior to issue permits to 
license superport construction 
beyond the three-mile limit. Of 
course, licensing would be con- 
tingent upon full and proper com- 
pliance with environmental, navi- 
gational, safety and land use 
standards. 


ENERGY CONSERVATION 


Recognizing energy conservation 
as a national necessity, the presi- 
dent’s policy is one of wise and 
efficient use of our energy re- 
sources. He cited the need for the 
development of a national energy 
ethic directed equally toward con- 
serving the energy we now use and 
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exploring ways to limit future 
energy demands. He called on 
every American to do his part, on 
a voluntary basis, to meet this 
energy challenge by reducing in- 
dividual consumption of energy 
by 5 percent. Furthermore, the 
president wrote to each of the 
nation’s governors asking them to 
work with their state legislatures to 
reduce highway speed limits in the 
interest of both increased safety 
and energy conservation. 

The president directed all federal 
agencies to develop and to imple- 
ment programs which conserve 
energy. Included are programs 
related to the energy impacts of the 
agency’s major actions, the design 
and construction of facilities and 
the energy consuming characteris- 
tics of equipment and products 
purchased. In addition, he in- 
structed all federal agencies to 
provide leadership in energy con- 
servation and, therefore, to set an 
example by taking steps to con- 
serve energy directly by reducing 
energy use by 7 percent over the 
next year. While the exact means 
for achieving such savings were left 
to the discretion of the cabinet and 
agency heads, the president did 
direct the use of the following 
measures: 


—reduction in the level of air- 
conditioning ofall federal office 
buildings throughout the sum- 
mer; 

—reduction in the number of offi- 
cial trips taken by federal em- 
ployees; 

——purchase, or lease, of automo- 
biles and other vehicles which 
provide good gasoline mileage. 


He directed the secretary of 
interior to monitor the efforts of 
government entities to reduce 


¢ 


-ing. Finally, 
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‘energy use and instructed the 


Department of the Interior to estab- 
lish an Office of Energy Conserva- 
tion to coordinate existing federal 


. programs scattered among many 


agencies. A voluntary program for 
labeling major home appliances to 
show their energy efficiency will 
be developed by the Department of 


Commerce. In furtherance of sig- 


nificant actions taken in 1971 and 
1972 by federal housing agencies, 
the General Services Administra- 
tion and the National Bureau of 
Standards continued special proj- 
ects to evaluate and demonstrate 
advanced energy conservation 
techniques in office and home build- 
to encourage the 
well-known energy economy of 


` mass transit over private automo- 


bile use, the president again urged 
that local officials be allowed to use 
Highway Trust Fund money for 
mass transit purposes. 


ENERGY RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


America’s technological prowess 
in providing its citizens with the 
greatest abundance of goods and 
services the world has ever known 
is well documented. Continuous 
improvements in energy technolo- 


. gies through R and D have pro- 


vided an abundant supply of en- 


ergy and fuels to expand our econ- 


omy. To ensure a continuation 
of the growth of our economy, and 
the full employment and other bene- 
fits which growth provides, the ad- 
ministration’s energy R and D policy 
is to support every useful effort 
which improves our existing tech- 
nologies or to develop new ones to 
ensure that our energy needs are 
met in an acceptable manner. 

The near term energy R and D 
programs are a continuation of the 


president’s clean energy policy. 
Current efforts are directed toward 
the development of technologies 
which produce and use our fossil 
fuels.in a more efficient and 
environmentally compatible man- 
ner. Concurrently, other high 
priority R and D programs are 
being implemented to develop the 
nuclear fast breeder reactor; to con- 
vert coal to clean burning liquid 
and/or gas; to extract synthetic 
gasoline from oil shale; and to tap 
the potential of geothermal steam 
which is found underground. The 
strategy for the more distant future 
is to develop technologies, such as 
nuclear fusion and solar energy, 
which offer the promise of virtually 
infinite supplies of clean energy. 
To ensure a powerful and: coor- 
dinated national effort in the R and 
D area, the president proposed to 
the Congress, on June 29, that a 
new Energy Research and De- 
velopment Administration be es- 


tablished with a 10 billion dollar — 


budget spread over a five-year 
period beginning in fiscal year 
1975. In the president’s words, the 
new agency would “. .. have 
central responsibility for the plan- 
ning, management, and conduct of 
the Government’s energy research 
and development and for working 
with industry so that promising 
new technologies can be developed 
and put promptly to work.” The 
nucleus for the new agency would 
be the R and D functions of the 
Atomic Energy Commission 
(AEC),! to which would be added 
other government R and D efforts, 
such as those of the Office of Coal 


1. Under the president’s reorganization 
plan, the nuclear plant licensing and regula- 
tory responsibilities of the AEC would be 
retained by the proposed successor body to 
the AEC, which would be titled the Nuclear 


‘Energy Commission. 
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Research, now located in the 
Department of the Interior. The 
president took two other steps in 
association with his proposal to 
create the Energy Research and 
Development Administration. He 
directed the chairwoman of the 
AEC to initiate a comprehensive 
review of federal and private 
energy R and D and to set forth 
recommendations for an integrated 
national energy R and D program 
suitable for inclusion in the 1975 
fiscal year budget. Secondly, the 
president established an Energy 
Research and Development Advi- 
sory Council which will offer advice 
of recognized experts from outside 
the government to the new Energy 
Policy Office. 


INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION ON 
ENERGY 


Although the United States is 
blessed with a greater abundance 
of energy and other natural 
resources than most other nations, 
both this country and the entire 
world are confronted with serious 
energy problems and challenges, 
The administration’s international 
energy policy, fully recognizing 
this commonality of energy inter- 
ests, is dedicated to greater interna- 
tional participation and peaceful 
cooperation in the pursuit of energy 
objectives. 

The United States is currently 
involved in a number of programs 
of international cooperation in 
developing arrangements for deal- 
ing with the problems of world 
‘energy supply and new energy 
technologies. We are participating 
in the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development—a 
twenty-two-nation group, includ- 
ing most European nations, Canada 
and Japan—comprehensive energy 
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supply study; a similar study with 
the European Economic Commu- 
nity is contemplated. We are cooper- 
ating with the Soviet Union in the 
exchange of information and some 
joint research in the fields of nu- 
clear energy, improved electrical 
conversion and transmission and 
pollution control technologies. Re- 
cently, some American companies 
have opened discussions with the 
USSR on the possibility of engag- 
ing in joint projects for the de- 
velopment of natural gas and other 
resources of mutual interest. 


FEDERAL ENERGY ORGANIZATION 


Fundamental changes are needed 
in the present, highly fragmented 
organizational structure of agencies 
within the executive branch which 
have energy-related responsibili- 
ties. The administration policy on 
this highly important matter is the 
creation of a new department which 
would be responsible for develop- 
ing, coordinating and administering 
national energy policy throughout 
the executive branch. 

In 1971 the president proposed 
legislation to create a Department 
of Natural Resources which would 
have consolidated many important 
energy functions and responsibili- 
ties; however, the Congress failed 
to act on the proposal. Subsequently, 
the administration continued to 
refine and improve reorganiza- 
tion concepts with the result that, 
in his June 29 statement, the 
president requested congressional 
approval for a new Department of 
Energy and Natural Resources 
which would be responsible, in his 
words: “for the balanced utilization 
and conservation of America’s 
energy and natural resources.” The 
president called for the new depart- 
ment to assume responsibility for 
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all of the present activities of the 
Department of the Interior—except 


for those of the Office of Coal. 


Research and some other energy R 
and D efforts which would be trans- 
- ferred to the new R and D 
organization. The new department 
would also assume the respon- 
sibilities now assigned to the For- 
est Service and certain water 
resource activities of the Soil Con- 
servation. Service of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Furthermore, 
the new department would assume 
the planning and funding of civil 
functions from the Army Corps of 
Engineers; the duties 
National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
- Administration from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce; the uranium 


and thorium assessment functions. 


of the AEC; the functions of the 
interagency Water Resources Coun- 
cil; and the gas pipeline safety func- 
tions of the Department of Trans- 
portation. 

To cope with the organizational 
problems and to improve the coor- 
dination and implementation of 
federal energy policies among the 
many agencies, the president 
announced a number of actions. 
Included were: (1) the ` estab- 
lishment, within the office of the 
president, of an energy policy office 
which would combine the func- 
tions previously carried out by the 
president’s Special Energy Com- 
mittee and the National Energy 
Office. The first director of the new 
office was named in the June 29 
statement—-Governor John A. Love, 
of Colorado. The new office is 


of the 


$ 


responsible for the formulation and’ 


coordination of energy policies at 
the presidential level. (2) The 
placement of authority in the 
Department of the Treasury for 
direction of the Oil Policy Commit- 
tee and coordination of oil import 
policy. (3) Directing the secretary 
of the interior to strengthen his 
department’s organization for 
energy activities by creating a new 


office of energy conservation, 


expanding the responsibilities of 
the new assistant secretary for en- 
ergy and minerals and strengthen- 
ing the department’s energy R 
and D, data collection and analy- 
sis capabilities. (4) The previously 


mentioned proposal to the Congress 


that a new R and D administration 
be established. $ 


CONCLUSION 


President Nixon has responded 
to the growing energy crisis and the 


challenges it presents with a com- 


prehensive and direct energy 
policy. The initiatives and actions 
he has taken, or proposed, will pro- 
vide the American people with an 
energy program which is respon- 
sive to the new circumstances and 
opportunities this challenge re- 
quires. It should ensure adequate 
and dependable energy without 
penalizing the consumer or the 
environment with excessive and 


needless costs. The result will be a- 


growing and vigorous economy, an 


improved standard of living for all > 


our people and a cleaner environ- 
ment. 
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International Cooperative Efforts in Energy Supply 


By JAMES E. AKINS 


ABSTRACT: During the 1970s and into the next decade, 
petroleum and natural gas derived in conventional ways will 
continue to constitute the major share of the fuel consumed 
in the United States and the world. After 1985 other forms 

of energy will increase in importance. Since the demand for 
oil and gas will increase in the near term, it is likely that 
prices will also rise. Thus, during the next ten to twenty 
years, the supply and price of oil and gas will be critical 
elements in the energy policy of both consuming, and 
exporting, nations. An ideal solution to the supply-price 
matter would be a rise in the supply of oil and gas which 
would meet the demand until alternative energy sources 
are available. Concurrently, the price of oil and gas should 
rise, but should not substantially exceed the cost of the 
alternative sources being developed. In order to pursue 
such an ideal solution, it must be understood that there ‘is 
a real problem: the current energy difficulties are not created 
by an oil conspiracy; the price of oil and gas will not fall; 
and easy solutions cannot be expected. As a necessary part 
of the ideal solution, the major consuming areas should 
jointly approach the energy situation; another cooperative 
effort should be joint development of new energy sources. 
All should avoid narrow self-serving, near term actions. 
The cooperative approach to the world’s energy problems 
fits well into the larger framework of cooperation on 
international matters pursued by the Nixon administration. 
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This essay is based upon a presentation made before an American Petroleum Institute 
meeting in Denver, Colorado, April 10, 1973. 
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HROUGHOUT this decade 

L hydrocarbons? will supply the 

overwhelming proportion of the 

- world’s growth in energy demand. 
After 1985 nuclear power and energy 
from the sun, the deep earth, the 
winds and tides will without doubt 
become much more important than 
they are today. Sometime between 
1985 and 1990, energy from these 
sources may even represent most of 
the growth in demand. However, it 
is unlikely that they will start to 
displace hydrocarbons as primary 
sources of energy before the end of 
the century. In other words, not be- 
fore the year 2000 can we expect the 
absolute consumption of conven- 
tional hydrocarbons in the world to 
level off and start to decline. 

Of course, these dates are 
speculative. New methods of disGov- 
ering hydrocarbons, new methods 
of drilling in deep water or break- 

- throughs in recovery methods could 
extend the period—for several years 
or, perhaps, decades—of hydrocar- 
bon dominance of energy in the 
world. Similarly, nuclear fusion may 
not be developed by the end of this 
century; there may be unforeseen 
problems in developing breeder 
reactors; geothermal energy may 
prove to be unfeasible; and we may 
not develop new technologies to 
extract the hydrocarbon energy 
stored in coal or shale on any sub- 
stantial scale. The failure of any, or 

‘all, of these new processes could 

also extend the period of hydrocar- 


1. I refer only to conventional oil and gas, 
including that won through secondary and 
tertiary recovery methods, and to hydrocar- 
bons from the outer continental shelf, in- 
cluding the continental rise. In this defini- 
tion, I do not include oil or gas extracted 
‘from shale or hydrocarbons converted from 
coal. These are included in the exotic 
energy forms. 
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bon domination—although this 
would imply that energy supplies 
would be inadequate to meet future 
demands or, more accurately stated, 
that the cost or price of hydrocar- 
bons would rise to the point where 
demand would be inhibited. 

Conversely, a breakthrough in 
development of nuclear fusion, of ` 
in situ retorting of shale or of min- 
ing and converting coal could cut 
short the primacy of oil and gas. 
The picture could also change in a 
drastic, entirely different manner if 
the main oil producers were to 
decide that restraining growth was 
in their interest. This is a process. 
which has already begun; it will 
surely continue to be one of the 
most important factors in interna- 
tional energy in the next two or 
three decades. Most probably, there 
are adequate supplies of petroleum 
and natural gas in the world to meet 
the world’s demands for the next 
decade or two; there might not be 
cause for concern if they were all 
located in areas of heavy consump- 
tion or if they were evenly dis- 
tributed throughout the world. 
However, they are not. It is at last. 
widely—but, still far from univer- 
sally—recognized that the world’s 
primary hydrocarbon reserves are 
concentrated in areas with smail 
populations, limited possibility for 
economic development and limited 
demands for capital. We cannot be 
sure that these producing countries 
will automatically find it in their 
interest to expand production with- 
out restraint. 

It is almost axiomatic that an 
adequate supply of energy at 
reasonable prices is in the interest 
of the world—this includes the oil 
producing countries, as well. What 
we mean by adequate supply is 
fairly clear, but consumers and pro- 
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ducers may have very different 
ideas of what constitutes reason- 
able prices. Later in this essay, 
I will attempt to formulate a 
definition. 


THE CURRENT PETROLEUM 
SITUATION 


We do not seem to be making 
much progress towards the achieve- 
ment of the goal of adequate 
supply, however it is defined; 
indeed, the opposite sometimes 
seems to be true. Prices are rising 
and there seems to be no upper 
limit. Supplies are becoming ever 
more constrained. Libya restricted 
production in 1970; Kuwait, in 
1972—both for conservation 
reasons, a motive which cannot be 
questioned. Production has been 
further restrained in Libya by its 
concessionary companies whose 
future has been called into doubt 
by the Libyan government. Iraqi 
production remains modest, in 
spite of its almost certain enormous 
reserves. Iraq stripped the oil com- 
panies of most of their conces- 
sions—except the producing fields 
—in 1960; therefore, the com- 
panies were deprived of further 
opportunities for expansion. Iraq 
has sought other means of exploit- 
ing its resources; it has asked for 
help from both France and the 
Soviet Union, but their success has 
been limited so far. 

It seems clear that Iraq’s deci- 
sions have not been in the interest 
of the oil consumers, insofar as they 
have deprived the consuming 
world of an important source of oil. 
I am not implying in any way that 
Iraq has any obligation to supply 
the world with its oil; it does not. 
However, by most standards, the 
Iraqi actions do not appear to have 


been in Iraq’s own interest. Iraq's 
present production is less than 2 
million barrels per day. If Iraq had 
not moved against the companies in 
1960 or if it had even ratified the 
agreement with the companies in 
1963, today it could be expected to 
produce 5 million barrels per day 
—that is, it could have been equal 
to Iran and Saudi Arabia, the two 
major producers in the Persian 
Gulf. Iraq’s income could soon 
approach 3 billion dollars per year, 
not less than 1 billion dollars as it 
is today. Iraq could also have 
looked forward, with certainty, to 
increased production in 1980. 

Now all of this may be for the 
best. Perez Alfonso in Venezuela 
long ago urged his country to 
restrict production. He has said that 
unearned wealth has had an 
adverse effect on the character of 
his people and on their work habits. 
Rather than adding lasting benefits 
to his country, Perez maintains that 
the development of oil resources 
contained the seeds of disaster. 
Perhaps it is good that Iraq has 
been spared this additional wealth. 
There is no question that the coun- 
try has ample opportunity for 
development. After all, it is the 
Mesopotamia of antiquity, and the 
glories of Babylon and Nineveh 
could be restored. Yet, Iraq’s 
wealth has not been devoted exclu- 
sively to restoring the land; much 
of it has gone into sterile arms 
purchases. This has not signifi- 
cantly altered the balance of power 
in the Middle East—at least, as far 
as the important countries of 
Turkey, Iran and Israel are con- 
cerned, much less the USSR. 
Nonetheless, it might be interest- 
ing to point out here that Iraq’s 
cumulative income in the last 
decade, if there had been a settle- 
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ment with the companies, might 


well have been 10 billion dollars . 


more than it has been—a matter of 
_ understandable concern to Iraq’s 
leaders and its people. 

Venezuela, for years, has not 
encouraged additional foreign 
investment. It no longer gives con- 
‘ventional concessions to petroleum 
companies, and the conditions it 
has included in its service contracts 
have been rigorous. Venezuela’s 
conventional oil production has 
leveled off and will very likely start 
to decline soon, but it would be too 
facile to conclude that this is cause 
and effect. Venezuela’s oil reserves 


have also peaked; they are being» 


exhausted. It is questionable 
whether Venezuelan production 
would have been markedly higher 
today if it had continued its earlier, 
more lenient policies toward 
foreign investments. 

Other major oil seodueing 
countries around the world—no- 
tably Iran, Nigeria and Indo- 
nesia—have encouraged both in- 
vestment and production; however, 
taken. together the reserves of 
these countries cannot adequately 
meet the world’s oil demands. 
Therefore, the eyes of the world 
have increasingly turned to the 
Arab countries of the Persian Gulf, 
especially to Saudi Arabia, and they 
are likely to be firmly fixed there 
for some time to come. 

The exhaustion of easily pro- 
duced reserves of hydrocarbons is 
not far off in most oil producing 
countries, and évery one of their 


responsible leaders must consider - 


the domestic consequences of the 
exhaustion. of his country’s 
resources and of its future in the 
post-oil period. Each individual 
producer will look at the world’s oil 
supplies from his own point of view 
and will consider his own interest 


paramount. Kuwait has done this in 
a manner which must be seen to be 
conservative and responsible; yet, it 
has stopped all growth in produc- 
tion—a matter-of concern for the 
consuming countries. 

The current shortage of oil in the 
world has enabled producers to 
avoid committing themselves to the 
decisions which they have dis- 
cussed for at least the last thirteen 
years: whether to limit produc- 
tion in order to maintain or to 
raise prices. Today, all producing 
countries‘'can produce whatever 


‘they choose with little- discernible 


downward pressure on prices—all, 
that is, save one country: Saudi 
Arabia. Should Saudi Arabia so 
choose, it could flood the world 
with oil, destroy the Organization of 
Petroleum Exporting Countries 
(OPEC), of which it is a member, 
and break prices. However, there is 
scant indication that Saudi Arabia 
would ever consider such action. 
There can be, nonetheless, solid 
reasons for allowing production to 
grow. There is one spectre which 
will always lurk in every producer’s 
mind: the development of new 
sources of energy which will make 
oil irrelevant. As improbable as this 
is in the short run, it is always pos- 
sible that some dramatic, sudden 


technological development could ` 
render oil superfluous. Similarly, a 


world war or a world economic col- 


‘lapse could change the world’s cur- 


rent oil shortage into-a crushing, 


although perhaps temporary, sur- 


plus. i 

It is frequently stated that the 
cost of producing energy from new 
sources will place an upper limit on 
oil prices. This almost certainly is 
true in the long run. In the short 
run—that is, in the next ten to 


, twenty years—it is unlikely that 


any alternative source of energy 
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will be available in sufficient quan- 
tities to preclude substantial 
increases in hydrocarbon prices. In 
this period, the upper limit on price 
increases for petroleum will be 
_ only the consumer’s willingness to 
pay. In the past three years, I have 
frequently said that I believed the 
price of oil in the United States 
Gulf Coast would rise to 5.00 dol- 
lars per barrel in 1980—that is, 4.00 
dollars in the Persian Gulf~and I 
meant current dollars. When I first 
started using this figure in 1970, it 
was called provocative and alarm- 
ing; it was meant to be both. It was 
also called wildly irresponsible. 
Now it seems highly conservative, 
and prices of 7.00 dollars per barrel 
in the Persian Gulf are frequently 
quoted. Some Europeans believe 
the price could reach 12.00 dollars. 


AN IDEAL SOLUTION 


At this point, I would like to 
propose what might be the ideal 
solution to the world energy prob- 
lem; my proposition is composed of 
two main parts which J believe are 
not only desirable, but attainable. 
The first is supply: oil should be 
freely available as it is needed to 
meet the world’s energy demands. 
This will require a rapidly growing 
supply of oil through 1985 and, sub- 
sequently, a declining growth rate 
until the end of the century. By this 
time, if we are fortunate in develop- 
ing alternative sources, exotic 
energy forms will take up more 
than 100 percent of the growth in 
energy demand. In the twenty-first 

century, hydrocarbon consumption 
for fuel might be expected to 
decline in absolute terms. The sec- 
ord is price: hydrocarbon prices 
should continue to rise until they 
reach the cost of producing alterna- 
tive energy—that is, from coal, 
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shale, tar sands or even garbage 
conversion. The price of energy 
from hydrocarbons would then 
roughly parallel the cost of alterna- 
tive energy sources until, toward 
the end of the century, alternative 
sources would supply the growth in 
demand. At that time, hydrocarbons 
could be expected to be devoted to 
higher uses: plastics, building 
materials, medicines and even 
food. Hydrocarbons will then be 
priced on another level which 
could be higher, or lower, than the 
price of equivalents in energy terms; 
I suspect it will be higher. But 
for as long as they are used for a 
significant portion of the energy 
mix, it must be assumed that hy- 
drocarbons will be sold for at least 
the cost of alternative energy. 
Parenthetically, I suspect that 
future generations will curse us for 
having burned this irreplaceable 
commodity. 

While both parts of this proposal 
may represent ideal developments, 
neither is likely to occur of its own 
accord. On the supply side, produc- 
tion could be limited, or restricted, 
and. rationed to consumers. Should 
this happen, all countries of the 
world would suffer some retarda- 
tion in economic development: the 
cost to the developed world—that 
is, America, Western Europe and 
Japan—might be of marginal impor- 
tance, but it could be ruinous to 
much of the undeveloped world 


‘which needs ample supplies of 


cheap imported energy. 

Prices, unless there is an interna- 
tional agreement governing them, 
could theoretically go in either 
direction. One school maintains 
that prices will skyrocket in the 
face of competition for supplies. A 
price of oil of 12.00 dollars per bar- 
rel by the end of this decade has 
already been postulated. I believe 
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such a price is possible; I suspect 
it is even probable. I also believe 
that such a price would be a disas- 
ter not only for the parts of the 
world which depend on imported 
_ oil, but on the producers, them- 
selves. Such extraordinary price in- 
creases could quite possibly lead to 
further restrictions on oil produc- 
tion, if the oil producers are incap- 
able of finding uses or outlets for 
their incomes. It could also lead the 
consuming countries, particularly 
the undeveloped ones, into political, 
economic or even military confron- 
tations with the oil producers 
-——-which, I believe, we must avoid. 

The opposite hypothesis, which 
until recently was accepted almost 
universally as a revealed truth is 
that competition within OPEC will 
drive down world prices. This 
might gladden the hearts of the 
consumers for a short time. Yet, it 
would frustrate the oil producers 
and could bring them economic 
ruin; for some, this would be a 
desirable goal. However, this 
would be nonsense, and there can 
be little reason for anyone to favor 
such a development.-Consider the 
consequences: if prices of pe- 
troleam were low and showed 
further prospects of declining, 
there would be scant development 
of alternative energy sources. Why, 


after all, should we spend money’ 


on coal or shale or nuclear energy 
when the supply of oil is infinite 
and cheap. This is not an idle pos- 
tulation; acceptance of it in the face 
of abundant evidence to the con- 
-trary is, after all, the main reason 
for the United States’ lack of 
' action—until very recently—to 
increase its domestic production. 
Even today, it is used as an excuse 
by those who oppose measures the 
administration has proposed or is 
considering. A corollary to a 


decline in oil prices would be over- 
production of oil which would very 
quickly lead to exhaustion of re- 
serves—even Saudi Arabia's enor- 
mous reserves would eventually run 
out—and, at some time in the future 
—a date that is impossible to pre- 
dict, but could be within ten years— 
the sources of hydrocarbons would 
be insufficient to meet world de- 
mands. Price rationing would 
then be instituted; there would be 
a real physical shortage of oil in the 
world; oil and gas prices could soar. 

It seems almost superfluous to 
suggest that such wild fluctuations 
in world oil prices must be avoided. 
It also seems clear that world oil 
prices must continue to rise at least 
to the level of alternative energy 
sources. I now suspect that this 
figure is around 5.00 dollars per 
barrel in 1970 dollars or roughly 
7.50 dollars in 1980 dollars. But 
whatever it will be, the price of oil, 
ideally, should not substantially 
exceed the prices of alternative 
energy as long as oil is used as the 
prime energy source. Of course, if 
there are energy shortages, there 
would be little—little except con- 
sumer resistance—to prevent oil 
from rising to 10.00 dollars per bar- 
rel or more. We in the United 
States would probably pay—be- 
grudgingly it is tue—since we could 
pay; others would simply not be 
able to do so. 

To repeat my thesis: the world 
must have the supply of energy it 
needs, and the supply of hydrocar- 
bons must rise to meet the demand 
until alternative sources of energy 
are available. Hydrocarbon prices 
must be allowed to rise, but not to 
exceed substantially the cost of 
alternative sources. I believe that 
while these goals can be achieved, 
it will admittedly be very difficult 
to do so. 


The need to face reality 


Before we in the United States 
take any action domestically or 
internationally, we must disabuse 
ourselves of the comforting myths 
which we have cherished for so long. 
We must admit that there is no oil 
conspiracy and that there are no 
vast quantities of oil or gas hidden 
away by the oil companies which 
could be readily developed tomor- 
row. We must admit that the energy 
crisis is real and potentially danger- 
ous to us and to the rest of the world, 
and we must refuse to listen to those 
who say that any solution is easy. 
Those who shout conspiracy have 
never been able to support their 
charges with facts; those who say 
that world prices are declining do 
not read even the daily newspapers; 
and those who say that the solutions 
are easy demonstrate their lack of 
knowledge of the most elementary 
problems and facts. 

We in the United States are fre- 
quently unwilling to accept unat- 
tractive facts. Europeans and Japan- 
ese have scarcely been more 
realistic, because energy facts for 
them are even less attractive than 
they are for us. Not one of us will 
accomplish anything as long as we 
bury ourselves in illusions. Until 
we have accepted the fact that there 
is a problem, there is no possibility 
that it can be solved. 


Some desirable actions 


Domestically, the United States 
can move on a variety of fronts: it 
can approve the Alaska pipeline; it 
ean accelerate drilling in the outer 
continental shelf; it can allow its 
own natural gas to compete with 
imported gas prices; it can even 
raise the price of coal or oil; and, 
at least theoretically, it can raise tax 
incentives for domestic production 
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of hydrocarbons. There are other as- 
pects of the problem which we can, 
and should, attack multilaterally. 
We, the European Economic Com- 
munity (EEC) and Japan are all 
facing the same energy problems; a 
joint approach to them could be 


-much more productive than an 


autarkic, nationalist approach. 
Should there be an international 
shortage of oil and should the main 
consuming countries bid against 
one another for this oil, the price of 
12.00 dollars per barrel does not 
seem unrealistic; however, it does 
seem intolerable—perhaps, not for 
the main industrialized nations, but 
for the underdeveloped countries 
of the world. Such a price, as 
undesirable as it might be, prob- 
ably cannot be avoided in the 
absence of some international 
production-price formula. Con- 
sumption in this case would simply 
be limited by price—that is, there 
would be international price ration- 
ing of the available oil and the poor 
would be greviously harmed. It 
would seem preferable, from every 
point of view, to have international 
rationing of oil and an international 
allocation of the available oil if 
chronic shortages occur. There is 
no doubt that this would be diffi- 
cult. It might even be impossible to 
achieve, because it would entail a 
relinquishment of sovereignty by 
every government participating in 
such an arrangement. The ques- 
tions which would have to be 
answered before such an arrange- 
ment could be reached are difficult: 
how would domestic oil figure in an 
international allocation scheme? 
How would the degrees of tolera- 
tion of shortages in various 
countries be measured? How 
should the requirements of rapidly 
developing economies be har- 
monized with the needs of 
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countries growing at slower rates? 
Yet, the alternative—an interna- 
tional price war—with consumers 
bidding up prices and with energy 
rationed to those who can pay the 
higher prices seems even less 
attractive. The questions boil down 
to this: are we willing to pay a real 
economic price in high energy 
costs to maintain the glories of full, 
- unimpeded sovereignty or will we 
` prefer to pay a psychological price 
by relinquishing some of our 
. sovereignty to an international 
authority in order to achieve a more 
rational energy supply? I should 
emphasize, as I have done fre- 
quently before, that this proposal is 
in no way meant to provoke a con- 
frontation with OPEC, nor js it 
meant to break oil prices—an action 
which would be of doubtful utility. 
It is meant only to avoid ruinous 
price competition and danger to the 
economies of all consuming 
countries. This could be done by 
consumers, alone, or it could be 
handled in a multilateral, con- 
sumer-producer commodity agree- 
ment. The history of other com- 
modity agreements does not augur 
well for the success of this one. 
But, again, the consequences of 
failure seem much worse than any 
attempt to keep prices stable. 

The three essential members of 
any consumer organization could 
expand themselves to incorporate 
- others, but they need not do so. 
Only that which the EEC, Japan 
and the United States do in interna- 
tional energy matters as consumers 
will be crucial. Special deals with 
producers by Brazil or India could 
in no way upset the world energy 
balance. Nonetheless, participation 
_ by other consumers, particularly 
the major underdeveloped nations, 
might be highly desirable for politi- 
cal reasons; thus, if minor con- 


sumers wish to join an energy-user 
community, their participation. 
must not be rejected as a concept. . 


International research and develop- 
ment cooperation 


All of the main consumer-import- 
ers—the United States, the EEC 
and Japan—are facing the same en- 
ergy problems. Even the USSR and 
China will eventually face con- 
straints in their economy caused by 
the nonavailability of cheap energy. 
All the major industrial nations, 
including the USSR and China, 
are conducting energy research— 
frequently on the same problems 
and with the same approaches. 
Another form of international 
cooperation which must be con- 
sidered and, I hope, adopted is a 
coordinated, centrally-directed, 
centrally-funded energy body. This 
body would be responsible not 
only for the exchange of informa- 
tion among the member countries, 
but would actually direct research 
in the member countries. Again, I 
by no means wish to underestimate 
the difficulties of such an arrange- 
ment. Commercial considerations, 
alone, would militate against the 
quick adoption of such an 
organization. Probably every major 
country believes it has made some 
specific advances in the energy 
field which are more important or 
potentially more profitable than 
those made by others. Exchange of 
information on pet projects would 
be exceedingly difficult. Every 
major country would also be very 
careful and very solicitous about 
the research it would carry out in 
its own country. The proposal for a 
central research body which could 
direct country A to do work on 
geothermal energy and country B to 
do work on nuclear fusion may be 
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impossible to achieve. However, if 
all information on energy research 
were to be exchangeable; if no one 
country were to have the monopoly 
on processes developed by the 
community within its borders; and, 
possibly, if individual governments 
were to be free to do additional 
extra-community research on their 
own, many of these objections 
might be overcome. Again, the 
alternatives seem even less attrac- 
tive than sacrificing a degree of 
national sovereignty to an interna- 
tional organization. An interesting 
sideline would be that the produc- 
ing countries could be brought into 
such an organization. Their oil 
reserves will eventually be ex- 
hausted; if they could participate 
in the development of new energy 
sources, particularly in the financ- 
ing of new energy plants, their po- 
- sition in the post-hydrocarbon age 
would be considerably enhanced. 
It goes without saying that the 
USSR and China would be wel- 
come members of such an 
organization. 


/ 


Responsibilities of consumers and 
producers 


The main, practical task of the 
consumers in the short run will not 
be to increase domestic production 
of hydrocarbons or of exotic energy 
forms—since this will take many 
years—but to work out equitable, 
mutually satisfying arrangements 
with the oil producing countries. As 
long as there are no alternatives for 
oil and gas, the consumers must 
certainly protect their own interests 
and must try to avoid a skyrocketing 
of oil prices. It is in the interest of 
neither producers nor consumers to 
embark on a confrontation which 
neither can win. | 

The consumers must understand 
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the oil producers’ concern over the 
preservation of their wasting assets 
and must accept the producers’ 
wishes to conserve their resources 
and to get higher prices for their 
oil. The consumers must also recog- 
nize that the producers are in a 
strong position both politically and 
economically. No country in the 
world is obligated to sell a raw 
material at a lower price than it 
wishes. Sellers of oil, in the short 
run, will set the prices. Yet, in a 
commodity as vital to the world as 
is oil, the producers must also rec- 
ognize that consumers will need to 
have some voice in how oil is dis- 
tributed and priced. With growing 
energy demands in the world and 
with no adequate alternative 
sources in sight before the end of 
this century, a rational develop- 
ment of the world’s hydrocarbon 
resources is in the interest of both 
consumer and producer govern- 
ments. The oil producers must also 
recognize that the period of their 
ascendency is very short in histori- 
cal terms; oil will eventually be 
supplanted, and they must now 


‘make their plans for accommoda- 


tion to the post-oil era. 


The role of oil companies: private 
and national — 


As yet, I have said very little 
about the role of the oil companies. 
It seems likely that in the future 
their role in negotiations with gov- 
ernments will be more limited than 
it is today; however, their role 
in the producing, transporting, re- 
fining, marketing and distributing 
of oil will be fully as important as 
it is today. Commercial companies 
have proven their success in find- 
ing and developing hydrocarbons. 
National oil companies, many of 
whom have been in existence for 
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some time, Rave pbtiorally been 
less successful. This does not imply 
that the national companies have an 
inherent disadvantage, but merely 
that they have proven themselves 
to be less efficient than commer- 
cial companies. I doubt that Ameri- 
can bureaucrats would be more 
efficient than their colleagues in 
‘the national oil companies of 
Europe or OPEC; thus, I am quite 
shaken by recent proposals to set 
up national energy or oil corpora- 
tions in the United States. If the 
inefficiencies of most of the foreign 
national oil companies are em- 
ulated, we would go a long way 
in solving our employment prob- 
lems. However, an army of clerks 
in large office buildings sending 
papers to each other seems to rep- 
resent an excessive cost to the 
economy; furthermore, it would do 
nothing towards solving our domes- 
tic energy problem. 

If the world’s oil resources are to 
be developed rationally—at the 
least cost to the consumer and at 
maximum benefit to the pro- 
ducer—it would seem that national 
oil companies should not be given 
preferential positions over the com- 
mercial companies. If an oil com- 
pany is able to produce oil and get 
it to the consumer at a lower price 
than a national oil company, then it 
seems obvious that the national and 
international interest is to allow it 
to do so. Apart from the dubious 
pleasure of having one’s own 
national oil company, there seems 
to be no reason for preventing 
private companies from developing 
oil resources—particularly as they 
have long since demonstrated their 
capability of doing so successfully 
and efficiently. 


CONCEUSTON 


Until fairly recently, the United 
States had been the sole voice cry- 
ing for an international cooperative 
effort in energy matters. In the past, 
supplies of oil seemed large and 
growing; prices seemed reasonable 
and declining. These earlier con- 
ceptions have now been proven 
false. Prices are high and are rising; 
supplies are limited and may be 
more restricted in the future. Since 
1960 the producers have under- 
stood the advantages of cooperative 
action; several consuming countries 
now see the advantage of the 
cooperative approach to the 
problem. At least one has now car- 
ried the idea beyond the point which 
we in the United States have con- 
sidered. The United States, under all 
circumstances, must cooperate with 
the other consumers and with the 
major oil producing countries. I 
believe—as I always have—that we 
should take the lead in formulating 
a cooperative approach to the 
problem. Our economy is the larg- 
est in the world; our production of 
oil is still the largest; our oil 
imports are greater than any other 
country’s; and our energy problems 
are at least as pressing as those of 
any other importer. 

President Nixon has set the stage 
for new cooperative approaches to 
many international problems. He 
has called for renewed cooperation 
with our allies and has opened up 
the way to cooperation with all 
others. A joint international ap- 
proach to energy could be the first 
and, ultimately, the most impor- 
tant part of these efforts. Certainly, 
the most satisfying aspect of such 
action on energy will be that 
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it is purely positive. Its design is to 
protect all consumers—that is, all 
men; it must include those con- 
sumers who are also producers of 
energy. Furthermore, it is directed 
against no one. The enemy is an 
abstract challenge to civilization, 
not an aggressor on national inter- 
ests. A world effort to solve the 
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energy problem might succeed; it 
might then be followed by an 
equally intense international effort 
to solve the world’s pressing 
environmental problems. With 
God’s help, we might even at last 
find the psychic equivalent to the 
scourge of man since time began: 
the killing of our brothers. 
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Electric Utilities: Can They Meet Future 
Power Needs? 
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ABSTRACT: The electric industry is the largest single in- 
dustry in the United States in terms of plant and equipment. 
Use of electric energy by residential, commercial and indus- 
trial consumers has been increasing steadily over the years, 
and the industry has met this demand in an economic and 
reliable manner. Recently, the nation’s concern for environ- 
mental quality has affected adversely the ability of the electric 
industry to provide an abundant, low cost supply of elec- 
tricity. Clean-buming fossil fuels for existing electric generat- 
ing stations are becoming increasingly difficult, and more 
costly, to obtain. Construction of new facilities, particularly 
nuclear plants, is being blocked and delayed. Power com- 
panies, now, are prudently urging the conservation of elec- 
tricity, as well as developing emergency procedures to 
contain possible power shortages. In the meantime, a clearly 
defined national energy policy must be developed to guide 
and correlate the actions and objectives of single-interest 
groups and agencies toward a common goal of meeting the 
dual demands for environmental quality and an adequate, 
reliable supply of electricity. Short term and long term goals 
must be distinguished: (1) to head-off the pending elec- 
trical shortage which appears imminent in some parts of the 
country during the latter part of the ’70s; and (2) to insure the 
nation’s ability to supply environmentally acceptable energy 
needs for the future. 
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PEROT a yker OY ARE pac re sae oT Tete. 


Public sentiment is everything. With 
public sentiment, nothing can fail; with- 
out it, nothing can succeed. Conse- 
quently, he who molds public sentiment 
goes deeper than he who enacts statutes 
or pronounces decisions. He makes 
statutes or decisions possible or impos- 
sible to be executed.} 


HESE words, spoken over one- 

hundred years ago by Abra- 

ham Lincoln in a debate with 

Stephen A. Douglas, are just as 

applicable today as in the mid- 
1800s. 

The electric utility industry has 


` been lulled into taking for granted 


the understanding and support of the 
public, because millions of Ameri- 
cans have become: accustomed to 
getting their electric power at the 
flick of a switch. The industry will 
soon celebrate its centennial, but a 
funny thing happened on the way to 
that milestone. As a principal con- 
tributor to a century of unparalleled 


progress, the industry failed to fore- 


see the time when progress could 
be looked upon by some as less than 
desirable. Until a few years ago, 
a parade of power poles across the 
landscape was symbolic of the new 
homes, schools and businesses of 
expanding cities. Electric generat- 
ing stations were also a welcome 
sight: they meant industry, employ- 
ment, increased technology and a tax 
base to help schools and local 
governments. 

Now, millions of Americans are 
questioning some of the most funda- 
mental values and precepts which 
have guided this country since its 
inception. The great middle class of 


. America is no longer preoccupied 


with economic survival or growth. 
Today, people are concerned with 


1. John G. Nicolay and John Hay, The 
Complete Works of Abraham Lincoln (New 
York: Francis D. Tandy, 1905), vol. 3, p. 252. 
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social and racial equality, the high 
cost of living, environmental quality 
and the right to question and chal- 
lenge tradition and bureaucratic 
edicts. Clearly, the United States is 
in the throes of a value revolution. 
One element is the emphasis on 
environmental quality—an issue 
which is exerting a stronger in- 
fluence on electric utilities than has 
any event or development in the 
history of the industry. 


THE LARGEST INDUSTRY 


The electric power industry is 
composed of many individual utility 
systems owned by private com- 
panies, by the federal government 
and other public bodies and by 
electric cooperatives. In all, there 
are about 3,500 individual enter- 
prises. In terms of plant and equip- 
ment, it is the largest single in- 
dustry in the United States. 

The investor-owned segment of 
the industry is, by far, the largest 
—accounting for about 78 percent 
of both the nation’s total generating 
capacity and the number of cus- 
tomers served. In meeting cus- 
tomer.demands for electric service 
in 1972, the electric industry set 
new highs in generation and 
generating capability. Generation 
of electricity rose to 1.744 trillion 
kilowatt-hours (kwh), more than the 
amount generated by the next five 
leading electric producers com- 
bined—that is, by Russia, Japan, 
England, Germany and Canada. 

As the American family has 
steadily increased its use of electric 
power, the cost per unit of power 
has tended to decline. In 1960, the 
average annual use of electric 
power per residential customer 
amounted to about 3,800 kwh; the 
average cost was 2.47 cents per 
kwh. In 1972 the average residen- 
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‘tial customer used over 7,600 kwh 
of power—twice as much as in 
11960—yet, the average cost was 
2.30 cents. For approximately 15.00 
dollars a month—a small percent- 
age of the average household bud- 
get—electricity provides a host of 
invaluable services and is one of 
the best buys available today. Dur- 
ing the past twenty-five years, 
when the cost of living more than 
doubled, the average price of 
residentially consumed electricity 
was reduced by nearly 33 percent. 
Few industries have achieved such 
a record in the face of consistent 
inflationary forces. 

However, it would appear that 
the era of rate reductions and low- 
cost electric energy is over. As a 
nation, our use of energy is growing 
rapidly, but our use of electricity is 
increasing at about double the rate 
of total energy use. This statistic 
becomes staggering when projected 
over the next two decades. The 
Federal Power Commission has 
forecast that the nation’s electrical 
needs will triple by 1990. At that 


- time, the United States electric 


generation capacity will have to 
exceed 1,250 million kilowatts 
(kw), as compared to about 405 
million kw in 1972. 


CONSTRUCTION DELAYED 


Despite the industry’s increasing 
efforts to protect the environment, 
the construction and in-service 
dates of new power facilities are 
being delayed by environmental or 
other special interests groups. Such 
delays contribute to occurrences of 
electric outages and voltage reduc- 
tions in several areas of the coun- 
try. Furthermore, installation of 
clean sources of electricity—nuclear 
power generating stations—is pro- 
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ceeding slowly because of regula- 
tory delays and special interest 
group opposition. Currently, it 
takes up to ten years from initial 
planning stages for a nuclear plant 
to go into operation. An average of 
thirty-three months, alone, is spent 
in licensing procedures. The 
licensing procedure became even 
more bogged. down as a result of a 
landmark decision, Calver Cliffs v. 
Atomic Energy Commission, in 
which the United States Court of 
Appeals of the District of 
Columbia, on July 23, 1971, 
ordered the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission (AEC)— under the 
National Environmental Policy 
Act—to make an independent 
review of relevant environmental 
factors before granting a construc- 
tion permit or operating license for 
a nuclear plant, even though this 
would duplicate the work already 
performed by other federal and 
state agencies. The decision halted 
all licensing of new nuclear plants 
from July, 1971 until May, 1972. 


As of this writing, there are thirty 
nuclear generating plants in opera- 
tion in the United States; two years 
ago, forty-six were anticipated to 
be on the line. Another fifty-seven 
plants are under construction, but 
90 percent are at least one year 
behind schedule for various rea- 
sons, including delays in the regu- 
latory approval process. Mean- 
while, as some utility companies’ 
reserve margins of generating 
capacity dwindle, their system 
reliability is jeopardized. They 
have had to develop emergency 
procedures in an effort to contain 
possible power shortages and to 
prevent localized system interrup- 
tions from cascading into major out- 
ages. 


~~ 
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FUEL SHORTAGE 


Compounding the problem is the 
increasing shortage and resultant 
high cost of environmentally ac- 
ceptable fuels for use in generat- 
ing plants. Electric energy is a sec- 
ondary energy form. It is manufac- 
tured from any one of several pri- 
mary energy sources, such as coal, 
gas, oil, uranium or water. In 1920, 
about 10 percent of the nation’s 
primary energy was used to gener- 
ate electricity. Today, it is about 25 
percent; by the year 2000, it could 
be as high as 50 percent. 

Traditionally, utilities have used 
the most economical fuels to gener- 
ate electricity at large generating 
plants. Recently, there has been a 
significant shift away from those 
primary energy sources, which are 
considered less desirable from an 
environmental standpoint. Today, 
although the objective of achiev- 
ing the lowest cost energy con- 
tinues to rank high, most elec- 
tricity utilities try to choose fuel on 
environmental-impact basis when 
they have alternatives—that is, they 
use fuels in an environmentally 
preferred sequence which, under 
the present state of the art, is gener- 
ally nuclear at the top of that list, 
then natural.gas, distillate fuel, low 
sulfur oil and low sulfur coal. 

There is considerable research 
underway in the field of emission 
control; thus, there is hope that in 
the future any one of these fuels 
might be employed extensively for 
electric power generation with 
minimal environmental impact. 
However, if serious power prob- 
lems develop as a result of a short- 
age of clean burning fuels, en- 
vironmental goals may have to be 
compromised and the use of less 
desirable fuels may have to be per- 


mitted in order to meet the energy 
needs of the nation. 

Thus far, the electric industry has 
met the public’s continuing de- 
mands for clean electric power. 
In 1972 utilities expended more 
than 2 billion dollars on various 
aspects of environmental quality, 
including capital investment, oper- 
ating expenses and research and de- 
velopment (R and D). One of the 
most important keys in the effort to 
resolve the dilemma facing the 
power industry is the accelera- 
tion of the rate of technological 
progress. For instance, recent tech- 
nological breakthroughs, including 
combined-cycle generation and ni- 
trogen oxide reduction through 
boiler modifications, have helped to 
stretch the nation’s fuel reserves. 


RESEARCH ACCELERATED 


In 1972 the Electric Power Re- 
search Institute (EPRI) was organ- 
ized to carry out a massive, unified 
R and D program directed toward: 
(1) advance forms of energy conver- 
sions; (2) the improvement of con- 
ventional methods of generation; 
(3) transmission and distribution of 
electric power; and (4) the develop- 
ment of new technology affecting 
all aspects of electric utility opera- 
tions. EPRI—a joint creation of all 
segments of the electric utility 
industry—includes members of the 
Edison Electric Institute (EEL), a 
trade association of investor-owned 
electric utilities, the Tennessee 
Valley Authority (TVA), American 
Public Power Association (APPA), 
the Department of the Interior and 
the National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association (NRECA). 
However, the beginnings of EPRI 
dated back to 1965 when another 
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organization, the Electric Research 
Council, was formed to provide a 
means by which the various seg- 
ments of the electric utility indus- 
try could join in cooperatively sup- 
porting research of industry-wide 
importance. l 

In 1971 the council’s R and D 
goals task force issued the most 
comprehensive and extensive array 
of R and D objectives ever outlined 
for the electric power industry in 
the United States. Ten R and D 
projects were given a high priority 
rating: 


1. development of a commer- 
cial fast breeder nuclear 
reactor by the mid-1980s; 
water nuclear reactor safety; 
coal gasification; 
establishing the scientific 
feasibility of fusion power 
within five to eight years 
and commercial operation of 
fusion reactors by the end of 
the century; 

5. rapid improvement of the 
technology and equipment 
for control of power plant 
stack emission; 

6. development of better 
methods to utilize or dis- 
sipate waste heat; 

7. more economical under- 
ground transmission of large 
blocks of power; 

8. continued development of 
the gas-turbine-steam-com- 
bined cycle system; 

9. establishment of open- 
cycle magnetohydrodynamic 
(MHD) steam by the mid- 
1980s; 

10. establishment of commercial 
fuel cells by the late 1970s. 


The great, potential advantage of 
the industry approach is the oppor- 
tunity for close integration between 
R and D and the practical operation 
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of the nation’s power systems. 
Industry operators can contribute a 
flow of problems and research sug- 
gestions; the R and D arm will 
respond with research concepts and 
developmental hardware. Thus, 
there will be a feedback of operat- 
ing results. 


VOLUNTARY SUPPORT 


While EPRI was being organized 
to carry out the ambitious program 
recommended by the task force, 
EEI and APPA moved quickly to 
develop a plan of voluntary finan- 
cial support by its members. EEI’s 
plan for funding—which is on a 
self-assessment basis—calls for con- 
tributions to equal .5 percent of 
revenues for participating com- 
panies in 1973. This will increase 
to about 1 percent in the next few 
years. The 1973 goal, which was set 
at 75 million dollars, will increase 
to approximately 120 million dol- 
lars in 1974—with about 80 percent 
of these funds coming from the 
private sector of the electric 
industry. 

Historically, the electric power 
industry has allocated a smaller 
portion of its revenues to research 
than have most other technology- 
dependent industries. This may be 
partly attributable to the reluctance 
of some state utility commissions to 
include increased R and D expend- 
itures in utility rates. Recently, 
the Federal Power Commission 
instituted a rule which will allow 
the recovery of R and D expendi- 
tures in rates; state regulatory 
agencies are beginning to liberalize 
their treatment of R and D expendi- 
tures, consistent with the nation’s 
energy demands. President Nixon, 
in his 1973 energy message to Con- 
gress, called attention to the value 
of R and D in the energy field 
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and to the work being undertaken 
by EPRI when he said: 


I am especially pleased that the electric 
utilities have recognized the impor- 
tance of research in meeting the rapidly 
escalating demand for electric energy. 
The recent establishment of EPRI .. . 
can help develop technology to meet 
both load demands and environmental 
regulations currently challenging the 


industry. 


Many of today’s problems can be 
solved, or alleviated by, more and 
better technology and a greater use 
of energy. The United States is an 
energy-based society, and the well- 
being of its citizens depends upon 
adequate supplies of energy. There 
is a direct correlation between 
energy consumption, economic 
growth, the standard of living and 
the strength of this nation in world 
affairs. 

Every mechanical substitute for 
human physical activity consumes 
energy, much of it in the end-use 
form of electricity. In our highly 
industrialized nation, energy lights 
the dark, turns the wheels, cooks 
and preserves the food, conditions 
the air and energizes the machines 
which amuse, comfort and protect. A 
number of programs required to 
save our deteriorating environment 
depend on energy. In fact, many 
important environmental projects 
require an enormous amount of 
electric power—whether it is used 
for recycling, rapid transit, sewage 
treatment or operating air pollution 
control equipment. 

During a recent twelve-month 
period, more than 500 patents 
granted by the United States Patent 
Office dealt in some way with 
environmental problems; more 
than half of the patents needed 
electricity to make them work. 
Results of an EEI survey show that 
more than 2,100 individual large 


customers of electric utilities in 
1971 required 8.1 billion kwh of 
electric power for environmental 
and pollution control. The energy 
represents 7.3 percent of the total 
requirements of those customers 
during the year. Electricity for en- 
vironmental protection is expected 
to represent about 10 percent of the 
customer’s annual requirements by 
1977. 

Electric energy has become a 
taken-for-granted commodity pri- 
marily because of the unheralded, 
reliable way utilities have supplied 
electricity on demand. With today’s 
changing values and new condi- 
tions, however, Americans must 
begin to live by an energy conser- 
vation discipline. 


HALT PROMOTIONAL ADVERTISING 


Many utility companies have 
long since halted all promotional 
activities and advertising. Instead, 
they are seeking to encourage con- 
servation and efficient use of 
energy among their customers. As 
an example, Southern California 
Edison Company has given special 
training to forty former sales rep- 
resentatives so that they can assist 
commercial and industrial cus- 
tomers to devise ways of using 
energy as wisely and efficiently as 
possible. They have been retrained 
to enable them to develop power 
factor studies, load factor studies, 
demand studies, economic studies, 
alternate energy and engineering 
evaluations and certain pollution 
abatement techniques. The role 
utilities play in this consumer 
education effort includes dialogue 
not only with customers, but with 
concerned citizens outside the util- 
ity industry—for example, with 
those in government, regulatory, 
academic, environmental and com- 
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munity associations. As a result, 
mutual understanding and patterns 
of action will hopefully emerge to 
help utilities and their consumers 
to respond appropriately to the new 
challenge of using energy wisely. 
In contrast to these prudent con- 
servation efforts, there are those 
who would attempt to reduce elec- 
tric production by discouraging its 
use; they propose to charge large 
users a higher rate per kwh than 
small users. Such an inverted rate 
structure is misdirected and could 
adversely affect high use customers 
and could thus cause imbalance 
and dislocation in the economy. 
This approach may penalize large 
users without reducing electric use 
and may prejudice the interstate 
and international competitive posi- 
tion of many important industries 
simply because the manufacture of 
_ their products requires high usage 
of electricity. In any event, it is 
clear that the economic, social and 
political consequences of moving to 
an inverted rate structure would be 
complex and would involve many 
unknowns and uncertainties. 
Approximately 75 percent of the 
total cost of producing and deliver- 
ing electricity represents fixed costs 
which include the expense of 
building power plants and trans- 
mission lines, as well as the costs 
of metering and billing. If an elec- 
tric consumer uses only small 
amounts of electricity, the price he 
pays reflects mainly his share of the 
fixed costs involved in serving him. 
-If he uses large amounts, these 
fixed costs are distributed over 
more kwh and the cost per kwh is 
less. Thus, a larger user of electric- 
ity usually has a lower unit cost 
than a small user because the fixed 
costs are spread over a larger 
number of kwh. An inverted rate 
structure for residential customers 


would do little to ease the near 
term power growth rate and would 
be of questionable benefit to low 
and moderate income families. 
Available evidence suggests that 
the proportion of the consumer 
budget spent on electricity is far 
too low to make it a cost which 
is readily responsive to rational 
price changes. Furthermore, the 
purchase and use of appliances are 
little affected by rates; most con- 
sumers have little awareness of the 
effect particular appliances have on 
their electric bills, although it is 
being advocated that appliances be 
labeled to specify the amount of 
energy they use in order to help 
customers use their electricity more 
efficiently. The luxury appliances 
frequently cited as villains by 
inverted rate enthusiasts are small] 
appliances, such as electric tooth- 
brushes, can openers and electric 
knives, which actually constitute 
less than 1 percent of electric usage. 
If all of the so-called frivolous uses 


-of electricity were outlawed, their 


absence would have little, if any, 
effect on the projected demand for 
electric energy. 


Low INCOME FAMILIES 


While it is generally true that 
low income families have a lower 
kwh use than higher income 
families, not all low use customers 
are in the low income group. Many 
low income and moderate income 
families have a high electric con- 
sumption because of such factors as 
large family size, dependence on 
television for entertainment and 
use of electricity, rather than 
another source, for cooking, home 
heating and water heating. These 
families would be penalized by an 
inverted rate structure while some 
high income householders, such as 
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childless apartment dwellers, would 
benefit because their consumption 
pattern happens to feature low elec- 
tricity use. 

Taxation has been advanced as a 
means of slowing electric demand 
growth. The theory is that a tax on 
electricity would increase its price 
and, thus, reduce use. It would 
seem more appropriate to grant 
equivalent price increases to pro- 
vide utilities with funds to explore 
further R and D projects and future 
generation concepts and to install 
more and more expensive equip- 
ment to minimize environmental 
impact. 

Penalties aimed at consumption 
beg the crucial value question 
of whether, by how much and 
by whom, consumption should be 
discouraged. One measure of the 
difference between prosperity and 
poverty is the amount of energy 
consumed. While the majority of 
United States families enjoy the 
luxuries of numerous electric ap- 
pliances, many do not. There are 
too many disadvantaged Ameri- 
cans who have barely started to 
appreciate the electrical benefits 
most of us now take for granted. 
There may be merit in asking our 
citizenry to turn down the setting 
on electric blankets or to be selec- 
tive in using air-conditioners, but to 
tell a destitute father in Appalachia 
or mother of five on welfare to use 
less energy is not only irrelevant, 
but almost immoral. 


Economic repercussions 


Policies to curtail, or reduce, the 
production and consumption of 
electric power and appliances 
could have major economic reper- 
cussions at a time when there is 
more public concern over economic 
problems than at any time since the 
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massive unemployment of the 
1930s. Between 1950 and 1965 the 
United States labor force increased 
by 12 million. During the fifteen- 
year period from 1970 to 1985, it is 
estimated that 23 million people 
will need jobs. Our nation desper- 
ately needs all the jobs, opportuni- 
ties, goods and services which in- 
dustry can provide. Without energy 
growth, we cannot have the indus- 
trial and economic growth necessary 
to provide sufficient employment’ 
opportunities for the nation’s grow- 
ing number ofjob seekers. Yet, those 
who advocate methods, of slowing 
economic growth are, in essence, 
telling millions of Americans that 
their goal of improving their life- 
styles should be deferred while the 
nation stands idle and learns to live 
within its energy and environmen- 
tal means. 

A serious conflict is emerging in 
our society between the pre- 
dominately affluent and idealistic 
groups who believe the United 
States is already overdeveloped 
and the millions of disadvantaged 
people who cannot accept either a 
lower standard of living or a loss of 
employment opportunities which 
may result from energy shortages 
or other handicaps imposed by un- 
realistic environmental standards. 
The entire thrust of the environ- 
mental quality movement would 
be distorted and misdirected if it 
increased poverty and misery rather 
than contributed to the welfare and 
happiness of all Americans. 

Arbitrary pricing of electricity to . 
achieve goals other than those dic- 
tated by sound business principles 
could also weaken the private sec- 
tor of the electric industry by caus- 
ing investors to shy away from util- 
ity bond and equity markets. 
Utilities would find it increasingly 
difficult to raise the tremendous 
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sums of capital needed to add to, 
and modernize, their systems. 
which should fulfill public service 
obligations with reliability. It is 
estimated that investor-owned elec- 
tric utilities will have to spend 
about 74 billion dollars on con- 
struction between 1973 and 1977; 
this figure could increase another 
10 billion dollars, assuming a rate 
of inflation of between 3.5 and 4.5 
percent annually. This compares 
with expenditures of 51 billion dol- 
lars during the previous five-year 
period. Over 60 percent—or 47 bil- 
lion dollars—of new construction 
.funds will have to come from exter- 
nal sources. 

The industry will need two times 
as much common financing, one 
and one-half times the preferred 
financing and one and one-half 
times as much debt financing dur- 
ing the 1973-1977 period as was 
required from 1968-1972. Clearly, 
the electric industry must remain 
economically sound in order to con- 
tinue to provide an adequate sup- 
ply of electric energy, at a reason- 
able cost, to meet the needs of all 
Americans and to contribute to a 
healthy economy of the nation. 


Obsolescent goal 


Many problems confronting the 
electric utility industry today can 
be attributed, in part, to the 
obsolescence of the goal expressed 
in the Federal Power Act—adopted 
to meet the post-Depression era of 
the 1930s—which was: “to assure 
an abundant supply of electric 
energy throughout the United States 
with the greatest possible 
economy. For nearly forty years, 
the policy promoting increasing 
demand for electricity at low cost 
has been encouraged by govern- 
ment actions. The electric industry 


has done a remarkable job in attain- 
ing this goal, as the record of elec- 
trification and sustained reduction 
in the unit cost of electricity will 
attest. 

The traditional policy of abun- 
dant, low cost electricity, however, 
is no longer practical or possible in 
the face of today’s energy chal- 
lenge. Rather, the industry must 
now. be concerned primarily with 
adequacy and reliability of supply. 
Productive efficiency is always 
important, but low cost, as such, is 
clearly a secondary concern—par- 
ticularly in the context of environ- 
mental concerns. | 

Further clouding the picture is 
the problem of conflicting public 
interests, which is aggravated by 
the fact that local, state and fed- 
eral government decision making is 
involved in so many different ways 
with the production and distribu- 
tion of energy. More than sixty 


federal departments and agencies © 


have some influence over the sup- 
ply of energy and, too often, each 
is intent on fulfilling its own narrow 
mission rather than considering the 
nation’s overall common need. It is 
not uncommon that twenty to thirty 
permits from a number of agencies 
must be sought by an electric utility 
before a modern power plant can 
be built. When each agency has 
both the power to veto and to con- 
duct public hearings which provide 
an opportunity for intervening in, 
delaying or altogether blocking a 
project, such a process becomes an 
unwieldy approval obstacle course 
and results in higher costs to the 
consumer, without commensurate 
benefits. 


New POobLicy 


A clearly defined national energy 
policy—and implementing legisla- 
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tion to guide and to coordinate the 
actions of all levels of government 
toward a common goal—is needed. 
That goal should be: assuring an 
adequate, long term supply of fuel 
and power at the least cost and 
with an acceptable minimum ad- 
verse impact on the environment. 
Development of a new, national 
energy policy along the lines sug- 
gested by President Nixon should 
be accomplished in phases so as to 
effectively meet the needs: of soci- 
ety on a timely basis. There are 
immediate needs and long term 
needs which must be distinguished. 


Near term view 


For the present, reforms in the 
regulatory process for obtaining 
authorization to construct and oper- 
ate new electric generating and 
transmission facilities must be 
made. The existing system of reg- 
ulations, which has unwittingly 
been permitted to develop, is 
redundant, often provincial and 
sometimes inconsistent; it serves 
neither the public’s interest for 
environmental preservation nor its 
need for an adequate supply of 
electric power. A system which 
allows single-purpose groups or 
agencies—which are responsible 
for only one part of the total prob- 
lem—to have veto power, but does 
not require them to consider and 
weigh all the issues, is not in the 
total public interest. 

Realistically, utilities’ plans must 
be responsive to all levels of govern- 
ment: federal, regional, state and 
local. But limits must be placed on 
single-purpose regulatory agencies 
to prevent abuse of absolute veto 
power and the imposition of 
unreasonable restraints which 
could preclude the project. There is 
a need for the establishment of a 


single, nonduplicative process at 
the state level of government and 
another at the federal level for 
obtaining timely, binding authori- 
zations for new electric facilities. 
This would allow power com- 
panies, environmental organiza- 
tions and other special interest 
groups ‘to present their points of 
view to a single agency with full 
overall responsibility at both the 
state and federal levels for final, 
conclusive decisions, short of court 
review. 

These one stop agencies should 
be the state public utilities commis- 
sions and the Federal Power Com- 
mission—which already are in exist- 
ence. They are charged with the 
overall responsibility for adequacy 
of service and rates which, of 
necessity, includes matters such as 
siting, environmental impact and 


-economics. In this way, all of the 


various social, environmental, 
economic, energy and technologi- 
cal factors can be considered at one 
time by one agency—once at the 
state, and then at the federal, level; 
timely, fair and final regulatory 
decisions in the total public inter- 
est will thus be forthcoming.. 


Long term view 


For the longer view, it appears 
increasingly evident that the gov- 
ernment will have to play a more 
active role in resolving our energy 
problems and their interrelation- 
ships. Priorities must be ordered; 
conflicts must be reconciled; some 
timetables must be shortened and 
others, lengthened. 

The energy industry was en- 
couraged both by the President’s 
energy message to Congress in 
1973 and by the attention the 
administration has given to the per- 
tinent, pressing issues. Hopefully, 
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legislation and administrative 
procedures will be written to coor- 
dinate the many existing discon- 
nected and inconsistent policies 
and will be designed to ensure the 
nation’s ability to supply energy 
needs for the future. However, 
harking back to Mr. Lincoln’s 
observation, public sentiment will 
be needed to make possible the 
execution of these statutes and 
decisions. There is need for public 
support of the goal to coordinate 
the myriad of governmental 
policies concerned with fuel and 
energy. 

Electric power is essential to the 
continuing effective and orderly 
growth of our nation and the 
maintenance of its national se- 
curity. Prosperity, full employment, 
alleviation of poverty, moderniza- 
tion of cities and improvement of 
the quality of life for all depend 
upon the increased supply of elec- 
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tric energy. It should also be recog- 
nized that social, political and 
economic forces, as well as public 
apathy, might threaten the ability of 
the electric industry to meet the 
demands for electricity in the most 
environmentally acceptable way. 
The electric industry is con- 
vinced that with sound, consistent 
policies the challenge can be met. 
However, as was stated in the 1970 
National Power Survey of the 
Federal Power Commission: 


It will take the best coordinated efforts 
of the industry, the government, and 
the general public to prevent this 
potential threat from proving real; in 
this perspective the common sense of 
the average citizen, as much as any other 
factor, may be the key.” 


2. U.S., Federal Power Commission, The 
1970 National Power Survey (Washington, 
D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1971), 
part I, pp. 1-3. 
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N RECENT months, much has 
been written and said about the 
United States energy outlook. With 
each passing day, it becomes in- 
creasingly clear that energy issues in 
all their many ramifications will rank 
high on our list of national priorities 
and will be key determinants of our 
domestic and foreign policies for 
many years to come. In this essay 
I will not seek to confront the reader 
with an array of new or startling facts 
concerning the energy situation. My 
purpose will be to draw the pieces 
of the puzzle together in order to 
present a concise summary of the 
entire energy picture and some of its 
implications with respect to our na- 
tional policies at home and abroad. 
In doing this, I shall draw upon 
studies made during the past two 
years by the National Petroleum 
Council’s Committee on the United 
States Energy Outlook. This com- 
mittee, which was activated at the 
request of the secretary of interior, 
is composed of about two hundred 
highly qualified experts in various 
energy fields. Its work will provide 
the statistical basis for this essay, 
but the conclusions and interpreta- 
tions will be my own. I want to 
develop three points: (1) what are 
the facts regarding the United States 
energy outlook; (2) what are the im- 
plications thereof; and (3) what 
actions should we Americans take in 
response to the situation?’ 


THE UNITED STATES ENERGY 
OUTLOOK 


Let us begin with a brief sum- 
mary of the facts about the United 
States energy situation. Our energy 
problems lie primarily in the 
medium term future—that is, 
through the mid-1980s. From a long 
term standpoint, our basic energy 
position is reasonably sound. The 
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nation is liberally endowed with 
energy materials. To meet our long 
term energy requirements, we have 
large potential resources of crude 
oil, natural gas, coal, uranium and 
shale oil. Based on recent estimates 
of the National Petroleum Council, 
we have: 


—potentially recoverable oil 
reserves sufficient to meet pres- ` 
ent demands for more than 
sixty-five years; 

—potentially recoverable gas 
reserves sufficient to meet pres- 
ent demands for more than 
fifty years; 

—measured and indicated coal 
reserves, commercially acces- 
sible with current mining 
methods, equivalent to nearly 
three-hundred-years supply; 

—uranium resources sufficient to 
meet our present total electric 
power needs for twenty-five 
years; 

—recoverable shale oil reserves 
sufficient to meet our oil 
needs, at present demand 
levels, for about thirty-five 
years after our natural oil 
reserves are exhausted. 


Taken in the aggregate, the basic 
potential energy resources of the 
United States have a BTU content 
sufficient to meet United States 
needs for at least two hundred 
years, at present consumption rates. 
Even allowing for increasing rates 
of consumption, these resources 
will suffice for many decades. Long 
before they are depleted, advances 
in technology should bring us new 
energy sources, such as the breeder 
reactor, nuclear fusion and solar 
power, which will greatly diminish 
the drain upon our natural energy 
materials and will assure energy 
availability into the indefinite 
future. As time goes along, addi- 
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tional supplies of energy will be 


forthcoming only at significantly, 


higher costs; nonetheless, we have 
the basic materials and the tech- 
nology to meet our long term energy 
goals. 

In the medium term—through 
about 1985—the situation is quite 
different. In this time span, if we 
as a nation do not act wisely and 
promptly, we may be confronted 
with domestic energy shortages of 
major proportions. Assuming that 
we continue our present course and 
that there are no major changes in 
government policies or economic 
conditions in the energy industries, 
our indigenous resources will not 
be developed and brought to mar- 
ket fast enough to meet our growing 
energy requirements. Based on the 
studies of the National Petroleum 
Council, it appears that our require- 
ments for energy will approx- 
imately double by 1985 and that 
we will face at least four major 
problems. 

First, we shall have to adjust our 
economy to a growing scarcity of 
natural gas. The shortages already 
confronting us will unquestionably 
increase in severity. Under present 
conditions, domestic production is 
projected to decline by about one- 
third during the next fifteen years. 
With the help of imports of natural 
and liquefied gas and synthetic gas 
produced from naphtha and coal, 
we may be able to hold gas availa- 
bility at about its present level; 
however, this will be sufficient to 
satisfy only about half of our 
estimated potential gas require- 
ments by 1985. 

Second, we shall need to import 
large volumes of foreign crude oil 
to meet our requirements. Under 
present conditions, domestic pro- 
duction of crude oil is projected to 
show little net change in the 
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fifteen-year period. To meet rising 
demand, it is estimated that imports - 
will more than quadruple, reaching 
a level of about 15 million barrels 
a day in 1985—a quantity almost 
equal to the entire output of the 
Middle East at present rates of 
production. 

Third, we shall have to launch a 
major effort to expand our outputs 
of nuclear power and coal. We 
should seek to construct the equiv- 
alent of at least 280 nuclear en- 
ergy plants, each of 1,000 mega- 
watts capacity, during the next 
fifteen years. Today, we have the 
equivalent of only 10 plants of such 
size in operation, and only 46 
actually under construction. Prog- 
ress is being retarded by technical 
difficulties and environmental re- 
straints on the selection of new 
plant sites. Domestic production of 
coal—which, quite remarkably, is 
no greater today than it was fifty 
years ago—should be approximately 
doubled during the next fifteen 
years. Limiting factors in this case 
—since we have adequate reserves 
—are primarily the availability of 
manpower, stringent stack gas emis- 
sion standards, strip mining regu- 
lations, other environmental con- 
siderations and mine health and 
safety concerns. To the extent that 
we fail to meet the necessary 
level of nuclear power and domes- 
tic coal production, we shall 
accentuate our problems with 
respect to dependence upon oil 
imports. 

Finally, we shall face growing 
problems in generating the enor- 
mous capital inputs necessary to pro- 
vide for our energy requirements. 
By 1985 the United States energy 
industries will have to invest 
between 400 and 500 billion dollars 
in new production and distribution 
facilities. This works out to an aver- 
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age of about 30 billion dollars per 
annum, which may be compared to 
outlays of about 16 billion dollars a 
year at the present time. The mag- 
nitude of the problem is further 
clarified when one considers the 
fact that total capital investments 
by all United States manufacturing 
industries and those of public 
utilities for generating and trans- 
mitting equipment are now ata 
level of only about 42 billion dol- 
lars a year. 

It is, of course, important to note 
that the projections of the National 
Petroleum Council for nuclear 
‘power, natural gas, coal and oil are 
based on the assumption of no sig- 
nificant changes in our government 
policies with respect to the en- 
ergy industries. Helpful changes 
in the federal government’s policies 
—many of which were proposed in 
President Nixon’s energy message of 
April 18, 1973—must certainly be 
forthcoming. These include: speed- 
ier approval of nuclear power plants; 
relaxation of controls on natural gas 
prices; opening the outer conti- 
nental shelf to exploratory ac- 
tivities; and improving tax and 
other economic incentives for 
natural resource development. It is 
also possible that we may experi- 
ence better success ratios in oil and 
gas discovery efforts than past 
experience would indicate. 

In its recent study, the National 
Petroleum Council’s Committee on 
the United States Energy Outlook 
has examined a wide range of such 
possibilities and has prepared a 
myriad of computer studies to show 
© the possible consequences of varia- 
tions in the key parameters in the 
energy demand-supply equation. 
Based on this study, my own, per- 
sonal conclusion is that while the 
United States may be able to 
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ameliorate its near term energy 
problems through appropriate gov- 
emment and industry action, there 
is no realistic probability of a com- 
plete escape from them. This is par- 
ticularly true when the long lead 
time—often five to eight years 
—required for the establishment 
of major new energy supply sources 
is considered. 

In sum, for the next ten to fifteen 
years I believe we must face up to 
the realities of a growing shortage 
of domestic natural gas and oil, . 
increased imports from abroad, an 
urgent need to expand nuclear 
power and coal production and a 
massive problem of capital genera- 
tion for the energy industries. The 
critical balance wheel in this situa- 
tion will be the volume of foreign 
oil imports, since this will be the 
element which will adjust for our 
failures or successes in other 
energy areas.. Taking all the prob- 
abilities and possibilities into 
account, I think the volume of oil 
imports’ by 1985 will be approx- 
imately 10 million, or more, barrels 
a day—perhaps, as many as 15 
million barrels a day, a figure which 
I cited earlier, predicated simply 
on a continuation of present trends. 


IMPLICATIONS 


Let us turn now to the implica- 
tions of the circumstances pre- 
viously cited. I would like to sug- 
gest four points for consideration. 


Dependence on imported energy 


As our imports of oil and gas 
grow, we Shall become increasingly 
dependent upon foreign coun- 
tries—primarily those in the East- 
ern Hemisphere—for a vital portion 
of our energy supplies. At the pres- 
ent time, we are obtaining about 
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26 percent of our crude oil, and 12 
percent of our total energy require- 
ments, from foreign sources. By 
1985, if we were to import 10 to 15 
million barrels a day, we would be 
drawing about 40 to 55 percent of 
our oil, and 23 to 32 percent of our 
total energy, from abroad. 

This growing dependence upon 
foreign sources will not be geo- 
graphically dispersed; it will be 
highly concentrated. Most of the oil 
will have to come from the eleven 
Organization of Petroleum Export- 
ing Countries (OPEC), which today 
have 85 percent of the free world 
crude oil reserves outside the 
United States and Canada and 
which account for 90 percent of the 
oil exports moving into world mar- 
kets. Among these eleven countries, 
Saudi Arabia and Iran will be of 
paramount importance because they 
have the reserve potentials neces- 
sary to support large increases in 
output. These two countries will be 
important not only as suppliers to us, 
but also as suppliers to the countries 
of Western Europe and to Japan. In 
time, new discoveries may bring 
about a greater geographic disper- 
sion of the major free world oil re- 
serves; however, the lead times for 
discovery and development are such 
that the basic pattern is not likely to 
be greatly altered before the middle 
1980s. 

Dependence upon a small 
number of distant foreign coun- 
tries—each small in size relative to 
the United States—for a vital por- 
tion of our energy supplies will be 
a new fact of life in the economic 
and political history of this nation. 
It is a condition we have not faced 
before. It suggests that we will 
need to take a new look at, and 
accord a much higher priority to, 
our Middle East foreign policies. 
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We shall have to remember that our 
domestic economy will be vitally 
dependent upon peace in that trou- 
bled area and continuity in the flow 
of oil supplies. We shall have to 
remember that our friends and 
allies in Western Europe and Japan 
will also be heavily dependent 
upon the Middle East for their oil 
requirements. Furthermore, we 
shall have to remember that, in the 
coming decade, the Soviet Union 
will be the only major world power 
which will be self-sufficient in 
energy resources. The diplomatic 
and national security aspects of this 
situation demand more attention 
than has as yet been given to them. 


‘President Nixon’s establishment of 


a special task force under the 
National Security Council to study 
these matters is a step in the right 
direction. 


Balance of trade 


Our growing requirements for oil 
and gas imports will provide a large 
and growing deficit in the United 
States balance of trade in fuels. By 
the early 1980s this deficit could 
be in the 20 to 30 billion dollar 
range, as compared to the projected 
1973 deficit of about 7 billion dol- 
lars. The magnitude of this projec- 
tion becomes clear when one con- 
siders that our total export of goods 
and services is only about 66 billion 
dollars. Of course, to pay for our 
imports of fuel, we will need to 
seek additional exports of other 
goods and services. Yet, 20 to 30 
billion dollars of additional exports 
is a very large item. Consider, for 
example, the travail which lay 
behind President Nixon’s recent 
negotiations to increase our exports 
to Japan by a mere 1 to 2 billion 
dollars. 

What will we sell, and to whom? 
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We cannot look to our usual trad- 
ing partners, the industrialized 
countries of Western Europe and 
Japan, because they, too, will be 
struggling to increase their net 
exports to pay for growing fuel 
imports. Ultimately, the situation 
can come to equilibrium on a 


worldwide basis only when the oil. 


exporting countries are able to 
absorb greatly increased imports 
from the United States and other oil 
importing countries. However, as 
has been noted, the major oil 
exporting countries are few in 
number and are in the very early 
stages of industrial development. 
They do not have the population, 
mass consuming markets and 
economic infrastructures to permit 
the ready absorption of large 
imports. Much thought needs to be 
given to the question of how they 
can reasonably buy from us and 
when they will be prepared to do 
SO. 
Today, there is a slowly growing 
awareness in Washington of these 
balance of trade aspects of our 
energy situation. It is hard to dis- 
pute the order of magnitude of the 
estimates I have just cited, but no 
one has yet come forward with a 
-plausible solution to the problem. 
It remains a critical national issue 


for the decade ahead. 


Creation of new money markets 


Our growing purchases of crude 
oil and natural gas, coupled with 
those of the other free world con- 
suming countries, will create a 
major new center of financial power 
in the world money markets. By 
1975, the eleven OPEC countries 
will be collecting oil revenues at 
the rate of about 27 billion dollars 
per annum, compared with 8 bil- 
lion dollars in 1970 and 4 billion 
dollars in 1965. By 1985, after 
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allowing only for projected volume 
increases, tax revenues could rise 
to almost 45 billion dollars per 
annum. Increases in the per barrel 
payments after 1975 will surely 
increase the flow of funds to these 
countries to substantially higher 
levels. In the fifteen-year period, 
1971 to 1985, the total funds flowing 
to the OPEC countries could ag- 
gregate as much as halfa trillion dol- 
lars—approximately nine times the 
amount they received in the prior 
fifteen-year period. We are witness- 
ing the most dramatic expansion of 
wealth and financial power by a 
small group of countries that the 
world has ever known. 

Most of the OPEC countries are 
not yet ready to absorb new funds 
of this nagnitude within the 
framework of their own economies. 
A large portion of the oil tax 
revenues will thus move into the 
short and long term money markets 
of the free world in ways, and with 
impacts, which are difficult to pre- 
dict. One clear possibility is that the 
OPEC countries could become 
large equity holders in the financial 
institutions and industrial com- 
panies of the United States, West- 
ern Europe and Japan. I do not 
view this prospect with alarm. On 
the contrary, I believe it could have 
salutary effects on the whole 
framework of economic and politi- 
cal relationships among the oil pro- 
ducing and consuming nations. 
Moreover, some financial invest- 
ments by the OPEC nations in the 
major oil consuming countries will 
certainly be necessary to help the 
latter countries offset their balance 
of trade deficits in fuels. 


Rising cost of energy 


As we move from a long period 
of abundance to a time of growing 
scarcity in energy materials, our 
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economy will certainly experience 
rising energy costs. We have 
already exhausted a large share of 
our cheapest and most easily ac- 
cessible energy materials; new 
indigenous supplies will necessar- 
ily come at higher prices. Coal 
mines will be farther underground; 
oil and gas wells will be drilled to 
gteater depths and increasingly in 
deeper offshore waters; the de- 
velopment of oil shale and syn- 
thetics will require expensive new 
technology. All of these things 
mean higher costs. Higher prices 
will also be needed to invoke the 
large capital inputs to the energy 
industries which are required to 
meet our future needs. With regard 
to foreign sources, the OPEC 
countries are well aware of the 
power implicit in their near 
monopoly positions; they have 
already banded together in an 
effective manner to exact the max- 
imum possible returns. 

At the present time, the com- 
posite wholesale cost of energy 
consumed in the United States is 
about 35 cents per million BTUs. 
By 1985 it could easily be 50 to 100 
percent higher. These projected 
increases in energy costs are sig- 
nificant, but I believe they can be 
absorbed in our economy without 
. serious disruptive effects—although 
the impact will certainly vary from 
industry to industry, depending on 
the importance of energy as an ele- 
ment in the cost of manufacturing. 
For the past decade, the real cost of 
energy in the United States has been 
declining. Today, we spend only 2.8 
percent of our national income on 
fuels, which give each man, woman 
and child the equivalent of 1,350 
fulltime manual workers. We 
are in a favorable position vis-a-vis 
the other major world powers with 
respect to basic energy costs and 
will probably continue to be so 
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even after the increase I have sug- 
gested. Our most urgent problem is 
one of adequacy and continuity of 
energy supplies—not one of energy 
costs. 


DESIRABLE ACTIONS 


If the previous assessment of the 
facts and their implications is cor- 
rect, what should the United States 
do? Four broad categories of action 
appear necessary. 

First, we should take prompt 
action to establish a single, high 
level agency in our government to 
develop a comprehensive national 
energy policy and to coordinate all 
our national efforts which are 
related to energy matters. I do not 
mean to suggest that the federal 
government should play a larger 
role in the discovery and develop- 
ment of our natural resources. This 
task should be left to private enter- 
prise. The chief mission of the 
central government agency should 
be to establish priorities and 
guidelines and to eliminate the 
delays, conflicts and confusion 
which presently prevail among the 
many different agencies involved 
in energy affairs. 

Second, we should immediately 
take all possible action to stimulate 
the development of our indigenous 
energy resources and to reduce our 
dependence on foreign supplies. 
We have an adequate resource 
base; our problem is to get new 
supplies into the market fast 
enough to meet our requirements 
in the years immediately ahead. To 
this end, several steps would be 
desirable. 

We need some practical trade- 
offs in the ecological area. The 
facts are very simple: the produc- 
tion and consumption of energy 
inevitably involve some degree of 
ecological impairment. We cannot 
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achieve our environmental goals 
overnight—desirable though that 
might be—and still give the United 
States all the energy the economy 
requires and the public demands. 
Some pragmatic, graduated ap- 
proaches to our ecological goals 
are urgently needed. This is an 
area in which the federal govern- 
ment should cut through the maze 
of political bickering and bureau- 
cratic confusion presently becloud- 
ing the issues and take decisive, 
very prompt action. 

We need—as President Nixon 
suggested in his energy message to 
the Congress—to decontrol natural 
gas prices and to establish a policy 
of no federal restraints on the price 
of synthetic gas manufactured from 
coal and naphtha. Our present 
preoccupations with imports of 
liquefied natural gas from Russia 
and Algeria—which will certainly 
cost more than 1.00 dollar per thou- 
sand cubic feet (mcf) and introduce a 
considerable burden on our bal- 
ance of trade—are a national absurd- 
ity in the face of continued control 
of indigenous gas prices at much 
lower levels. 

We need to accelerate the leasing 
of federal lands on reasonable 
terms for resource development. 
This is particularly true with 
respect to the outer continental 
shelf which contains some of our 
most promising potentials for new 
oil and gas discoveries. President 
Nixon’s instructions to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior in this regard 
are certainly welcome. These are 
only a few of the actions which can 
and should be taken immediately to 
stimulate development of our 
indigenous resource base. 

Third, we should initiate strong 
programs to reduce waste in the 
consumption of energy throughout 
our entire society. I am not suggest- 
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ing curtailments in the consump- 
tion of energy which would have a 
negative impact on the growth of 
our economy. On the contrary, I 
believe the consumption of energy 
should be encouraged because it 
inevitably increases the overall effi- 
ciency of our economy—with the 
provision that the energy is used 
effectively for socially desirable 
ends. 

There are, however, many areas 
in which we could conserve energy 
without impairing economic 
growth. For example, about one- 
fifth of our energy is used for com- 
mercial and residential heating; 
here, significant savings can be 
made through better insulation. 
About one-fourth of our energy is 
used for transportation; here, sig- 
nificant savings can be made 
through the development of mass 
transportation and smaller, more 
efficient automotive engines. About 
25 percent of our energy is used for 
the generation of electric power in 
processes which waste about 70 per- 
cent of the energy input; here, sig- 
nificant savings can be made 
through the development of more 
efficient conversion systems, such 
as the combined gas turbine-steam 
turbine cycle and the magneto- 
hydrodynamic generator. 

Finally, we must develop 
cooperative energy programs with 
the other major industrial nations of 
the free world. I am not suggesting 
the formation of a consuming coun- 
try cartel to bargain directly with 
the OPEC nations on oil matters. 
Such action would be highly pro- 
vocative to the OPEC countries. 
Moreover, direct government to 
government dealings would inevit- 
ably ensnarl oil matters with other 
political issues and make the oil 
negotiations even more difficult 
than they already are. 
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The consuming countries can 
work together in other ways. They 
can cooperate to avoid destructive 
price competition for fuels—a 
hazard which will increase as 
supplies grow scarce. They can 
engage in cooperative research and 
development on new energy 
sources. They can develop mutual 
assistance programs to guard against 
short term supply interruptions. 
They can develop a contingency 
plant to deal with a major, pro- 
longed disruption in oil exports 
from the Middle East. Cooperation 
between the United States and 
Canada on these matters would be 
particularly appropriate. I also 
believe that the consuming 
countries can, and should, exercise 
concerted influence through dip- 
lomatic channels to encourage the 
OPEC nations to cooperate in the 
creation of a stable political and 
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economic climate in which the 
private oil companies can continue 
to perform their roles in the 
development and distribution of oil 
supplies. 

In conclusion, let me express my 
own conviction that we can, and 
will, solve our medium term energy 
problems. The task will not be 
easy, and it will require a greater 
sense of urgency and commitment 
on the part of both industry and 
government than presently exist. 
We should keep in mind that our 
energy difficulties in the 1970s 
have arisen not because we lack 
an adequate resource base, but 
because we failed to foresee our 
problems and to act in a timely 
manner to meet the situation. I 
hope that we will not make the 
same mistake with respect to the 
problems of the 1980s and the 
1990s. 


The Challenge to State Regulation Agencies: 
The Experience of New York State 
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STATE REGULATION AGENCIES 


HIS country is in the midst ofan 
energy crisis—a severe one. 
Natural gas is being rationed in New 
York State and throughout the coun- 
try. Electric generating capacity is at 
dangerously low levels; the electric 
companies are having difficulty buy- 
ing fuel. The country’s dependence 
on foreign oil grows from year- to 
year. Since consumers have yet suf- 
fered little, the mustering of popular 
support is difficult. - 

The New York State Public Serv- 
ice Commission (PSC) has played 
an active role in attempting to pro- 
tect the economy of the state in the 
face of mounting energy shortages. 
The purpose of this paper is to 
describe its efforts. A few themes 
recur: (1) the limitations of state 
power in dealing with fuel supply 
markets which are national, or 
international, in scope; (2) the 
inadequacy of the quasi-judicial 
processes—characteristic of state 
regulatory agencies—in coping 
with the emerging energy prob- 
lems; (3) the need for better coordi- 
nation of federal and state 
activities; (4) the opportunity and 
need for new state interdisciplinary 
programs for siting energy-related 
facilities and developing energy 
conservation, energy research and 
environmental control. 


DEFINITION OF THE CRISIS 


The rate of growth of energy 
demands can, and should, be 
slowed; yet, growth cannot be 
entirely suppressed without drastic 
consequences for employment, 
general welfare and national se- 
curity. Unfortunately, energy sup- 
plies have not kept up with de- 
mand. Electrical generating capac- 
ity in some parts of the nation 
is at the borderline of adequacy. 
Domestic gas supplies have fallen 
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far short of demand, thus forcing 
New York and other states to 
impose restrictions on new indus- 
trial and commercial gas customers. 
There seems no reasonable pros- 


pect that domestic gas supplies will . . 
ever again serve the market needs 


of the United States, regardless of 
price. Coal reserves are ample, and- 
in earlier days one would have 
expected increased use of coal to 
meet the increased demand. How- 
ever, Eastern coals are typically high 
in sulfur; therefore, the use of coal 
has fallen victim to air pollution con- 
trols. In most of New York and in 
other parts of the nation, coal burn- 
ing has been phased out. Coal min- 
ing has suffered from curbed coal 
demand, as well as from environ- 
mental and health restrictions on 
the mining of coal. Nuclear power 
has not filled the gap partly because 
of equipment problems; also, 
environmental opposition and con- 
cerns over nuclear waste disposal, 
secondary cooling systems and 
other problems of nuclear safety 
have caused licensing delays. 
Accordingly, fuel demands are 
shifting to oil. However, domestic 
oil production has leveled off, both 
because new drilling has been 
restricted in the most promising oil 
and gas areas—the United States 
continental shelf and Alaska—and 
because domestic reserves are being 
rapidly depleted. We are becoming 
more and more dependent upon 
foreign oil—principally that of the 
Middle East and North Africa—for 
which we are in competition with 
other industrial nations. By 1985 im- 
ports may supply 60 percent or more 
of the nation’s petroleum; almost 60 
percent of these imports will 
originate in the Middle East, 
assuming that the producing 
countries do not limit supplies for 
political, conservation or other con- 
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siderations. These conditions pro- 
vide the context for the actions of 
the state of New York which, acting 
principally through the PSC, is 
helping to bring energy supply and 
demand into balance. 


THE STATES AND FUEL SUPPLY 


Traditionally, utility regulators 
have been concerned, for the most 
part, with matters which could be 
disposed of by decision or order 
—handed down in the course of 
adversary or quasi-judicial proceed- 
ings—or by rule making. Rate mak- 
ing, licensing, approving security 
issues and handling service and 
accounting orders were the daily 
grist of their work. Enforcement 
was only a legal problem, with the 
courts available to force compliance 
by injunctive order or the imposi- 
tion of penalties. 

Current energy problems do not 
‘lend themselves to solution in 
these traditional ways; frequently, 
there is no simple solution which a 
commission can order. Indeed, it 
. seems to me that no state authority 
alone is capable of resolving fuel 
shortages, because constitutional 
and market factors are beyond the 
grasp of the states. For example, 
about 40 percent of the homes and 
a much higher percentage of the 
‘apartments and commercial build- 
ings in New York depend on heat- 
ing oil which must be imported 
from outside the state. I can think 
of no exercise of state power which 
would guarantee New York a fair 
share of the heating oil produced in 
either the nation or the world. 

Even the oil and coal producing 
states appear to be limited in their 
ability to protect their residents. 
Long ago the United States Su- 
preme Court held that a state could 
not reserve its resources for its own 
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use, but that out of state buyers 
were free to compete for a share.} 
This is the essence of federalism. 
By a quirk of federal law, the 
natural gas-producing states have 
an advantage over other states. 
Under the Natural Gas Act, the 
field price for gas sold to out of 
state buyers is subject to federal 
rate regulations. The field price for 
gas used within the state of produc- 
tion is not subject to such rate con- 
trol unless it is delivered through 
an interstate pipeline. Intrastate 
buyers can thus outbid interstate 
buyers of natural gas. 

The intrastate exemption has 
gravely compromised the ability of 
the federal government to allocate 
gas supplies in an equitable way. 
Employment shifts which have 
occurred in favor of the gas-produc- 
ing states are implied in the statis- 
tics of gas reserves—excluding Alas- 
kan and offshore gas—dedicated to 
interstate pipelines (table 1). The 
data excludes Alaska because no gas 
is shipped from Alaska to other states 
and excludes the offshore domain 
because almost all of that gas is 
subject to Federal Power Commis- 
sion (FPC) jurisdiction and, in 
effect, could be reserved for inter- 
state buyers. The onshore reserves 
added each year by the interstate 
pipelines declined to virtually noth- 
ing between 1969 and 1971—the 
latest published data. Indeed, in 
1970 there was a massive down- 
ward revision of previously reported 
reserves. Apparently, intrastate 
buyers are acquiring virtually all 
new, available onshore gas. 

The intrastate advantage stems 
not from the states’ power or reg- 
ulatory authorities, but from a 
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TABLE 1 


Gas DEDICATED TO INTERSTATE PIPELINES EXCLUDING OFFSHORE 
GULF COAST AND ALASKA 


PRODUCTION 

YEAR {MMef} 

1964 9,310,159 
1965 9,568,469 
1966 10,129,100 
1967 10,530,072 
1968 11,092,657 
1969 11,577,968 
1970 11,767,848 
1971 11,419,486 


RESERVE YeAR END 
ADDITIONS RESERVES 
(MMcf} (MMcf) 

9,191,195 169,920,344 
9,540,624 169,892,499 
10,496,493 170,220,255 
11,058,788 170,748,971 
6,105,081 165,761,395 
334,004 154,517,431 
(2,765,824) 139,983,759 
290,413 128,854,686 


Source: Federal Power Commission, The Gas Supplies of Interstate Natural Gas 
Pipeline Companies (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1972). 


peculiarity in federal law and the 
market consequences which flow 
from it; other states are powerless 
to correct the situation except in the 
role of advocates supporting those 
changes in the federal law which 
would extend regulations to cover 
intrastate use in the producing 
states or would lift federal field 
price regulation from the interstate 
market—an alternative I oppose for 
reasons too lengthy and complex to 
cite here. 

The state utility commissions 
may be able to improve the local 
fuel supply situation by encour- 
aging, or possibly directing, the 
regulated gas utilities to install 
facilities for the production of 
synthetic gas by conversion of 
petroleum—usually naphtha—into 
methane or by arranging for the 
importation of foreign liquefied 
natural gas (LNG) for use in the 
state. In the case of synthesized 
gas, the state’s potential is cir- 
cumscribed by national and inter- 
national petroleum market consider- 
ations and, in the case of LNG, by 
both market considerations and the 
need for a FPC import license. 
Furthermore, such costly supple- 
ments to gas supply would have no 


net benefits if the FPC were to cur- 
tail the utility’s right to domestic 
natural gas in proportion to 


-imported synthetic or liquefied gas. 


The PSC, struggling with this pre- 
dicament, is deciding the extent to 
which it should require, or permit, 
New York utilities to install supple- 
mental gas or liquefied natural gas 
facilities. It is proceeding on the 
assumption that the FPC will not 
render local initiative nugatory and 
penalize initiative by curtailing 
New York’s entitlement to domestic 
natural gas if New York gas dis- 
tributors install supplemental gas 
or LNG facilities. As yet, the FPC 
has not definitively expressed itself 
on the question. 

As in the typical case of New 
York, a synthetic gas program is 
beyond the resources of single gas 
distributors. Therefore, the PSC 
has encouraged—although not 
ordered—the utilities to engage in 
joint planning for increased 
supplies. As a result, the companies 
have recently created a new 
organization—the New York Gas 
Group (NYGAS)—which is study- 
ing how to protect and augment gas 
supplies. 

The East coast electric companies, 
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including those in New York, are de- 
pendent on fuel imports for almost 
100 percent of their requirements. In 
view of the risk of interrupting 
deliveries—which could occur for 
reasons as varied as strikes, natural 
disasters, war or embargoes—fuel 
storage has assumed increasing 
importance as a measure to assure 
continuity of fuel supply. Accord- 
ingly, the PSC is investigating the 
desirability of requiring the electric 
utilities to increase their oil storage 
capacity. After reviewing the ability 
of New York electric utilities to 
cope with an interruption of 
imported residual oil—the fuel 
used for over 75 percent of the 
power generation in the downstate 
_area—the PSC recently asked the 
utilities to show justification for not 
installing residual fuel oil storage 
capacity equal to their highest con- 
secutive forty-five-days usage. We 
face the possibility, however, that 
during a fuel crisis other users who 
have no reserves may be given 
priority to receive current deliveries 
of residual oil, because the utilities 
have oil in storage. If that occurs, 
the utilities and their rate payers 
will benefit very little or not at all, 
since they will carry the cost of 
storage for other users of residual 
oil within and without New York 
State. The PSC may nevertheless 
require the utilities to expand their 
storage capability; the problem both 
exemplifies the predicament and 
frustrations of state efforts to meet 
the challenge of fuel shortages and 
demonstrates the need for national 
fuel supply and storage programs. 


FUEL ALLOCATIONS 


In 1970 and 1971 some pipelines 
serving New York and other states 
began curtailing gas deliveries to 
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amounts below the levels of their 
contractual obligations to their 
purchasers. Interruptible customers 
—who are subject to cut-off under 
the terms of their contracts with the 
gas companies or the filed tariffs of 
the companies—suffered substan- 
tial reductions or complete inter- 
ruptions in gas deliveries. Foresee- 
ing the time when firm gas cus- 
tomers who are not ordinarily sub- 
ject to interruption might also 
suffer reduced deliveries for want 
of adequate gas supply, the PSC 
ordered hearings in order to deter- 
mine the priorities which should be 
established for curtailment of serv- 
ice to existing customers in times 
of gas shortage and which restric- 
tions should be placed upon the 
attachment of new customers. 

In 1971, on the basis of the 
record made in the hearings, the 
PSC issued orders giving residen- 
tial and other high priority users, 
such as hospitals using gas as the 
sole source of heat, first call on 
available supplies during periods of 
curtailment; lower priorities for 
other users were also established. 
At the same time, the PSC imposed 
restrictions on the attachment of 
new customers and the supply of 
additional gas to existing cus- 
tomers. One and two family resi- 
dences were given first right of 
attachment. New apartment build- 
ings were also entitled to gas serv- 
ice for cooking and other purposes 
but not for space heating. The PSC 
authorized gas service for those 
commercial and industrial process 
uses in which gas is uniquely 
necessary. I should add that the 
PSC has approved even more 
severe restrictions if required by a 
particular gas utility’s supply 
Situation; in some areas, new or 
increased gas service is not avail- 
able even for residential purposes. 
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Traditional regulatory processes 
work reasonably well in this con- 
text. Our initial investigatory pro- 
ceeding guided us in setting sensi- 
ble priorities, and general accept- 
ance of the reasonableness of the 
orders was undoubtedly due to the 
opportunity accorded to all interests 
to be heard in formal proceedings. 

Here again, however, the states 
cannot safely run far ahead of the 
federal government in restricting 
low priority uses of gas. If a state 
restricts gas usage to less than the 
gas available to the state, the gas 
saved will be burned elsewhere. If 
sound policy dictates that some of 
the gas that is now being burned 
should instead be retained in the 
ground for later sale to priority 
users, the federal government must 
act. Of course, the FPC cannot pre- 
vent delivery for low priority uses 
of vast quantities of gas not pres- 
ently subject to the Natural Gas 
Act. The federal government has 
not enacted legislation to restrict 
low priority uses in the states 
where the gas is produced—the 
flaw in the Natural Gas Act to 
which I have already referred. 

The PSC has prescribed a com- 
panion program of priorities and cur- 
tailments for application in the 
event of electrical power shortages. 
The plan requires the electric 
utilities to take various steps—be- 
fore and during power shortages 
—to maintain system integrity. 
Steps include public appeals for 
reduced power usage and voltage 
‘reductions from 3 to 5 percent and 
as much as 8 percent in some areas, 
the maximum voltage reduction 
which does not risk wide damage to 
customer equipment. In the last 
resort—when all efforts to max- 
imize supply and reduce loads have 
failed to keep demands within 
capacity—load ‘shedding by geo- 
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Our investigatory proceedings 
proved especially helpful in estab- 
lishing essential details in a work- 
able load shedding procedure. For 
example, we were able to identify 
the need for specific feeder lines to 
certain water pumping stations so 
that the disconnection of the area 
would not threaten the water sup- 
ply for fire fighting; also, it was pos- 
sible to protect service to some hos- 
pitals, police stations and other 
important public services. The PSC 
identified the areas which should 
not be cut off in almost any event, 
particularly areas with high rise 
buildings where continuous power 
service is essential for safety. 

The most severe power shortages 
are likely to be local and tem- 
porary; hence, the resulting alloca- 
tion problems can best be handled 
at the state level. The federal gov- 
ernment appears to be too remote 
—-that is, unable to act in good 
time and with the refinement of 
detail which is required—to handle 
appropriately the consequences of 
shortages in an emergency. Cure 
is a different matter: in particular, 
when the shortage is caused by 
a lack of fuel, the federal govern- 
ment must take the lead because of 
the interstate nature of fuel mar- 
kets. Furthermore, there is much 
that the federal government should 
do to improve fuel supply and to 
license the construction of neces- 
sary power facilities, before emer- 
gencies occur. 

The legal power to allocate 
gasoline and other petroleum 
supplies may no longer be open to 
the states. When the federal 
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government established its volun- 
tary petroleum allocation program 
in May 1973, it expressly intended 
to preempt the field of allocating 
petroleum supplies and urged the 
states not to interfere. If the 
national government discharges the 
fuel allocation responsibility in a 
creditable way, there may be no 
compelling reason for the states 
to play an affirmative role in 
allocating petroleum supplies. 
Nevertheless, state surveillance is 
essential; the states, themselves, 
must inform the federal govern- 
ment of local and regional pe- 
troleum problems and make sure 
that their interests are not neg- 
lected. Also, the states may prove to 
be ‘in the best position to handle 
many local allocation problems. 


POWER FACILITIES 


Of the two principal facets of the 
energy crisis—shortages of fuels 
and lack of adequate electric power 
generating and transmission capac- 
ity—the states can deal more effec- 
tively with the problems of electric 
power. Although power systems are 
interconnected in large interstate 
grids and subject to joint arrange- 
ments on the basis of special 
contracts, the basic industry pattern 
is local, stressing individual com- 
pany self-reliance. The states can 
thus exercise a powerful influence 
in providing an orderly, effective 
licensing procedure for the construc- 
tion of new power facilities; the 
resulting benefits will tend to flow 
directly to those in the state and 
the region. 

State regulatory agencies can 
either encourage or impede the 
construction of needed power 
facilities not simply through the 
exercise of licensing authority, but 
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through the effective exercise of all 
of their traditional responsibilities. 
For example, if state rate-making 
processes are slow or insensitive to 
inflationary trends, utilities may 
find it difficult to attract new capital 
for construction. Thus, capital short- 
ages may become limiting factors 
to the expansion of some power sys- 
tems. The states may control the sit- 
ing of power facilities by elabora- 
tion of the traditional licensing proc- 
esses. In many states environmen- 
tal concerns are changing the 
character of the licensing process; 
consequently, state regulatory 
agencies—including those with 
established authority to license 
location of power facilities—are 
finding that traditional criteria must 
be broadened to include environ- 
mental factors and that licensing 
authority must be shared with other 
agencies, such as those responsible 
for environmental protection. 

In 1970 the New York state legis- 
lature amended the Public Service 
Law to authorize the PSC to certify 
the construction of necessary new 
gas and electric transmission lines. 
The terms of the statuté are a far 
cry from the traditional measures 
authorizing “‘certificates of public 
convenience and necessity.” The 
nature of the new measure, with its 
elaborate provisions for the recon- 
ciliation of economic and environ- 
mental values, is exemplified by 
the name of the new licenses: they 
are called “certificates of environ- 
mental compatibility and public 
need.” Transmission lines must be 
designed and routed with environ- 
mental sensitivity. The facility 
must conform to state and local 
laws, but the commission is 
authorized to refuse to apply any 
local law or ordinance which is 
unreasonably restrictive. In effect, 
the new law prevents the utilities 
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from running lines roughshod 
through scenic areas, but also pre- 
vents local opposition from arbitrar- 
ily blocking needed lines. 

The New York legislature in 
1972 assigned final licensing 
authority for power plants to a 
newly established board—Board on 
Electric Generation Siting and the 
Environment—composed of the 
chairman of the PSC, who serves as 
chairman of the board, the heads of 
the State Environmental Conser- 
vation, Health and Commerce 
Departments, and a fifth public 
member, who is to be appointed by 
the governor, from the area of the 
proposed power plant. At the hear- 
ing stage, the proceedings are con- 
ducted by the PSC. The legislature 
enacted a parallel requirement 
which stipulates that the electric 
utilities must submit their long 
range plans to the PSC and that pub- 
lic hearings must be held to air the 
plans. In the past the submittal of 
such plans was part of the commis- 
sion’s general regulatory authority, 
but no hearings were held. 

Procedurally, the power plant sit- 
ing law resembles traditional reg- 
ulatory licensing laws. It provides 
for notice, hearings and decisions, 
based on the trial record, initially 
by hearing examiners and, on 
review, by the special siting board. 
However, the diversified make-up 
of the board represents a departure. 
On the one hand, the legislation 
involves many compromises among 
the competing claims for elabora- 
tion of the hearing record to cover 
all possible bases for alternatives, 
delay or denial and, on the other 
hand, for reasonably expeditious ac- 
tion where a need clearly exists. No 
cases have been tried under the new 
power plant siting law. Whether 
power plant siting lends itself to de- 
termination in adversary proceed- 
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ings without time limit, even under 
a one-stop measure such as that of 
New York, remains to be seen. 

Ultimately, power plant siting 
laws are land-use laws. Even the 
best located plant cannot be certifi- 
cated if the facility does not meet 
applicable federal and state air and 
water pollution control laws and 
regulations. The effectiveness of a 
siting law depends on the reason- 
ableness of environmental criteria; 
as a practical matter, power plants 
cannot be built in the face of 
unduly restrictive pollution con- 
trols or, for that matter, in the face 
of severe capital or fuel shortages. 
The environmental parameters and 
the fuel problem are ultimately 
federal responsibilities which con- 
dition the ability of state agen- 
cies—or even of a federal licensing 
agency—to move effectively in the 
area of power plant siting. 


ENERGY CONSERVATION 


This country’s original richness 
in fossil fuel resources and con- 
sequent low fuel costs created 
habits of energy waste. Energy con- 
servation has received little atten- 
tion until recent years. The regula- 
tory commissions are no exception 
in this tradition of neglect. 

Of course, there have been 
exceptions, such as accommoda- 
tions to transitory shortages. For ex- 
ample, in the face of the gas short- 
age which occured immediately 
after World War II, the New York 
state legislature authorized the PSC 
to restrict low priority uses of gas 
during times of need. The power 
companies—and the regulators, to 
a limited extent—have been con- 
cerned with the conversion efficien- 
cies of power plants. However, en- 
ergy conservation and energy 
efficiency began to arouse public 
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interest only with the present en- 
ergy shortages. At the same time, 
increasing awareness of the en- 
vironmental side-effects of energy 
consumption has heightened the de- 
mand for energy conservation and 
for improved energy efficiencies. 
Not only energy conversion, but also 
the extraction, processing, transpor- 
tation and use of fuels may cause air 
and water pollution and other 
adverse environmental effects. 

Based on regulatory investiga- 
tions, promotional advertising by 
the gas utilities has been pro- 
hibited. In gas rate cases, we have 
disallowed expenditures for promo- 
tional sales advertising. We have 
issued a general policy statement 
restricting promotional activities by 
power and telephone service, as 
well as gas. 

Regulatory commissions and sit- 
ing boards can use their licensing 
authority to require the substitution 
of energy-efficient power facilities 
for ancient, inefficient power 
plants. They can also discourage 
the overuse of simple-cycle gas tur- 
bines which are well suited for 
short term peaking purposes, but 
are intolerably wasteful of fuel for 
base load use. Although these tur- 
bines require a relatively low 
investment, they burn expensive 
distillate fuels in an inefficient way. 

In the future, regulatory agencies 
may restrict service to wasteful 
users in the interest of energy con- 
servation. For example, the PSC 
has instituted proceedings to deter- 
mine whether gas utilities should 
be prohibited from attaching poorly 
insulated new residences for space 
heating purposes. Also, as part of 
our investigation of the electric 
supply situation in the New York 
City area, we are investigating the 
energy efficiency issues of electric 
space heating and the advantages, 
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or disadvantages, of on-site total 
energy systems relative to central 
station electric service. Thus, state 
licensing and planning authority 
could contribute to effective action, 
if it becomes clear that certain uses 
are wasteful and that control is 
practicable. 

A number of proposals have 
recently been made to discourage 
energy use by inverting the rate 
‘structure—that is, charging more, 
rather than less, per unit as con- 
sumption grows. In my opinion, 
inverted rates, as distinguished 
from nonpromotional rates, have 
limited utility as a depressant of 
energy demand growth. The very 
large rate increases, granted by the 
PSC and regulatory agencies 
elsewhere in the nation because of 
the increased cost of utility ser- 
vice—including the added costs of 
environmental! facilities and of 
cleaner fuels—will serve the cause 
of energy conservation to the extent 
that energy consumption is price 
elastic. However, the PSC has not 
increased utility rates either as a 
whole or for the various customer 
classes beyond amounts which can 
be justified on a cost basis. With re- 
gard to residential consumption, the 
demand seems to be substantially 
inelastic in the short run; there- 
fore, unconscionably drastic rate 
increases would be necessary to 
suppress demand. For industrial 
and large commercial consumption, 
utility rates which far exceed costs 
would tend to induce customers to 
install their own electric generating 
equipment or to move to states 
which did not sanction such rates; 
there would thus be no net national 
gain for energy conservation. In 
any case, if regressive pricing for 
energy is to be attempted, it must 
be done at the national level—but 
I do not see how this would be 
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_ feasible. Indeed, if regressive pric- 
` ing is used to control energy use, 
prices would have to be raised to 
levels conferring windfall profits on 
the sellers; special taxes to recover 
' such profits would then be neces- 
sary. A similar result might better 
be achieved by selective energy 
taxes imposed by Congress. 

While the opportunities for 
energy conservation through use of 
traditional regulatory actions are 
substantial, they are small in com- 
parison with the need for conser- 
vation; furthermore, action in other 
ways could result in greater sav- 
ings. There are needs for: new 
state building codes; legislation to 
encourage greater energy efficiency 
in apparatus and appliances; more 
encouragement of mass transit; and 
federal limitations on the size and 
horsepower ‘of automobiles. All 
such actions are beyond the juris- 
diction of state utility regulators. 

The New York State Interdepart- 
mental Fuel and Energy Committee, 
established by Governor Rocke- 
feller early in 1972, has been study- 
ing a broad array of opportunities for, 
improved energy efficiency of large 
buildings, appliances, apparatus and 
transportation. Technical subcom- 
mittees of industry and government 
experts have issued two reports 
identifying ways to improve energy 
efficiencies in large buildings and in 
appliances and apparatus; a further 
report on transportation is expected 
soon. Improved materials and de- 
sign, better building orientation, use 
of heat recovery systems, reduction 
of needlessly bright lighting and 
other measures could reduce energy 
consumption in new buildings by as 
much as 50 percent. Even in many 
existing buildings, energy effi- 
ciency can be improved by 15 per- 
cent or more. Appliances can be 
improved, also. For example, some 


room air-conditioners are twice ‘as 
energy efficient as others; there 
are wide differences among efficien- 
cies of food freezers; the instant- 
on feature of televisions and some 
other appliances wastes substantial 
amounts of energy. 

. The states can help improve 
energy efficiencies in transporta- 
tion by requiring the purchase of 
smaller automobiles for govern- 
mental car Heets—except for police 
cars and other emergency vehicles 
where high power is essential. 
Differential licensing fees im- 
posing heavy additional charges 
for weight and horsepower be- 
yond specified limits would have 
an impact on energy use. Most 
importantly, the states can build 
better mass transit systems and, for 
the more distant future, can reg- 
ulate land use to curb the suburban 
sprawl which contributes to growth 
in the number and use of private 
motor vehicles. However, the direct 
requirement for improvement in 
automobile efficiencies seems to 
be a federal responsibility. If New 
York imposes steep taxes on large 
cars and on gasoline, New Yorkers 
—or less affluent New Yorkers— 
may be induced to purchase smaller 
cars and to consume relatively less 
gasoline. But New York will find it 
hard to defend its actions if Pennsy]- 
vania and Connecticut do not im- 
pose similar tax increases, thus per- 
mitting their residents to consume 
the gasoline saved by New Yorkers. 

In contrast, the states can effec- 
tively require improved energy 
efficiencies in buildings, because 
such building improvements are 
economically sound under present 
cost conditions. Insulation and 
other energy-saving materials and 
equipment increase the initial cost 
of building, but they reduce operat- 
ing costs over the life of the build- 
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ing. In the past inefficient build- 
‘ings were constructed because 
energy prices were so low; there 
' was little incentive to prevent 
energy waste except in electrically 
heated buildings, which have been 
reasonably well insulated. More- 
over, many buildings were sold 
by promoters who cared little 
about operating costs. Improved 
state building codes will shift costs 
from operation to construction, but, 
on balance, will probably not deter 
new construction in the state. 

In general, the states and their 
regulatory agencies can and should 
pursue opportunities for improved 
energy efficiencies when the 
improvements provide benefits to 
the residents of the state and when 
they are commensurate with the 
costs of the improvements. If the 
major benefits run to other states, 
federal action—or, possibly, co- 
` operative action among the states 
of a region—is required. This posi- 
tion does not mean that measures to 
improve energy efficiency should 
be limited to that which can be jus- 
tified by out-of-pocket costs; social 
costs and security risks must also be 
considered. 


ENERGY RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


The past inadequacy of electric 
utility research and development 
(R and D) efforts is notorious. In 
the face of growing criticism and 
the threat of congressional action 
to impose an energy research tax on 
electric power use, the electric 
utilities have now mounted a new 
program to expand substantially co- 
operative industry research efforts. 
A new industry-wide organization, 
Electric Power Research Institute 
(EPRI), has been created; it repre- 
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sents both the investor-owned and 
public segments of the industry. 
Present plans call for electric in- 
dustry expenditures of about 100 
million dollars in 1974, and much ° 
higher amounts later, funded by 
contributions in accordance with a 
standard formula. More than 80 per- 
cent of the industry—by volume of 
sales—has agreed to participate. 
The EPRI board is an industry 
group, but the work of EPRI will 
also be reviewed by an advisory 
board of scientists, environmental- 
ists and public officials; also, the 
National Association of Regulatory 
Utility Commissioners (NARUC) 
will be represented on this board 
by seven members, selected by 
NARUC. Ultimately, the electric 
utility’s research expenditures are 
subject to state regulatory review, 
at least on the occasion of rate 
cases when the utilities claim an 
allowance to cover such expendi- 
tures. Therefore, state regulators 
have a clear opportunity and a 
direct responsibility to assure that 
electric industry R and D is 
adequate in.amount and quality to 
meet the test of need. 

The PSC has not only allowed 
increased R and D expenditures, 
but has actually required utilities to 
increase their expenditures. 
However, New York utilities can- 
not be expected to far outpace the 
rest of the nation’s utilities, 
because the benefits of most 
research run nationwide and even 
worldwide; New York ratepayers 
should not be called upon to pay 
disproportionately for these 
benefits. It was just this considera- 
tion of nationwide benefits—con- 
trasted with an institutional 
framework of hundreds of utility- 
operating companies—which lim- 
ited a large scale utility research 
effort until EPRI was organized. 
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Even the electric utility industry 
as a whole is too small a unit to 
shoulder the entire energy research 
burden. For example, it is hard to 
say whether they and their rate- 
payers will benefit primarily from 
improvements in coal gasification 
or liquefaction technology or from 
work in fusion or solar generation. 
The potential benefits are as wide as 
the country. 

To the extent that the industry is 
unable to carry on an R and D pro- 
gram adequate to meet the nation’s 
needs, the federal government 
must pick up the slack. The federal 
energy R and D budget is growing. 
It will be 772 million dollars in 
fiscal year 1973~1974. Yet, this 
amount is far from enough. Senator 
Henry Jackson’s bill, S. 1283, 
would raise this figure to 2 billion 
dollars—probably a sum more 
adequately approaching the scale 
needed. R and D activities are to 
‘develop clean fuel sources and 
efficient generating systems which 
would function within established 
environmental parameters and 
would lessen reliance on oil and 
gas imports. 

Though industrywide and federal 
research programs must carry the 
bulk of the R and D load, some 
research of a special, local character 
should be assumed by individual 
utilities or by groups of utilities. 
For example, Consolidated Edison 
Company has undertaken studies of 
the aquatic ecology of the lower 
Hudson River to enable it to as- 
sess the impact of power plant 
operations on this stretch of the 
Hudson. It also supports research on 
underground power cables in which 
it has a unique interest: its system 
contains half of the cable installed 
in the country. The major electric 
utilities of New York have estab- 
lished the Empire State Electric 
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Energy Research Corporation 
(ESEERCO)—successor to Empire 
State Atomic Development Associ- 
ates—to sponsor programs of state- 
wide interest, as well as to con- 
tribute to programs of national sig- 
nificance. To complete the New 
York State roster, the state assesses 
the electric utilities, in an amount 
equal to about .1 percent of 
their revenues, to undertake state- 
sponsored research. These funds 
are now being spent through the 
New York State Atomic and Space 
Development Authority, both in its 
own facilities and under contracts 
with university and other research 
laboratories. Maryland has also 
initiated a state-sponsored R and D 
program. 


ENVIRONMENTAL CONTROL 


Somehow this nation must bal- 
ance and reconcile its needs for 
both energy and environmental 
protection—ultimately, through 
population stability, energy conser- 
vation and technological advance- 
ment and, presently, through ac- 
commodation with that which is 
feasible in light of available re- 
sources and technology. 

As regulators, we have observed 
New York State electric utilities 
massively switch from coal-burning 
stations to oil-burning and nuclear 
power plants. Except for plants in 
western New York, all coal-fired 
plants in the state have now been 
converted to oil. Furthermore, the 
utilities have been required to 
burn oil of lower and lower sulfur 
content—especially in the New 
York City area. In addition to the 
high cost of the physical conver- 
sions from coal and the high cost of 
low sulfur oil, these trends are lead- 
ing to an overdependence upon 
foreign oil and to outright oil short- 
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ages. Most of the power plants 
along the East Coast are oil-fired, 
and almost all of the residual oil 
burned in those plants comes from 
abroad—predominantly from for- 
eign refineries which run 50. to 
60 percent Middle East and African 
crude. Last winter some oil sup- 
pliers were unable to deliver prom- 
ised volumes of low sulfur oil to 
New York City and other East Coast 
markets. The New York State 
Department of Environmental Con- 
servation found it necessary to 
grant variances from its air pollu- 
tion regulations to permit the burn- 
ing of fuels with higher sulfur con- 
tent than would normally be per- 
mitted. Under the department’s 
regulations, such variances were 
based on my findings—as chairman 
of the PSC—that low sulfur fuels 
were not available in sufficient 
supply. Such findings were based 
on hearings in which municipal, as 
well as state, agencies participated. 
For at least the next few years, we 
-= must be prepared for a situation 
which will require the adjustment 
of allowable sulfur limits when in- 
ternational problems, the weather 
or limitations of refinery capacity 
create shortages. 

We face a more basic predica- 
ment for the future. The Federal 
Clean Air Act is being interpreted 
to prohibit any significant degrada- 
tion of air quality—an interpreta- 
tion which. has been given the 
blessing of the Supreme Court in a 
four to four decision, one justice 
abstaining.” As a consequence, the 
electric power industry is in an 
even greater quandary as to how 
the expanding power requirements 
are to be met. Since even the best 
modern, oil-fired power plants emit 


2. Fri v. Sierra Club, U.S. 72-804 (1973). 
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some contaminants, the question 
must be faced whether prohibitions 
against nondegradation mean that 
no fossil-fueled power plant, fac- 
tory, large office building or hous- 
ing development can be built. At a 
time when the Environmental 
Protection Administration is recon- 
sidering its secondary ambient air 
quality standards with regard to 
sulfur and nitrogen oxides limits 
because there is a lack of proof that 
the rigor of existing standards is jus- 
tified, the need for electric energy 
would surely seem to suggest per- 
mitting some emissions of sulfur 
and nitrogen oxides in areas where 
air quality is now well within sec- 
ondary limits. In a similar way, the 
national objective of zero discharge 
of pollutants, including heat, to 
navigable waters by 1985—pos- 
tulated in Section 101 of the 
amended Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act—threatens the viability 
of major electric power generating 
systems. If power plants can 
neither emit pollutants to the air 
nor add heat to surface waters, it is 
difficult to visualize how they can 
function. 

Among its environmental respon- 
sibilities, the PSC is to ensure that 
transmission and distribution 
facilities will not flout the visual 
amenities and that transmission 
line right-of-way will be put to mul- 
tiple use. In the last few years the 
PSC has been enriched by the addi- 
tion of environmental specialists to 
its staff; they are to keep abreast of 
state and federal environmental laws 
and regulations to help identify 
environmentally suitable generat- 
ing and transmission sites and to 
aid the commission in encouraging 
utility practices which are conso- 
nant with environmental goals. The 
new environmental awareness has 
led us to require the opening of 
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transmission right-of-way for recrea- 
tional development and also to 
require underground distribution 
lines in new residential develop- 
ments. Also, we are considering 
mandatory underground distribu- 
tion and transmission lines in other 
areas where they seem appropriate. 

Under the state legislation for sit- 
ing of utility facilities which is 
presently being administered—with 
full awareness of its importance as 
a beginning in comprehensive reg- 
ulation of land use—compliance 
with applicable air and water pollu- 
tion control laws and regulations 
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is mandatory. Obviously, environ- 
mental standards must permit some 
construction of facilities which 
utilize the best available technol- 
ogy that can be economically justi- 
fied. Neither the utilities nor the 
state regulations can survive arbi- 
trary or absolute pollution restric- 
tions. This nation must reconsider 
its pollution control standards in the 
context of the necessity to assure 
protection of human health and wel- 


‘fare and, beyond that, in light of our 


environmental, economic, national 
security and other controlling social 
objectives. 
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The Economics of Energy 


By KENNETH E. BOULDING 


ABSTRACT: The economics of energy refers to its aspect as 
a commodity. It is usually significant as an intermediate 
good. It becomes a commodity because energy is an essential 
input of processes of production which increase goods or 
diminish bads, such as pollution, since goods tend to be 
improbable material structures. The input of energy is 
necessary to overcome material entropy. Economic develop- 
ment has gone hand in hand with increased energy input 
per capita, beginning with solar energy embodied in plants 
and animals and continuing through draft animals, wind 
energy and fossil fuels. Energy input always involves pollu- 
tion, simply because bads are jointly produced with goods. 
Exhaustion is a critical problem if the source of energy is 
exhaustible, as it is in the case of fossil fuels. However, the 
availability of energy depends on society’s level of knowl- 
edge: energy input has risen as a result of increased 
knowledge. There are interesting problems in the economics 
of energy transportation: we do not simply want energy; we 
want it at certain times and places. The question of economic 
organization of energy supplies—whether they should be 
public or private—is part of the larger question of the 
evaluation of public versus private enterprise. There are no 
simple answers to this problem. 


Kenneth E. Boulding is Professor of Economics and Director of the Program 
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THE ECONOMICS OF ENERGY - 


HE economics of energy refers 
to those aspects of the energy 
system in which energy appears as 
a commodity—that is, as a partici- 
pant in exchange or grant relation- 
ships. Exchange takes place when 
energy is transferred from one party 
to another and some other valuable 
good, usually money, is transferred 
in the opposite direction. Most eco- 
nomic transactions consist of ex- 
changes. However, there is an im- 
portant class of one-way transfers— 
grants—in which something which 
is usually regarded as an economic 
good is transferred from one party 
to another without an equivalent 
transfer in the opposite direction. 


ENERGY AS A COMMODITY 


Energy features mainly as an 
input of economic processes and as 
an intermediate good. It is rather 
rare to find energy demanded for its 
own sake. Examples of energy 
being put out for the sheer sake of 
putting it out are sun bathing and 
exercise. However, energy is usu- 
ally valued as an input into some 
process of production or utilization 
which results in a final product of 
other things. When energy partici- 
pates in exchange, it has a price—as 
does any other commodity—which 
is the ratio of the money transferred 
to the quantity of energy trans- 
ferred. In the case of grants—or just 
as a capital stock—energy may also 
be valued by a valuation price also 
measured, perhaps, in dollars per 
unit. 


THE ECONOMIC SIGNIFICANCE 
OF THE PHYSICAL 
PROPERTIES OF 
ENERGY 


The physical properties of energy 
are significant for its economic rela- 
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tions. The critical question is: why 
is energy necessary to sustain or to 
increase affluence—affluence in 
this case considered as an indi- 
cator which increases when an in- 
dividual moves from a less pre- 
ferred to a more preferred condi- 
tion or state? Energy enters the pic- 
ture because there is a negative 
relationship between affluence and 
entropy, in many of the senses of 
that much abused word. Com- 
modities usually consist of rather 
improbable arrangements of matter. 
It would have been extremely sur- 
prising if the astronauts discovered 
a chair or even a footprint on the 
moon. Had they indeed done so, it 
would have been clear evidence 
that intelligence, with an economy, 
had been there before them. 
Improbable structures, such as 
commodities, have a strong ten- 
dency to fall into more probable 
states—that is, they break down, 
wear out and decay. There is 
some argument among economists 
whether affluence is best measured 
by a stock or wealth concept or by 
a flow or income concept. The truth 
seems to be that both are sig- 
nificant. A rich man has a bigger 
house, finer clothes and a bigger 
car than a poor man. The enjoyment 
of a stock of commodities is often 
not closely related to consumption. 
I would get just as much satisfac- 
tion out of my house or my car if 
it did not depreciate. On the other 
hand, the throughput—that is, the 
production and consumption of the 
capital stock—also has its value. We 
like making things, and we like 
consuming them: we like eating, as 
well as being well fed. We like var- 
iety and change. Energy enters the 
picture mainly because an input of 
energy is necessary to maintain 
states of matter which have a ten- 
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dency to decay. Energy is neces- 
sary in the production of com- 
modities, and production is feces- 
sary because there is consumption. 
This relationship is so close that 
‘there is a very strong, positive corre- 
lation between the input of energy 
into a society and its gross national 
product (GNP). All rich societies 
have high inputs of energy. 

The second law of thermody- 
namics has considerable economic 
significance in so far as it states 
that energy becomes increasingly 
less available as it is used. Apart 
from atomic transformations, the 
law of conservation of energy is 
that energy can be neither created 
nor destroyed. However, in a 
closed system which starts off with 
some kind of potential, that poten- 
tial is exhausted as it is realized. 
When anything happens, it cannot 
happen again in the same system. 
If the earth had no inputs of energy, 
it would soon reach an equilibrium 
in which nothing could possibly 
happen; therefore, life would be 
impossible. It is only the constant 
input of energy from the sun which 
has permitted the earth to develop, 
through the evolutionary process, 
the extraordinary complexity and 
variety of life forms and artifacts 
which we see around us. 

The amount of energy which a 
society has at its disposal greatly 
depends on the sources which it is 
able to utilize. Hunting and food 
gathering societies have an input 
of energy confined to the chemical 
energy released by the burning of 
foodstuffs in the human body or the 
burning of wood in a fire. The food, 
of course, depends on chemical 
transformations produced by solar 
energy in plants and animals. The 
domestication of animals, espe- 
cially of draft and riding animals, 
substantially increased the energy 
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input of the economy, with a 
roughly corresponding increase in 
affluence. Agriculture also repre- 
sents a more efficient use of solar 
energy in chemical transformations 
than does food gathering. It is not 
surprising that farming led to a 
rapid expansion of the human 
population and an increase in the 
average length of life. These 
developments, in turn, led to a vir- 
tually irreversible process of 
increase of knowledge—especially 
with the invention of writing which 
greatly improved the transmission 
process from one generation to the 
next and enabled society to store 
knowledge:in a way which had never 
been possible while man was forced 
to rely exclusively on fallible, hu- 
man memories. 

The next great step was the utili- 
zation of wind energy through wind- 
mills and sails and of water energy 
through waterwheels. This in itself 
was enough to create a worldwide 
culture. The expansion of Euro- 
pean culture to the far corners of 
the earth was a reflection of this 
increased use of energy—an inno- 
vation which came later to the other 
cultures of the world. The fourth 
step creating the society in which 
we now live was the utilization of 
fossil fuels: first, coal, then oil and 
natural gas. These all represent bot- 
tled sunshine, a store of solar 
energy from past lifeforms. The use 
of fossil fuels increased the energy 
input into the economy by one or 
two orders of magnitude; in those 
societies which have enjoyed it, it 
has produced a large increase in 
affluence in terms of housing, 
clothing, food, travel and mechani- 
cal servants in the household. The 
ordinary working man in the rich 
countries today enjoys a standard of 
affluence which only the nobility 
enjoyed in earlier times. Without 
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large inputs of energy from fossil 
fuels, this would be impossible. 


POLLUTION AS AN ECONOMIC 
PROBLEM 


It is one of the great principles of 
economics that there are no free 
lunches. The great increase in 
affluence which is associated with 
the increase in energy inputs has its 
darker side: pollution and exhaus- 
tion. Pollution is the production of 
bads—that is, negative goods or 
changes in the state of a person or 
his environment which diminish 
his welfare. On the whole, we 
have pollution not because there 
are wicked people who like to pol- 
lute out of sheer malice—although 
the war industry, it should be 
remembered, is devoted to the pro- 
duction of bads or at least to the 
threat of producing bads. Ordinary 
civilian pollution takes place 
because we have processes of pro- 
duction which produce both goods 
and bads; we put up with the bads 
for the sake of getting the goods. As 
we used to say in Lancashire: 
“where there’s muck, there’s 
money. Our willingness to sac- 
rifice goods in order to diminish the 
bads depends a good deal on how 
affluent we are. Pollution tends to 
go along with poverty; it is toler- 
ated less as society gets richer and 
can afford to do without it. 

Pollution presents a very real 

economic problem in that it tends 
' to be underpriced; hence, we get 
more of it than we should. Those 
who produce bads are frequently 
not penalized in proportion to the 
negative values which they are pro- 
ducing. This occurs because bads 
often have a public character in the 
- sense that it is hard to appropriate 
them, hence, hard to reduce them 
by ordinary market means. It is a 
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familiar principle of economics that 
a pure market society without 
adequate means of political organi- 
zation will produce too few public 
goods and too many public bads. 
This phenomenon is known as the 
freeloader principle: in the absence 
of an apparatus of legitimated coer- 
cion in the state, it pays any single 
individual not to undertake his fair 
share of producing public goods or 
eliminating public bads, as long as 
other people will do it. 

The supply of energy seems to be 
peculiarly subject to these difficul- 
ties. The release of previously 
stored energy in the form of wood, 
coal, oil, gas or atomic energy 
always seems to produce bads— 
such as smoke, air pollution, water 
pollution, heat pollution, radio- 
active materials or the destruction 
of beautiful wild rivers by hydro- 
electric dams—along with the goods. 
Here again, it is important to count 
the pollution in the accounting 
process which leads to decisions 
about the sort of energy to be used. 
Otherwise, evaluation and decision- 
making processes will be based 
on accounting indicators which are 
misleading in regard to social costs. 


EXHAUSTION AS AN ECONOMIC 
PROBLEM 


The use of exhaustible resources 
is an old problem of the human 
race. Faced with easily available, 
although ultimately exhaustible, 
resources, the human race has 
rarely resisted the temptation to 
expand its inputs and increase its 
population to the point of eventual 
disaster. The first expansion of man 
into North America about 11,000 
years ago seems a case in point: 
man found large accumulations of 
stored energy in the form of big, 
edible animals, which he pro- 
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ceeded to exterminate, along a 
frontier which he pushed right 
down the continent from Alaska to 
Patagonia. There must have been a 
great expansion of the human popu- 
lation in the early years of this 
process, followed by catastrophic 
starvation and decline at its end. 
The ruins of the Mayan cities or of 
Ankor Wat also testify to the pre- 
cariousness of expansion based on 
an exhaustible soil or, perhaps, on 
the exhaustible patience of the 
oppressed. 

- This is the first time in human 
history, however, when we have 
had an elaborate society based on 
exhaustible energy sources. Classi- 
cal civilization was built on energy 
sources such as food, livestock, 
wood and wind. They were essen- 
tially renewable and inexhaustible, 
although the exhaustion of the 
wood supply seems to have been an 
important element in the decay of 
some societies. Now we have 
enormously increased our energy’ 
input, essentially out of capital 
stock of coal, oil, gas and uranium; 
this capital stock must ultimately 
be exhausted. If and when it is and 
if, as seems likely, it has produced 
an overexpansion of population, 
nothing can prevent a major col- 
lapse and, at best, a falling back on 
preindustrial energy technologies. 
In a gloomy moment, indeed, one 
looks on economic development as 
the process which hastens the day 
when everything will be gone. 

The economics of exhaustible 
resources is a very tricky problem; 
we must not oversimplify the 
process, as the doomsters tend to 
do. Although the input of energy is 
an essential condition of affluence, 
it is not the only one. The input of 
energy, itself, depends on a level of 
knowledge. In a very real sense, 
information is a more fundamental 
input of the system than is energy. 
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As any particular resource begins to 
approach exhaustion, its price 
rises—assuming a free market or its 
equivalent—and there are high 
payoffs for further discoveries or 
substitutes. Also, the sheer playful- 
ness of the human organism, as 
expressed in science, exploration 
and entrepreneurship, constantly 
leads to expanding knowledge and 
new discoveries once a threshold of 
affluence has been reached—as it 
was in the neolithic age. Resources 
are devoted to this kind of activity 
and a knowledge industry large 
enough to transmit existing knowl- 
edge from one generation to the 
next is created. 

As resources are exhausted, new 
resources are discovered. Although 
there are undoubtedly limits to this 
process, we really do not know how 
far off they are. We certainly cannot 
measure the limits of exhaustion 
on the basis of presently known 
resources. On the other hand, it 
should be pointed out that if 
exhaustion does not result in in- 
creased payoffs for new discov- 
eries—for instance, as a result of 
suppression of market processes— 
then exhaustion may come more 
rapidly. This does not mean that 
the free market in exhaustible re- 
sources is the only means of achiev- 
ing a reward system which will 
encourage exploration and discov- 
ery. For example, socialist states 
can make direct decisions to reward 
the expansion of the resource base. 
However, unless the payoff struc- 
ture adequately rewards discovery, 
it will almost certainly not be 
undertaken in any kind of society. 


THE ECONOMICS OF ENERGY 
TRANSPORTATION 


A secondary, but still very impor- 
tant, aspect of the energy problem 
concerns the transportation of en- 
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ergy—that is, having it where it is 
wanted. It is not enough to be con- 
cerned about the total input of 
energy into the system; we also 
have to be concerned with where 
and when this energy is available 
for application. If it exists only in 
remote and inconvenient places, 
we have to be concerned with how 
to get it to the places where it is 
most needed. Thus, water may be 
piped from remote reservoirs to run 
a waterwheel or a turbine in a 
more convenient location. Elec- 
tricity—which can almost be re- 
garded as a more convenient kind 
of fluid—can be transported across 
quite large distances, although 
there are limits. Energy in the form 
of gasoline is distributed very 
widely in the tanks of automobiles. 
Indeed, part of the energy crisis 
today is a crisis of transportation of 
energy rather than of its total 
production. 

Here again, if one is willing to 
pay the price of something, one can 
usually get it; this principle is just 
as true for the transportation of 
energy as it is for the production or 
the transportation of anything else. 
Costs of transportation of energy 
undoubtedly have a marked effect 
on the distribution of energy to the 
human population. The fact that 
agriculture uses a very diffuse, 
widespread energy resource in the 
shape of solar energy is the main 
factor contributing to the diffuse, 
widely scattered dispersion of the 
agricultural population. In the early 
stages of the Industrial Revolution, 
industry clustered around water 
power and then moved to the coal 
fields. Now, with the development 
of relatively cheap transportation of 
energy in the form of electricity and 
natural gas, energy becomes a less 
constraining factor; industry is freer 
to move for other reasons. 

Personal transportation is a par- 
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ticularly important facet of this 
problem. Public transportation has 
a lower cost per person mile both 
in terms of energy and in terms of 
dollars than does transportation in 
private automobiles. In the present 
state of affluence, it is hard to rouse 
much enthusiasm for it since the 
automobile provides transportation 
energy when or where the owner 
wants it, while public transportation 
remains limited to usually incon- 
venient routes and times. It is a 
fairly safe prediction, however, that 
if the price of gasoline goes to, let 
us say, 1 dollar a gallon, there will 
be a remarkable revival of interest 
in public transportation, simply 
because the costs of private trans- 
portation will begin to catch up 
with its convenience. The love 
affair of the human race with the 
automobile is, however, a very 
deep one. If one source of easily 
transportable, personally available 
transportation energy gives out, 
there will be very strong incentives 
to find a substitute. 


THE ECONOMIC ORGANIZATION OF 
ENERGY SUPPLY: PUBLIC 
OR PRIVATE? 


A problem which is on the bor- 
derline between the economics and 
the politics of energy is that of the 
appropriate form of organization for 
the supply of energy. This is part of 
the general problem of determining 
the circumstances under which 
private organizations and private 
markets are most appropriate and 
those under which government 
organizations or intersect organiza- 
tions—that is, organizations which 
have both public and private as- 
pects—are most appropriate. Each 
form of organization has its own 
strengths and weaknesses; evalua- 
tions in this matter may depend 
a good deal on the different strengths 
and weaknesses of the different 
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forms of organization in different 
cultural settings. Ideology in this 
matter is often self-justifying. In a 
society which regards private and 
market-oriented organizations as 
illegitimate, these organizations will 
tend to be weak .and will not 
function well in comparison with 
public organizations. On the other 
hand, in a society, such as the United 
States, in which private organiza- 
tions and private markets have long 
been sanctioned as legitimate— 
.even while their legitimacy may 
be eroding—they are likely to per- 
form relatively well. If government 
is viewed as merely a necessary 
public nuisance, it may not attract 
the ablest people and may be re- 
sponsive to the wrong reference 
groups. 

It is generally recognized that 
where there is natural monopoly 
—as there is, for instance, in the 
supply of electricity where the 
duplication of supply lines would 
be preposterously wasteful—com- 
pletely unregulated markets are un- 
satisfactory and are likely to lead 
to excessive private monopoly 
power. Under these circumstances, 
the choice seems to be between 
regulated private monopoly and 
public ownership and operation. 
The United States has tried both 
systems, and the experience is 
inconclusive. There is not much 
evidence that public ownership is 
either much better or much worse 
than regulated private ownership. 
If there is a danger here it is that 
regulation may be too severe and 
that the attempt on the part of 
public regulatory bodies to make 
things cheap may, in fact, succeed 
. in making them scarce. It is a 
real question, for instance, whether 
natural gas has not been priced too 
low in the last twenty years in the 
- light of its impending exhaustion. 
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There is no guarantee that pub- 
licly owned enterprises would not 
make the same mistakes. The Rus- 
sian experience certainly suggests 
that when we come to mispricing 
pollution and exhaustion, the pres- 
sures of a planned economy may be 
just as destructive as those of an 
unregulated, or even a badly reg- 
ulated, market. It is clear that there 
are no easy answers to these prob- 
lems. Pope may not be quite right 
in claiming that ““whate’er is best 
administered is best,” but the 
general level of sophistication with 
which a society views the nature of 
its problems may be more impor- 
tant than any particular form of 
organization. 

The great question now is 
whether new sources of energy 
—nuclear fusion, solar energy, geo- 
thermal energy or even some quite 
unknown and unsuspected source 
—will be found as the old sources 
are exhausted. In the light of the 
desperate, long run necessity for 
such discoveries, .it would seem 
to be the wisest strategy to put our 
eggs into as many baskets as pos- 
sible. We should use the market as 
much as we can: on the one hand, 
by allowing or even encouraging 
the price of energy to rise as it gets 
searcer, thus increasing the rewards 
for new discoveries; on the other 
hand, by using the machinery of the 
grants economy, especially the 
public’ grants economy, to promote 
massive research and development 
of the nonexhaustible sources of 
energy. At least the resources 
which are now being devoted to the 
entertaining, but still rather 
frivolous, exploration of space 
should be diverted to making our 
own planet habitable for our 
descendants. 


Energy and Environment: The Bases 
for Public Policies 


By LyNTON K. CALDWELL 





ABSTRACT: Public policies for energy and its environmental 
impact cannot be developed solely upon the bases ofscientific 
and technical knowledge. Ad hoc and improvising measures 
to cope with energy problems have often induced as many 
difficulties as they have resolved. Policies based on present 
patterns of social behavior may prove ineffectual or un- 
necessarily destructive to the environment if major changes 
in either energy supply or social values occur in the near 
future. The only rational basis for an energy policy which 
answers to more than expediency is an examination of 
the energy-related problems confronting present-day society 
and a projection of alternative courses of action towards 
preferred futures. To obtain an adequate conceptual basis for : 
alternative futures, a conscious problem-identification and 4 
analysis effort should be constituted. The role of central | 
government would be to stimulate and orchestrate the inde- 
pendent efforts of many inquiries interrelated, however, by 
a network of free and full communication. The outcome of 
this effort should be the development of alternative proposi- 
tions suitable for social choice. The attitudes and mecha- 
nisms which would be necessary for the success of this 
effort would tend to induce a politics of problem solving 
and rational decision making within a context of generally 
preferred futures. 
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ONTRARY to what might be 
expected, the major problems 
of public policy concerning the in- 
teractions of energy and environ- 
ment are neither scientific nor tech- 
nical. Knowledge of the natural 
world is indispensable to their solu- 
tion, but it alone is insufficient. 
Policy problems involving the inter- 
actions of energy and enviroment 
cannot be solved by a primary focus 
either on energy or environment. 
Instead, the bases of policy must be 
sought in the needs and circum- 
stances of the society concerned, 
in its assumptions, values and goals. 
Defining the boundaries and focus of 
the problems and sub-problems is 
difficult; their complexity and ram- 
ifications defy easy formulation. 


DIFFICULTIES IN PROBLEM 
DEFINITION 


Energy and environment are two 
major aspects of a larger issue ulti- 
mately affecting not only the United 
States, but all nations. Stated prob- 
lematically, the question is: what are 
to be the physical bases for human 
society in the future? If public policy 
is to consider more than ad hoc 
improvisations for immediate diffi- 
culties, decisions must be made re- 
garding the conditions and qualities 
to be’ sought in the future. To be 
effective, such decisions must have 
a broad social base of public under- 
standing and acceptance. They must 
be flexible enough to accommodate 
unforeseen contingencies, but com- 


prehensive enough to forestall the © 


least desired of these contingencies. 

If they indeed must be all of 
these things, these decisions will 
inevitably be political. They and 
their implementing policies will 
differ among nations, as the 
physical, technological and social 
circumstances of nations also differ. 
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Nevertheless, all social systems 
will encounter some fundamental 
problems regarding man’s uses of 
energy in relation to his environ- 
ment. The context within which 
these problems are formulated— 
with special reference to the United 
States—will be the subject of this 
paper. 

Persons who reject any form of 
comprehensiveness in public 
planning have, in principle, rela- 
tively little to consider in recon- 
ciling problems of energy and 
environment. In practice, there 
may be a great deal to consider if 
every issue and event is to be 
viewed as unique. There is a sense 
in which every event may be 
unique, but to deal with major 
social problems on such an assump- 
tion would be to forfeit the ad- 
vantages gained from experience 
and to abandon any national effort 
which could influence the shape of 
the future. Effective policies for 
energy-environment relationships 
cannot be developed without refer- 
ence to a broader context of social 
policy. 

There is always a context for 
policy, although it does not always 
involve substantive or material fac- 
tors. For example, the true context 
of incremental planning and deci- 
sion making is procedural. It is 
based on doubt concerning the 
extent of human foresight and 
rationality. Also, it often reflects 
misgivings concerning the use and 
abuse of authority in social deci- 
sions; thus, the ostensibly less 
political and less coercive opera- 
tions of the marketplace are pre- 
ferred to authoritarian decisions im- 
posed, even though democratically, 
by government. The context of com- 
prehensive planning is, in contrast, 
largely substantive. 

It may be argued that in view of 
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impending crises of energy and 
environment, the observed effects 
of these alternative decision proc- 
esses on substantive outcomes 
will increasingly determine which 
ones are selected as the means to 
social ends. This argument assumes 
that physical conditions pertaining 
to the availability and uses of 
energy and to the quality of the 
human environment will increas- 
ingly affect human health, welfare 
and security with a force and clarity 
sufficient to give substantive out- 
comes a higher political priority 
than procedural considerations. 

This is not to argue that the ends 
will justify the means, but rather 
that the means will primarily be 
judged by the results that they 
appear to produce. 

Yet, insofar as feasible, all signifi- 
cant results of decision processes 
ought to be considered in making 
major social choices. Where the 
welfare of society as a whole is not 
critically involved, considerations 
of political advantage may—with- 
out unacceptable social risk—take 
precedence over the general con- 
sequences of a decision. Politics in 
this context assumes the character 
of a game in which society as a 
whole is not vitally affected by who 
wins or who loses. This procedural 
focus exemplifies the give and take 
of traditional politics in which the 


stakes may have been high for cer- . 


tain individuals or interests, but 
were rarely fundamental or deci- 
sive for the entire society. Now, 

however, society in America—and 
throughout the world—is con- 
fronted by problems which tran- 
scend the politics of who gets what, 
when and how.! The problems of 


1. Harold D. Lasswell, Politics: Who Gets 
What, When, How (New York: P. Smith, 
1936). 
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energy and environment cannot be 
solved at this traditional level of 
practicality. They are not tradi- 
tional problems and their solutions, 
if attainable, will require an order 
of politics greatly exceeding the 
foregoing 1936 New-Dealish defini- 
tion by Harold D. Lasswell. 


RISK OF PROBLEM MISCONCEPTION 


All policy making requires 
choice—tacit, if not explicit—and 
this political process of social deci- 
sion entails serious risk to the 
extent that a society does not recog- 
nize the decisions which it ought to 
make in the interest of its own 
future. There is, of course, an obvi- 
ous risk in making decisions based 
on insufficient or erroneous infor- 
mation or inadequate understand- 
ing of critical circumstances. This 
closely approximates the condition 
presently prevailing throughout the 
world. Unless a society identifies 
the problems which it ought to 
address, it will probably not obtain 
the information necessary to make 
wise decisions concerning them. 
Furthermore, unless the problems 
are defined with at least approx- 
imate validity, information avail- 
able for their solution may not be 
utilized. This circumstance has also 
been widely prevalent, especially in 
failure to use fully scientific knowl- 
edge in analyzing the implications 
of technology and development 
proposals. 

More serious are the risks result- 
ing from the failure of society to 
face forthrightly the necessity for 
making basic, political decisions 
regarding its own future. The first 
risk is that inadvertent decisions 
will be made—that society will 
make decisions with critical impli- 
cations for its future under the illu- 
sion that no more than limited 
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technical decisions are being made. 
We already have abundant evi- 
dence of the possibilities of unfore- 
seen environmental consequences 
of technological innovations. There 
is less awareness of the third- or 
fourth-order consequences which 
may follow from secondary effects 
on the environment. . 

For example, cheap electrical 
energy generated at dams for ir- 
rigation in the arid Southwest, com- 
bined with air-conditioning tech- 
nology, produced an explosive 
growth of population and economic 
development which state and local 
governments were unprepared to 
manage. Similarly, with the Aswan 
High Dam in Egypt a hierarchy of 
consequences was foreseen, but 
these effects were not adequately 
evaluated. Because energy policy 
has not been placed in its full con- 
text, cheap and abundant energy 
has time and again opened the way 
to environmental damage. 

A second risk is the suboptimiza- 
tion of energy policies and environ- 
mentally related decisions. It fol- 
lows from the risk just discussed 
that suboptimization may be inad- 
vertent, since no one knows how 
the optimal should be defined. 
Before optimality can be discov- 
ered, some choices must be made 
regarding what is desirable—and 
this, in a social context, is inherently 
political. Suboptimization—which 
has been defined as doing very well 
that which perhaps should not be 
done at all—may forfeit opportuni- 
ties which might afford more optimal 
solutions to problems of societies’ 
physical base. 

A third risk of failing to identify 
the essential problems is that soci- 
ety may fail to perceive and correct 
developments adverse to its future. 
For example, if the Club of Rome’s 
1972 study on the predicament of 
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mankind, The Limits to Growth, is 
plausible, it suggests a series of pol- 
icy questions which should be 
addressed regardless of differences 
of opinion over the validity of the 
specific assumptions and methods 
employed in the study. The risks of 


‘ignoring the implications of The 


Limits to Growth thesis are far 
greater than the risks of time, 
money and, for some persons, repu- 
tation hazarded by a serious exami- 
nation of its basis and implications. 

A fourth risk is that there may be 
no process other than the identifica- 
tion and analysis of social problems 
and values to prepare the way for 
rational action toward bringing the 
development of society under pur- 
posive, consensual direction. With- 
out such deliberation, one can only 
guess at the probable effectiveness 
of policies for energy and the 
environment. If a society cannot, or 
will not, discover what it is doing 
and if it does not evaluate its trends 
and probable futures against some 
criteria of well-being, it is difficult 
to see how it can evaluate second- 
and third-order decisions regarding 
energy and environment; thus, a 
foundation for rational decision 
making will not be present. 

There may also be a fifth risk that 
continuing failure to correctly per- 
ceive and define problems will 
induce social apathy and alienation. 
Widespread decline of confidence 
in the viability of social institutions 
has historically been a forerunner 
of social disintegration. It seems 
axiomatic that confidence cannot be 
sustained indefinitely in a social 
system which cannot find viable 
answers to its primary problems 
because it cannot correctly identify 
them. If the leadership of a society 
has not identified and expressed its 
assumptions and its goals, no 
foundation is provided for a consis- 
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tent line of policy. If more is 
desired than ad hoc adjustments to 
events, a basis of policy must be 
discovered or created. Yet, the gov- 
ernment of the United States in the 
last third of the twentieth century 
has been attempting to cope with 
problems of energy and environ- 
ment without having established 
realistic goals and criteria for deter- 
mining or evaluating the outcomes 
of alternative policies for the future 
physical bases of American society. 
If the foregoing risks are consid- 
ered unacceptable or unnecessary, 
how may they be avoided? Deny- 
ing the reality of the problems or 
attempting to evade their conse- 
quences provides no solutions. 
Sooner or later, the consequences of 
failing to face decisions made neces- 
sary by the growth and development 
of society will produce failures in 
technical and ecological systems. 
Social institutions will then be 
threatened. To avoid this, strategies 
are required to force social consider- 
ation of the issues on which 
societies, in their own interest, 
must make decisions. Legislators, 
public executives and the civic 
leadership must somehow be per- 
suaded, often against their personal 
inclinations, to think policy. 


STRATEGIES FOR A PROBLEM- 
SOLVING POLITICS 


The practical approach to prob- 
lems of energy and environment is 
to move directly to the heart of the 
problems, as soon as their loci are 
known. However, our thesis is that 
the primary difficulty is finding the 
problem. The important issue is 
defining the context within which 
socially beneficial and sustainable 
solutions to the problems of energy 
and environment can be obtained. 
If this thesis is correct, then prob- 
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lem identification and analysis 
should be a major social function 
and should be institutionalized in 
public affairs at a level at least com- 
parable to budget and fiscal policy. 
Furthermore, the manner in which 
this problem-oriented effort is con- 
ducted will influence its effective- 
ness as an instrument of social 
choice. 

Obviously, there are a great vari- 
ety of problem-solving activities 
carried on throughout the govern- 
ment and the economy, generally. 
However, it is also clear that many 
of these efforts risk subop- 
timization, negative results or even 
the worsening of problems they are 
intended to solve. The cause is not 
always want of knowledge or tech- 
nique; it may be failure to place a 
problem in proper context. 

This failure has often been a pre- 
dictable consequence of the par- 
ticular individuals chosen to define 
and examine a problem. Persons 
closest to the symptoms may be 
least able to see a particular prob- 
lem in perspective: theirs is the 
proverbial difficulty of not seeing 
the forest and its environs because 
of their closeness to the trees. If the 
problem is properly restricted to 
specific trees, they may be the right 
investigators; yet, for a more inclu- 
sive problem, their expertise may 
become conceptual myopia. This 
relativity of perspective explains 
why the recommendations of blue 
ribbon committees composed of 
experts or concerned citizens so 
often fall short of coping with the 
problems addressed. Predominant 
reliance upon specialized expertise 
and personal experience will 
almost invariably unduly restrict 
the scope of problem perception 
and issue identification. Knowledge 
can have a limiting, as well as 
liberating, effect; problem-solving 
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strategies are required to prevent 
existing knowledge from limiting 
both the perception of the problem 
and the enlargement of the knowl- 
edge required for its solution. 

Another hazard of reliance upon 
prominent and prestigious persons 
for the identification of major social 
problems is the probability that 
they are committed to the state of 
. things as they are—not necessarily 
to social conservatism, but to the 
conventional wisdom of whatever 
class or sector of society they rep- 
resent. So-called leaders in society 
are not likely to find serious fault 
with the systems which selected 
them for leadership. 

A case in point: the attitude of 
urban leaders of the northeastern 
United States toward environmen- 
tal problems may be observed in a 
Resources for the Future study.? To 
the extent that they identified prob- 
lems as environmental, this blue 
ribbon group of urban leaders did 
not accord them high priority. Pos- 
sibly as a consequence of the 
research design, but also as a result 
of their inadequate comprehension 
of environmental relationships, 
these leaders did not appear to see 
housing, transportation or public 
safety as environmental problems. 
To place these sectoral problem 
areas into a context of urban envi- 
ronment and then to find that envi- 
ronment. fundamentally bad could 
have meant condemning their own 
stewardship—hardly to be expected 
from individuals whose egos are 
likely to be proportionate to their 
civic prominence. - 


2. Delbert C. Miller, James L. Barfoot, Jr., 
and Paul D. Planchon, Power and Decision 
Making in Megalopolis: With Special Refer- 
ence to Environmental Quality Problems 
(Washington, D. C.: Resources for the 
Future, 1970). 
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Therefore, a cardinal strategy for 
problem solving is obtaining the 
combination of knowledge, techni- 
cal skill and perspective most con- 
ducive to an objective, unbiased, 
unrestricted analysis of the prob- 
lem area. These objectives do not, 
of course, characterize the motives 
behind most.public inquiries; nor 
is perfect objectivity ever to be 
found in investigators. One can 
never be sure how closely the most 
honest human effort can approx- 
imate an unattainable ideal, but the 
degree to which the resources 
brought to bear upon a problem are 
quantitatively and qualitatively 
adequate to its solution may make 
the difference between failure and 
partial success. 

In effect, the comprehensiveness 
and complexity characterizing most 
environmental policy problems sets 
requirements for any effort to deal 
with them. It was with these 
requirements in mind that the draft- 
ers of Section 102 of the National 
Environmental Policy Actinstructed 
the federal agencies to “utilize 
a systematic, interdisciplinary ap- 
proach which will insure the in- 
tegrated use of the natural and 
social sciences and the environ- 
mental design arts in planning 
and decision making which may 
have an impact on man’s environ- 
ment,” and also to “initiate and 
utilize ecological information in 
the planning and development of 
resource-oriented projects.” This 
prescription applies inter alia to 
planning and decision making on 
energy issues; because of the his- 
torical tendency toward unidimen- - 
sional decision making on energy 
matters, the interdisciplinary man- 
date should be written into any 
legislation specifically governing 
energy policy. 
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How can this interdisciplinary 
approach be implemented if its ini- 
tial purpose is to discover the 
dimensions of a problem not yet 
adequately defined? Part of the 
answer would appear to be flexible 
staffing. During an exploratory ini- 
tial phase, the study group would 
be representative of the fields of 
knowledge that appeared most rele- 
vant to the problem. As understand- 
ing of the problem evolved, there 
would be additions and subtrac- 
tions of personnel and, possibly, 
efforts toward enlargement of the 
capabilities of people previously 
involved. This suggests that a 
bureaucratic model may not be the 
best one to follow in organizing for 
this purpose. Institutional arrange- 
ments would be needed for aug- 
menting or reducing the study 
group. The research tasks should 
be amenable to change, as under- 
standing of the problem developed. 
Crystalizing the research organiza- 
tion according to concepts con- 
ceived in advance of the actual 
inquiry would almost surely be 
counterproductive. 

Another strategy for analyzing 
problems of public choice is to 
build methods of error detection 
into research designs. It is difficult 
to specify these devices abstractly. 
In principle, the device universally 
accepted throughout science is 
public exposure of evidence—of 
the data and methods supporting 
published findings. Yet, it is impor- 
tant to recognize the limitations 
and vulnerabilities of any research 
strategy. As investigations increas- 
ingly make use of data—often col- 
lected by others and computerized 
—the danger of built-in error in- 
creases. Where these errors relate 
to statistical trends, their projec- 
tion over time may augment the 
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degree of error.” Methods for test- 
ing the validity of assumptions and 
data are therefore essential ele- 
ments in any analysis of public 
issues, especially if the costs of 
error are high. This is obviously the 
case for many energy and environ- 
mental issues. 

The identification, definition and 
analysis of society’s major problems 
can no longer be safely left to 
chance. The importance of this 
work implies a need to institution- 
alize its performance—to make 
sure that the public will be pre- 
sented with the choices that it 
needs to make in the interest of its 
future. However, to institutionalize 
does not mean to bureaucratize; 
on the contrary, an interconnected, 
but widely diffused, network of 
inquiry is indicated by the breadth 
and complexity of major social prob- 
lems, the importance of error avoid- 
ance and the need to guard against 
abuse of knowledge. Central gov- 
emment has an indispensable role 
in the organization and orchestra- 
tion of the network of inquiry, but 
that role does not include domina- 
tion or control of the network. 

Institutionalization of problem 
inquiry leads us directly to the task 
of formulating policy for energy in 
relation to the environment. From 
the argument thus far, the following 
implications emerge for govern- 
mental action toward reconciling 
energy needs and environmental 
goals: 


—The first implication is that 
energy policy should not be 
made the exclusive responsi- 
bility of any federal agency. 


3. Theodore Morgan, “The Theory of 
Error in Centrally-Directed Economic 
Systems,” Quarterly Journal of Economics 
88 (August 1964), pp. 394-419. 
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The need for coherent and alize the exclusive develop- 
consistent energy policies is ` ment or custody of informa- 
evident, but coherence and tion in any agency with an 
consistency should charac- agency-centered interest in the 
terize the relationship of every use of the data. Governmen- 
policy and broader social tal orchestration of problem- 
goals, including environmental directed research should there- 
goals. Energy policy should fore be organized to ensure 
not be formulated solely upon the full and free flow of in- 
the basis of present or pro- formation to the agencies and 
jected uses of energy or individuals who need it and 
primarily in relation to the in- to assist the generation of 
terests of the energy industries. needed knowledge which does 

—In order to find out which not already exist. 
policies the nation needs now —The risks involved in energy 
and in the future, alternative policy suggest the desirability 
possibilities should be of building two safeguards into 
explored. The probability of institutional arrangements for 
wide-ranging exploration of problem analysis; both pertain 
alternatives is greater if a to error detection. The first is 
pluralistic network of efforts is insistence on pilot studies, or 
undertaken than it is if inquiry other appropriate and inde- 
is master-minded by one large pendent tests, before any pol- 
coordinated enterprise. Inter- icy significantly affecting the 
communication among inde- environment is put into effect.4 
pendent efforts could stimu- This requirement is already 
late innovation, provide means nearly law under the terms of 
of error detection and optimize the National Environmental 
the uses of knowledge. Policy Act (PL91-190). The 

—Public choice cannot be exer- Calvert Cliffs Coordinating 
cised intelligently unless it is Committee versus Atomic 
based upon an adequate pre- Energy Commission decision 
sentation of facts and options. —involving the responsibilities 
In the issues involving energy of federal agencies under Sec- 
and environment, full dis- tion 102 (C) of the act—im- 
closure of evidence is neces- plicitly recognized this prin- 
sary for both error detection ciple to the extent of insisting 
and responsible decision that agencies independently 
making. For example, atomic judge the effects of their actions 
radiation is an energy-en- upon the environment." It fol- 
vironment issue in which facts l 
have been disputed; allega- A, Compare, American Association for the 


tions have been brou ght Advancement of Science, Committee on Sci- 
f he A ic E ence in the Protection of Human Welfare, 

against t € tomic nergy “The Integrity of Science,” American Scien- 

Commission which charge that tist 53 (June 1965), pp. 174-198. 

relevant information has not 5. Compare, National Journal, 3 (Sep- 

been fully disclosed. It would tember 18, 1971), pp. 1925-1930. Compare, 


: : . .S., Congress, Senate, Committee on 
be inconsistent with a Interior and Insular Affairs, Hearing Pur- 


problem-solving approach tOo suant to S. Res. 45, A National Fuels and 
public choice to institution- Energy Policy Study on Environmental 
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lows that studies necessary to 
assess the impact of an action, 
such as licensing construction 
of a power plant, must be 
made before the action is 
taken. 

—A second safeguard against 
built-in or concealed error is to 
‘prevent suppression of error 
detection. The possibility of 
error must therefore be toler- 
ated at the paper and pencil, or 
preliminary, stages of problem 
solving. This does not argue 
indifference to costly mistakes. 
It does argue that to be human 
is to err, and that errors should 
be confined, so far as possible, 
to those stages of problem solv- 
ing and policy formulation at 
which they are least harmful 
and most safely instructive. To 
punish small errors too se- 
verely is to invite big errors 
through concealment of evi- 
dence and to induce unwil- 
lingness to take innovative and 
unconventional approaches to 
problem analysis. 


PoLicy PARAMETERS FOR ENERGY 
AND ENVIRONMENT 


Public policy for energy and 
environment has two time dimen- 
sions: immediate and long range. 
At this time, the scope of consid- 
ered social choice appears to be 
greater in relation to the future than 
to the present. The economy of the 
United States is presently locked 
into a set of dependencies on 
specific fuels and energy tech- 
niques which cannot be changed 


Constraints and the Generation of Nuclear 
Electric Power: The Aftermath of the Court 
Decision on Calvert Cliffs, 92d Cong., Ist 
_ sess., 3 November 1971 (Washington, D. C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1971), parts 1 
and 2. 


readily. Policy parameters are 
severely restricted by our heavy 
dependence on both petroleum and 
the internal combustion engine. 
The immediate policy task is two- 
fold: (1) to maintain our fossil fuel- 
based energy system long enough 
to replace it with another which is 
indefinitely sustainable and, (2) to 
do so with no more damage than 
necessary to the environment or to 
opportunities for future social 
choice. 

Arguments are being heard that 
present and future environmental 
amenities may have to be sacrificed 
for essential, immediate energy 
needs. These arguments often 
suggest an unwillingness to regard 
the present fossil fuel economy as 
transitory and transitional. This 
reluctance tends to encourage con- 
tinued reliance on fossil energy and 
efforts to meet present levels of 
energy demand from oil without a 
corresponding effort to find alterna- 
tive fuels. This approach also con- 
templates no significant change in 
the uses or distribution of energy, 
but relies on market mechanisms to 
perform these functions. 

There is little scope for social 
choice with this type of policy; the 
major task is to obtain the oil or 
natural gas to make the present sys- 
tem go. If, however, present cir- 
cumstances are seen as transitional, 
the question of the permanent 
environmental cost of meeting pres- 
ent demands becomes more perti- 
nent. Of course, the question could 
be considered pertinent to a policy 
of indefinite commitment to energy 
from oil; however, if oil must be 
obtained from wherever it can be 
found, then varying degrees of 
environmental damage must be 
accepted. For example, environ- 
mental impact studies on exploita- 
tion of North Slope Alaskan oil con- 
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ceded the inevitability of environ- 
mental damage, while arguing that 
the need for the oil overrode other 
considerations. Opposing view- 
points have less concern with 
energy per se than with the charac- 
ter and quality of American life 
and with man-environment rela- 
tionships—which, however, also 
entail consideration of energy 
requirements. 

The present energy system is the 
product of disjunctive, incremental 
decision making which—if not 
wholly inadvertent—is neverthe- 
less based on narrow, economy- 
oriented considerations. It has pow- 
erfully influenced the shaping of 
America’s physical environment, 
chiefly through the automobile and 
the distribution of electricity. 
American society has been pro- 
foundly influenced by its almost 
inadvertent preference for fossil 
fuels rather than an energy system 
developed to serve considered and 
articulated goals of society. A new 
energy system cannot be designed 
without specifying certain assump- 
tions about the society of the future. 
If it is true that the present social 
system has been heavily influenced 
by an energy system which cannot 
be sustained indefinitely, then 
reliance upon the present uses and 
distribution of energy as a basis for 
future policy is highly questionable. 
Until a policy for America’s future 
environment is developed, at least 
in broad outline, no one can say 
what kind of energy system should 
be sought. 

An obvious element of long range 
energy policy is the development 


6. Compare, U.S., Congress, Senate, Joint 
Economic Committee, Natural Gas Regula- 
tion and The Trans-Alaska Pipeline, 92d 
Cong., 2d sess., 7, 8, 9 and 22 June 1972 
(Washington, D. C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1972); note especially pp. 284 ff, 
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of alternatives to fossil fuel. Which 
alternative should be pursued—for 
example, nuclear fission or fusion, 
geothermal or solar energy or a 
source presently unidentified—will 
depend, in part, upon the kind of 
society this energy system is to 
energize. We are again confronted 
by the problem of social choices— 
ends, conditions and means—and 
the processes and institutions 
through which these choices can be 
made. The prevailing conventional 
attitude is to let nature take its 
course—that is, to utilize energy 
sources, wherever they are dis- 
covered, on the basis of market 
allocations. 

It hardly seems useful to debate 
whether a modern industrial 
economy, such as that of the United 
States, can afford to evolve in the 
future as it has in the past. The evi- 
dence strongly points toward a need, 
at the very least, for an assessment 
of major trends in technology, 
social behavior, the economy and 
the environment. One may argue 
over how many choices society can 
make, or is prepared to make, in 
determining its environmental 
future. There will certainly be dif- 
ferences of opinion over criteria for 
separating right from wrong 
answers to problems of energy and 
environment and over criteria for 
evaluating alternatives where con- 
cepts of right and wrong cannot be 
applied. However, the nature of 
these difficulties is best understood 
when considered in relation to the 
actual questions which must be 
answered before rational policies 
for energy and environment can be 
devised. Let us consider some of the 
more important of these questions. 

The sources and distribution of 
energy are closely related to the 
size, distribution and density of 
population. The per capita demand 
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for energy and environmental 
amenities is influenced by the 
number, distribution and concen- 
tration of capita and by the nature of 
their life styles and consumption 
patterns. For at least fifty years the 
unplanned development of settle- 
ments in the United States has 
been characterized by simultane- 
ous concentration in metropolitan 
areas and deconcentration from 
central cities to suburbs. This pat- 
tern, requiring heavy movements of 


people and goods and extended. 


networks of public utilities, has 
increased the: consumption of 
energy and, in the absence of plan- 
ning, has diminished environmen- 
tal amenities. If social and environ- 
mental policy called for break- 
ing up huge urban concentrations 
and redistributing population in 
smaller urban centers, an energy 
policy would be required to fit this 
choice. If transmission of energy 
over long distances is inefficient 
and environmentally objectionable, 
availability of localized energy 
sources would be an important con- 
sideration in the location of centers 
of energy demand. Where unstable 
social or geographical conditions 
make energy systems excessively 
vulnerable to disruption, these 
environmental factors should be 
considered in the way in which 
energy is provided. For example, 
the grid structure for distributing 
electrical energy to the northeast- 
ern United States has proved vul- 
nerable to a relatively minor dis- 
ruption in the total system.?7 An 
energy distribution system feasible 
for a stable, low density rural area 
might be unsuitable for areas 
exposed to guerrilla warfare or 
similar forms of civic instability and 
violence. 


7. “Northeast Blackout,” Congressional 
Quarterly Almanac 21 (1965), pp. 897-898. 
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If, for whatever reason, efficiency 
and economy are sought in energy 
utilization, certain environmental 
policies logically follow. For 
example, environmental design 
with respect to the construction and 
siting of buildings could attempt to 
optimize the effect of climate and 
micro-climate. At present, this is 
rarely done. The design and loca- 
tion of buildings in American cities 
seldom bears any conscious rela- 
tionship to climatic factors and, in 
fact, has often added to the stress of 
urban life and increased the de- 
mand for energy for air-condition- 
ing, water supply, elevators and 
lighting.® 

Considerations of energy, 
environment, land use, public 
safety and the state of the economy 
are involved in public policies 
regarding second homes and high- 
energy-demand recreation centers. 
Governments committed to a 
growth economy can be expected 
to encourage the craze for con- 
dominiums in the mountainous West 
for the playtime activities of afflu- 
ent Americans. However, it is de- 
batable whether the same criteria 
are to be applied to that which 
individuals can afford and that 
which society should afford. The 
impact of unrestrained affluence 
on energy and environment are 
essentially social considerations. As 
the fit between society and its 
environment tightens, the tradi- 
tional freedom of persons to buy 
energy and environment for what- 
ever purpose they choose may 
begin to be abridged. If American 
society cannot accommodate all 
conceivable desires, choice as to 
the mix of values to be served and 
the order of their priority will be 
required. 

8. Jane Stein, “Saving Energy by Design,” 
Washington Post, 6 October 1973, p. El, E16. 
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CONCLUDING COMMENTS 


Present action by the United 
States government, the states and 
municipalities to reconcile energy 
demands and environmental values 
may be described as “copesman- 
ship.” Environmental protection 
measures have been adopted to 
reduce damage to the existing en- 
vironment from a variety of causes, 
including the extraction, transmis- 
sion and utilization of energy. 
There has been no deliberate 
matching of energy systems to social 
and environmental objectives; nor 
—except during war—has any public 
control been exercised over human 
behavior with respect to the avail- 
ability or uses of energy. Localized 
. shortages of fuels and threats of in- 
creasing shortages of natural gas and 
petroleum during 1973 caused the 
government of the United States to 
adopt energy conservation meas- 
ures. These measures—largely vol- 
untary—were directed primarily at 
‘the augmentation and allocation of 
existing or anticipated energy sup- 
plies. They did not attempt to insti- 
tute a basic change in the uses of 
energy.® 

In the absence of a capability for 
problem identification and analysis, 
with specific reference to the physi- 
cal base of American society, the 
nation may be unable to more than 
cope with symptoms. The structure 
of this capability should resemble a 
network rather than a monolith, It 


9. For example, see the White House press 
release of April 18, 1973, including: (1) state- 
ment by the president; (2) executive order; 
(3) press conference of the secretary of the 
treasury; and (4) press conference of the 
deputy secretary of the treasury and others. 
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could be established as a quasi- 
governmental organization with 
status comparable to the National 
Academy of Sciences or the 
National Science Foundation. An 
alternative, perhaps more appropri- 
ate, model would be “councils of 
urgent studies” resembling those 
recommended by John R. Platt.1° 
Over the past half-century a series of 
White House offices or committees 
have been instituted to examine 
social trends, national resources 
and national goals. None have 
become continuing agencies of pol- 
icy analysis, but the need they 
represent is suggested by their 
periodic reappearance. Perhaps the 
time has now come to consider how 
and where a permanent, nonpar- 
tisan—but quasi-public—institu- 
tionalized capability for the identifi- 
cation and analysis of national prob- 
lems, at least those pertaining to the 
nation’s physical base, might be 
established. The crises of energy, 
environment and growth of the 
population and the economy are . 
increasingly seen as interrelated as- 
pects of the megacrisis of our times— 
the transition from modern to post- 
modem society. We cannot cope 
successfully with even this transi- 
tion, let alone guide it, unless we 
are equipped to confront it com- 
prehensively and to identify and 
clarify its basic factors.1! 


10. John R. Platt, “What We Must Do,” 
Science 166 (28 November 1969), p. 1115- 
1121. 

11. An excellent synthesis of the inter- 
relationships linking energy, the environ- 
ment and the economy may be found in 
Gerald Garvey, Energy, Ecology, Economy: 
A Framework for Environmental Policy 
(New York: W. W. Norton, 1972). 


An Energy Standard of Value 


By BRUCE M. HANNON 


‘ABSTRACT: The United States, as do most advanced 
industrial nations, generally measures value in money terms. 
The utility of employing a common denominator, such as 
money, is readily understood. However, within the past 
ten years there has been a growing disenchantment with 
money standards of measurement—particularly in the 
evaluation of public sector, nonmarket decisions. Concerns 
over distributive effects, regional consequences and en- 
vironmental impacts have contributed to the belief among 
many that evaluative standards other than money ought to 
be adopted. Alternative proposals have been made for the 
establishment and adoption of better measures for assessing 
developmental decisions. One alternative rests upon the 
assumption that energy is a critical variable in the post- 
industrial society of America; energy costs in all areas of 
the productive processes could thus be used in both public 
and private developmental decisions—operating and capital 
expenditure—to add another dimension to the traditional] 
money standard of value. Furthermore, developmental 
matters could be judged not only in terms of dollar 
evaluations, but also in terms of BTUs the project would 
require. An energy flow model designed to detail the total 
energy cost of goods and services for a given period in 
the United States—which has been developed at the 
University of Illinois—can serve to focus attention upon 
energy costs for various developmental undertakings. 





Bruce M. Hannon is Assistant Professor of General Engineering at the 
University of Illinois and a staff member of the Center for Advanced 
Computation. His articles have appeared in the Sierra Club Bulletin and 
Environment. 
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HE American economy, as do 

those of other developed 
nations, generally measures values 
in money terms. Gross national 
product (GNP) is widely understood 
as a monetary summary of national 
productivity; until quite recently, 
cost-benefit analyses, particularly of 
public sector decisions sought to 
balance economic goods and bads 
in dollar terms. The utility of a 
common denominator, such as 
dollars, needs no defense. In the 
last decade, however, there has been 
a growing disenchantment with 
dollar measures—particularly in the 
evaluation of public sector, non- 
market decisions. Concerns over 
distributive effects, regional con- 
sequences and environmental im- 
pacts have contributed to the recog- 
nition that GNP is not a sufficient 
measure. 


INTRODUCTION 


Various alternative proposals have 
been made for the development of 
better measures to assess develop- 
mental decisions. One approach has 
sought to identify social indicators 
as a statistical aid to program and 
policy choice.! Basically, the social 
indicator proponents argue that a 
double entry system of national 
accounting should replace the single 
entry, GNP calculus. More recently, 
in a related effort, some economists 
have attempted to develop methods 
for measuring net economic worth 
(NEW). 

This article suggests another 
approach, one which rests on two 
assumptions; (1) that energy is a 
critical factor in the functioning of 
the American system and (2) that 


1. Social Goals and Indicators for Ameri- 
can Society, THE ANNALS 371 and 373 
(May 1967 and September 1967). 
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currently utilized energy supplies 
are finite and, in fact, are being con- 
sumed at an ever increasing rate. 
This approach suggests that public 
and private economic development 
decisions—both operating and capi- 
tal expenditure decisions—should 
be assessed not only in dollar 
terms, but also in energy consump- 
tion terms—BTUs. Thus, where 
alternatives exist, choice in this sys- 
tem would rest on alternate energy 
requirements, as well as on alter- 
nate dollar costs and benefits. 

At the University of Illinois 
Center for Advanced Computation 
(CAC), we have formed an energy 
research group—supported by the 
National Science and Ford Founda- 
tions—which is investigating the use 
of energy in the United States. The. 
group is involved in three basic 
questions: (1) what is the energy 
cost of a good or service; (2) what 
are the alternatives to various goods 
or services which use less energy 
and; (3) what is the dollar cost of, 
and what will the impact on 
employment and pollution be, if 
these alternatives are adopted. 

We really wish to determine how 
much energy could be saved 
throughout the entire production, 
delivery, operation and mainte- 
nance system if: as consumers, we 
switch to substitute products or 
selectively restrict our consump- 
tion; as industrialists, we switch to 
alternate processes; and, as govern- 
ment policymakers, we regulate the 
flow of energy. Since each of these 
changes is reflected through the 
intricate web of the economic 
system, it is practically impossible 
for the individual to perceive 
whether a given change increases 
or decreases overall energy con- 
sumption. Even if we could under- 
stand the net energy effects of pos- 
sible changes, we would wish to 
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rank them in increasing order of im- 
pact on our personal and business 
lives. 


MODELING ENERGY USE 


During the energy research 
group's first year of existence an 
energy flow model—the CAC mod- 
el—-was developed.? It details the 
total energy cost of goods and serv- 
ices for 1963, the latest available 
data for the United States econ- 
omy.* The model provides the 
total, direct and indirect, use of 
energy by type—that is, gas, refined 
petroleum, coal and electricity— 
employment by occupation—165 
types—and pollution—10 types—for 
362 sectors representing the indus- 
trial and commercial economy. In 
the CAC model direct energy is that 
consumed directly by a particular 
industry to produce a unit of its 
goods and services; indirect energy 
is that used by the suppliers of 
materials and services to the indus- 
try and by the suppliers of these sup- 
pliers who supply only those mater- 
ials which were needed for the unit 
of good or service. Indirect energy 
is the limit of an infinite sum 
of terms which, although they 
increase in plurality, decrease in 
value. In some cases this process 
includes the amount of production 
of a particular industry used to 
make a unit of its own produc- 
tion—that is, a feedback process 
which even includes the consump- 
tion of cars used by steel company 


2. R. A. Herendeen, “Use of Input-Output 
Analysis to Determine the Energy Cost of 
Goods and Services,” document no. 69 
(Urbana, UL: Center for Advanced Computa- 
tion, University of Illinois, 4 March 1973). 

3. U.S., Department of Commerce, Input- 
Output Structure of the U.S. Economy: 1963 
(Washington, D.C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1969), vol. 1, 2 and 3. 
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executives to make the steel which 
is consumed in making a car. 

For a specified list of expendi- 
tures, the direct and indirect 
energy and employment require- 
ments and pollution generated in 
the industrial and commercial sec- 
tors can be determined for the 
technology used in 1963. We are 
currently developing data for 1967 
to match the Department of Com- 
merce dollar flow data, which will 
soon be available. At this point we 
can begin to understand how 
energy use changes with concom- 
mitant alterations in demands for 
goods and services. Thus, projec- 
tions for future years become more 
feasible. 


AREAS FOR ENERGY 
CONSERVATION 


Many specific techniques to con- 
serve energy can be imagined. One 
can discern three general 
categories from this plethora of 
opportunities: efficiency of produc- 
tion, efficiency of product use and 
control of the rate of energy use. In 
order to recognize the options for 
energy conservation, each of these 
can be thought of in the context of 
three broad classes of consumption: 
personal, government and industry. 


Production efficiency 


Because energy costs to the user 
are so low—only 3.6 percent of pro- 
ducers’ price in 1963—it is pre- 
sumed by many that industries sim- 
ply do not strive to use energy 
efficiently in their production proc- 
esses. Compelling arguments for 
this point of view are made by 
Berg,4 who claims that about 25 


4, Charles Berg, “Energy Conservation 
thru Effective Utilization” (Washington, 
D.C.: National Bureau of Standards, June 
1972), 
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percent of the total United States 
energy use could be saved through 
more efficient use. For example, 
savings of up to 39 percent could be 
realized in the operation of certain 
equipment in the steel industry. 
Railroads have improved their 
energy use efficiency by a factor of 
10 since the early part of the cen- 
tury through both a change to 
diesel fuel and an improvement of 
hauling techniques.® Recycling of 
aluminum, steel, paper, cardboard 
and plastic offer rich energy saving 
opportunities® However, the most 
ubiquitous energy increase in 
industrial processes is believed to 
have occurred via automation—that 
is, the displacement of labor from 
the production process. The ratio of 
production workers’ wages to the 
cost of electricity increased steadily 
by 225 percent from 1951 to 1969.7 
During that time the wholesale 
price index for electrical machinery 
increased by 50 percent.® These 
factors indicate the pressure on the 
industrial decision makers to 
eliminate the increasingly expen- 
sive worker from the process and to 
substitute machines, which increase 
the energy intensity of the process. 
The energy research group has 


5. Interstate Commerce Commission, 
“Transportation Statistics in the U.S.,” 
annual report (Washington, D.C.: Govern- 
ment Printing Office). 

6. Bruce Hannon, “System Energy and 
Recycling: A Study of the Container 
Industry,” American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, 72-WA-ENER-3 (New York, 
1972). 

7. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Employ- 
ment and Earnings, U.S., 1907-70, Bulletin 
1312-7, table 5. Edison Electric Institute, 
Statistical Yearbook of the Electric Utility 
Industry for 1969 (New York, September 
1970), p. 53. 

8. U.S., Department of Commerce, Statis- 
tical Abstract of the U.S., 1971, 92nd ed. 
(Washington, D.C.: Government Printing 
Office), p. 336. 
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examined the general process of 
automation in some detail with the 
CAC model. If it is specified that 
each industry requires a one dollar 
increase in delivery to final con- 
sumption, then figure 1 shows the 
direct and indirect energy use and 
employment arising through the 
economic system. While a large 
proportion of the industries are 
centrally clustered, there are 
clearly some very energy-intensive 
industries—for example, asphalt 
coatings, asphalt paving, cement, 
primary aluminum, building paper 
and chemicals—and some very 
labor-intensive industries—for ex- 
ample, hospitals, hotels and credit 
agencies. The pattern shown in 
figure 1 represents the energy and 
labor requirements of an additional 
dollar delivered to final demand. It 
represents, for a consumer, the 
direct and indirect effect on energy 
and employment of the expenditure 
of one dollar in each industry. It 
does not include the multiplier 
effects of the expenditure and, 
therefore, is inappropriate for use 
in an impact analysis. 

Another way to consider the 
problem is to examine the effects of 
a 10 percent proportionate growth 
in each industry, with an offsetting 
decrease prorated among the other 
industries in proportion to their 
share of deliveries to final consump- 
tion; thus, the GNP is conserved 
and the net multiplier effect of 
this differential type of growth 
is assumed to be nonexistent. In 
figures 2 and 3 first quadrant 
industries are primarily agricul- 
tural; second quadrant industries 
are basic material production-, 
construction- and _ fabrication-ori- 
ented; third quadrant industries are 
service-oriented, with a high degree 
of technology and high wages; 
and fourth quadrant industries are 
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SOURCE: Energy-Employment Policy Model, CAC, February 1973. 


service-oriented, without a great 
degree of special labor saving 
technology and with low wages. 
Fifty percent of the industries fall 
in quadrant two, indicating that the 
nature of the structure of the 1963 
economy was to respond to an 
increase in production by becom- 
ing more energy-intensive and less 
labor-intensive. Thus, figures 2 and 
3 are addressed primarily to the 
policymaker concerned with the 
question of growth. The mag- 
nitudes reflect the relative depend- 
ence of United States society on 
each of its industries in 1963. For 
example, a 10 percent increase in 
delivery to final demand by motor 


vehicles would have required a 
direct and indirect energy increase 
of 34 trillion BTU and a decrease 
in employment of 104,000 jobs— 
direct and indirect. Furthermore, a 
10 percent increase in deliveries of 
postal services to final demand 
would have reduced energy con- 
sumption by about 4 trillion BTU 
and would have increased employ- 
ment about 36,000 in 1963. Note that 
some intermediate products, such as 
steel and primary aluminum, deliver 
little to final demand. 

An inherent problem of this 
approach is the assumption that the 
gain in delivery to final demand 
will be absorbed proportionately 
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from all other industries. Actually, 
the product of an industry com- 
petes with only a few other products 
—for example, aluminum with steel 
and wood as structural materials 
or steel with glass and plastic as 
food containers. If one industry 
gained at the expense of a few com- 
petitors, the configuration of figures 


2 and 3 would change. Suppose, for 
instance, that a 1 billion dollar gain 
in the primary aluminum deliveries 
was obtained at the expense of an 
identical loss in steel deliveries. 
Then, from figure 1, energy use 
would increase about 116 trillion 
BTU, or by about 0.2 percent of 
the total, and employment would 
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SOURCE: Energy-Employment Policy Model, CAC, February 1973. 
* An enlargement of center portion of figure 2. 


decrease by 15,000 jobs, or by 
about 0.03 percent of the total. An 
identical increase in primary 
aluminum deliveries at the propor- 
tional expense of all other 
industries would produce an in- 
creased use of energy of 332 tril- 
lion BTU and a loss of 65,000 jobs.® 


Presently, the results of our 
research indicate that, in general, 
most United States industries are 


9. H. Folk and B. Hannon, “An Energy, 
Pollution and Employment Policy Model,” 
document no. 68 (Urbana, HL: Center for 
Advanced Computation, University of 
Illinois, February 1973). 
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trading labor for energy—that is, 
becoming more energy-intensive 
and less labor-intensive. These 
industries, as well as their com- 
petitors, can be identified through 
the use of the CAC model. Thus, if 
economic growth is desired, it can 
be so guided as to minimize the 
impact on energy use and maximize 
employment demands. In any 
event, the model clearly provides 
an estimate of the total energy and 
employment impact of desired 
shifts in demands. 

Several other process efficiency 
studies are either underway or have 
been completed: Moyers’ study on 
the value of residential insulation;?° 
studies by Stein!! and by Grot and 
Socolow!? have shown the value of 
better heating and lighting 
techniques for both public build- 
ings and private residences. 
However, these studies include 
only direct energy use. 


Product use efficiency 


The variety of goods and services 
available in the United States today 
provides, according to Toffler, over- 
choice.!3 When the historical per- 
spective of the development of the 
products is added, the variety of the 
system is even larger. For example, 
‘beer is currently available in 


10. John C.: Moyers, “The Value of Ther- 
mal Insulation in Residential Construction: 
Economics and Conservation of Energy,” 
37830, Report ORNL NSF EP 9 (Oak Ridge, 
Tenn.: Oak Ridge National Laboratory, 
December 1971). 

ll. Richard Stein, “Architecture and 
Energy’ (New York: Stein and Associates, 
December 1971). 

12. Richard Grot and R. H. Socolow, 
“Energy Utilization in a Residential Com- 
munity” (Princeton, N.J.: Center for 
Environmental Studies, Princeton Univer- 
sity, February 1973). l 

13. Alan Toffler, Future Shock (New 
York: Random House, 1970), chap. 12. 
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twenty-three different package 
combinations; at the same time, 
about five other configurations—in- 
cluding the consumer-owned con- 
tainer—have become obsolete. 
Another example of variety is the 
choice of intercity passenger trans- 
portation: plane, train, bus and car; 
yet, the intercity passenger train is 
almost completely defunct. 

One can speculate that. certain 
products are more energy efficient 
per unit of service than others. For 
instance, it has been shown that 
refillable bottles are about one- 
third less energy consumptive per 
unit of beverage than are paper, ° 
glass, aluminum or steel disposable 
containers.!4 Folk demonstrated that 
if the nation were to shift com-. 
pletely to returnable beverage con- 
tainers, employment would rise by 
130,000 jobs, and annual consumer 
costs would decrease by 1.4 billion 
dollars.5 The national energy sav- 
ings would be about 0.5 percent, 
half of which would not be saved 
if the consumer savings were 
absorbed by an increase in average 
personal consumption. 

Several other product compari- 
sons are now being investigated at 
the center. In particular, the intra- 
city auto and bus are being com-' 
pared. Results of the energy and 
labor cost studies of the auto in 
1963 are presented in table 1. The 
auto consumed 12.4 percent of the 
GNP, required 12.0 percent of total 
employment and consumed about 
20.7 percent of total United States 
energy. This amounts to about 
7,900 BTU per passenger mile and 
5.5 jobs per 100,000 passenger 


14. Hannon, “System Energy and Recy- 
cling.” 

15. Hugh Folk, “Employment Effects of a 
Mandatory Deposit Regulation” (Chicago, 
Ii.: Institute for Environmental Quality, 
January 1972). 
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TABLE 1 


ENERGY AND EMPLOYMENT-——DIRECT AND INDIRECT-— ; 
FOR THE PRIVATE AUTOMOBILE IN 1963 


FINAL DEMAND, 


BILLIONS OF 
CATEGORY DOoLLars* 
Fuel, produce 5.86 
refining — 
retail | 4.05 
Oil, produce 0.83 
retail | 0.55 
Automobile, produce 14.43 
retail 10.67 
Tires, produce 0.83 
retail 0.55 
Maintenance and parts 21.7 
Parking — 
Highway construction 
(fuel taxes) 4.96 
Insurance 8.96 
Total 73.4 
, (12.4% of total 
GNP) 


ENERGY, | 
TRILLION BTUs 
(PERCENT OF TOTAL) 


5,860 (57.7) 
1,220 (11.8) 
130 ( 1.3) 


50 ( 0.5) 
20 ( 0.2) 


1,010 ( 9.8) 
350 ( 3.4) 


80 ( 0.8) 
20 ( 0.2) 


340 ( 3.3) 
390 ( 3.8) 


580 ( 5.6) 
280 ( 2.7) 


10,330 (100.0) 
(20.7% of total 


EMPLOYMENT X 
THOUSANDS OF Joas 
(PERCENT OF TOTAL) 


278.8 ( 3.9) 


652.4 ( 9.1) 


39.5 ( 0.5) 
88.6 ( 1.2) 


1,155.5 (16.1) 
1,718.7 (24.0) 


54.6 ( 0.8) 
88.6 ( 1.2) 


1,797.7 (25.1) 


aae 


471.6 ( 6.6) 
803.1 (11.2) 


7,149.4 (100.0) 
(12.0% of total 


U.S. energy used) employment) 


Sources: Column two, R, A. Herendeen, “Use of Input-Output Analysis to Determine 
the Energy Cost of Goods and Services,” document no. 69 (Urbana, Ill.: Center for Advanced 
Computation, University of Illinois, 4 March 1973). Column three, Bruce, Hannon and 
S. Nakagama, “The 1963 Direct Employment Intensity Vector,” Document no. 63, 
(Urbana: Center for Advanced Computation, University of Illinois, January, 1973). 

* Excludes household and government industries employment—10.7 million jobs. 


miles. Preliminary estimates indi- 
cate that the bus is about one- 
third as energy-intensive as the 
auto in intracity operation, and that 
total United States energy use 
could be reduced about 5 percent 
by a full shift to buses in the cities, 
which is a significant savings for a 
single change. This change is equiv- 
alent to a one-third increase in 
efficiency of operation of the cur- 
rent fleet of United States cars. An 
extremely interesting product alter- 
native is the use of picture phones 
as a substitute for physical transpor- 
tation.1® Studies by Hirst highlight 


16. A. Goldsmith, “The Relationship of 
Telecommunications to Urban Transpor- 
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the energy conservation potential 
generally available in the transpor- 
tation sector.1? 

Another interesting application of 
the concepts of product use 
efficiency, shown in table 2, is 
determining the various total 
energy and employment demands 
needed to supply a pound of pro- 
tein. Cheese and fish are consider- 
ably more protein efficient—energy 





tation” (Paper delivered at the Eighth Au- 
tumn Meeting of the National Academy of 
Engineering, 12 October 1972). 

17. Eric Hirst, “Energy Consumption for 
Transportation in the U.S,” ORNL- 
NSF-EP-15 (Oak Ridge, Tenn.: Oak Ridge 
National Laboratory, March 1972). 
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TABLE 2 


THE TOTAL ENERGY AND EMPLOYMENT REQUIRED TO DELIVER A POUND OF PROTEIN 
TO THE CONSUMER THROUGH VARIOUS FOOD PRODUCTS IN 1963 


TOTAL PRODUCTION 


Tora, EMPLOYMENT 


PRODUCER'S Enercy [6] to PRODUCTION [16] Demanps, 
PRICE 1963 PROTEIN Ratia ENERGY TO ENERGY Joss/MiILLion 
Foop Propuct DOLLARS/ POUNDS KcaL/PouND CONTENT Ratio* PoUNDS OF PROTEIN 
Meat products 0.50 32,600 6.3 15 
Cheese, natural 
and processed 0.30 18,800 2.6 14 
Fluid milk 0.12 51,200 6.1 l 
Fresh or frozen 
packaged fish 0.35 17,700 6.5 i 10 


Sources: Column one, U.S., Department of Commerce, “Statistical Abstract of the 


United States,” 1971, approximate. 


* Marketing energy not included—add about 10 to 15 percent; total caloric energy 
. used, Note that higher protein foods are not particularly calorie-rich. 


standard—than meat or milk in the 
forms consumed in the United 
States in 1963. Other product alter- 
natives, such as food preparation 
and packing, clothing fibers and 
‘home appliances, are also being 
investigated for their unit energy 
and employment demands. The 
impact of such shifts on consumer 


cost, employment and pollution | 


should be thoroughly understood 
before policy recommendations can 
be made. 


Rate of energy use 


Ultimately, all the product and 
process energy efficiency gains may 
be inadequate; in this event the 
rate of energy use would have to 
be restricted. What are the priori- 
ties of restriction? How does the 
individual and the family draw 
upon the energy resource base? In 
which areas of use—direct and 
indirect—will an energy use re- 
striction be least harmfulP How 
does the direct and indirect energy 
use per family vary with socio- 
economic variables, such as age 
and income of the family head? 


A study to determine the energy 
cost of different lifestyles is under- 
way at the center. The first goal is 
to establish, through the use of 
equation (1), the influence of age, 
income and family size on the total 
energy budget of a family; such 
studies will reveal the family 
dependence on total energy for 
housing, food, clothing and trans- 
portation. If a priority of need is 
established, energy savings which 
would result from rationing could 
be estimated. Furthermore, the 
impact of an increase in energy cost 
on low income families could be 
estimated. Finally, studies such as 
these could be used to plumb the 
energy demands of varying degrees 
of affluence, leisure, convenience 
and variety of consumer products. 

A preliminary total energy and 
employment comparison of the 
average urban family—of about 
three persons—in the United States 
in 1950 and 1960 is made in table 3. 
Several interesting, tentative facts 
emerge: (1) energy use and em- 
ployment change are not propor- 
tional to change in constant dollar 
expenditures; (2) direct energy con- 
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l TABLE 3 
PRELIMINARY TOTAL——DIRECT AND INDIRECT—ENERGY AND EMPLOYMENT GENERATED 
BY THE AVERAGE UNITED STATES URBAN FAMILY IN 1950-—3.0 PEOPLE— : 


AND IN 1960-—-3.1 PEOPLE 


1950 


1950 


1960 


1960 


ENERGY EMPLOYMENT ENERGY EMPLOYMENT 
1950 DEMAND- DEMAND- 1960 DEMAND- DEMAND- 
DOLLAR MILLION THOUSANDTH DOLLAR MILLION THOUSANDTH 
ITEM EXPENDITURE* BTU} oF a Jost ExPENDITURE* BTU} OF A Jos} 
Food and- 
beverage 1,275 77.0 176.2 1,288 76.5 173.7 
Housing} 1,132 262.1 57.8 1,536 248.8 74.0 
Clothing and 
personal care 519 30.4 75.0 592 34.3 86.5 
Medical care 287 il.i 94.5 362 13.9 118.5 
Recreation and 
education 287 9.4 39.5 305 10.6 42.4 
Automobile 
and other 
transportation 587 73.6 61.7 779 100.6 80.4 
Contributions, 
insurance and 
other expenses 565 19.4 65.8 1,071 27.0 88.9 
Savings 99 — —— +158 8.9 17.7 
Taxes 510 9.3 28.6 810 14.9 45.5 
Retail margin 475 15.2 75.0 500 16.4 80.5 
Total 5,538 507.5 674.2 7,090 551.9 808.5 
(55.2% (50.6% 
direct) direct) 
Corrected total § man 527.4 1,080.0 — 566.7 1,140.0 


SOURCE: Data taken from Bureau of Labor Statistics, “Handbook of Labor Statisties, 
1969” (Washington, D.C., 1970), pp. 333, 400. 
* In 1963 dollars, approximate wholesale and retail margins removed to separate column. 


t ERG-CAC Energy-Employment Policy Model (February 1973). 

{ Direct energy use is weather-dependent. 

§ Corrected for difference in energy and labor productivity ratio, for household and 
government industry employment and for unemployment. 


sumption is about one half of the 
total energy demand; (3) each fam- 
ily generates about the expected 
direct and indirect employment, 1.1 
per family, that the family itself 
provides—that is, working head of 
household and one out of ten 
spouses. 

The effect of family—of four per- 
sons—income level on energy 


demand is shown in table 4. 
Because of the preliminary nature 
of the estimate, the same energy 
coefficients were used for the same 
category in each income class; this 
procedure yields a total family 
energy demand which is roughly 
proportional to income. A more 
detailed estimate, now underway at 
the Center for Advanced Com- 


a ii 
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TABLE 4 
PRELIMINARY DIRECT AND INDIRECT ENERGY BUDGETS OF THREE DIFFERENT 
INCOME CLASS, FOUR-PERSON FAMILIES, 1970 
Low BUDGET INTERMEDIATE BUDGET Hren BUDGET 
ENERGY- ENERGY- ENERGY- 
MILLION MILLION MILLION 
DOLLARS BTU DOLLARS BTU DOLLARS BTU 
{PERCENT} (PERCENT) {PERCENT) {PERCENT} (PERCENT) (PERCENT) 
TOTAL 6,960 455 10,664 709 15,511 1,015 
Food 22.5 18.5 18.8 14.7 16.3 13.1 
Housing* 19.1 43.0 22.3 48.2 23.1 50.7 
Transport 16.3 10.8 7.6 12.5 6.8 11.3 
Clothing and 
personal care 8.6 6.8 8.1 6.2 8.1 6.3 
Medical care 7.8 4.1 5.2 2.6 3.7 1.9 
Other consumption 4.0 3.0 4.9 3.6 5.6 4,1 
Other costs 4.6 1.6 4.8 1.6 ' 56 1.9 
Social Security 6.4 5.2 3.5 2.7 2.4 1.9 
Personal income 
tax 10.0 2.5 14.3 3.4 18.4 4,4 
Retail 
(Approximate) 10.7 4.7 10.5 4.4 10.3 4,4 


SOURCES: Columns one, three and five, U.S., Department of Labor, Handbook of Labor 
Statistics, Bulletin 1705, tables 126, 127 and 128 (Washington, D.C., 1971). Columns two, 
four and six, Center for Advanced Computation, Energy-Employment Model (Urbana, Ill.: 
University of Illinois, February 1973), Corrected for 1963 to 1970 energy productivity 
change. 

* Proportioned from intermediate income to high and low budget using data from 


table 3. Energy will vary with climate. 


putation, will demonstrate how 
specific buying habits vary in each 
different income class. The data of 
table 4 do reveal: energy depend- 
_ency on food declines with in- 
come; energy dependency on hous- 
ing rises with income; and energy 
dependency on transportation peaks 
with the intermediate income level. 
These three categories demand 
about 75 percent of the total family 
direct and indirect energy at each in- 
come level. The same three cate- 
gories require 58 percent of the low 
budget income and about 47 percent 
of the other, higher dollar budgets. 
From this information we can infer 
that a rise in the price of energy 
would be preferentially difficult for 
the low budget family. 


Finally, from the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics data!® one can learn that 
the cost of living indices are higher 
than income indices for two-person 
families who live in cities, as 
opposed to the nonmetropolitan 
areas, and for those who live in 
northern, rather than in southern, 
United States cities. Intermediate 
values are found for north-central 
and western cities. Therefore, one 
can tentatively speculate that 
cooler climates and higher density 
living patterns stimulate the need for 
higher per capita total energy use. 


18. U.S., Department of Labor, Handbook ` 
of Labor Statistics (Washington, D.C.: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1971), p. 302, table 
138. 
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ACHIEVING ENERGY CONSERVATION 


The overriding counterforce to 
conserving energy is the apparently 
basic human desire for con- 
venience. As one traces the history 
of United States industrial and per- 
sonal activities, one eventually 
realizes that the trends indicate a 
drive for an easier or more con- 
venient way of life. Such desires 
seem to have produced automation, 
higher physical mobility and diver- 
sity of products and services. In the 
face of such desires, the question 
then becomes: if we are truly enter- 
ing a period during which energy 
supply cannot meet demand—an 
energy crisis—how do we reduce 
demand? 

Basically, there are two ways: (1) 
education, or socialization, programs 
which present the energy cost 
of alternative goods and services to 
the consumer and (2) governmental 
regulation—through such measures 
as rationing and economic incen- 
tives schemes—of energy use, in 
addition to control of practices 
which lead to higher energy con- 
sumption. Education of the con- 
sumer can occur in many ways. The 
flow of information to consumers 
needs to be examined and, prob- 
ably, to be modified. Education is 
supposed to occur in schools, but 
students probably learn more about 
consumption from the physical 
environment at the school than 
from tlassroom lessons. Interper- 
sonal status gradients, insofar as 
they can be overcome by conspicu- 
ous consumption, exemplify part of 
the school environment. The 
mechanics of operating a school 
also must have an impact on the 
young consumer. For example, it is 
inconsistent—if not self-defeating— 
to teach general ecology in the 
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classroom and to offer the students 
soft drinks in aluminum cans at 
lunch. 


Institutions, such as the school 
system and the government, can 
directly effect energy consumption 
not only by carefully reevaluating 
their physical plant procedures, but 
also, as major buyers of goods and 
services, by favorably influencing 
local and national market condi- 
tions toward lower energy-consum- 
ing practices. For example, the 
purchase of goods for the armed 
forces can be changed: clothing 
variety can be reduced; less food 
packaging can be achieved through 
an increase in the use of fresh 
foods, larger containers and less 
paper. The major institutions can 
have a significant demonstration 
effect on the public at large. 


Media advertising—another form 
of public education—is obviously 
directed at increasing consumption. 
Product diversity is clearly the 
basis of advertising; the energy 
inefficiency of diversity is increased 
by advertisers who convince the 
consumer to buy more or to buy 
a more expensive product or to do 
both. Yet, little is apparently known 
of advertising’s effectiveness; how- 
ever, no major research effort is 
needed to determine the energy cost 
of the current information flow and 
the effects of controlling it to con- 
serve energy. 


Regulation of direct and indirect 
energy can take five basic forms: 
energy rationing, energy taxation 
and price control, information flow 
control, public investment and land 
use control. Clearly, the federal 
government has the ability to ration 
fuels—as it did during World War 
II—and to reduce energy consump- 
tion by raising the cost, by adding 
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taxes and/or by assuming control of 
the basic energy resource price. 

Regulation of the informa- 
tion flow—for example, control of 
advertising and product diver- 
sity—is perhaps the most benign 
process through which energy use 
can be controlled. If it is not 
sufficiently successful, other forms 
of more direct regulation—for ex- 
ample, gasoline rationing—would 
be required. Perhaps, direct regula- 
tion will be less oppressive and 
more widely understood if it follows 
an educational program. 

For example, public investment 
in highways has probably caused a 
significant increase in automobile 
and truck traffic. Passengers and 
freight were formerly moved by the 
more energy efficient railroads 
—whose share of the intercity 
‘freight market has dropped from 
about 60 percent to 40 percent of 
the total in the last twenty years.!9 
Although total freight hauled by 
railroads has increased in this same 
period, apparently, it has not been 
sufficient to provide enough 
revenue for adequate maintenance 
of equipment and roadbed. As 
another example, public electric 
utilities are so regulated that pro- 
motion of the use of electricity is 
required: since the price of electric- 
ity is derived from the value of a 
utility's investment, these com- 
panies opt for capital-intensive 
operations; since the demand for 
electricity varies widely on a daily 
and seasonal basis, these large capi- 
tal investments are regularly idled, 
causing the utilities to promote off 
peak use of electricity. Now sea- 
sonal peak use of electricity exists 
where minimum use once 
occurred. The phenomenon of air- 


19: Hirst, “Energy Consumption for 
Transportation,” p. 6. 
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conditioning was promoted by 
utilities in the fifties and early 
sixties to smooth out the demand 
curve and to provide efficient use of 
capital equipment. The former 
summer minimum demands” are 
now the peak demands, and 
utilities advertise electric space 
heating—which is only half as 
efficient as direct gas heating—in 
an effort to fill the winter lows. 
Night time street and highway 
lighting is promoted to fill in the 
daily minimum periods of demand. 

As a final example, public invest- 
ment policies might be used to con- 
trol development of cities—thereby 
controlling total economic growth, 
or at least producing less energy- 
intensive land use patterns. A com- 
munity could be planned around 
total energy systems in which 
waste heat from small power plants 
would be used to heat and cool the 
community's buildings. Work and 
home could be so located as to 
minimize transportation energy 
requirements. Intelligent land use 
planning is probably the most fun- 
damental, long term key to energy 
conservation. Even elementary 
land use’ planning is in a juvenile 
state. of development in the United 
States; however, if we insist on 
increasing population and affluence, 
the only alternative to land use plan- 
ning and regulation is the ubiquitous 
chaos present even now in and 
around our cities. 


AN ENERGY STANDARD OF VALUE 


Conventional energy—except for 
water power—is one of the non- 
recyclable resources. Clearly, it is 
available in a finite supply, and the 


20. Hubbert Risser, “Power and the En- 
vironment—A Potential Crisis in Energy 
Supply” (Illinois State Geological Survey, 
December 1970), p. 4. 
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adverse environmental effects of its 
consumption are potentially great. 
The adoption of a national—and 
consequently a personal—energy 
budget appears to be necessary. 
The annual budget would repre- 
sent a portion—dictated by our 
value of the future—of the proven 
energy reserves. Individual alloca- 
tion could be similar to that of our 
present economies, which reflect 
personal value, except that we 
would have to strive for the right to 
consume energy; the accrued cur- 
rency would reflect the degree of 
success. The flow of the currency 
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would be regulated by the amount 
of energy budgeted for a given 
period. If less energy existed at the 
end of the period, then currency 
flow would have to be reduced 
proportionately during the next 
period; of course, an increase of 
currency flow would follow an 
abundance of energy. Recognition 
of the value of energy is equivalent 
to setting energy as the basis or 
standard of value. In doing so, soci- 
ety readmits itself into the natural 
system in which acknowledgment 
of energy’s importance has never 
been lost. 


A Solution to the Energy Crisis: The Case for 
Increased Competition 


By LES ASPIN 


ABSTRACT: Monopoly practices and concentration of power 
in the hands of the major oil companies have caused 
much of the current shortage of fuel oil and gasoline 
supplies and the increase in prices for such fuels in 
the United States. These practices are found at four 
levels in the petroleum industry: production, refinement, 
transportation and marketing. Furthermore, the petroleum 
industry has undertaken horizontal expansion into other 
energy areas, such as coal and uranium; this suggests 
that the American consumer of energy will face even more 
problems, unless remedial action is taken. One solution 
to the problems of energy supply and price in the United 
States is legislation which would require divestiture of 
vertically and horizontally integrated petroleum companies. 
Legislation which calls for the reorganization of vertically 
integrated companies into four substantially independent 
units for production, transportation by pipeline, refinement 
and final marketing has recently been introduced into both 
houses of the Congress. If passed, such divestiture legisla- 
tion would: encourage competition, lower consumer prices, 
stimulate increased exploration and result in an increase 
of petroleum supplies. Legislation designed to break apart 
the developing horizontal integration of petroleum companies 
and those’ in other energy areas should be seriously 
considered. 


The Honorable Les Aspin is Member of Congress representing the First 


Congressional District of Wisconsin. He was first elected to Congress in 
1970 and reelected in 1972. He serves on the House Armed Services Committee. 
Previously, he worked on the staff of Senator William Proxmire. In 1963 
he served as Staff Assistant to Dr. Walter Heller, Chairman of President 
Kennedy’s Council of Economic Advisers. From 1968 to 1970 he was Assistant 


Professor of Economics at Marquette University in Milwaukee. 
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A SOLUTION TO THE ENERGY CRISIS 


HO is to blame for recent 

shortages of gasoline and 
fuel oil? Executives of the major 
oil companies claim that a combina- 
tion of overzealous environmental- 
ists and restrictive government 
policies are a major cause of the 
shortages. The oil industry leaders 
blame the environmentalists for 
delays in the construction of the 
Alaska pipeline and for the lack 
of new, domestic refinery construc- 
tion in recent years, which—they 
claim—has also been discouraged 
by the restrictions imposed by gov- 
ernment through the oil import 
quota system. In addition, the major 
oil companies argue that demand 
is greater than had been predicted 
. earlier as a result of the “penalty” 
on gasoline mileage imposed by 
emission control devices. Further- 
more, the new auto safety standards, 
which necessitate the building of 
heavier automobiles, have also 
bolstered demand. 


INTRODUCTION 


These excuses for current and 
future shortages sound both straight- 
forward and reasonable. However, 
they represent an exceedingly sim- 
plistic analysis of one of the nation’s 
most complex and complicated prob- 
lems. The oil industries’ excuses 
do not tell the full story. A more 
detailed analysis of both the petro- 
leum industry’s structure and the 
industry's behavior during the cur- 
rent shortage discloses a significant 
amount of evidence that industry 
structure and behavior are major 
causes of the current crisis, 

Allegations that the recent short- 
ages where either engineered or 
contrived are best summarized in 
an intensive, two-year investigation 
which was conducted by the staff of 
the Federal Trade Commission 
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(FTC) and publicly released in 
July, 1973. The FTC concluded 
that the major oil companies have 
behaved ‘“‘as would a classic 
monopolist: They have attempted 
to increase profits by restricting 
output.” 1 

In short, the dominance of the 
major oil companies in the petro- 
leum industry has led to a distinct 
lack of competition and excessive 
market control—conditions which 
have contributed to the current 
shortage and which continue to be 
a major stumbling block to the pro- 
vision of energy, at reasonable 
prices, adequate to meet the na- 
tion’s present and future needs. 
Last year a separate, confidential 
FTC report disclosed that the 
monopolistic tendencies of the oil 
industry result in the overcharging 
of various purchasers of petroleum 
products by 1.2 billion dollars 
annually. 

Billions of dollars in annual over- 
charges are merely the end re- 
sult of the major oil companies’ 
monopolistic tendencies. To under- 
stand fully how both the structure 
and the behavior of the major oil 
companies have contributed to the 
current shortages, it is necessary to 
analyze all four major levels of the 
petroleum industry—production, 
refinement, transportation and mar- 
keting—as well as to review the 
industry’s behavior during the 
recent shortage. 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTION 


By 1969 the top twenty United 
States petroleum companies con- 
trolled more than 70 percent of 


l. U.S., Senate, Permanent Subcommittee 
on Investigations of the Committee on 
Government Operations, “Investigation of 
the Petroleum Industry” (Washington, D.C.: 
Government Printing Office, 12 July 1973). 
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United States domestic production. 
The same, twenty giant corpora- 
tions held more than 93 percent of 
United States proven domestic 
crude reserves. The top twenty 
companies also control more than 
86 percent of United States refining 
capacity and nearly 80 percent of 
all gasoline marketing sales. In 
effect, twenty major companies— 
and particularly the top eight cor- 
porations—dominate the produc- 
tion, refinement and marketing of 
petroleum products in this country 
(see tables 1, 2 and 3). 

The major oil companies have 
not established this near total domi- 
nance over crude oil production 
entirely on their own. They have 
done it with the assistance of 
federal and state lawmakers who 
have consistently passed special 
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legislation which benefits big oil 
interests. 


Federal policies 


For example, through the oil 
depletion allowance, the federal 
government directly encourages 
the major oil companies to integrate 
vertically. The oil depletion allow- 
ance permits a 22 percent tax write- 
off of up to half of a company’s 
income earned at the production 
stage. Since profits after taxes are 
always considerably higher in the 
production stage as a result of the 
oil depletion allowance, there is an 
incentive for anyone in the pe- 
troleum business—particularly re- 
finers—to expand their operation 
through vertical integration and to 
establish a division of exploration 


TABLE 1 
COMPANY SHARE OF DOMESTIC NET CRUDE PRODUCTION, 1960 AND 1969 


PRODUCTION COMPANY SHARE COMPANY SHARE 
RANK IN 1969 COMPANY 1969 1960 
1 Standard-New Jersey (Exxon) 9.76 6.53 
2 Texaco 8.47 8.93 
3 Gulf 6.78 5.13 
4 Shell 6.08 4.78 
5 Standard-California 5.31 4.75 
6 Atlantic Richfield 511 5,92 
Fi Standard-Indiana 5.09 4,30 
8 Mobil 3.94 3.42 
9 Getty 3.38 2.92 
10 Union 2,88 2.32 
Il Sun 9.47 2.65 
12 Continental 2.21 2.54 
13 Marathon 1.64 1.38 
14 Phillips 1.55 1.79 
15 Cities Service 1.28 1.29 
16 Amerada Hess 1.04 1.22 
17 Tenneco 99 NA 
18 Skelly 88 94 
19 Superior 74 1.39 
20 Louisiana Land and Exploration 61 45 
Top four 31.09 26.51 
Top eight 50.54 43.76 
Top twenty 70.21 63.02 
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TABLE 2 
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COMPANY SHARE OF DOMESTIC CRUDE OIL AND GASOLINE REFINING CAPACITY, 1970 


RANK IN CRUDE PERCENT SHARE OF PERCENT SHARE OF 
OIL CAPACITY COMPANY CRUDE On, CAPACITY GASOLINE CAPACITY 

1 Standard-New Jersey (Exxon) 8.59 9.22 
2 Standard-Indiana 8.22 7.94 
3 Texaco 8.13 9.19 
4 Shellard-Califomia 7.99 7.69 

5 Standard-California 7.66 6.72 l 
6 Mobil 6.28 6.30 
7 Gulf 5.78 6.47 
8 Atlantic Richfield 5.42 6.25 
9 Sun 3.60 4.54 
10 Union 3.51 3.24 
11 Standard-Ohio 3.47 3.09 
12 Phillips 3.14 4.24 
13 Ashland 2.51 2.11 
14 Continental 2.36 2.03 
15 Cities Service 2.22 2.26 
16 Getty 1.64 1.76 
17 Marathon 1.12 1.92 
18 Coastal States 1.06 1.92 
19 Amerada Hess .98 73 
20 Champlin 97 .63 
Top four 32.93 32.04 
Top eight 58.07 58.78 
Top twenty 86.15 87.38 

TABLE 3 





COMPANY GASOLINE MARKET SHARES, 1970 


MARKET SHARE 


COMPANY (PERCENT) 
Texaco 8.13 
Shell ’ 7.87 
Standard-New Jersey (Exxon) 7.42 
Standard-Indiana 7.30 
Gulf 7.12 
Mobil 6.60 
Atlantic Richfield 5.55 
Standard-Califomia 5.02 
Sun 4,15 
Phillips 3.97 
Union 3.28 
Continental 1.96 
Marathon 1.73 
Standard-Ohio 1.46 
' British Petroleum 1.41 
Ashland 127 
Tenneco .93 
Kerr-McGee TT 
Murphy 75 
Top four 30.72 
Top eight 55.01 
Top twenty 79.05 


and production which enjoys the 
advantage of the 22 percent write- 
off. 

Once an oil company becomes 
integrated, there is a clear incen- 
tive for concentrating profits within 
segments of the corporation in 
which after-tax profits are the 
highest. Since the production oper- 
ation offers the highest after-tax 
profits, oil companies have an 
incentive—optional after-tax profits 
—for maximizing profits in the ex- 
ploration and production stage. 


What is the simplest way to keep 
production profits highP By keeping 
the price of crude oil artificially 
high, a company can most easily 
maximize production profits and, 
thus, reap the fullest possible 
benefit from the depletion allow- 
ance. Hence, as part of the nor- 
mal drive to maximize profits, 
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there is a clear incentive to keep 
crude prices as high as possible. In 
fact, according to the FTC’s recent 
complaint against the top major 
oil companies: “A simple model 
developed by the FTC suggests 
that for American integrated firms 
that typically produce between 40 
percent and 80 percent of their 
crude needs, it pays to raise crude 
prices up to a point where refinery 
profits have been reduced to zero.” 
The FTC concludes: “This vertical 
integration combined with a deple- 
tion allowance places upward pres- 
sures on crude prices.” 

= The direct effect of higher crude 
prices is higher prices to the con- 
sumer; much of the 1.2 billion dol- 
lars in overcharges, calculated by 
the FTC, is the result of these 
higher prices. In addition, higher 
prices also encourage the monop- 
olistic tendencies of the industry. 
When crude prices are so high that 
refinery profits are zero, there is 
no economic incentive for investors 
to build refineries—even during a 
shortage. 

One way to ensure the artificially 
high prices of domestic crude oil is 
to impose an oil import quota 
system. Only after shortages had 
become severe and world prices 
had risen significantly did the 
federal government drop the old oil 
import quota system—first imposed 
in 1959—on May 1, 1973. In recent 
years the domestic price of crude 
oil per barrel has averaged 1.00 to 
1.50 dollars above the world price. 
According to the FTC, most of this 
price difference was attributable to 
the existence of the import quota 
system. Without the quota system, 
crude oil prices could not have 
been kept artificially high; the 

2. Ibid. 
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import quota obviously assisted by 
allowing the concentration of 
profits at the production level. 

The old import quota ticket sys- 
tem also benefited the refiners-who, 
as a result of the vertical integration 
of the petroleum industry, also hap- 
pen to be the producers. Import 
quota tickets, which permitted 
some limited importation, were 
available only to existing refineries; 
hence, domestic refineries were 
able to receive cheap foreign crude 
oil on a limited basis and to sell the 
refined products at higher domestic 
prices—set, in part, by artificially 
high domestic crude prices. Import 
tickets granted to independent refin- 
eries—which are generally located 
inland—were of little use to the in- 
dependents who had no way of ship- 
ping oil to their inland facilities. 
Since the import tickets were of little 
value to the independent inland 
refineries, they were willing to swap 
tickets for domestic crude with major 
companies, which own coastline 
plants. By swapping tickets, major 
companies could import more cheap 
foreign oil and sell it on a market 
governed, in part, by artificially 


‘high crude prices. 


Many oil industry apologists may 
argue that the removal of the oil 
import quota system may exert sig- 
nificant downward pressure on 
crude prices. However, recent 
Organization of Petroleum Export- 
ing Countries (OPEC) negotiations 
and repeated demands for higher 
prices, particularly from the Middle 
Eastern countries, seem to portend 
a world price of crude oil which is 
essentially equivalent to current 
United States prices. In addition, 
the major integrated companies 
have a substantial worldwide con- 
trol over crude oil production. 


A SOLUTION TO THE ENERGY CRISIS 


Finally, it should be remembered 
that a tight import quota system 
could be reimposed at a moment's 
notice—in fact, as soon as the majors 
decided that it is to their advantage. 


State policies 


State governments have also con- 
tributed to artifically high crude oil 
prices by imposing restraints on 
production through various prora- 
tioning laws. Prorationing laws 
allow a state to limit production of 
individual oil wells or oil fields; 
these limitations are based on 
demand forecasts and are subject to 
the maximum efficient rate of 
recovery (MER) of each well. The 
MER, theoretically, is a measure- 
ment of the optimal rate of produc- 
tion at reasonable cost or, in short, 
the most cost-effective rate of pro- 
duction. While originally intended 
as a means of conserving the supply 
of domestic petroleum reserves, 
prorationing laws operate as a 
mechanism which restrains produc- 
tion and, consequently, keeps prices 
high. Today, prorationing statutes 
are on the books of the states of 
Texas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, New 
Mexico and Kansas. These five 
states account for nearly 74 per- 
cent of domestic crude production. 
Referring to the prorationing laws, 
the FTC recently concluded: “The 
supply and price of the vast majority 
of domestic crudes are determined 
by the forces outside the market 
place.”3 However, it should be 
noted, that with the onslaught of 
new shortages all five states are 
permitting 100 percent production. 

The federal government has also 
contributed to the production 


3. Ibid. 
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restraints inherent in prorationing 
laws through the Connally Hot Oil 
Act of 1935. This law prohibits the 
interstate shipment of any crude oil 
produced in violation of state prora- 
tioning laws. Although the federal 
government has never taken any 
specific action under the Connally 
Hot Oil Act, the inherent power to 
restrain domestic production clearly 
exists. 

Another practice which inhibits 
open competition in exploration 
and production is joint lease 
acquisition and joint ownership and 
production of oil and gas leases. 
Rather than bid independently and 
competitively for new leases of land 
which will potentially produce gas 
and oil, individual:companies com- 
bine to bid jointly on single leases or 
groups of leases. This procedure is 
commonly known as joint venture. 
Once a lease is acquired, the same 
companies which bid jointly also 
produce gas and oil from their lease 
biddings as a joint venture. Table 4 
lists bidding combines which par- 
ticipated in federal offshore lease 
sales in 1970 to 1972. Virtually the 
only major company which did not 
participate.in these joint ventures 
was Exxon. As table 4 indicates, the 
interlocking and interdependent 
relationship of the leasing system is 
a deterent to competition. In real 
competitive economic terms, there 
is little difference between joint 
bidding on leases and aconspiracy to 
fix lease bids. 

Joint ventures and lease bidding 
lead to joint production. Ten of the 
sixteen major oil companies with 
interests in federal offshore produc- 
ing leases jointly own 80 percent, 
or more, of their offshore prop- 
erties. All of the major oil com- 
panies, but one, are involved in an 
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JOINT BIDDING IN FEDERAL OFFSHORE LEASE SALES, 1970 TO 1972 


COMPANY 


Amerada-Hess 


Amoco 


Atlantic Richfield 


Standard-California 


Cities Service 


Continental 


Exxon 


Getty 


Gulf 


Marathon 


Mobil 


TABLE 4 


NUMBER OF 
INDEPENDENT BIDS 


0 


12 


79 


27 


80 


17 


24 


BIDDING PARTNERS AND NUMBER OF 


Joint Bips OF EACH 


Signal 
Louisiana Land 
Marathon 
Texas Eastern 


Texas Eastern 
Union 

CNG 

Transco 


Shell 


Cities Service 
Getty 
Continental 


Mobil 

Murphy 

General American 
Pennzoil 

Pelto 

Superior 

Gulf 

Burmah 

Mesa 


Atlantic 
Getty 
Continental 
Tenneco 


Atlantic 
Cities Service 


Getty 


Tenneco 


Atlantic 
Cities Service 
Continental 
Placid 
Superior 


Mobil 
Pennzoil 
Standard-California (Chevron) 


Signal 
Louisiana Land 
Amerada 

Texas Eastern 


Pennzoil 

Standard-California (Chevron) 
Mesa 

Burmah 

Gulf 

Ashland 
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TABLE 4—(Continued) 











NUMBER OF BIDDING PARTNERS AND NUMBER OF 
COMPANY INDEPENDENT BIDS JOINT Bips oF EACH 
Phillips 0 Skelly (Getty) 69 
Allied Chemical 66 
American Petrofina 34 
Shell 59 Transco 47 
CNG 15 
Standard-Indiana (Amoco) 14 
Florida Gas 17 
Sun 115 Pennzoil 2, 
Texaco 15 Tenneco 32 
Union 0 Amoco 96 
Texas Eastern 96 
Texas Gas 48 
Florida Gas 5 


interlocking joint lease ownership 
which, by any standards, must be 
considered a potential restraint of 
trade. 


PETROLEUM REFINING AND 
PIPELINE OPERATION 


The same pattern of limited com- 
petition, caused by a restrictive 
number of vertically integrated cor- 
porations dominating the industry, 
is again disclosed by even the 
most cursory examination of the pe- 
troleum refining business. The ma- 
jor oil producers maintain an un- 
mistakable control over the bulk 
of the refining industry. For ex- 
ample, in 1970 three of the top 
four crude producers were also 
among the top four refiners. It is no 
coincidence that the top eight crude 
producers are also the top eight 
refiners and that the sixteen leading 
crude producers are among the 
twenty top refiners. The top twenty 
major oil companies control more 
than 87 percent of the domestic 
capacity to refine gasoline and 86 
percent of crude oil production 
capacity. To argue that these major 
companies do not have a stran- 


glehold on petroleum production 
and refinement borders on the 
absurd. 

During the 1960s there were at 
least seven mergers within the pe- 
troleum industry which combined 
companies with high crude oil self- 
sufficiency. Since crude oil suffi- 
ciency means high profits via the 
oil depletion allowance, this series 
of mergers simplv cast in concrete 
and vastly strengthened the vertical 
integration of production and refine- 
ment (table 5). Vertical integration, 
control of crude oil production, 
control of refinement capacity, 
profits concentration at the produc- 
tion level and the cost—at least 250 
million dollars—of building just 
one new refinery all combine to 
raise significant economic barriers 
to entry into the refining business 
for anyone but a well-established 
major oil company. 

Major oil companies also enhance 
their monopoly power through 
their control and misuse of allegedly 
common carrier pipelines. Ap- 
proximately 75 percent of the crude 
oil and 27 percent of the refined 
product are currently carried by 
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TABLE 5 
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DOMINANT COMPANY IN MERGER 
YEAR 
PERCENT UNITED 
Untrep States CRUDE- 
STATES Om SELF- 
COMPANY RANK SUFFICIENCY 
1961 Standard- 
California 6 72 
1965 Union 15 74 
1965 Atlantic 14 60 
1968 Sun 14 57 
1969 Atlantic 
Richfield 11 63 
1969 Amerada one a 
1969 Sohio 17 16 


pipeline in the United States. 
The United States has a vast 
complex intra- and interstate trans- 
portation system; because of high 
construction costs, the pipelines 
are usually owned directly by 
individual major petroleum com- 
panies or jointly by several firms. 
All of the interstate lines come 
under the common carrier regula- 
tory jurisdiction of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission (ICC). In 
theory, a pipeline owner must pro- 
vide equitable treatment and trans- 
portation to anyone who wishes to 
use an interstate pipeline. How- 
ever, it is common knowledge 
—confirmed by the recent FTC 
study—that both the inherent tech- 
nological nature of the pipeline 
system and certain exclusionary 
practices of the petroleum industry 
have effectively eliminated these 
pipelines as common carriers. 

It is technically very difficult for 
an individual pumping station or a 
major interstate pipeline to pump 
in a batch of crude oil for a small 
independent company, except 


PETROLEUM INDUSTRY MERGERS AND EFFECT ON COMPANY RANK 


SECONDARY COMPANY IN MERGER 
UNITED 
PERCENT UNITED STATES 


UNITED STATES CRUDE- RANK 
STATES OIL SELF- AFTER 

COMPANY RANK SUFFICIENCY MERCER 
Standard- 

Kentucky 25 none 5 
Pure 16 46 10 
Richfield 20 37 13 
Sunray DX 17 45 9 
Sinclair 16 4] 7 
Hess 22 negligible 18 
British 

Petroleum — — 15 


when there is a slot in the flow. 
Line pressure must be increased or 
decreased to adjust for the desired 
flow speed. Scheduling of pipeline 
input is very complex and must be 
worked out well in advance of ship- 
ment. As a result, an independent 
producer or refiner seeking access 
to a pipeline is at the mercy of the 
pipeline owner who decides when 
and how the shipment is to be 
made. 

In addition, high rates set by the 
ICC for pipeline transportation— 
probably relatively advantageous for 
the majors, not interested in mak- 
ing money on pipeline operations 
—are a significant barrier to com- 
petition for the independent 
refiner, who is not fully integrated 
and, thus, is not able to take advan- 
tage of tax loopholes at the produc- 
tion end of the petroleum spec- 
trum. Also, pipeline owners can 
employ a series of tactics which act 
as a barrier to the entry of independ- 
ent producers in the pipeline sys- 
tem: minimum size shipments 
can be required; pipeline owners 
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can consciously grant independents 
irregular shipping dates; available 
storage at pipeline terminals can be 
limited; and unreasonable product 
standards can be imposed upon the 
independent customers. 

In short, despite the clear man- 
date of federal law which specifies 
that pipelines must be common car- 
riers, the major oil companies have 
systematically excluded anyone 
from access to the pipeline system, 
except on their own explicit terms. 
This total control over the pipeline 
system, coupled with control of 
crude production and high costs of 
refinery construction, enables major 
companies to control completely 
the amount of crude oil available to 
independent refiners. This kind of 
total market dominance must be 
judged a potential restraint to trade 
which works to the detriment of 
the independent producer and, 


‘ultimately, to the consumer—who ` 


pays prices set not by competitive 
open markets, but by an industry 
with monopolistic tendencies. 


GASOLINE MARKETING AND 
BANKING: INTERLOCKING 
DIRECTORATES 


It is only in comparison with 
other facets of the industry that 
gasoline marketing appears to be the 
most competitive sector of the pe- 
troleum industry. While gasoline 
marketing is more competitive than 
any of the other components of the 
industry, vertical integration and 
the size of major companies still 
result in considerable concentra- 
tion of economic power at the 
gasoline marketing level. In 1970 
the top twenty companies ac- 
counted for 79 percent of domes- 
tic gasoline sales. The top four 
and eight gasoline marketers cor- 
respond directly with the top four 
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and eight refiners, and the top eight 
crude producers are the top eight 
marketers and refiners (see table 6). 

Although the top twenty com- 
panies do account for nearly 80 per- 
cent of domestic gasoline sales, 
traditionally, there have been 
rather vigorous and, in fact—until 
recently—growing independent 
marketers who offered gasoline at 
reduced rates. In order to compete 
with cut-rate gasoline, the major 
companies have concentrated on 
improved service, hard sell adver- 
tising campaigns and give-aways to 
attract customers. In addition, the 
total dominance of the major com- 
panies in the production, refinery 
and transportation sectors of the 
industry allows them to exercise 
tremendous power over gasoline 
marketing, particularly during a 
shortage. 

The gasoline shortage during the 
spring and summer of 1973 amply 
demonstrated the power of the 
major companies to affect independ- 
ents adversely. By using the short- 
age to restrict crude supplies to 
independent refiners and refined 
product to independent dealers, 
while: at the same time amply sup- 
plying their own outlets, the major 
companies were able to put the 
squeeze on their independent com- 
petitors. By May 30, 1973, approx- 
imately 1,200 independent gas sta- 
tions had been forced out of 
business. After that date, the 
Department of Interior stopped cal- 
culating the number of stations 
which closed. 

In addition to eliminating inde- 
pendents, the major companies 
used the gasoline shortage as an 
opportunity to tighten their grip on 
major brand gasoline stations, 
which ‘are usually leased or 
franchised. Individual franchise 
holders or leasees offer little resis- 
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TABLE 6 


COMPARISON OF COMPANY RANKING IN CRUDE PRODUCTION, CRUDE REFINING 
CAPACITY AND GASOLINE MARKETING, 1970 


RANK IN CRUDE 


RANK IN CRUDE RANK IN GASOLINE 


COMPANY PRODUCTION REFINING MARKETING 
Standard-New Jersey (Exxon) l 1 3 
Texaco 2 3 l 
Gulf 3 T 5 
Shell 4 4 2 
Standard-California 5 5 8 
Atlantic Richfield , 6 8 z 
Standard-Indiana 7 2 4 
Mobil 8 6 6 
Getty 9 16 + 
Union 10 10 li 
Sun 11 9 9 
Continental 12 14 12 
Marathon 13 17 14 
Phillips 14 12 10 
Cities Service 15 15 13 
Amerada Hess 16 19 . 
Tenneco 17 dii 18 
Skelly 18 i 7 
Superior 19 FE ? 
Louisiana Land and Exploretion 20 ae z 
Standard-Ohio +x 1i 15 
Ashland rem 13 17 
British Petroleum +e se 16 
Kerr-McGee abe ited 19 
Murphy kkk ek 20 


* Company is not ranked within the top twenty firms in gasoline marketing. 
** Company is not ranked within the top twenty firms in crude refining. 
*** Company is not ranked within the top twenty firms in crude production. 


tance to any change in business 
arrangements which improve either 
the majors’ control or profits. Much 
of the majors’ added muscle in con- 
trolling the dealers stems from a 
psychology of fear: the individual 
dealers feel that they may be cut off 
completely if protests are made 
against any rule change or if vocal 
dissatisfaction is expressed over a 
‘partial reduction of supplies. Many 
dealers, who discuss unethical 
practices of the majors privately, 
keep their discussions off the 
record for fear of reprisals. 

The Nixon administration’s solu- 
tion to the gasoline shortage was 
the development of a system of vol- 
untary allocations. The administra- 


tion scheme proposed voluntary 
allocation of supplies to all former 
customers according to a priority 
system which gave preference to 
agriculture and vital public ser- 
vices. The program called for a vol- 
untary sharing of the shortage 
rather than a complete cut-off of 
the independents by the majors 
—who could continue supplying 
their own outlets. However, the 
Department of Interior’s Office of 
Oil and Gas and many members of 
the Congress have received liter- 
ally thousands of complaints of vio- 
lations of the allocation rules. With- 
out a mandatory system of alloca- 
tions—including tough enforcement 
procedures—there is little or no in- 
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centive for any company, major or 
independent, to conform to an allo- 
cation program. 

A considerable body of evidence, 
accumulated by the Office of Oil 
and Gas, congressional hearings 
and individual members of Con- 
gress, indicates that many firms 
did not attempt to share the short- 
age, but directed products to their 
own outlets rather than to independ- 
ent dealers who had traditionally 
purchased products from them. The 
evidence seems to be confirmed by 
the FTC. In its report on competi- 
tion in the petroleum industry, the 
FTC concluded that “because the 
major oil companies control the 
lion’s share of domestic crude and 
refining capacity under conditions 
of excess demand they have been 
able to direct the flow of gasoline 
to their own service stations first, 
thus denying to the independent 
marketer access to a substantial 
portion of gasoline supply.’”4 

Another recent development has 
strengthened the monopolistic tend- 
encies of the petroleum industry 
at the gasoline marketing level: 
while placing the blame on short- 
ages, low profits or inefficient dis- 
tribution, many major companies 
are withdrawing or closing down 
both their retail and wholesale mar- 
keting of petroleum products in 
various regions of the country. The 
result is a smaller number of com- 
peting firms in any one market, 
which further undermines the little 
competition left in the industry. If 
this trend continues, the ultimate 
result will be the carving up of par- 
ticular regions for exclusive, or near 
exclusive, marketing—a gradual 
cartelization of the entire gasoline 
market. It appears that Gulf, Phil- 
lips Petroleum, Arco, Sohio, BP, 
Sun Oil, Exxon and Standard of 

4, Ibid. 
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Indiana—Amoco, Standard—have 
all recently pulled out of, or have 
indicated intentions to withdraw 
from, significantly large markets. 

No discussion of the anticompeti- 
tive and fundamentally monopolis- 
tic structure of the petroleum 
industry would be complete with- 
out a review of the various inter- 
locking banking directorates and 
the common stock ownership of 
various oil companies by banks. Of 
course, it is illegal—under section 
8 of the Clayton Act—for one 
individual to serve on the board of 
directors of two companies which 
have been, or are, in competition. 
However, it is common practice 
among large firms in the financial 
community to assign.two different 
vice-presidents to serve as directors 
of two different companies—in- 
cluding oil companies. 

In 1968—according to Dr. John 
W. Wilson, former chief of the Divi- 
sion of Economic Studies of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission—Morgan 
Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York had its employees serving as 
directors on the boards of Conti- 
nental Oil, Cities Service, Atlantic 
Richfield, Belco Petroleum, Colum- 
bia Gas, Louisana Land and Explo- 
ration Company and Texas Gulf 
Sulphur.® The Continental Illinois 
National Bank and Trust had direc- 
tors with Union Oil, Continental 
Oil, Amoco, Northern Natural Gas 
and several other companies, 
including a major coal company 
which recently merged with Conti- 
nental Oil and Standard Oil of 
Ohio. A similar situation was found 
to exist in a number of other finan- 
cial institutions. 


5. Testimony of John W. Wilson, Louisiana 
Land and Exploration Company, Docket no. 
C1I73-501, Federal Power Commission, 
Office of Economics, Washington, D.C., 19 
July 1973, 
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These interlocking directorates 
clearly constitute a threat to effec- 
tive competition among the pe- 
troleum corporations. There is the 
problem of the exchange of infor- 
mation among senior bank officers 
who serve on the boards of major 
petroleum companies; however, 
even more important is the role of 
the financial community in provid- 
ing needed capital to expand 
energy production. Dr. Wilson con- 
cludes: “Simply put, vigorous 
economic competition would be 
better served if the same banks 
were not represented on the boards 
of rival oil companies.”® 

In addition to the defacto inter- 
locking directorates, many banks 
and trust companies often own sub- 
stantial amounts of common stock 
in rival firms. In 1968 Boston State 
Street Bank and Trust Company 
owned: 15 percent of the common 
stocks of Texas Oil and Gas, 6.3 
percent of Amerada Petroleum, 
‘11.6 percent of Zepata Offshore 
Oil, 10.1 percent of Kerr-McGee, 
7.7 percent of Penzoil and 7.6 per- 
cent of Newmount. In short, this 
one bank had a substantial interest 
in many competing energy com- 
panies. The potential restraint of 
trade and limitations on vigorous 
competition is all too obvious. 


INDUSTRY BEHAVIOR DURING 
RECENT SHORTAGES 


The actions of the major oil com- 
panies immediately before and dur- 
ing the 1972-1973 winter fuel oil 
crisis and the 1973 spring and 
summer gasoline shortage seem to 
confirm the fact that the petroleum 
industry acts as a traditional 
monopoly—it holds down produc- 
tion in order to increase profits. In 
August, 1972 the major oil com- 


6. Ibid. 
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panies informed the Texas Railroad 
Commission that they wished to cut 
their desired stocks of fuel oil by 
about 10.1 million barrels. This cut 
in reserves came at a time during 
which demand was expected to 
increase by 7 percent. At best, it is 
strange that the major oil com- 
panies substantially cut their stocks 
while demand was expected to 
grow by 7 percent. Furthermore, 
when the major oil companies were 
asked by the President’s Office of 
Emergency Preparedness (OEP) 
whether they would have enough 
fuel oil for the winter of 1972, the 
companies informed the OEP that 
they would have tight, but 
adequate, supplies. The OEP 
believed the assurances offered by 
the major oil companies and, in 
fact, reported to a Senate subcom- 
mittee that there would be 
adequate supplies during the 
winter. Of course, there was a major 
fuel oil shortage during the win- 
ter of 1972-1973 which affected 
thousands of homes, schools, farms 
and factories, particularly in the 
Midwest. 

When asked about the oil com- 
panies’ earlier assurances, the OEP 
placed the blame squarely on the 
shoulders of the industry. In fact, the 
OEP indicated that if the industry 
had produced as much fuel oil 
throughout the fall as they started 
to produce in January, there would 
have been a 4 million barrel sur- 
plus of fuel oil rather than the 26 
million barrel shortage or deficit 
which actually occurred. Hence, 
the analytical evidence of the oil 
industry's monopolistic tendencies 
seems to be confirmed by the 
industry's behavior during the 
winter fuel shortage of 1972-1973. 

The same situation appears to 
have arisen during the spring and 
summer gasoline shortage of 1973. 


A SOLUTION TO THE ENERGY CRISIS 


The oil companies argue that the 
problem has been a lack of crude 
oil, particularly sweet crude oil.? 
However, total amount of crude oil 
cannot be the problem. During the 
first half of 1972, domestic produc- 
tion and imports averaged about 
11.7 million barrels; during the first 
half of 1973, about 12.2 million bar- 
. rels per day of domestically pro- 
duced and imported crude oil was 
available. The sweet crude prob- 
lem could have been solved if the 
major refineries had not used sweet 
crude in facilities which could 
operate sour crude. A report by 
the National Petroleum Refiners 
Association indicates that a poten- 
tial surplus of sweet crude oil of 
117,000 barrels per day would 
occur if all refineries switched from 
sweet crude to sour crude wherever 
sour crude would suffice.® 

One of the most important pieces 
of evidence concerning the nature 
of the gasoline shortage is a com- 
parison of the price of gasoline 
and the producing and operating 
capacity of United States refineries. 
During the first twenty weeks of 
1973, United States refineries oper- 
ated at less than 90 percent of 
capacity and produced an average 
of 43.7 million barrels of gasoline 
per week. During this period stocks 
of gasoline fell dramatically and the 
shortage first developed; yet, prices 
rose steadily during the same 
period. Between January 1973 and 


7. Sweet crude is oil of low sulphur con- 
tent; sour crude is oil of higher sulphur 
content. Because the refining of sour crude 
is more demanding technologically than that 
of sweet crude, older refineries and those 
owned by independents are better able to 
refine sweet crude. 

8. “U.S. Domestic Petroleum Refining In- 
dustry’s Capability to Process Sweet/Sour 
Crude Oil,” NPRA special report no. 3 
(Washington, D.C.: National Petroleum Re- 
finers Association, 17 May 1973). 
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June 1973, wholesale gasoline 
prices increased 33.2 percent. Dur- 
ing the four month period between 
March and June, prices jumped a 
total of 25.1 percent. 

Once prices had gone up dra- 
matically, then—and only then— 
did refining production increase. 
During the last two weeks of 
May and the month of June, re- 
fining production increased to 94.3 
percent of capacity, and refineries 
were turning out 48.6 million barrels 
of gasoline per week. If United 
States refineries had operated at 
94 percent of capacity and produced 
this much gasoline three months 
earlier, there would have been no 
gasoline shortage. 

Since every annual increase of 
one cent in gasoline prices costs 
consumers 1 billion dollars, the 
advantages of boosting production 
after prices go up are obvious. The 
additional income means huge 
profit increases for the oil industry. 


THE FUTURE AND A POSSIBLE 
SOLUTION 


The continuation of the oil indus- 
try’s monopolistic power probably 
makes future shortages inevitable. 
As long as slight—but not severe 
—shortages allow the major oil 
companies to squeeze out inde- 
pendents, to collect windfall profits 
and to undermine the environmen- 
tal movement, there is little reason 
to think that these slight shortages 
will not continue. In addition, a 
lack of refining capacity and rapidly 
growing demands seem to make 
these shortages certain—at least for 
the next three or four years. 

Another disturbing element in 
the entire energy industry picture 
is the development of horizontal 
energy integration. Several of the 
major oil companies have acquired 
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substantial interest in coal, uranium 
and other mineral industries. For 
example, the Continental Oil Com- 
pany not only produces, refines and 
markets oil and natural gas, but also 
owns a major coal company and is 
involved in uranium mining. The 
, dangers of this horizontal integra- 
tion are obvious. A horizontally 
integrated company may limit pro- 
duction and research in those areas 
which promise lower profits, while 
raising prices and spurring produc- 
tion where profits are highest. The 
continuation of this trend towards 
horizontal integration of energy 
firms has very dangerous implica- 
tions for the development of new 
energy resources. For example, if 
the development of new fuel 
sources endangers profits from 
existing sources, industry has an 
obvious incentive to squelch ongo- 
ing research. 

The solution to this entire 
problem, I believe, is obvious: 
divestiture of vertically and hori- 
zontally integrated petroleum com- 
panies is needed. In the summer of 
1973 identical legislation was intro- 
duced in both the House and the 
Senate to divest major oil companies 
vertically. The bill—commonly ref- 
erenced as the Aspin-Abourezk Bill 
—would require the reorganization 
of vertically integrated companies 
into four substantially independent 
units: production, transportation by 
pipeline, refinement and market- 
ing. Refiners would be permitted 
to own up to 25 percent of the 
crude oil which they process and 
market and 50 percent of the prod- 
uct which they refine. It would, in 
effect, replace the operation of the 
independent refiners and marketers 
throughout the entire petroleum 
industry. A firm refining 25 percent 
of its own crude oil and marketing 
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50 percent of its own product 
would not have the incentive—as 
does a fully integrated company 
—to concentrate profits at the pro- 
duction end and to raise crude 
prices artificially. 

Such a divestiture bill would 
obviously encourage competition 
and lower consumer prices. It 
would also lower the threshold cost 
of entry into the oil business and 
would greatly stimulate the explo- 
ration of new domestic oil sources. 
Since divested entities would no 
longer have all of the tax and mar- 
keting advantages, they would be 
encouraged to increase domestic 
exploration and, ultimately, produc- 
tion. 

Similarly, the divestiture of major 
oil companies horizontally would 
increase competition and prevent a 
myriad of abuses which might 
develop in the research, production 
and marketing of new energy 
resources. No one doubts that 
American need for new energy will 
increase and that drastic action is 
needed to develop new resources 
of energy to meet the demands at 
reasonable costs. 

For some, divestiture may seem 
an extreme solution to the problem. 
However, it is based on the funda- 
mental belief that vigorous compe- 
tition leads to the maximization 
of energy production at the lowest 
possible cost. If the public is to 
have adequate energy resources at 
reasonable prices, competition at 
all levels of the petroleum, and 
throughout the energy, industry 
must be reestablished. If it is not, 
the American consumer will be 
continuously victimized—that is, 
he will pay excessive prices and 
suffer through repeated shortages— 
by the petroleum companies’ mono- 
polistic powers. 
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Introducing 
an indispensable 


historical 
resource 


PUBLIC PAPERS OF THE. 
SECRETARIES-GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


Eight volumes edited by 


ANDREW W. CORDIER, WILDER FOOTE 
and MAX HARRELSON 


The Secretaries-General of the 


United Nations have filled a far 


more significant role in interna- 
tional affairs and in the political and 
constitutional life of the United 
Nations than was foreseen in 1945. 
Their public papers—reports, state- 
ments, speeches, diplomatic cor- 


Published thus far: 


respondence, press conferences— 
have become essential source ma- 
terials. These volumes, edited by 
men who worked closely with the 
Secretaries-General, fill a vital 
need by making available in one 
set these key documents in the his- 
tery of the postwar world. 
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NICHOLAS BETHELL. The War that Hit- 
ler Won: The Fall of Poland, Sep- 
tember, 1939. Pp. 472. New York: 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1973. 
$10.00. 


On first sight, the idea seems prepos- 
terous, even with the qualifying sub- 
title. The author believes that “. . . at 
the end of 1939 Hitler could, had he 
wished, have drawn in his horns and 
consolidated his empire, and that in 
this event he could never have been 
defeated by France and Britain. 
... The war of 1939 was won by 
-Hitler” (p. 418). Surely, Hitler being 
Hitler, a man driven by a hybris similar 
to that which possessed Stalin, would 
not have remained satisfied with the 
destruction of Poland? But even if the 
thesis of the book be untenable, Mr. 
Bethell’s elaborate and thorough 
analysis must be taken seriously. In a 
broader, paradoxical sense he is right. 
Germany is divided. Socialism with a 
human face has been brutally sup- 
pressed in Czechoslovakia. Poland’s 
freedom lies buried. And the United 
States, Britain and France have been 
invited to Helsinki to underwrite Sta- 
lin’s conquests. If the victory is not 
exactly Hitler’s, but that of Stalin and 


his successors who learnt from him, it 
is a beautiful revenge. The real losers 
of World War II are not Germany, Italy 
and Japan, but Britain, France and the 
United States. The very same countries 
that lost the “war of 1939.” 

The author has examined the British 
official papers for 1939, which were 
opened for research in 1970, numerous 
already published documents—British, 
German, Italian, and French—the 
memoirs of high and low decision 
makers, secondary Polish and Soviet 
sources; has interviewed, among 
others, Georges Bonnet, the Foreign 
Minister of France at the outbreak of 
the war. The book is not easy to follow 
as,the author leaves the story of the 
courageous but outmanned Poles and 
takes us to witness the innumerable 
and involved diplomatic maneuvers in 
London, Paris, Washington and 
Moscow. He is especially good on the 
intricacies of British politics. It is not a 
pretty book in that the author shows 
that despite treaty obligations neither 
Britain nor France were prepared to go 
to war in the fall of 1939: British 
bombers dropped propaganda leaflets on 
German cities, while French patrols 
probed the no-man’s land between the 
Maginot and the Siegfried lines. But 
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the book is most valuable in document- 
ing the extent of illusions in Britain that 
Hitler or Goering wanted peace ata 
reasonable price. While the Royal Air 
Force was engaged in a “confetti war,” 
the British Foreign Office was receiv- 
ing Goering’s secret emissary in search 
of a fake peace. 

All in all, this is a well-documented 
and vividly written book which pre- 
sents much food for thought, especially 
today. 

l YAROSLAV BILINSKY 

University of Delaware 


BAsıL COLLIER. The Lion and the 
Eagle: British and Anglo-American 
Strategy, 1900-1950. Pp. ix, 499. 
New York: G. P. Putnam, 1972. 
$12.95. 


Mr. Collier, a British official war his- 
torian, has written a very competent, 
readable survey that sets forth the 
policies and events which trace the 
passing of world power to the American 
eagle. It is difficult to dispute the 
author's stated purpose: “not to chal- 
lenge but to supplement accounts by 
students of political, diplomatie, 
economic and social history (p. viii). 

Although I do not perceive a struc- 
tured reasoning for labeling this fine 
account as ending with 1950, perhaps it 
is because he gives but one page to the 
Korean War. 

In retrospect, it seems hard to 
believe the mutual Anglo-American dis- 
trust that gathered around the naval 
Treaty of Washington, but so it was. 
The author, like some other recent 
writers and reviewers of similar books, 
does seem to indicate that Britain often 
offered cautious advice to the United 
States about relationships to Russia, 
and the like. 

In 1944-45, Collier served at 
Eisenhowers headquarters in Ver- 
sailles. Any reader pursuing the 
indexed'references will conclude that 
he does not have a high opinion of 
Eisenhower as leader of the Allied 
thrust. As the book jacket says, despite 
their ultimate victory, British and 
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American strategists seldom agreed upon 
any major point. 

It is good to be reminded that 
Roosevelt described the destroyers- :. 
for-bases deal, “‘not unfairly,” as the 
most important contribution to national ` 
defense since the Louisiana Purchase 
(p. 313). 

Having just read this book, and 
similar good diplomatic and military 
accounts which I applaud highly, some- 
thing happened to me personally: 
There is in all of these a kind of abstrac- 
tion and narrative which makes one 
almost forget that human beings were 
involved, not just leaders but human 
beings. So, in giving reading lists to 
students, maybe it would be wise to 
include books such as William Craig’s 
Enemy at the Gates: The Battle for 
Stalingrad. 

RICHARD H. HEINDEL 

Pennsylvania State University 

Middletown 


WILLIAM R. KINTNER and ROBERT L. 
PFALTZGRAFF, JR., eds. Implications 
jor Arms Control in the 1970s. Pp. ix, 
447, Pittsburgh, Pa.: University of 
Pittsburgh Press, 1973. $11.95. 


ELIZABETH YOUNG. A Farewell to Arms 
Control? Pp. 256. Baltimore, Md.: 
Penguin, 1972. $2.25. Paperbound. 


Contemporary attempts to control 
nuclear weapons have been concen- 
trated on limiting the number of 
countries that develop and deploy such 
weapons and on restricting the efforts 
of those countries that already have 
them—particularly those that have such 
weapons in sophisticated form and sub- 
stantial numbers—to perfect them 
further, to increase their numbers and 
to deploy them in out of the way places. 
During the past fifteen years these 
attempts have been pursued through 
virtually continual negotiations in vari- 
ous forums. These negotiations have 
produced several agreements: the An- 
tarctica Treaty, 1959; the Limited Test 
Ban Treaty, 1963; the Outer Space 
Treaty, 1967; the Treaty of Tateloloco, 
1967, prohibiting nuclear weapons in 
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Latin America; the Nuclear Non- 
Proliferation Treaty, 1968, and the 
Seabeds Arms Control Treaty, 1970. 
' Now the negotiations seem to have 
reached a crucial juncture, for the 
issues apparently at stake affect much 
more directly than ever before the 
military policies and postures of the 
Soviet Union and the United States, 
and how these issues are settled may 
well seriously affect whether or not 
states such as India, Israel and 
Japan—that could, but have not yet, 
developed nuclear weapons—continue 
to eschew that option. The Strategic 
Arms Limitations Talks (SALT) and the 
associated summitry, occupy center 
stage in this diplomatic process, but the 
negotiations are also being pursued in 
other forums. These two books are 
intended to illuminate present negotia- 
tions. 

Young’s book is intended for a wide 
audience. It is largely a synthetic 
chronological account of: the policies 
concerning the proliferation of nuclear 
weapons pursued by the United States 
and the Soviet Union, the reasons why 
the United Kingdom, France and China 
chose to develop their own nuclear 
capacities, and the arms control 
negotiations during the sixties. A 
central. thesis of the book is that 
“horizontal proliferation”—the spread 
of nuclear weapons to new coun- 
tries—and “verticle proliferation”—the 
nuclear arms race among the two super- 
powers—are interrelated and that prog- 
ress in controlling the latter is essential 
to success in controlling the former. In 
this sense, it is a tract in support of Arti- 
cle VI of the Non-proliferation Treaty, 
which pledged the nuclear powers to 
seek to limit their nuclear arms race. 

Kintner and Pfaltzgraff's book will be 
read primarily by specialists in the 
academic arms control community. It is 
an outgrowth of the Fifth International 
Arms Control Symposium, which was 
held in October, 1971. Versions of 
papers that were presented there, deal- 
ing with such topics as the interests 
that the Soviet Union and the United 
States might have in SALT and the way 
in which the talks and their outcome 
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might affect the policies of other states 
and the nature and structure of interna- 
tional politics broadly, are published in 
the book along with summaries of the 
symposium discussions. The papers, 
several of which are of high quality, are 
in general analytical, speculative—es- 
pecially with respect to motives—and 
technical. The summaries unfortunately 
tend frequently to be repetitious. 

In certain respects both books have 
become dated because of the relatively 
rapid pace of the SALT and the 
Brezhnev-Nixon accords. Both volumes 
were largely completed before the first 
agreements were signed in May, 1972. 
Young added an optimistic postscript, 
and Kintner and Pfaltzgraff prepared an 
analysis of these agreements, which 
stands as the concluding chapter. 
Neither book has been edited in the 
light of the accords. Consequently, 
each includes speculations, especially 
about Soviet motives, that now seem 
either pointless or misguided. These 
speculations, though, serve the useful 
purpose of reminding readers of the 
uncertainties with which decision 
makers must deal. 

Both books still contain much that is 
useful. Young’s account of the forces 
that motivated the United Kingdom, 
France and China to develop their own 
nuclear arsenals, and the analyses in 
the Kintner and Pfaltzgraff volume of 
the policy debate on acquiring an inde- 
pendent nuclear capability in Israel 
and India (by George H. Quester) and 
in Japan (by Takeshi Muramatsu) give 
helpful insights into issues relevant to 
limiting the number of countries with 
their own nuclear weapons. Throughout 
the latter book there is considerable 
debate about the consequences of hori- 
zontal proliferation; debate which 
makes it clear that academic arms con- 
trol specialists are not uniformly 
opposed to at least a limited expansion 
of the number of nuclear powers. 

Partly because of the pace of events 
in SALT, the books are less useful in 
dealing with the policies of the Soviet 
Union and the United States. Thomas 
W. Wolfe’s chapter in the Kintner and 
Pfaltzgraff volume is a good short sum- 
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mary of his views on the Soviet 
situation, and the whole book gives a 
sense—though not a complete 
indication—of the range of opinions in 
the United States about what American 
policies should be. Both books, even in 
the discrepencies between them about 
numbers of weapons in the two super- 
powers’ arsenals, signal some of the 
complexities involved in trying to 
frame legal agreements in SALT. 
Neither contains helpful suggestions on 
this score, and in this respect the 
impression is left that, in contrast to the 
situation that prevailed in the late 
fifties and early sixties, specialists out- 
side government are no longer way in 
the intellectual lead of those with offi- 
cial responsibilities. 
HAROLD K. JACOBSON . 
Department of Political Science 
The University of Michigan 


ROBERT F. RANDLE. The Origins of 
Peace: A Study of Peacemaking and 
the Structure of Peace Settlements. 
Pp. 550. New York: The Free Press, 
1973. $12.95. 


Readers of The Annals, which 
devoted one of the issues three years 
ago to the question of “How Wars End” 
under the special editorship of William 
T. R. Fox, could not have failed to won- 
der how such an important question as 
the termination of war should have 
received so little attention in the past 
by the students of war and peace. Com- 
ing out especially in the midst of 
mounting frustrations over an 
unpopular war in Vietnam, which 
seemed to be helplessly dragging its 
bloody feet as if not knowing how to 
end itself, no subject matter could have 
been more appropriate or better timed 
than what the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science chose for 
the November 1970 issue of its Annals. 
It was hoped then that this was indica- 
tive of an end to a long neglect by the 
scholarly community on the questions 
of, as Professor Fox put it, “what makes 
wars end (‘the causes of peace’) and 
what keeps wars from ending (‘the con- 
ditions of war’).” 
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It is not, of course, that the impor- 
tance of the problems of ending war has 
never been recognized before. Every 
college student familiar with European 
history knows, for example, that the last 
five to eight of the thirty years of war 
preceding the Peace of Westphalia 
were fought largely because of the 
failure by the belligerent parties to 
agree on the issues of protocols and 
conference procedures. However, as 
the European monarchs learned to 
overcome some ceremonial obstacles to 
peace conference in the succeeding 
Congresses—two years for the Utrecht 
and fourteen months for the Vienna 
—the subsequent wars of nations in 
arms tended to dispel any notion of 
quitting in the middle. What appeared 
to be a fight to the finish war by total 
means then ended usually as the victors 
dictated the terms of peace upon the 
vanquished. But with the coming of an 
era of protracted war of limited or 
unconventional character, which seems 
to be so costly and yet unwinnable, the 
question of termination has become in 
essence the central issue of war. 

Most scholarly works on the prob- 
lems of war and peace, however, have 
largely dealt in the past with the ques- 
tions of how and why wars start and 
how to keep peace—the causes of war 
and the conditions of peace—or of how 
to win a war once it started—the 
strategy of war. The publication of The 
Origins of Peace, written by Robert F. 
Randle, an assistant professor of Politi- 
cal Science and a research associate of 
the Institute of War and Peace Studies 
at Columbia University, therefore, must 
be regarded as a particularly welcome 
event in the search for the knowledge 
of the phenomena of war and peace. An 
extensive work of meticulous scholar- 
ship based on his painstaking collection 
of some five hundred wars from 1500 to 
1971, this is a book of considerable 
value which affords us for the first time 
a comprehensive view of, as the author 
himself describes it, “what happened 
during peace efforts of the past and 
what could happen in hypothetical 
situations of the future.” In the book, 
Professor Randle applies what he calls 
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the “structural criteria” in classifying 
all wars—and their settlements—into 
five essential types: “Simple External 
War,” when it is a war between two 
sovereign states; “Complex External 
War,” if one or both sides have alliance 
partner(s); “Simple Internal War,” 
when it involves only two factions 
within a sovereign state; “Complex 
Internal War,” if one or both sides to 
an internal war are allied with or sup- 
ported’ by outside power(s) and “Mul- 
tilateral Wars,” when many states are 
involved or when one or more internal 
wars are fought in the context of a com- 
plicated array of alliances of states and 
factions. The contents of peace settle- 
ment in its three phases—namely, the 
preliminary, military, and political 
phases—are then analyzed in terms of 
the “factors influencing peace 
negotiations,” which the author iden- 
tifies, in addition to the “state system” 
and the type of war itself, as (1) military 
situation, (2) war aims of the parties, (3) 
coalition relations, (4) domestic condi- 
tions of the parties, (5) war-oriented 
actors, and (6) other actors in state 
system. 

Beyond the obvious usefulness of a 
book which gives us a wealth of infor- 
mation about the past peace settle- 
ments from 1500 to the present time 
and in spite of an impressive 
framework of inquiry, carefully con- 
structed to capture the structure of such 

settlements, the significance of Profes- 
` sor Randle’s contribution to our under- 
standing of war termination—or 
peacemaking—seems to be rather 
limited, for the book does not go 
beneath the structure of peace settle- 
ments to probe such forces and condi- 
tions as may determine the duration 
and termination of war. As such, the 
book says very little indeed about more 
important but difficult questions of war 
termination: “What makes wars end 
and what keeps them from ending?” In 
fact, Professor Randle’s singular 
emphasis on the “structural criteria” of 
war, which do not differentiate histori- 
cal periods or such other functional 
characteristics as the extent of war in 
objectives and means—‘‘total’’ or 
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“limited’”—the nature of conflict— 
“ideological-revolutionary” or “power- 
political’—and the modes of tactics 
and strategy—‘“conventional” or “un- 
conventional”—tends to divert our 
attention from the problems and issues 
of war termination unique to the post- 
World War II era. Within the limits 
thus imposed by the author, which he 
frankly admits in the preface, The 
Origins of Peace, though somewhat 
misleading as title, is a valuable book 
and will remain so for a long time. 
SuNG Ho KIM 

Department of Government 

Ohio University 

Athens 


AFRICA, LATIN AMERICA AND THE 
MIDDLE EAST 


ELAINE BALDWIN. Differentiation and ~ 
Cooperation in an Israeli Veteran 
Moshav. Pp. xxvi, 240. New York: 
Humanities Press, 1972. $11.75. 


NORMAN L. ZUCKER. The Coming Crisis 
in Israel: Private Faith and Public 
Policy. Pp. xiv, 282. Cambridge, 
Mass.: MIT Press, 1973. $10.00. 


These two additions to the increas- 
ingly rich literature on Israeli society 
each fill significant lacunae. Studies on 
Israeli rural settlement have concen- 
trated on the kibbutz, and on the 
smallholders’ cooperative (moshav) to 
the extent post-1948 immigrants were 
administratively settled there. Bald- 
wins study is the first full-scale 
scholarly approach, in English, to a vet- 
eran moshav, founded by ideologically 
committed volunteers. The Zucker 
book, one of several recent scholarly 
accounts of the simmering Kulturkampf 
in Israel, is a comprehensive study with 
special qualities of its own. Both books 
focus on important areas of strain and 
change in a highly experimental 
society. 

Elaine Baldwin’s case study, unlike 
most investigations of various aspects of 
Israeli society, is written without con- 
stant reference to a crisis afflicting her 
subject, even though such an approach 
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would not be unjustified. The veteran 
moshav, no less than the commune, 
was committed to an agrarian-socialist 
egalitarianism; and it expressed in its 
organizational commitment a move- 
ment solidarity as great as that of the 
communes, notwithstanding the near- 
anarchist pluralism and ideological 
individualism of its founders. Baldwin 
now demonstrates how egalitarianism 
and mutuality are yielding to differen- 
tiation and opposed economic interests; 
how relations with government 
agencies are decisively reducing 
reliance on central institutions of the 
moshav movement, and, in passing, 
how the very structure of inheritance of 
family homesteads is helping to move 
young people off these farms. Such 
symptoms, in a kibbutz, would be 
unfailingly interpreted as critical. 

One reason for Baldwin’s calm 
approach to these developments may 
be her anthropological, rather than 
political, structural-functionalism; 
another is possibly the fact that 
moshavim have always varied individu- 
ally more than kibbutzim and con- 
formed less to movement patterns. But 
the main observation repeatedly 
stressed by Baldwin, which decisively 
undercuts a diagnosis of critical danger 
to the moshav’s survival, is that, amid 
all changes and divisions, the opposing 
sides each appeal to a common set of 
values—differently interpreted and 
selectively cited—each identify strongly 
with the singular moshav tradition, and 
each apply informal methods of social 
control—gossip, personal ties, and so 
forth—and eschew as long as possible 
formal sanctions against recalcitrants, in 
order to gain their point. The same 
observations could, of course,. be made 
about kibbutzim, indicating that both 
forms of pre-1948 Israeli agrarian- 
socialism still function as true com- 
munities. i 

Zucker’s study of Israeli church-state 
issues and what he calls “theopolitics” 
is entitled The Coming Crisis, but he 
too comes to a much more modest con- 
clusion. He closes his discussion with 
the remark that “issues that appear to 
have been settled . . . [for example] 
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the relationship between Judaism and 


‘Israeli nationalism, or of civil marriage 


and divorce, and of conversion to 
Judaism are certain to inflame either 
secularists or religionists, leaving both 
dissatisfied. But the political system 
will remain viable, and a Kulturkampf 
will be postponed, no small 
achievement.” This judgment seems 
well-founded, in spite of perennial 
cabinet crises, public agitation and 
extremist confrontations over these 
questions, which constitute major open, 
problematic issues concerning the basic 
consensus and institutions of Israeli 
society. 

Zucker’s account of his subject has 
the combined scholarly and informa- 
tional virtues of a well-researched, 
well-formulated encyclopedic mono- 
graph. He presents a clear, comprehen- 
sive narrative of the political history of 
Israeli “theopolitics,” using both topi- 
cal and chronological approaches. He 
simplifies complex issues with 
informed and balanced judgment, only 
rarely succumbing to misleading 
ambiguity. He supplies necessary glos- 
sarial and other background material, at 
the first mention of every unfamiliar 
theme, in convenient, generously 
explicit notes and appendices, without 
disturbing the direct clarity of his 
exposition. There are, of course, com- 
plexities and analytic problems which 
are skimmed over lightly; the political 
position is too easily disposed of too 
frequently by referring to the need for 
religious party support in governmental 
coalitions. As an introduction to the 
record and issues of religious-secular 
politics in Israel, this is a remarkably 
comprehensive, concise, accessible and 
reliable discussion. 

BEN HALPERN 

Brandeis Waltham University 

Massachusetts 


ROBERT CONRAD. The Destruction of 
Brazilian Slavery, 1850-1888. Pp. xx, 
344. Berkeley, Cal.: University of 
California Press, 1972. $14.50. 


Like Leslie Bethell’s exhaustive 
account of Britain’s role in the abolition 
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of the slave trade to Brazil and other 
recent inquiries, this carefully 
documented study materially reduces 
the lack of detailed historical inves- 
tigation, a lack which I felt so much 
upon beginning research in Brazil, in a 
related field, many years ago. An exten- 
sive literature from United States, 
Brazilian and British libraries and 
archives have been sifted, and the 
results are presented in clear, systematic 
form. 

The author pays preliminary atten- 
tion to the suppression of the African 
slave trade and the subsequent inter- 
provincial traffic, its regional character 
and eventual extinction. He indicates 
the demographic, economic, structural 
and attitudinal circumstances just pre- 
vious to the abolition movement, and 
some of the circumstances in 
Brazil—with reference to slavery and 
its disappearance—contrasting them to 
those of the United States. The story is 
told of the beginnings, gradual 
development and eventual success of 
abolitionist activities. It covers polemic 
journalism, public meetings and agita- 
tion for laws limiting or abolishing 
slavery; the role, aims and personal 
characteristics of the more prominent 
figures in this movement—some of 
whom advocated not only abolition 
but also popular education; broader 
participation in the political process 
and change in the land-holding system; 
resistance to abolition on grounds of 
agricultural, national or security 
interests; the proposal, passage and 
effects of the Rio Branco Law of 
1871—which freed children born to 
slave mothers—and of the Saraiva- 
Cotegipe Law of 1885—which liberated 
the elderly. The influence of a number 
of factors upon abolition are examined: 
demographic change; the Paraguayan 
War; anti-slavery sentiment in Europe 
and America; the end of slavery in the 
Spanish, Dutch and French colonies of 
the New World; the United States Civil 
War; the shift in attitudes on the part 
of coffee planters in the southern states 
and the gradual substitution of immi- 
grant labor for slave labor. That the cof- 
fee planters of northern and western 
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São Paulo “were in the vanguard of 
opposition to slavery,” a hypothesis 
sometimes advanced in Brazil, is 
denied (pp. xv, 171, 239ff.). 

A more precise title would have been 
The Abolition Movement in Brazil, for 
this is a study of just that. Perhaps no 
one can describe and analyze all of any 
historical process. Consequently, he 
must choose and, as Sumner taught us 
long ago, there are fashions in ideas 
and points of view, just as in dress and 
facial adornment. It is fashionable 
today among some intellectuals, in both 
this country and Brazil, to take a con- 
flict view of history and also to 
emphasize the political and the 
economic over other social processes. 
Thus, an otherwise quite perceptive 
author is led by the preconceptions of 
his peers and time—largely unwit- 
tingly, I suspect—to limit the choice of 
authors to be taken seriously (p. 24n), 
of illustrations for his book and even, 
sometimes, of the evidence itself. 

One gets a rather clear picture of the 
economic forces that favored abolition 
or temporarily obstructed it, as well as 
of legal processes and of polemicists 
and their propaganda, all of which are 
of course part of the picture. However, 
one misses any particular attention to 
those personal, familial and godparent 
relations which are so significant in the 
culture under investigation; as signifi- 
cant—if not more so at times and as far 
as basic processes are concerned—as 
the political and the propagandistic. 
Unemphasized is the fact that the “strug- 
gle for consistency” in the Brazilian 
mores regarding slavery went on inside 
each local community, where it could 
have in its favor the intimate and per- 
sonal relations of individuals who not 
only lived in close proximity but often 
were bound together by ties of family, 
friendship and religion. The tradition 
in Brazil of personal and familial man- 
umission is given little more than inci- 
dental attention, although the author is 
aware of the role of tradition in human 
affairs (p. xv), and, according to figures 
which he himself provides (p. 283), the 
free colored, as early as 1798—or half 
a century before the abolition move- 
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ment began—-were more than one in 
five of the colored population. Likewise 
with the meaning of “slave” or 
“slavery” in Portuguese tradition, as 
inherited from the Moors. Also in keep- 
ing with the fashion of the times, 
altruistic and religious motivation, as 
well as the role of human sentiments, 
are undervalued. 

In 1852, a British observer in Per- 
nambuco predicted the destruction of 
slavery in Brazil and the United States 
some day, “but in both countries only 
by force of arms” (p. 28), a conviction 
similar to that of Cotegipe (p. 67). The 
United States did experience a bitter 
and a tragic Civil War; but not Brazil. 
Why? This significant question is not 
answered in the acount, nor can it be, 
perhaps, under the limited perspective. 

Specialists in the field will be 
interested to know that the author is 
now engaged on a much-needed study 
of the character of Brazilian slavery. It 
is to be hoped that he will make due 
allowance for the fact that, with obvious 
exceptions, pamphleteers, advocacy 
journalists, orators and other propagan- 
dists of colonial and imperial 
Brazil—usually bent on impressing 
rather than informing, and with a par- 
tially Arabic cultural background 
—-tended to be quite facile in expres- 
sion and often given to exaggeration. 
The perceptive observer, Robert E. 
Park, once noted that many reports of 
cruelties committed upon slaves in 
Brazil date from the abolition campaign 
and undoubtedly reflect the fervor and 
the agitation of that movement, those 
cases which did occur being so ably 
employed by polemicists that they 
probably have left behind in the 
Brazilian mind of today exaggerated 
notions. 

There are numerous plates, princi- 
pally from Debret’s famous work; 
photographs of leading protagonists in 
the abolition drama; a map, locating the 
principal areas of sugar and coffee pro- 
duction; twenty-six tables and six 
charts. Appended are statistical data 
from the slave epoch, translations of the 
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Rio Branco and Saraiva-Cotegipe Laws, 
and a rather extensive bibliography. 
DONALD PIERSON 
Bloomington 
Indiana 


DANIEL H. LEVINE. Conflict and Politi- 
cal Change in Venezuela. Pp. xiii, 
285. Princeton, N.f.: Princeton 
University Press, 1973, $13.00. 


Despite a history of military dictator- 
ship and the lack of democratic roots or 
traditions, Venezuela has built “one of 
the few effective, competitive, demo- 
cratic political orders in Latin America” 
(p. 3). Mr. Levine’s principal objective is 
to explain why the political system has 
changed as it has and how the system 
has learned to manage conflicts. Two 
detailed case studies are utilized to 
answer those questions: one deals with 
the political role of the Catholic 
Church, primarily with respect to a con- 
troversy over public and private 
education, and the other assesses the 
role of students in the political process. 

According to the author, modern 
Venezuelan history began in 1935 with 
the death of long-time dictator Juan 
Vincente Gomez. At that time, the 
nation was characterized by a popula- 
tion without strong ideological ties and 
with very little political experience— 
a population that was ready to be 
organized. Led at first by student 
groups, political parties formed and 
moved to fill the organizational vacuum 
that existed. The inevitable clashes be- 
tween vested interests developed into 
direct and detrimental confronta- 
tions. Mr. Levine, illustrating his case 
with the attempt of the Catholic Church 
to maintain control over private educa- 
tion, argues that the conflict was espe- 
cially damaging because of the wide- 
spread failure to recognize and isolate 
the question of an organization’s politi- 
cal legitimacy. As a result of this early 
experience, rules of conflict developed 
that afforded mutual guarantees among 
political opponents. The acquired ability 
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to compromise has reduced the possibili- 
ties for serious disruption in the future. 

While the book is well written and 
the author does demonstrate a familiar- 
ity with recent literature, his choice of 
cases to study is puzzling. There must 
have been groups and issues that were 
both more important to Venezuela’s 
political development and relevant to 
the theory that he develops. The 
influence of petroleum and of other 
economic factors, for example, was 
essentially ignored. 

Also, the theoretical structure of the 
study could have been improved with 
a better description of the interview 
process. Although the interviews are 
crucial to the research, there is no 
explanation of how the respondents 
were selected, what the interviews 
were intended to show, or how they 
were conducted. 

While the reader with a general 
knowledge of Latin America can 
benefit from the book, it will be of par- 
ticular value to those readers with an 
interest in the role of the Church or of 
the student movement in political 
activities, especially'to the specialist 
who is studying similar groups in other 
countries. 

FRED MILLER 

Oregon State Highway Division 

Salem 


ROBERT JONES SHAFER. Mexican Busi- 
ness Organizations: History and 
Analysis. Pp. xi, 397. Syracuse, N.Y.: 
Syracuse University Press, 1973. 
$15.00. 


Robert Jones's new book describes the 
modern structure and activities of the 
major Mexican business associations, 
such as the Confederation of Chambers 
of Industry, Confederation of Chambers 
of Commerce, Mexican Employers 
Confederation, National Chamber of 
Manufacturing Industry, Mexican Ban- 
kers Association and others. For over 
three decades, Mexico has achieved 
notable success in promoting a steady 
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increase in the gross national product, 
accompanied by a considerable expan- 
sion of modern industry and economic 
infrastructure. Through chapters cover- 
ing historical background, organiza- 
tional forms, doctrines and programs, 
and relationships between business 
and government, Professor Jones 
stresses the importance of the business 
interest associations in aiding this 
economic growth. Business associa- 
tions, he concludes, have helped foster 
a work ethic, created attitudes favorable 
to change and promoted the use of pro- 
ductive standards and techniques. The 
author emphasizes that business 
associations have a historical continuity 
dating back to the Porfirian period 
(1876-1911), and that, whatever the 
character of the political climate, their 
growth has been steady since the 
1910-1917 revolution. Cooperation 
between business and government has 
been an essential part of their develop- 
ment and has become more systematic 
over the last quarter century, in terms 
of both ideology and institutions. 

One of the expressed purposes of this 
book is to aid the work of further 
research in this field. The sources that 
Jones used include a wide range of 
publications of business associations, 
archival material from the general 
assemblies of some of the associations, 
interviews with over one hundred per- 
sons, periodicals and government pub- 
lications. Compiling this source mater- 
ial and creating from it an orderly 
description of business associations and 
their activities should be of consider- 
able help to other scholars. 

The subtitle of the work, History and‘ 
Analysis, is unfortunately unjustified. 
Historical background is highly limited 
in scope and marred by enormous 
ommissions, such as any real examina- 
tion of manufacturing before the 
revolution, or of the role of business 
interests in the revolution itself. In 
attempting to cover too broad a time 
span, Professor Jones does not give 
enough depth to the subjects he treats. 
Short chronological narrative needs to 
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be amplified into concepts of historical 
process by which to examine the 
influence of business in Mexican 
society, past and present. How has the 
development of business associations 
related to changes in the structure of 
modern corporations? Who are the 
members of the political and business 
elites who have been able to cooperate 
together for mutual benefit? This is a 
volume that does not ask enough ques- 
tions, but it does put forth information 
that should help many others raise and 
answer questions. 
ARTHUR SCHMIDT 

Department of History 

Temple University 

Philadelphia 


WILLIAM B. QUANDT, FUAD JABBER and 
ANN MosELy Lesch. The Politics of 
Palestinian Nationalism. Pp. ix, 234. 
Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1973. $6.95. 


Davip Pryce-Jones. The Face of 
Defeat: Palestinian Refugees and 
Guerrillas. Pp. 179. New York: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, 1972. $5.95. 


These two works, the first by three 
political scientists and the second by a 
journalist, deal with essentially the 
same subject: the Palestinian political 
movement. In the first book, the 
authors characterize the Palestinian 
movement as having a distinct national- 
ist character. Its antecedents during the 
mandate period (1920-1947) are dis- 
cussed in the first part by Lesch, its na- 
ture and political dynamics from the par- 
tition of Palestine to the Six Day War 
(1947-1967) are analyzed by Quandt, 
and finally its setting in inter-Arab poli- 
tics after 1967 is dealt with by Jabber. 

While Mr. Pryce-Jones, author of the 
second book, maintains that the Pales- 
tinian movement has been negative in 
character, resulting in the main from 
the flow of refugees since the first 
Palestine war of 1948, the authors of 
the first book take a different position. 
They maintain that the objective of the 
movement was not only to recover lost 
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territory but to establish in Palestine a 
state whose language and culture 
would be essentially Arabic, although 
other groups would not be denied their 
cultural identity. 

The Palestinian nationalist move- 
ment has passed through three distinct 
stages. First, it took the form of a nega- 
tive movement before World War II, 
because it opposed both the British 
mandate and Jewish immigration with- 
out the ability to construct a regime 
which might supersede or replace the 
British administration when the man- 
date came to an end. Secondly, it was 
identified with the pan-Arab movement 
from the establishment of Israel to the 
Six Day War and sought by the achieve- 
ment of Arab unity to establish in 
Palestine an Arab state. In this process, 
Palestinian politics were largely 
influenced by the strains and stresses of 
inter-Arab politics. Thirdly, it assumed 
an ideological outlook after the Six Day 
War by putting forth the recovery of 
Palestine as the primary objective of 
Arab nationalism, and its leaders 
embarked on a struggle which brought 
them into conflict with the leaders of 
other countries. 

Mr. Pryce-Jones’s book, stressing 
mainly the refugee problem, deals 
mainly with the last stage. He views 
Palestinian politics as a continuing proc- 
ess of frustration, because it seeks to 
oppose Israel rather than to seek an 
alternative solution. The authors of the 
first book, on the other hand, take it for 


- granted that the Palestinian movement 


was and still is a nationalist movement, 
although the reader is often left to 
guess whether by Palestinian national- 
ism they mean something identical 
with Arab nationalism—namely, pan- 
Arabism—or something distinctly local 
or parochial in nature which may run 
contrary to pan-Arabian. While Pryce- 
Jones writes with sympathy for Israel, 
the authors of the first book have tried 
to view Arab-Israeli relations dispas- 
sionately. Dr. Lesch, the author of the 
first essay, is perhaps the most objec- 
tive of the three; Dr. Quandt and Mr. 
Jabber—the latter is an Arab—write with 
reproach about Palestinian politics, but 
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not without sympathy about their pres- 
ent plight. 

The two books are valuable additions 
to an increasing number of works 
which illuminate our understanding of 
contemporary Arab politics. 

MAJID KHADDURI 

School of Advanced International 

Studies 
The Johns Hopkins University 


MaD KHADDURI. Arab Contem- 
poraries: The Role of Personalities in 
Politics. Pp. x, 255. Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins University Press, 
1973. $8.95. 


This volume consists of eleven brief 
essays dealing with the careers and per- 
sonalities of Arab leaders selected to 
represent three leadership types—. 
traditional, realistic and ideological. In 
addition, the subjects are divided 
according to their career pat- 
terns—military, professional politician, 
and intellectual—thereby creating a 
three-by-three typology. The question 


upon which the author focuses is. 


whether the characteristics of the 
individual or the circumstances in 
which he finds himself are more deci- 
sive in determining his political suc- 
cess or failure. Although this is a stand- 
ard question in history and in the 
social sciences and has been the sub- 
ject of intensive theoretical and sub- 
stantive inquiry in comparative politics 
and foreign policy, it is a particularly 
interesting one to ask about an econom- 
ically and politically underdeveloped 
region in which institutions remain in 
flux and in which the impact of volatile 
and charismatic leaders is clear and 
continuing. 

Over all, however, the work promises 
more than it delivers. The biographical 
essays themselves are uneven. On the 
one hand, those portraying Nuri al- 
Sa'id of Iraq and Habib Bouguiba of 
Tunisia are first-rate. In contrast, those 
of Nasir and the Mufti of Jerusalem 
seem curiously unreal and bloodless 
and show little appreciation of the 
impact of the great events in which 
these leaders played critical roles. 
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Perhaps any effort to deal with such a 
subject as the political leadership in 
countries ranging from Tunisia to Syria, 
over the sweep of more than half a cen- 
tury, would be too demanding for any 
man. In this case at any rate, the treat- 
ment is thin and unsystematic. 

Secondly, the author indulges in 
vague and unscientific generalizations. 
He argues, for instance, that Nasir, “as 
a native Egyptian who grew up ina 
social environment sensitive to 
deprivation,” was bound to “voice his 
countrymen’s grievances against social 
fetters . . . and to seek national free- 
dom from foreign rule...” (p. 45). 
Was this true of all native Egyptians 
who grew up in such an environment? 
Of Khalid Bakdash, he writes “From 
his youth [he ] possessed charm, native 
intelligence, and vigor—qualities that 
would enable any young man to make 
his way in society and overcome depri- 
vation and a humble background” (p. 
156). Such assertions, with which the 
book abounds, are more suitable for 
political fiction than for rigorous social 
science. 

Finally, Professor Khadduri’s conclu- 
sion is cautious, though not particularly 
enlightening. He declares that “it is the 
confluence of the man’s requisite qualifi- 
cations with the right circumstances” (p. 
228) that determine his success in poli- 
tics. Terms like “requisite” and “right,” 
however, are sufficiently vague to pre- 
vent his conclusion from having much 
impact. 

In conclusion, the book’s scope is too ` 
broad, its methodology is weak, and its 
evidence is highly selective. 

RICHARD W. MANSBACH 

Rutgers University 

New Bruswick 

New Jersey 


JOHN STONE. Colonist or Uitlander? A 
Study of the British Immigrant in 
South Africa. Pp. 313. Oxford, Eng- 
land: Clarendon, 1973. $5.00. 


Ian Hogbin, in a review for the journal 
Oceania of December 1972, so exactly 
reflected my own position in respect of 
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. Dr. Stone’s book that I cannot resist 
quoting his words. 


It is not a normal practice of mine to review 
works that include my name among the ac- 
knowledgements, but the present book is so 
important that I am pleased to have the 
opportunity to urge everyone to secure a 
copy as soon as may be. The argument is 
persuasive, the setting out straightforward, 
and the writing clear and concise. 


But an important additional reason 
for my own decision stems from the 
delay in the appearance of other 
reviews of Professor Stone’s distin- 
guished study, especially in Britain. 
Although a work of critical scholarship, 
published by the Clarendon Press, it is 
almost as if the detailed facts and 
figures which he supplies in his cool 
and professional analysis have caused 
embarrassment. The most awkward 
fact, very simply and clearly revealed 
in a statistical appendix (pp. 276-7) is 
that, far from British migration to South 
Africa having decreased after the mas- 
sacre at Sharpeville (1960), after the 
adoption of a Republican constitution 
(1961), and after South Affica’s with- 
drawal from the Commonwealth of 
Nations (1961), it rose substantially in 
1962, even more substantially in 1963 
and sustained itself thereafter at an 
exceptionally high level for each of the 
years for which figures were available, 
up to and including 1970. 

In a perceptive and witty article in 
New Society some years before his 
book appeared John Stone, himself an 
Englishman presently teaching at 
Columbia University, New York, 
pointed to the seeming paradox that, 
while many Britons were protesting 
strongly against apartheid at the front 
entrance to South Africa House in 


Trafalgar Square, London, many of 


their fellows were quietly busy around 
the corner completing formalities for 
emigration from Britain to South Africa. 

Dr. Stone’s evidence leaves no doubt 
as to the overwhelming significance of 
economic factors in leading to the deci- 
sion to move from Britain to South 
Africa. For the immigrants arrived in 
South Africa “the assimilation of the 
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race attitudes and stereotypes of the 
host society has been; in all but a 
minority of cases, rapid, and accom- 
plished with apparent ease.” 

It is simple enough to list conclu- 
sions such as the above, but is is more 
important to urge the reader to study 
the book itself and, in particular, to 
examine the whole context of the 
enquiry, the quality of the evidence 
and the methods and sources employed 
in the research and analysis. Excep- 
tional initiative was shown. In addition 
to securing the full cooperation of the 
principal agency in Britain for emigra- 
tion to South Africa, gaining confiden- 
tial access to essential documents never 
previously used, Professor Stone made 
a point of traveling with migrants, and 
in the four major industrial areas of 
South Africa he closely interviewed 514 
adult British immigrants, a sample 
which was stratified according to seven 
“length of residence” categories. 
Besides this invaluable social survey 
material, the book contains a most 
impressive analysis of the relevant his- 


. torical background spanning some 150 


years, as well as a skillful, concise and 
confident introductory section on 
appropriate theories concerning emi- 
gration as: a sociological process, race 
relations and sociological theory, and 
comparative intergroup relations. 

The whole work—including the 
appendices which explain methods, 
and supply much other significant and 
helpful information—is logically and 
attractively presented. There is 
meticulous citing of evidence through- 


out the volume. An unusually good and 


complete select bibliography rounds off 
a distinguished and timely contribution 
to knowledge. 
KENNETH KIRKWOOD 
St. Antony’s College 

Oxford 

England 


ANTON BEBLER. Military Rule in Africa: 
Dahomey, Ghana, Sierra Leone and 
Mali. Pp. xiv, 267. New York: 
Praeger, 1973. $17.50. 


A curious imbalance exists in the liter- 
ature on civil-military relations. Liter- 
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ally scores of books have examined the 
whys and wherefores of coups d'etat. 
Only a handful of studies have been 
published, by contrast, on the effects 
rather than the causes of military inter- 
vention. As a consequence, there is 
more moralizing or wishful thinking 
about officers in politics than there is 
convincing data. Key questions remain 
unanswered, since information remains 
skimpy. For example, does rule by 
members of the armed forces help 
create stable, effective political institu- 
tions, or is its upshot increased political 
instability? Are officers capable of 
encouraging economic growth, or will 
they skew government expenditures 
toward nonproductive military ends? 
Bebler poses such questions after 
sketching nine coups that affected 
Dahomey, Ghana, Mali and Sierra 
Leone between late 1965 and mid- 
1969. Such an inductive approach has 
certain advantages: the author can 
launch directly into the seizures of con- 
trol and the tumblings of junta mem- 
bers over political and social issues, 
leaving broader theorizing aside for the 
nonce. But one disadvantage is a pell- 
mell torrent of facts without intercon- 
nections. Capsule histories constitute 


the first half of the book. I found these, . 


unfortunately, too brief. For example, 
the October 1963 seizure of power by 
Colonel Soglo of Dahomey merits only 
two ‘sentences; Bebler asserts the army 
“was dragged to power,” an assertion 
that requires more extended discussion 
of regional, ethnic, and trade union ten- 
sions than the author can provide. The 
second half of Military Rule in Africa 
is divided into three broad areas, the 
interrelationship between military 
intervention and the sociopolitical 
environment, the impact of this envi- 
ronment on the military and the impact 
of the military's rule on the polity. The 
chapters tend to ramble, but lead to 
sound and well-supported conclusions. 

On the basis of his careful research, 
Bebler can document many facets of 
the “common wisdom” shared by stu- 
dents of the African military. Rule by 
the armed forces negatively affects 
their internal cohesion, but increases 
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their portion of the national budget; 
military rule probably retards the solu- 
tion of social problems; the strongest 
motive for intervention comes from pro- 
tection of personal and corporate inter- 
ests. Bebler also notes that military rule 
enhances the autonomy of the bureau- 
cracy, through and with which officers 
govern; his four sub-Saharan states 
were thus not military oligarchies, but 
what may be termed military-civilian 
coalitions. l 

Military Rule in Africa lacks the jour- 
nalistic flair and ideological provoca- 
tions of Ruth First, Power in Africa and 
the theoretical sophistication of Robin 
Luckham, The Nigerian Military. As a 
student of a neglected subject, how- 
ever, Bebler has published a satisfying 
study that calls for extension. The 
observations of the concluding chapters 
of his book could be developed into a 
model of military regimes, and applied 
to other states—Nigeria, Togo or Upper 
Volta in West Africa and a score or 
more of countries elsewhere in the 
world. Babler did not set out to develop 
abstractions, but his spadework should 
be used to that end. Induction and 
deduction from any abstract model are 
complementary approaches that should 
be applied to the growing number of 
army-based governments south of the 
Sahara. 

CLAUDE E. WELCH, JR. 

Department of Political Science 

State University of New York 

Buffalo 
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MARK ELVIN. The Pattern of the Chin- 
ese Past. Pp. 346. Stanford, Cal.: Stan- 
ford University Press, 1973. $12.50. 


The main purpose of this book, 
according to Mark Elvin, is to account 
for the immunity of the Chinese empire 
from “political fragmentation,” as a 
contrast to the breakup of the Roman 
and Byzantine Empires. He then states 
that the key to this lies in three vari- 
ables: the size of a political unit, the 
productivity of its economy, and the 
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proportion of total output which has to 
be spent on defense and adminis- 
tration. It is immediately clear that this 
is a very ambitious book which, like 
many other books of similar nature, 
fails to live up to its intent. 

The book suffers from the outset from 
a total lack of conceptual rigor. 
Nowhere does Mr. Elvin define his 
central concept—China’s “immunity 
from political fragmentation’’—in any 
objective or rigorous manner. Thus the 
book does not discuss the nature of 
Chinese political power before the col- 
lapse of the Manchus—composition and 
recruitment of elite, nature of institu- 
tions and interactions with various 
social groups and institutions—which 
should have been the core element of 
the book’s central concept. The first 
section of the book, which is supposed 
to substantiate the thesis that it is due 
to imperial China’s effective political 
power that fragmentation was pre- 
vented, contains mainly historical 
descriptions of the Chinese defense 
system. They reveal, as expected, the 
ups and downs of the Chinese Empire's 
defense strength. 

To the extent that the two remaining 
sections of the book—“‘The Medieval 
Economic Revolution” and “Economic 
Development without Technological 
Change’’—substantiate Mr. Elvin’s 
opening thesis that economic develop- 
ment in imperial China promoted suf- 
ficient degree of social integration to 
prévent political fragmentation, they do 
so in an indirect and implied way. For, 
the focus of the second section—“The 
Medieval Economic Revolution”—is 
really on why traditional Chinese 
economic development, having all the 
potentialities of an industrial 
revolution, failed to achieve such a 
breakthrough. The last section of the 
book deals with continuous social and 
economic changes in China from the 
seventeenth to nineteenth century 
without, however, any new technologi- 
cal innovations in production. Thus, 
like many studies engaging in grand 
theorizing, this one falls into the same 
pattern of disassociation between the 
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main text and its opening theoretical 
statements. 

In terms of basic approach, this book 
is too skewed toward socio-economic 
determinism, which is most probably 
due to Mr. Elwin’s very heavy reliance 
on Japanese monographic studies of 
Chinese economic history. Original 
Chinese sources or Western studies are 
sparingly used in the book. The various 
themes in the book often lack system- 
atic documentation—see, for example, 
the extent of “manorialism” in Sung 
China on page 83; the circulation of 
paper promissory notes in the Sung 
dynasty, on page 159, and the extent of 
commercialization of agriculture, also 
in the Sung dynasty, on page 172. 
Another indication of the overall lack of 
rigor of the analysis in the book is Mr. 
Elvin’s readiness to apply terms of 
European origin to traditional China 
such as “manorialism,” “managerial 
class,” or “professor of medicine” 
(referring to Yang Chieh of 1113). 
There are also numerous passages in 
the book without proper citation of 
sources, such as the strength of the 
army in the Sung dynasty (p. 84), the 
volume of money in circulation in the 
eighth and ninth century (p. 147) and 
Chinese Communist reports on land 
reform in the 1930s (pp. 258-259). 

Though the book fails to live up to its 
theoretical intent, it is informative to a 
certain extent. Specifically, the part on 
“medieval economic revolution” is an 
interesting—but limited—account of 
Chinese social history. Though numer- 
ous interpretations in the book are not 
well substantiated, they do have heuris- 
tic values. 

ALAN P. L. Lru 

Department of Political Science 

University of California 

Santa Barbara 


CHRISTINE Dossin. Urban Leadership 
in Western India: Politics and Com- 
munities in Bombay City 1840-1885. 
Pp. xi, 305. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1972. $19.25. 


In Urban Leadership we have our 
first rigorous published analysis of 
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nineteenth century Bombay city from 
something approaching the Indian view- 
point. Heretofore we have been 
limited to impressionistic accounts, by 
both British and Indians, and studies of 
political associations and their most 
illustrious leaders. Christine Dobbin 
goes a long step further. Concentrating 
on the years when modern institutional 


life was emerging in Bombay, she sur- ’ 


veys a wide spectrum of the city’s life, 
revealing the elite structure of many 
castes and religious communities, 
including Parsis, Hindus and Muslims. 

One of her pervasive themes is the 
movement of many communities’ 
leaders from older, smaller towns into 
the great new metropolitan center, a 
migration whose roots penetrated well 
back into the eighteenth century. She 
shows convincingly that mercantile 
power was closely connected with com- 
munity control among, for example, the 
Parsis and the Gujarati Banias who pro- 
vided the shetias, the merchant princes 
of the nineteenth century. Further, she 
helps explain the predominantly con- 
servative capitalist control over politi- 
cal power, first in city government and 
later in national politics, which has 
characterized Bombay until the pres- 
ent. In the process of describing how 
traditions of entrepreneurship were 
applied in the great city, first commer- 
cially and then politically, she also pro- 
vides vivid accounts of the lives and 
fortunes of many individuals who have 
been only incidental references on 
other authors’ pages. 

These men all confronted the fact 
that old cultural ties and bases of 
authority in their communities were 
loosening. Among the Gujaratis there 
was a traditionally automatic link 
between commercial wealth and the 
status of religious elder. The 
nineteenth century brought direct chal- 
lenges to older shetias’ religious and 
social authority from younger men 
trained in the new nineteenth century 
professions of education, law and medi- 
cine. These English-educated men 
have generally been portrayed as sim- 
: ply a secular, Anglicized generation 
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bent on severing their roots in the past. 
Dobbin presents a far more adequate 
image of them, showing that they not 
only had every reason to perpetuate the 
commercial power which their elders 
had established, but that in their own 
revised fashion they were determined 
to maintain the unity of their castes or 
religious communities. 

The arena of struggle might be the 
internal governance of the caste, and it 
might be the new political system, 
whether city government at first or 
national affairs by the 1880s. But in any 
case, British governors, judges and 
educators were obliged to resolve con- 
flicts on Indian terms as much as 
Indians were learning to operate on 
British terms. Out of this balance of 
conservative and innovative elements 
within the Indian elite, and a singular 
balance of Indian and British interests, 
came the pattern of modern Bombay. 
Finally, Dobbin’s perspective also 
sheds much new light on the steady 
increase of communal tensions— 
linguistic, social, economic, religious 
and regional—which twentieth century 
India, like many other modernizing 
countries, has faced. : 

Urban Leadership, as the title asserts 
is not a full picture of Bombay society 
a century ago; it therefore does not tell 
us much about the growth of the work- 
ing masses of the city who have 
claimed their share of power in this 
century. Nor is it a satisfying study of 
the British community in Bombay; this 
task still remains to be done. It centers 
on the Gujarati commercial elites of the 
time, and hence presents Bombay as a 
very Gujarati city. It must be left to 
specialists on Maharashtra to describe 
the role of the Maharashtrian Hindus 
who have subsequently gained the city 
as their state capital. 

Moreover, this is not a study of 
economic history in the sense of analyz- 
ing commercial or industrial processes. 
Rather it is a study of the small groups 
which were responsible for the 
economic history of the city. Nor is it 
a comparative analysis of urbanization 
or acculturation, such as many histori- 
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cally oriented social scientists might 
hope for. But Dobbin presents her mas- 
sive evidence in so lucid a narrative 
that all subsequent studies touching on 
nineteenth century urban India will 
take her work very seriously. 
RICHARD TUCKER 
Department of History 
Michigan State University 


PETER Harpy. The Muslims of British 
India. Pp. viii, 306. New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1973. 
$15.50. Paperbound, $5.95. 


The author of this fine mono- 
graph—included in the series of Cam- 
bridge South Asian Studies—is reader 
in the History of Islam in South Asia at 
London’s School of Oriental and Afri- 
can Studies. His monograph serves a 
dual purpose. The product of serious 
and sustained research, it puts into the 
hands of students an ambitious survey of 
the whole field to 1947, which gives 
reliable general information to the 
beginner and controversial views and 
data which can stimulate the more 
advanced to their own research and 
reflection. The author, it must be noted 
to his credit, makes an exceptional 
impact by his citations from Western 
manuscript letters, official reports, and 
newspapers as well as those indigenous 
tracts, books, and so on, which are 
accessible only to a few specialists. He 
has, moreover, included information 
obtained through personal interviews 
in the field, especially in his pioneer 
pages on the Deoband movement. The 
bibliography and glossary are well 
done and should serve to carry the stu- 
dent throughout his courses on modern 
India. 

The main shortcomings are concep- 
tual. His argument that Muslim discon- 
tent, for example, was more to be 
feared than any other in India appears 
to be wide of the mark. If Mayo and 
Salisbury would speak to us now in 
complete candor, then they would 
probably acknowledge that the force 
they really feared in India was that of 
their own countrymen. In building up 
the Muslims in the Indian arena, Mayo 
and Salisbury were actually implanting 
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an oriental factor that might serve to 
control the consequences of a second 
Boston Tea Party on the Hughli, at 
some future European crisis. The vir- 
tual omission of Russia and France 
from the author’s stage setting is there- 
fore difficult to grasp. The Russians, in 
particular, did much better with their 
Muslim resources than the British, and 
the consequent demonstration effect on 
the area of Russia's successful enlist- 
ing of Muslim talent in their imperial 
drive certainly played a part in forcing 
the hand of the British in India. 

Also overlooked, for some reason, is 
the so-called Muhammadan Con- 
troversy between the missionaries and 
Muslim apologists. The major rescue 
operation carried out on the Muslim 
side to save Muhammad and secular 
heroes like Aurangzeb from Western 
obloquy formed an important stage, 
enroute to the struggles of our own day. 
The author is therefore curiously off 
course when he writes that for the Mus- 
lims “To live on the British terms 
would mean acknowledgement in prac- 
tice that history would never become 
Islamic” (p. 92). We would rather stress 
that it was the experience of imperial- 
ism itself which let the Muslims escape 
from a premodern view of history and 
repossess it as a discipline involving 
time and causation together. It was, in 
short, the British who made it possible 
for the Muslims to leave the imperial 
chronicle behind and see themselves as 
a people and a faith living on in history. 
We continue to have before us the con- 
sequences of this intellectual shift. 

The author is to be commended for 
his successful completion of a major 
task. The text is in good order, but in 
a future version we should prefer 
“Tayler” and “Reilly” and “Princeton” 
(p. 268) in lieu of what we see now. 

Morris DEMBO 

University of Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia 


GEOFFREY JUKES. The Soviet Union in 
Asia. Pp. 304. Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1973. $8.75. 

In addition to being a useful roundup 
of Russian economic, political and 
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military activities in Asia, The Soviet 
Union in Asia is an eminently sensible 
evaluation and analysis of the meaning 
of these activities. Avoiding the alarm- 
ism which usually characterizes most 
Western reactions to any sign of Soviet 
interest in Asia, Geoffrey Jukes finds 
the Soviet role not only logical, but vir- 
tually inevitable in view of the geo- 
graphy of the situation. Long ago, Rus- 
sians flowed into their present ter- 
ritories in Asia because they were next 
door and very few people were living 
there. This was especially true of 
Siberia. Soviet Central Asia was a par- 
tial exception, but not as much of an 
exception as some world argue, con- 
sidering the dormant state in which it 
had existed since the Mongol horsemen 
had destroyed its vitality. 

Seen in this light the Soviet Union is 
an Asian power in a sense no other 
European country or the United States 
could ever claim to be. The others 
could pack up and go home when their 
positions in Asia became untenable, 
but this is hardly feasible for the Soviet 
Union, barring the highly unlikely 
eventuality that the indigenous peoples 
made life unbearable or an outside 
power drove them out. 

It seems to me, however, that the 
thesis can be pushed too far. Granting 
the obvious physical facts of the case 
and even that the Russians are no more 
likely to gain any real hegemony than 
can any other non-Asian power, they 
simply are not Asians, and I know of no 
Asians who think of them as such. Cer- 
tainly their lack of understanding of 
Asians and their ineptitude in dealing 
with them have been as impressive as 
has been the record of other powers 
which have sought a dominant position. 
There is no more striking testimony to 
this failure than their consistent and 
monumental misreading of the Chinese 
Communist movement and the present 
and dangerous impasse in relations 
with China. Furthermore, the Chinese 
are not the only Asians who know some 
of the tricks of playing barbarian off 
against barbarian. 

There is one other factor which 
inevitably puts some constraint on how 
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far Russian ambitions might be able to 
go. Official Soviet ideology places great 
emphasis on the equality of peoples; 
their behavior, however, in instance 
after instance can only lead to the sus- 
picion that the Russian peoples have 
about as highly developed a sense of 
white superiority as can be found any- 
where outside of South Africa. Asians 
are not unmindful of this. This attitude 
of course only reinforces Jukes’ basic 
contention that the rather unique situa- 
tion of the Soviet Union in Asia need 
not be seen as sinister. 
JOHN F. MELBY 

Department of Political Studies 

University of Guelph 

Ontario 


Bruce D. LARKIN. China and Africa 
1949-1970: The Foreign Policy of the 
People’s Republic of China. Pp. 281. 
Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1971. $8.50. Paperbound, 
$3.25. 


A major factor contributing to the 
destruction of old myths about China, 
and helping to facilitate the evolving 
American detente with Peking, has 
been a new, empirically-focused 
scholarship practiced by increasing 
numbers of researchers dedicated to 
achieving a better understanding of the 
People’s Republic of China. Bruce Lar- 
kin’s balanced and judicious study of 
China’s relations with Africa constitutes 


‘a major contribution to this new 


literature. 

Larkin has drawn upon the work of 
both African and Chinese area special- 
ists, as well as primary materials from an 
impressively wide variety of sources, in 
order to describe the major dimensions 
of China’s relations with all the states 
of Africa during the twenty-one year 
period, 1949-1970. He details formal 
diplomatic relations, Chinese trade and 
aid with Africa, support for revolution- 
ary movements, and in an important 
appendix, he lists and discusses the 
more significant Chinese officials and 
organizations which have dealt with 
Africa. 


Larkin’s principal interpretive theme 
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is the contradiction in Chinese policy 
between long term, revolutionary 
objectives and the requirements of day 
to day, conventional diplomatic inter- 
course with established, noncommunist 
governments—between “people’s war” 
and “peaceful co-existence.” Both 
Chinese successes and failures are dis- 
cussed in detail. For example, an entire 
chapter is devoted to a comprehensive 
treatment of the several policy setbacks 
suffered by the Chinese in Africa dur- 
ing the mid-1960s. 

On balance, the primary importance 
of China and Africa 1949-1970 lies in 
its descriptive contribution rather than 
analytical insight. Meticulous regarding 
detail, Larkin hesitates in the face of 
important analytical opportunities. The 
study includes significant interpreta- 
tions, modest forecasts and explicitly 
stated hypotheses; but the author 
avoids arriving at specific judgments or 
pursuing his analysis to explicit conclu- 
sions. Perhaps Larkin’s wariness is due 
to the fact that so many would-be anal- 
ysts before him have seemed so eager 
to leap to questionable conclusions on 
the basis of inadequate evidence. 

As students of China focus increas- 
ingly on facts and actions rather than 
hopes, fears or rhetoric, our capacity to 
understand China and to relate to the 
People’s Republic on the basis of real- 
ity rather than myth is greatly 
‘enhanced. Bruce Larkin’s admirable 
study helps open this road to a more 
hopeful intellectual and political 
future. 

PETER VAN NEss 

Graduate School of International 

Studies 
University of Denver 


WILFRED MALENBAUM. Modern India’s 
Economy: Two Decades of Planned 
Growth. Pp. iii, 230. Columbus, 
Ohio: Charles E. Merrill, 1971. 
$2.95. Paperbound. 


India is of special interest as a case 
in economic development because of 
its large size, its exceptionally low per 
capita income, its open democratic 
political system with characteristic 
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interplay of economic policy with 
changing power structures, and the bell 
wether role India has occupied in the 
changing fashions of economic 
development. Wilfred Malenbaum pro- 
vides a brief description of the course 
of economic development in India in 
the twenty-five years since indepen- 
dence and a critique of the theories and 
policies which lie behind the record. 

The common pessimistic view of 
India’s prospects arises from the open- 
ness of the country—which allows 
foreigners an uninhibited view of the 
trials of growth and poverty—the con- 
tinuing dependence of the economy on 
agriculture which is in turn subject to 
annual production fluctuations which 
are large relative to a few years growth, 
and the fact that even substantial 
economic growth has still left a major 
portion of the population in an essen- 
tially unchanged state of extreme 
material poverty. Malenbaum, in a bal- 
anced presentation, shows the rate of 
growth of agricultural production sig- 
nificantly greater than population 
growth in the post independence 
period compared to a considerably 
slower rate in prior periods. He 
indicates, too, massive investment in 
modern industry and substantial 
growth, not only in average per capita 
income, but also in such measures of 
social welfare as human longevity, 
proportion of the population receiving 
various levels of education and the pro- 
vision of improved transport and elec- 
tric power to massive numbers of urban 
and rural people. 

While describing a moderately suc- 
cessful growth effort for India, Malen- 
baum argues for a change in the 
strategy to emphasize agriculture and 
““people’’—the latter implying more 
attention to increasing employment and 
keying of investment and educational 
strategy to that end. In this context 
Malenbaum argues that the stress in 
Indian planning on an innate conflict 
between short run improvement in wel- 
fare of the poor, and long run 
growth—-and, hence, capacity to assist 
the poor-—is misplaced. He argues, as is 
now increasingly common, that the 
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planning emphasis on investment in 
large scale industry not only provided 
low levels of employment in the short 
run but that it provided lower levels of 
income growth, of future investment 
and hence of future employment as 
well. 

Malenbaum continually emphasizes 
the importance of agriculture in a new 
strategy for faster growth and broader 
participation of the laboring classes in 
that growth. The argument is so con- 
vincing that one wonders why change 
in strategy continues to be an issue in 
India. The reasons are probably three. 
First, the process of agricultural 
development is neither simple, nor cer- 
tain. Malenbaum emphasizes a past 
concentration of effort on the large 
farmer and the need to spread the 
effects of growth to smaller farmers. 
However the production need is more 
for new technologies appropriate to a 
wide range of areas yet to participate in 
the green revolution. The Punjab 
experienced a green revolution first, 
not because farms were big, but 
because the new technology worked in 
the Punjab physical environment. 
Profitable high yielding varieties are 
technically more difficult to develop for 
the still dominant but heterogeneous 
rice areas, An agriculture based strategy 
for India undoubtedly does make 
economic sense, but there are great 
risks and difficulties to be overcome. 

Second, a labor intensive strategy 
requires increased imports of necessary 
capital intensive commodities so that 
limited domestic capital can be utilized 
in labor intensive industries, including 
those for export. Malenbaum himself 
equivocates on this issue as he remains 
critical of India’s insufficient invest- 
ment in fertilizer production, which is 
one of the most capital intensive 
industries. Fertilizer is crucial to 
increased agricultural production, but 
in keeping with the rest of Malen- 
baum’s strategy it would be imported. 
A shift in industrial production strategy 
and greater imports of capital intensive 
commodities requires greatly expanded 
exports to pay for the imports. The 
agriculture and employment oriented 
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strategy would appear to facilitate 
export growth, but one can understand 
reticence to pursue such a strategy in 
a world of declining foreign aid, uncer- 
tain trade policies of wealthy nations 
and India’s own poor, past export 
performance. 

Finally, India’s original strategy for 
growth was substantially determined 
by issues of domestic political integra- 
tion and international prestige and 
power, and presumably will continue to 
be so determined. In particular, the 
strategy which does more for short run 
welfare and employment may con- 
tribute less towards the image and real- 
ity of international power. Actions of 
the major powers over the past decade 
or two hardly encourage a low income 
nation toward the risks of an employ- 
ment oriented strategy. 

Jonn W. MELLOR 

Cornell University 

Ithica 

New York 


HowarD R. PENNIMAN. Elections in 
South Vietnam. Pp. 246. Washington, 
D.C.: American Enterprise Institute 
for Public Policy Research, 1972. 
$3.50. Paperbound. 


HELEN B. Lams. Vietnam’s Will to 
Live: Resistance to Foreign Aggres- 
sion from Early Times through the 
Nineteenth Century. Pp. 344. New 
York: Monthly Review Press, 1972. 
$10.00. 


These are two interesting, even if 
marginal, retrospective interpretations 
of Vietnamese development, written by 
non-Asian specialists. The books are 
interesting because they directly deal 
with various difficulties facing the 
orderly progress of many a developing 
nation. The form of development can be 
put in the form of a question. Why have 
Third World contacts with the West been 
violent as well as unavoidable in promot- 
ing the growth of modern political . 
institutions? This issue and problem 
has often been answered in books 
about Vietnam by generalities about 
nationalism, the after-effects of the co- 
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lonial experience and the overall 
theoretical difficulties in transferring a 
democratic system to an Asian society. 
Both of the authors have their own, 
often diametrically opposed, answers to 
the above, which, significantly, are 
based only on English or French- 
language accounts of Vietnam’s struggle 
for national stability and security. 

Both writers entertain assumptions 
about Vietnam which deeply color their 
assessments. Professor Lamb notes, 
interalia, that the Vietnam she analyzes 
was united from ancient times, for 
“|. even back in the thirteenth cen- 
tury the Vietnamese believed their 
country was already an old one” (p. 6), 
moreover “. . . the country had a col- 
lective identity long before the arrival 
of the French” (p. 7). Professor Penni- 
man’s starting point, which also bears 
heavily on his conclusions, stresses that 

_.. when a Constituent Assembly 
was elected in 1966, the Vietnamese 
people were getting their first real taste 
of national politics and elections” (p. 
13). Perhaps both writers’ assumptions 
are- partially valid as well as 
anachronistic, for their expectations 
about the Vietnamese political system 
necessarily must flow from their prem- 
ises. Certainly the key parts in both 
pieces focus on descriptive information 
about the operation of local institutions 
—in this sense many an essential fac- 
‘tor in Vietnam’s tortuous path towards 
independence, social justice and even 
existence are not discussed. To this 
extent the books are marginal. 

Nevertheless Professor Penniman’s 
study of legislative and presidential 
elections is an important, even val- 
uable, addition to a specialized subfield 
of comparative politics. His knowledge- 
able use and reference to statistics, con- 
stitutional matters and legal points add 
much to our understanding of a special 
kind of Vietnam—if the prerequisites 
for South Vietnam’s political evolution 
and rational development can be said to 
be found in the “accepted norms of a 
democratic system” (p. 1). His empiri- 
cal data forms a significant compen- 
dium of information of the structural 
relationships in Vietnam between offi- 
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cial and nonofficial groups. The text has 
also the virtue of being well and clearly 
written. His conclusions, slightly tan- 
gential to his extensive summary of the 
electoral process, answers his own 
query “Have the people of South Viet- 
nam developed committments to South 
Vietnam as a nation?’ He notes that in 
current terms (1) the areas of pacifica- 
tion controlled by Saigon have 
increased (by 1972), (2) the National 
Liberation Front has recently suffered 
extensive defections, and, among other 
factors making for a sanguine South 
Vietnamese future, (3) the Thieu regime 
has been able to enhance “. . . order 
and stability to the greater part of South 
Vietnam” (pp. 194-198). 

Within a different time sequence, 
and while using other tools of 
analysis—but nevertheless in dealing 
with nascent Vietnamése consensus on 
national development—Dr. Lamb 
draws different conclusions: 


Vietnam's entire history demonstrates that it 
is indeed a nation that has refused to die. 
Despite a millennium of Chinese 
domination, it was: not seduced by the mag- 
netism of Chinese culture into total absorp- 
tion within China’s realm. It resisted 
France’s ‘civilizing’ mission and turned a 
deaf ear to Japan’s propaganda. .. . It is 
still refusing to die by not allowing itself to 
be permanently cut in two by the creation 
of a new mini-state in the South (pp. 326-7). - 


Much of Dr. Lamb’s exegisis is heavily 
laced by standard interpretations of this 
theme. Her descriptive comments, in 
particular, draw extensively on pub- 
lished secondary sources; only in the 
last two chapters of Vietnam’s Will to 
Live is the reader treated to a broad 
theoretical perspective of Vietnam’s 
sustained centuries-old ordeal—an 
ordeal made manifestly significant by 
the amorphousness of political con- 
sciousness and issues among the 
myraid communities in the country. 

All in all, both works should be con- 
sulted with a discriminating eye, for the 
authors’ normative priorities have 
shaped their interpretations. 

RENE PERITZ 

Slippery Rock State College 

Pennsylvania 
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ROBERT A. SCALAPINO and CHONG-SIK 
LEE. Communism in Korea: The 
Movement. Pp. 706. Berkeley, Cal.: 
University of California Press, 1973. 
$25.00. 


ROBERT A. SCALAPINO and CHONG-SIK 
LEE. Communism in Korea: The 
Society. Pp. 858. Berkeley, Cal.: 
University of California Press, 1973. 
$30.00. 


This two-volume book is the first in- 
depth study of both the origins and 
evolution of the Korean Communist 
movement and the contemporary North 
Korean Communist system. In the proc- 
ess of preparing for the book, the 
authors. made abundant use of original 
documents, as well as important second- 
ary sources in Korean, Japanese, Chin- 
ese and Russian. They also conducted 
interviews with both veterans of the 
pre-1945 Korean Communist movement 
and ex-North Koreans who were once 
involved in the Pyongyang regime at its 
various party and government posts, to 
supplement the use of the above men- 
tioned nonclassified source materials. 

The first volume deals descriptively 
and chronologically with the begin- 
nings of the Korean Communist move- 
ment in the Russian Maritime Province 
and Siberia in 1918; its penetration into 
Japanese-ruled Korea in the early 1920s 
and the subsequent development of the 
movement within Korea up to 1948, as 
well as the activities of Korean Com- 
munist groups abroad—in Japan, China, 
and the Soviet Union; Japan’s brutal 
suppression of radical Korean dissi- 
dents; unprincipled and petty factional 
rivalries among Korean Communists; 
the ascendancy to power of Kim I]-song 
and his Manchurian guerrilla group in 
North Korea after 1945; the evolution of 
the country’s domestic policies under 
communism, and Pyongyang’s chang- 
ing relations with Moscow and Peking. 

The second volume takes a topical, 
analytical approach in the treatment of 
the key facets of the North Korean 
political, economic, social and military 
system and its basic style of operation. 
Here the authors analyze the essential 
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nature of the Communist elite, includ- 
ing the status and functions of party 
cadres, military men and intellectuals; 
the structure and characteristics of 
Communist organization; the role of the 
Kim Il-song ideology; the fundamental 
principles upon which the economic 
structure rests, and its performance to 
date, and the actual living styles of the 
workers and peasants under the Kim 
regime. 

These combined historical and topi- 
cal treatments were a sensible 
methodology for the authors to take to 
satisfy the need for a more thorough 
understanding of the long history of 
Korean communism and the contem- 
porary North Korean Communist 
system. By doing so, the authors have 
produced a valuable piece of major 
scholarly research which fills a signifi- 
cant gap in our knowledge of both 
Korean communism and the Democratic 
People’s Republic of Korea and also 
will be an important handbook for 
Koreanologists for many years to come. 
The book is commended to all who 
seek to understand Korean politics and 
history in the modern period. 

The book is not without some draw- 
backs of a minor nature, however. First, 
the authors omitted in the book a 
detailed discussion of Pyongyang’s 
foreign relations. No one will dispute 
the point that the aspect of foreign pol- 
icy is an important subject to be consid- 
ered whenever the study of the poli- 
tics of the Democratic People’s Repub- 
lic of Korea is undertaken, This omis- 
sion is unfortunate, whether it was 
done so by design or by default. 

Second, the book was already slightly 
outdated at the time of publication. For 
example, the new state constitution was 
adopted at the First Session of the Fifth 
Supreme People’s Assembly on 
December 27, 1972, replacing the old 
constitution which had been in force 
for nearly a quarter of a century. On 
December 28, 1972, Pyongyang 
announced structural changes in the 
government system. Needless to say, 
this outdatedness is not the fault of the 
authors. To be sure, this type of disad- 
vantage is faced by everybody who 
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writes a book or books on contemporary 
political and other affairs, both domes- 
tic and international. 
TAI SUNG AN 
Chairman, Department of Political 
Science and International 
Studies 
Washington College 
Chestertown 
Maryland 


WILLIAM E. STESLICKE. Doctors in Poli- 
tics: The Political Life of the Japan 
Medical Association. Pp. xvi, 303. 
New York: Praeger, 1973. $17.50. 


Readers interested in American poli- 
tics, health system and social change, as 
well as those concerned with Japan and 
Asia, may find this book insightful and 
informative. This thoughtful case study 
of the power relations and political 
activities of the Japan Medical Associa- 
tion enhances our understanding of 
both the Japanese and our society. 

The study focuses on the associa- 
‘tion’s 1960-61 campaign to change the 
Japanese health insurance system. It 
accepted the principle of health 
insurance, but strongly objected to the 
existing system which, it claimed, 
undermined physician-patient relations 
and the progress of Japanese med- 
. ical science. In summary, the associa- 
tion’s “four demands” were: (1) 
eliminate the restrictions on the physi- 
cian’s choice of treatment; (2) raise the 
value of the units used to calculate his 
remuneration; (3) simplify the required 
paperwork; and (4) unify the various 
insurance systems and rates. 

The author investigated the points in 
the political interplay where interest 
groups exerted leverage to gain their 
objectives. Most decisions were 
` reached through the interaction among 
key cabinet ministers, factional leaders 
of the ruling party and higher bureau- 
crats. Understandably, these were the 
leaders whom the medical association 
sought to cultivate and to interest in its 
program. To complicate matters, the 
author found, Japanese bureaucrats 
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traditionally exercise more initiative in 
formulating policies than their Western 
counterparts, and since Japanese 
parties are essentially federations of 
factions, their discipline is weaker than 
that of the British parties. 

The Diet was a secondary although 
important concern to the association 
which supported friendly candidates, 
especially doctors, and contributed sub- 
stantial campaign funds. More 
immediately, it called on its local units 
and members to support the associa- 
tion’s objectives and, to a degree, 
resorted to television and radio broad- 
casts, leaflets and lectures. Its public 
relations, the author thought, were 
extremely amateurish and the associa- 
tion suffered from bad press. Only later 
would many agree that it was not 
merely another pressure group, but an 
essential constituent of any health 
system. 

Limitation of space permits reference 
to only one of the questions which this 
reviewer has about this and similar 
studies on non-Western societies, espe- ` 
cially about the attempts to investigate 
the extent that their modern institutions 
resemble those of the West. Does the 
guidance of generalizations derived 
from Western research adversely bias 
the data and analysis, to the neglect of 
factors important in Japan—and other 
non-Western nations—but less signifi- 
cant in the West? This question is 
raised, not to downgrade this welcome 
study, but to ask whether research on 
non-Western societies should not con- 
stantly be aware of it. 

I hope that this interesting study will 
be widely read, but would like to 
express my objection here to the typog- 
raphy of the book which is photocopied 
from pages typewritten on a machine 
which cannot even the margins or type 
italics. The publisher could at least 
have used typewriters made for this 
purpose. Even today, for $17.50 should 
we not expect printed pages? 


T. SCOTT MIYAKAWA 


Department of Sociology 
Boston University 
Massachusetts 
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EUROPEAN SECURITY AND 
THE ATLANTIC SYSTEM 


Edited by William T. R. Fox and 
Warner R. Schilling 

‘It is relatively rare that a collection 
of political essays will rank high in 
quality and evenness; however, the 
present selections are uniformly 
excellent... This is one of the better 
books on European security...a 
valuable addition to libraries.” — 
Library Journal $10.00 


Both books published for the 
Institute of War and Peace Studies, 
Columbia University by 
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T. R. Fox, Catherine M. Kelleher, S4 
and Donald J. Puchala 


"The authors have added their own 
conclusions to a synthesis of un- 
classified materials and published 
works, and the result is a remark- 
ably readable analysis....A valuable 
compilation of the rationalizations 
and necessities relating to nuclear 
defense policies, NATO, SALT, and 
the possible reduction of American 
forces in Europe.’’—Library Journal 

cloth $12.00, paper $3.95 
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PATRICK BUCKLAND. Irish Unionism 1: 
The Anglo Irish and the New Ireland 
1885-1922. Pp. xxvii, 363. New York: 
Barnes and Noble, 1972. $16.25. 


Contrary to what one might expect 
from the title, this book does not deal 
with Irish labor unions nor, except 
peripherally, with Ulster, but with the 
efforts of the Anglo-Irish of southern 
lreland—aristocrats, farmers and busi- 
ness men—to preserve the Act of Union 
of 1800. Thése unfortunate people, a 
small minority of the population, stood 
in the way of a powerful nationalist 
movement. They suffered accordingly, 
and not only did they go down to defeat 
but, among historians, their struggle 
has sunk into the grey oblivion of lost 
causes. Probably few people have 
realized that southern unionism 
became from 1885 an organized move- 
ment, eclipsed though it was by Ulster- 
ite militancy and the centering of atten- 
tion on Westminster. 

Mr. Buckland, therefore, performs a 
good service in drawing attention to the 
movement. He contends that it had a 
significant influence on the British 
Unionist Party and on government 
policy. It was in a position to do so 
because it had as a leader the states- 
manlike Lord Midleton and behind it 
the wealth and prestige of important 
Anglo-Irish nobles, owners of large 
properties in Ireland. But in opposition 
to the aggressive home rule movement, 
the southern unionist cause was 
doomed. Its most useful function took 
the form of delaying the inevitable and, 
after the Easter rebellion of 1916, try- 
ing to secure a compromise solution 
and “safeguards” in the Irish constitu- 
tion and the Free State treaty. 

Even at the beginning, the southern 
unionist organization—known as the 
Irish Unionist Alliance from 1891—had 
to make up for its small numbers (683 
members in 1913) by the vigor of its 
propaganda. It could do little in Ire- 
land, but it could make itself heard in 
England and it had influence in the 
House of Lords. By 1919, however, 
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when the upper class element broke 
away to form an Anti-Partition League 
against Ulster’s intransigence, 
demoralization was well under way. 
The Black and Tan struggle, interest- 
ingly described here from the unionist 
point of view, soon followed. Ulster left 
the southerners to their fate. 

Mr. Buckland wishes to throw the 
blame for failure on Ulster’s intermed- 
dling in the south and Lord Midleton’s 
“mishandling” of southern unionist 
diehards, explanations which must be 
accepted with some reservation. Things 
were not as simple as that. Perhaps 
under the circumstances the southern 
unionists did as well as could be 
expected, though the hot-headed de 
Valerians soon showed how insubstan- 
tial the peace was. 

CHESTER H. KIRBY 

Professor of History, Emeritus 

Brown University 


S. B. CHRIMES. Henry VIH. Pp. xv, 373. 
Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1972. $16.00. 


Joun FERGUSON. English Diplomacy, 
1422--1461. Pp. xxv, 289. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1972. 
$17.75, 


It is a rare opportunity to review two 
scholarly books on the history of Eng- 
land in the fifteenth century. Although 
the authors address themselves prima- 
rily to other specialists, they make an 
earnest effort to communicate to a 
wider audience some of the discoveries 
of recent archival research. 

John Ferguson goes further than the. 
title of his book suggests. In addition to 
the diplomacy of Henry VI’s reign, the 
author supplies much information relat- 
ing to military affairs, domestic politics, 
and economic conditions. He pro- 
pounds several general themes essential 
to a better understanding of this most 
bewildering period in English history. 
The supplanting of the wool trade by 
cloth, for example, strengthened the 
influence of the Hanseatic League and 
diminished the role of the Italian city- 
states. In its relations with the Church 
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at Rome, England persistently refused 
to annul the Statute of Provisors and 
remained cautiously indifferent to the 
plight of the Christians in Con- 
stantinople. Since England was 
engaged in the last part of the Hundred 
Years’ War, the author devotes a major 
portion of his book to Anglo-French 
relations. Other chapters concern Eng- 
land’s relations with the Spanish king- 
doms, the German principalities, the 
Italian city-states, the Hanseatic 
League, the Roman Empire in the 
West, and the papacy. All these chap- 
ters combine to signify the end of an 
era when England was being expelled 
from the Continent, retaining only 
Calais as a remnant of feudal territories. 
The seven chapters on foreign affairs 
are supplemented by a final chapter 
estimating the influence of Roman law 
on the actual practice of diplomacy. 
The author finds considerable diver- 
gence between the theory provided in 
the Roman law and the actual conduct 
of diplomacy; and he is, therefore, 
somewhat critical of those recent 
scholars who disregard this asymmetry. 

The dynastic War of the Roses, with 
more than two decades of internecine 
strife, separates the reign of Henry VI 
from that of Henry VII. The War of the 
Roses came to an end in 1485 when 
Henry VII defeated Richard III on Bos- 
worth Field and effectively asserted his 
claim to the English throne. This study 
of Henry VII does not purport to be 
primarily a biography; nor is it 
intended to be a history of that illustri- 
ous reign. Rather, S. B. Chrimes has 
undertaken an analysis of the royal 
institutions inherited by Henry VII and 
has attempted to appraise his influence 
on the shaping of those institutions 
_ which became the foundation of the 

Tudor monarchy. During recent 
decades scholars have assiduously 
enlarged our knowledge of the par- 
liamentary and financial history of the 
last half of the fifteenth century. By 
incorporating these recent findings, 
Chrimes has been able to provide a 
more reliable appraisal of Henry VII's 
achievements. 

The author divides the main body of 
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his text into three substantial parts. Part 
I deals with Henry’s early career and 
his arduous efforts to establish his 
dynasty more securely at home and 
abroad. Part 2 delineates the machinery 
and the personnel of his government. 
In part 3, the author describes such 
essential functions of government as 
law-making and law enforcement; 
economic and social policy; the rela- 
tions of Church and State, and foreign 
affairs. While there is much material 
about the King’s reign and his political 
activities, the paucity of information 
about his private life leaves his charac- 
ter and personality open to conjecture. 
The lack of evidence, for example, 
leaves undecided the controversy over 
King Henry’s avarice and his sub- 
sequent remorse in old age. The recent 
discovery of a document relating to this 
controversy leads Chrimes to reject C. 
R. Elton’s “roseate views” of the King’s 
parsimony and to express the contrary 
opinion that the new evidence throws 
“a distinctly baleful light on Henry 
VII’s zeal for exacting bonds or cash 
from many persons” (p. 311). 
RAYMOND G. COWHERD 

Department of History 

Lehigh University 

Bethlehem 

Pennsylvania 


L. G. CHURCHWARD. The Soviet Intel- 
ligentsia: An Essay on the Social 
Structure and Roles of the Soviet 
Intellectuals During the 1960°s. Pp. 
ix, 204, Boston, Mass: Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 1973. $9.75. 


MERVYN MATTHEWS. Class and Society 
in Soviet Russia. Pp. ix, 366. New 
York: Walker, 1973. $12.50. 


Modern societies concurrently 
undergo both a tendency toward the 
elongation of their stratification ladders 
and an increase in general concern for 
social equality and diffused political 
power. In the ambitious and socialist 
Soviet Union these contradictory pat- 
terns are sharply accentuated, for inside 
the cocoon of equalitarian ideology has 
matured an incongruous, functionally 
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based, highly-stratified social system. 
‘Neither traditional Marxist social 
thought nor current Soviet doctrine has 
been able to come fully to terms with 
the situation. Added to the poignancy. 
of this “ideology vs. reality” dilemma is 
the interest generated by the link 
between social stratification and a good 
many of the most pressing social prob- 
lems of the day—poverty, crime, civil 
liberties—-shared by all societies. Both 
of the contributions under review are 
welcome, since there is no standard 
account available of the Soviet stratifi- 
cation system. 

Matthew’s book is the longer and 
more ambitious in scope, utilizing 
Soviet sociological research to 
illuminate such topics as the degree of 
stratification in terms of differences in 
income, occupation and education; 
migration from country to town, taken 
as a form of status mobility; the propor- 
tionate representation of different 
social levels in the party; the extent of 
mass participation in socio-political 
activities; patterns of selection into 
educational institutions, and problems 
in the allocation of trained personnel to 
occupational posts. Matthew’s main 
achievement is to document with cur- 
rent data a number of important facts. 
For example, Soviet sociological 
research shows “. . . big differences of 
income, material well-being, skill, 
education, cultural interest, and outlook 
in the Soviet ‘working class’ . . .” (p. 
140). Readers without command of Rus- 
sian will especially benefit from the 
great amount of data presented, includ- 
ing 120 tables and 17 figures, and all 
can learn from Matthew’s intelligent 
commentaries. He is, incidentally, so 
impressed by legal restrictions over 
working conditions, residence and 
employment rights, and so on, of the 
peasantry that he feels some justifica- 
tion in using the term estates, rather 
than classes, to refer to the Soviet work- 
ers and peasants. 

While the book is on the whole well 
done and refreshingly objective in tone, 
it definitely is not “a complete and 
comprehensive study of the growth and 
structure of Soviet society from 1914 to 
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the present,” as claimed on the dust 
jacket. Coverage -of the historical facts 
is entirely too sketchy, occasionally 
cryptic for the average reader, and 
some topics both important and 
relevant—crime and delinquency pat- 
terns, religious belief and 
behavior—are entirely omitted. A more 
accurate title would have been, 
Selected Topics in Social Stratification 
in the U.S.S.R. as Determined by the 
Directions Taken by Empirical 
Sociological Research in the 1960's and 
the Author’s Interests. The main weak- 
ness of the book is in its pretension to 
be substantially more than this, as wit- 
nessed, for example, by the presence of 
the first chapter, “The Demographic 
Background,” which serves small pur- 
pose in the larger effort. 

Churchward’s book is a correctly 
titled, admirably concise, functional 
analysis of the roles played in the 
Soviet system by persons with higher 
education. This group numbered al- 
most eleven million in 1967 and is 
the most rapidly growing of the three 
main stratified groupings—peasants, 
workers, and intelligentsia. We are 
properly cautioned by the author that 
the intelligentsia is neither homogene- 
ous nor cohesive, thus can be consid- 
ered neither a “ruling class” nor a 
“managerial class.” It is rather, a set of 
functional elites in which career is 
open to talent, generally loyal and con- 
forming politically but nontheless 
largely “outside of the establishment,” 
and playing an increasingly important 
role of interdependence with the Soviet 
Communist party in joint efforts to 
encourage and direct the scientific- 
technological revolution of the present 
era. 

Typical of the sensible approach of 
Churchward is his analysis of the 
newly-emerged “democratic move- 
ment’ —a loose assemblage of critical 
and alienated intellectuals grouped 
around the unofficial press. It is seen as 
a limited social movement dedicated to 
promoting greater cultural and personal 
freedom, but dependent upon 
“... links with and even patron- 
age from individuals within the party 
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leadership,” and consequently is a 
loyal or “functional opposition, which 
operates within the present political 
system to strengthen it”? (p. 145). 
Among other contributions is the 
author’s typology of four distinctive 
political approaches by members of the 
intelligentsia. These are “careerist pro- 
fessional, —some three-fourths of the 
total, dedicated to country, party and/ 
or self; the “humanist intelligentsia” 
—-writers, artists, actors whose main 
quarrel with the party is over its restric- 
tive cultural policies; “open opposi- 
tionist”; and the “lost intelligentsia’ — 
fully alienated persons who “. . . live 
in a private, family, or sectarian world of 
their own. . .” (p. 139). 
H. KENT GEIGER 

Department of Sociology 

University of Wisconsin 

Madison 


MILOVAN Djilas. Memoir of a 
Revolutionary. Pp. 402. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace, Jovanovich, 1973. 
$12.00. 


A. Ross JOHNSON. The Transformation 
of Communist Ideology: The Yugo- 
slav Case, 1945-1953. Pp. ix, 269. 
Cambridge, Mass.: The MIT Press, 
1972. $15.00. 


The remarkable political success of 
the Yugoslav Communists during and 
after World War II has been widely 
admired, but its causes remain con- 
troversial. In particular, the transforma- 
tion of their party from a marginal 
group into the nation’s main political 
force after 1941 defies a simple 
explanation. Similarly, the reasons why 
the Yugoslavs, who regarded them- 
selves as “Stalin’s best disciples,” were 
both willing and able to defy him in 
1948 are far from self-evident. The two 
books reviewed here are pertinent to 
both these problems. 

The second volume of Diilas’s 
autobiography is, above all, a confession 
of his past revolutionary passion tem- 
pered by his present evolutionary 
wisdom. But the book is as much about 
him as it is about that colorful handful 
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of faction-ridden conspirators who con- 
stituted the core of the Yugoslav Com- 
munist party in the 1930s. It is a very 
parochial scene that Djilas depicts and 
the reader looks there in vain for signs 
pointing to the party’s later great 
destiny. . 

In fact, rather parochial, too, is the 
author's treatment of his subject matter. 
Without much discrimination, he crams 
the book with a multitude of details, 
but seldom asks himself questions of 
consequence. Such: questions are 
perhaps not required from a memoir 
writer—whose main business is to ren- 
der accurately what he has seen—yet 
the ability to ask them is certainly a 
necessary attribute of a great one. 
Unfortunately, Djilas the memorialist 
lags in both acumen and conciseness 
behind Djilas the social critic. The next 
volume, which will concern the period 
of wartime resistance, will be his great 
chance and it would be a pity if he 
missed it. 

The Johnson book, originally pre- 
pared as a Columbia doctoral disser- 
tation, presents the novel thesis that 
Yugoslavia’s ideological independence 
antedated Tito’s break with Stalin. The 
doctrine of autonomous socialist 
revolution, ““as formulated between 
1945 and 1948 was . . . in spite of the 
intentions of its authors a challenge to 
Stalinism.” The subsequent evolution 
then followed organically from this 
earlier base and eventually bore three 
outstanding fruits: the theory about the 
withering away of the state, the 
workers’ self-management, and the 
effort to reconcile the party’s claim for 
leadership with the desires of the 
people. The Yugoslav case was charac- 
terized—as the author puts it in his 
rather unfortunate jargon—“neither by 
ex post facto justification of policy deci- 
sions nor by the emergence of a com- 
pensatory gap between theory and 
practice but rather by the independent 
development of theory and practice.” 

This is another important thesis, but 
in supporting it, Johnson makes so 
many qualifications that doubts con- 
tinue to linger in the reader’s mind. It 
is easy to see, for example, how devo- 
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tion to an ideology cost the Czechs 
their independence in 1968, but how it 
could have helped the Yugoslavs to 
uphold theirs in 1948 is hard to 
imagine. For the “objective” thrust of 
their doctrine notwithstanding, the sub- 
jective longing of the Belgrade leaders 
to prove its compatibility with the 
Soviet universalism surely more ham- 
pered than facilitated their defiance of 
Moscow, so that other factors must 
have decided the outcome of the 
confrontation. 

Nor should the practical value of the 
celebrated Yugoslav innovations of 
Marxism be overestimated. Despite 
theory, the Yugoslav state is alive and 
well—unless, of course, the recent 
manifestations of particularism are 
regarded as evidence of its withering 
away. As far as the self-management is 
concerned, this has become—as 
Johnson aptly describes it—thoroughly 
“secularized.”’ And the lack of 
clarity—after decades of doctrinal 
refinement—about the proper role of 
the party in society is no doubt a major 
source of the nation’s present 
instability. 

Both books suffer from their authors’ 
reluctance to recognize just how much 
the Yugoslav Communists actually suc- 
ceeded despite themselves. The 
nationalism they despised, rather than 
the internationalism they admired, gave 
them the self-confidence necessary to 
triumph over both Hitler and Stalin. 
And the readiness to discard, rather 
than to develop, ideological preconcep- 
tions has accounted for most of their 
subsequent achievements. 

VOJTECH MASTNY 

Columbia University 

New York 


D. M. R. Esson. The Curse of Crom- 
well: A History of the Ironside Con- 
quest of Ireland, 1649-1953. Pp. 208. 
Totowa, N.J.. Rowman and Lit- 
tlefield, 1972. $10.00. 


KARL S. BOTTIGHEIMER. English Money 
and Irish Land: The ‘Adventurers’ in 
the Cromwellian Settlement of Ire- 
land. Pp. xi, 226. Oxford, England: At 
the University Press, 1971. No price. 
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In one corner we have Esson, a 
retired military engineer and amateur 
historian; in the other, Bottigheimer, a 
young “pro, versed in quantitative 
techniques—computers and such—and 
familiar with all the recondite manu- 
script sources and printed primary ma- 
terials as well as all the latest second- 
ary work—much of it done by Irish 
historians. The match is clearly an 
unequal one. The desicion goes against 
the amateur on points in every round. 
It is not a knockout, however. The old 
amateur has something going for him. 

The professional historian is tempted 
not to take Esson seriously. He decries 
“footnote disease . . . a recognized 
ailment of biographers and historical 
writers” (p. 196), and avoids it by omit- 
ting footnotes. He does list the chief 
sources for each chapter, and the pre- 
ponderance of Victorian accounts— 
those of J. A. Froude, W. E. H. 
Lecky, Thomas Carlyle, and S. R. 
Gardiner—is extraordinary. Esson does 
what he sets out to do, however. He 
describes the state of Ireland circa 1635 
in some good opening pages on the 
geography of the island, and moves on 
to the process of military conquest that 
lasted nearly a dozen years (164]- 
1653). His maps, particularly the end- 
papers, are better than anything in 
Bottigheimer. His narrative moves 
along briskly, for the most part, despite 
some heavy going in descriptions of 
minor skirmishes. Finally, he has a 
clear old-fashioned point of view. What 
Ireland needed for her salvation was a 
good infusion of English and Scottish 
blood and guts, and Cromwell gave it 
to her; for which he should be blessed 
rather than cursed. 

The two authors agree on the signifi- 
cance of the Irish land settlement. In 
one of the largest planned population 
movements up to that time a majority 
of the native Irish were to be moved 
from the three provinces nearer to Eng- 
land and Scotland and from the ports 
under English or Scottish influence 
—Belfast, Londonderry, Dublin, and 
Cork—and resettled in wild western 
Connaught and neighboring County 
Clare. In practise it didn’t work out that 
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way. Enough Irish remained in the 
areas of British settlement to prevent 
truly English or Scottish colonies from 
developing. Instead, a new alien, often 
nonresident upper class was superim- 
posed upon a Roman Catholic native 
peasantry. As for the Irish actually 
resettled, the “curse of Cromwel!’ was 
a rallying cry for a series of Irish revolts 
that ultimately created the Republic of 
Eire and today make front page head- 
lines with the violence in Ulster. 

“The Settlement” is Esson’s last 
chapter—barring an epilogue. It is the 
major theme of Bottigheimer’s work. 
He is interested in how and why the 
Puritan regime turned to the wholesale 
“plantation” of Ireland when previous 
attempts at English “planting” had 
failed. He finds the answer in a 
detailed dissection of the original Irish 
“Adventurers” of 1641. A confusing 
number of lists of the adventurers exists 
because they were a “disorderly 
parade.” Many of the original 
“marchers” fell out of line, to be 
replaced by others; so that the final 
list of adventurers who drew land in 
Ireland in 1653 is very different from 
that of the original subscribers. Bot- 
tigheimer finds the Irish Adventure to 
be mainly the result of Parliament’s 
financial difficulties. It desperately 
needed money to put down the Irish 
rebellion of 1641 and it counted on 
London and provincial Puritan bour- 
geois to provide some million pounds 
sterling, secured on confiscated Irish 
land. As it tumed out, less than a third 
of the hoped-for million was raised, 
even after repeated sweetenings of the 
pot. A precedent had been established, 
however. When the reconquest of Ire- 
land turned out to be enormously 
expensive, the Roundhead soldiers 
were also to be compensated with con- 
fiscated Irish land. Hence the large scale 
of the resettlement. 

Financial necessity dictated Parlia- 
ment’s Irish policy. Simple acquisitive- 
ness does not, however, explain the 
original investment of the Adventurers. 
By meticulous detective work on the 
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residence, status, and/or occupation of 
the Adventurers and feeding these data 
through a computer Bottigheimer 
clearly establishes the fact that 
business, religion, and politics all 
played a part in the decision to 
“adventure”. The smartest City 
money—much of it Royalist—did not 
participate—with the notable exception 
of Sir Nicholas Crispe—and while Lon- 
don money dominated, there was an 
extraordinary concentration of West 
Country investors. Zeal for Puritanism 
and Parliament played a conspicuous 
role. Later, as the rebellion dragged on, 
many of the profit-minded sold out. So 
did many of the military, who despaired 
of ever getting their land. The personnel 
of the settlers who actually held on to 
Irish land after the Restoration is 
another matter—worth, as Bottigheimer 
says, a separate monograph. 

Bottigheimer’s work is impressive. 
The accuracy and thoroughness of the 
research, the unpretentious use of 
quantitative data, and the breadth of 
the scholarship tell the reader that it 
must have been this way. One might 
cavil at Bottigheimer’s equating of a 
Londoner’s company designation with 
his occupation. A member of the 
Fishmongers Company may well have 
been a turkey merchant, or an Iron- 
monger an importer of timber. This is 
a minor objection. Bottigheimer’s work 
must be accepted as the authoritative 
account of the Adventurers. As for Mr. 
Esson’s work, such refinements as 
defects in Prendergast’s 1875 work on 
the settlement—on which he relies 
heavily—or the lack of solid evidence 
for the infamous “massacre” of Protes- 
tants in 164]—these he would doubt- 
less consider more “diseases” of the 
historian. Taken together, the two 
works provide an interestingly stereo- 
scopic view of the Cromwellian settle- 
ment of Ireland. 


ROBERT WALCOTT 


The College of Wooster 
Ohio 


M. I. Fin,tey. Democracy Ancient and 
Modern. Pp. x, 118. New Brunswick, 
N. J.: Rutgers University Press, 1973. 
$6.00. 


Originally a series of lectures given 
at Rutgers in April, 1972, this provoca- 
tive volume is an attempt to relate the 
classical Athenian democratic experi- 
ence to contemporary western political 
realities. A first chapter lucidly 

_sketches the fundamental institutions of 
the radical democracy at Athens, which 
Finley presents as a valuable case 
study in the coexistence of political 
leadership and popular participation, 
avoiding both public apathy and politi- 
cal extremism. Within the context of 
Athenian history, two further chapters 
treat the question of the determination 
of national interests against the pres- 
sure of individual special interest 
groups, together with the problem of 
the rights and freedom of the individual 
in his political behavior. 

Finley rightly insists that democracy 
at Athens operated within a political 
framework fundamentally different 
from that of a modern, heterogeneous 
nation state. Largely agrarian and lack- 
‘ing ethnic and religious distinctions, 
the interest-group structure of a single 
city state was simple; and as Aristotle 
clearly recognized, the basic division 
was between rich and poor. Political 
alliances were essentially drawn along 
personal lines, and thus Greek politics 
were marked by an almost total absence 
of party politics in the modern sense. 
There could be no separation of church 
and state, for religion was inextricably 
entwined with every aspect of life. 
Impiety and blasphemy were serious 
crimes against the community, 
threatening all with divine displeasure 
and disaster. In short, freedom was not 
viewed in terms of the possession of 
inalienable rights, but was instead 
taken to be the rule of law and the right 
to participate in the political process. 

Pay for public service and the use of 
allotment to fill almost every public 
office were the two keys to democratic 
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necessarily selective sketch Qf: es 
Athenian constitution one might ask fi 


a more systematic treatment i 
allotment, a characteristic Athenian =i 
institution which Aristotle viewed as 
the hallmark of radical democracy and 
the negation of good government. Fin- 
ley plausibly suggests that the tribute 
from the empire alone made possible 
the introduction of pay for political serv- 
ice; but although the rise of democ- 
racy was closely linked with a policy of 
aggressive imperialism, it is question- 
able whether the proceeds of empire 
were largely responsible for the stabil- 
ity of the constitution. It is disappoint- 
ing that Finley does not discuss the 
role of the large yeoman farmer class, 
which filled the ranks of the infantry 
and whose support was essential to the 
long survival of democracy at Athens. 
On the whole, Finley gives too little 
consideration to the economic and 
social structure of the Athenian democ- 
racy, so acutely treated in A. H. M. 
Jones’s The Athenian Democracy. Aris- 
totle defined democracy in economic 
and sociological terms (Politics 1280a), 
arguing that “whenever men rule 
because of their wealth, whether they 
are few or many, that is an oligarchy, 
and when the poor rule, that is 
democracy.” In this light, it is difficult 
to understand Finley’s repeated refer- 
ences to modern democracies and his 
refusal to treat Rome, “since Rome was 
never a democracy by any acceptable 
definition of that term.” The Roman 
aristocracy was perhaps not singular in 
its ability to absorb popular institutions 
into an oligarchic society. Even at 
Athens political leadership remained in 
the hands of the wealthy and well-bom; 
and by refusing to deal with the real as 
opposed to the constitutional sources of 
political power, Finley is guilty of a 
certain romanticizing of Athenian gov- 
ernment in the fifth century. 
Nonetheless, this is an extremely 
stimulating series of essays, demon- 
strating anew the continued vitality and 
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relevance ofthe Athenian experience to 
modern political problems. 
J. RUFUS FEARS 
Indiana University 
Bloomington 


WILLIAM C. FLETCHER. Religion and 
Soviet Foreign Policy, 1945-1970. 
Pp. ix, 179. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1973. $11.25. 


One would generally expect that a 
state founded on scientific Marxism- 
Leninism, with a strong component of 
official atheism attached to political 
ideology, would deride the use of re- 
ligion and organized churches as adjunct 
organs of official foreign policy. Profes- 
sor Fletcher, in his interesting book 
Religion and Soviet Foreign Policy, 
1945-1970, has shown thatthe Stalin and 
post-Stalin regimes in the Soviet Union 
sublimely disregarded the ideological 
commands of Marx, and on numerous 
occasions permitted various church 
organizations in the First Socialist State 
to perform valuable services in foreign 
policy. 

These services were particularly im- 
portant in the following fields: 


(1) The organized churches, especially 
the Russian Orthodox Church, were 
called upon to “prove” the existence 
of religious freedom and democracy 
in the First Socialist State, in an 
effort to mollify foreign public opinion 
on a very sensitive issue 

(2). The Orthodox Church was fre- 
quently called upon to act as an arm of 
Soviet control in areas which came 
under Soviet domination after World 
War II, especially in Eastern Europe 
(3) The Orthodox Church and espe- 
cially the Islamic religious organiza- 
tions in the Soviet Union became help- 
ful groups in Moscow’s quest for 
increased influence in strategic areas, 
such as the Middle East 

(4) The Orthodox Church pateuaed 
a valuable service in attempting to 
extend its control over various exile 
Orthodox communities in Western 
Europe and in the Americas, thereby 
strengthening general Soviet influence 
there 
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(5) The Moslem and Buddhist organi- 
zations in the Soviet Union assisted the 
Soviet state as well as the Communist 
party in their attempts to compete with 
China in terms of political influence in 
Asia 

(6) The various organized churches in 
the Soviet Union were active partici- 
pants in numerous international peace 
movements, designed to enhance the 
Kremlin’s prestige as the center of 
peaceful coexistence and the spokes- 
man for social justice and equality for 
oppressed people, while the United 
States could be pictured as the reaction- 
ary policeman of the world, embody- 
ing in its policies both human exploita- 
tion and Anti-Christ 

(7) Especially the Orthodox Church 
became active in international church 
organizations such as the World Coun- 
cil of Churches, in a somewhat success- 
ful effort to use such organizations as 
sympathetic sounding-boards for Mos- 
cow’s general foreign policy line. 


Professor Fletcher does a good and 
thorough job of describing the use of 
religion and church organizations for 
the purposes listed above, and he 
competently explains why the church 
leaders in the Soviet Union were wil- 
ling to be used as tools of secular 
foreign policy. In most cases, the ~ 
churches attempted to serve the state in 
this field in return for a modicum of 
tolerance on the part of the Communist 
leaders of that state, but in many 
instances the church hierarchy appar- 
ently also acted out of a conviction that 
at least some of the Soviet foreign pol- 
icy goals were worth while on Chris- 
tian, moral-ethical grounds. Within the 
parameters described, Professor 
Fletcher has provided a thoughtful, 
objective and well-researched study. 

There are, however, some important 
limitations to the study, some of them 
self-imposed by the author. Professor 
Fletcher states at the very outset that 
he is concerned only with an examina- 
tion of cases in which religion and 
church organizations have been 
actively assisting in the execution of 
Soviet foreign policy; he is not con- 
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cerned with the extent to which reli- 
gion has acted as a brake on party- 
dominated foreign policy output or the 
cases where the Soviet foreign policy 
makers have changed or terminated 
actions as a result of internal or external 
religious feeling or pressure. This is a 
very important field indeed, and I 
would be prepared to argue that it is 
precisely in this preventative field that 
religion has played the largest part in 
helping to determine Soviet foreign 
policy. The current uproar in the 
United States over the’treatment of 
Soviet Jews is a case in point; Soviet 
foreign relations with the United 
States, now aimed at detente and 
expanded trade, must labor under this 
negative cloud and must in some way 
account for this religious factor. It is 
true that Professor Fletchers book 
covers only the period 1945-1970, and 
- he could therefore not be expected to 
deal with a foreign policy situation 
which has developed largely during the 
last two years, but he is surely aware 
of the fact that United States concern 
over religion, and perhaps especially 
the Jewish community in the Soviet 
Union, has been an important factor in 
Washington’s attitude towards Moscow 
for a long time. 

Since the book does not deal with the 
preventative side of the problem, 
Professor Fletcher finds himself in the 
somewhat awkward position of describ- 
ing numerous foreign. policy activities 
of Soviet churches, only to assert after 
each case that the contributions of 
organized religion were minimal or 
peripheral. A cynic might be prompted 
to ask: Why then study these contribu- 
tions? This conclusion would neverthe- 
less be unduly harsh. I think there is 
a definite need for the kind of study 
which Professor Fletcher has written; 
perhaps he is also the man to write a 
thorough sequel on religion and its pre- 
ventative effects on Soviet foreign 
policy. 

One last point: because of the con- 
centration on positive church contribu- 
tions to Soviet foreign policy, the book 
tends to emphasize the Russian 
Orthodox Church, which has been most 
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active in this field, whereas other 
groups, such as the Baptists and Mos- 
lems, get less attention—although some 
space is alloted, especially to Soviet 
Islamic groups and their work in the 
Middle East. The Jewish community 
and its organizations, which have not 
been harnessed for foreign policy 
action, receive very little attention. A 
more balanced research concentration, 
with an equal emphasis on the preven- 
tative elements discussed above, would 
surely have warranted considerable 
space and effort with regard to Soviet 
Jewry. 
TROND GILBERG 

Department of Political Science 

The Pennsylvania State University 

University Park 


WERNER G. Haun. The Politics of 
Soviet Agriculture, 1960-1970. Pp. 
311. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
University Press, 1972. $12.50. 


The word politics in the title of this 
volume is to be understood in a fairly 
narrow sense. The book deals mainly 
with the political fortunes of Soviet 
leaders connected with agriculture dur- 
ing the decade under consideration. It 
concerns farm policies and issues only 
in a minor way, and then primarily as 
they affect the careers of the per- 
sonalities involved. 

Many students of Soviet politics 
have, in recent years, condemned 
“kremlinology” as an unsatisfactory tool 
of analysis, but Mr. Hahn’s account is 
very much a kremlinological piece of 
work. His chapter subheadings teem - 
with phrases concerning one man’s 
“victory,” another’s “fall,” another 
being “ascendent,” and so forth. As for 
the data base for the study, just one 
example of many possible ones will 
suffice to indicate the kind of data on 
which the author in part relies: the 
main evidence of Voronov’s decline in 
higher party cireles in the late 1960s is 
his ranking in pictorial lineups in the 
press at May Day parades and on other 
occasions. Yet for limited purposes this 
technique can indeed be a useful one, 
and Hahn has provided a very convinc- 
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ing picture of Voronov’s decline. And to 
the author’s credit, it should be added 
that he has attempted to utilize all pos- 


sible sources of information. In addi- 


tion to all of the standard official publi- 
cations, he has brought to his analysis 
relevant data from the somewhat atypi- 
cal sources of samizdat (underground 
publication) materials and Soviet 
fiction. 

There are two major shortcomings in 
the book. The first is excessive 
repetition. Most of the chapters begin 
with short summaries, with the main 
themes spelled out at greater length in 
the chapters themselves; this kind of 
repetition is useful. But, in addition, 
the author frequently repeats himself 
within a very short space in his descrip- 
tion of important personnel changes. 
` For example, in a three paragraph dis- 
cussion of developments in 1959, the 
author gives the details of Semichastny’s 
promotion three times. Tighter editing 
to eliminate this sort of thing would 
have improved the readability of the 
book considerably. 

Second, although the author intends 
the book for both the specialist and the 
general reader, it is surely not very 
appropriate for the latter. Hahn has pro- 
vided information on so many major 
and minor officials on the agricultural 
scene that the lay reader is bound to be 
overwhelmed by the details. But for 
this very reason, the book is a superb 
source for the person with some know- 
ledge of Soviet politics. It serves well, 
both as a reference work—and mention 
should be made in this regard of the 
useful maps and appendices on holders 
of offices connected with agricul- 
ture—and as a comprehensive analysis 
of more than a decade of political 
developments in the agricultural field. 

The author’s acumen at identifying 
factions and interpreting developments 
is best demonstrated by his discussion 
of the careers of two men, Gennadi I. 
Voronov and Dmitri S. Polyanskiy. Their 
carrers were somewhat interwined, not 
only in their concentration on agricul- 
tural problems but also in having held, 
at different times, several of the same 
posts, such as, Orenburg Oblast first 
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secretary and Russian Soviet Federated 
Socialist Republic (RSFSR) premier. In 
spite of earlier cooperation between the 
two, they eventually became rivals, 
advocating divergent policies -in 
agriculture. Hahn skilfully traces these 
developments throughout the book, 
devoting a chapter near the end— 
chapter 10, “Voronov v Polyanskiy: 
1969”—to what might be called the 
showdown. Thereafter Voronov’s for- 
tunes are on the decline, with the 
policies of Polyanskiy, strongly sup- 
ported by Brezhnev, carrying the day. 
Hahn’s analysis ends in mid-1971, with 
Voronov’s removal as RSFSR premier, 
but he virtually predicts Voronov’s 
complete demise, noting (p. 268) that 
“the Voronov shakeup is still uncom- 
pleted” and that his status “does not 
justify his remaining on the Politburo.” 
The author could not have forseen the 
disastrous Soviet harvest of 1972, but 
the personnel changes following it have 
been fully consistent with his account: 
Agriculture Minister Matskevich—who 
was sacked once before from this post, 
by Khrushchev—was replaced by 
Politburo-member Polyanskiy, and a 
short time later (April, 1973), Voronov 
was removed from the Politburo. 
DONALD D., BARRY 
Lehigh University 


ANTHONY LESTER and GEOFFREY 
BINDMAN. Race and Law in Great’ 
Britain. Pp. 491. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1972. 
$10.00. 


Many aspects of legal theory and 
practice in the United Kingdom con- 
fuse Americans and frustrate compari- 
sons with our codes and procedures. 
Since the United Kingdom does not 
have a constitution such as ours, with 
grants of rights to minorities, its “courts 
cannot invalidate an Act of Parliament, 
because they have no power to review 
the constitutionality of legislative 
action.” To further complicate the 
situation, for some purposes British 
legislation applies to England and 
Wales, for others to Great Britain—the 
major island—and for still others to the 
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United Kingdom, including Northern 
Ireland. Thus, some provisions of the 
race relations acts of 1965 and 1968 do 
not apply to Northern Ireland. These 
British flexibilities place a large 
measure of responsibility for the pro- 
tection of minority rights upon specific 
parliamentary acts, with the added 
problem—shared with the United 
States—of the uncertain willingness of 
administrative units to enforce such 
legislation. 

Even though “every man, whatever 
be his rank or condition, is subject to 
the ordinary law of the realm and 
amenable to the jurisdiction of the ordi- 
nary tribunals” in the United Kindom, 
that principle is not interpreted by the 
courts as entitling them, “within the 
narrow compass of the legal system, to 
restrain a stronger party from oppress- 
ing a weaker one.” Thus, “apart from 
their disapproval of slavery, English 
judges have never declared that acts of 
racial discrimination committed in this 
country are against public policy.” 

The authors present a critical analysis 
of existing race relations law. Unfor- 
tunately, as they say, space did not per- 
mit them to “attempt to relate race rela- 
tions to immigration and nationality 
law.” To have done so would have 
meant, they note, “taking account of the 
history and the legal status of racial and 
national minorities” in the British Isles. 
Nevertheless, they do make clear that 
the immigration of nonwhites from the 
Commonwealth has raised parallel 
problems which had been ignored or 
rationalized out of open policy discus- 
sions. It has made the British more con- 
scious of the “conflict between the pub- 
licly embraced notions of toleration and 
fair play and the segregated, almost 
segmental, character of English 
society.” It has focused attention on the 
racist rationalizations for class and 
religious discrimination, as for example 
in Northern Ireland, as well as sexist 
and age-level discriminations of a 
socially damaging character. 

Those captivated by English tradi- 
tions of toleration and fair play will find 
this sober volume difficult but neces- 
sary reading. It is a fine companion vol- 
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ume to V. G. Kiernan’s The Lords of 
Human Kind (Boston: Little, Brown, 
1969). 
ALFRED McCLuNG LEE 
Brooklyn College of the 
City University of New York 


DietricH OrLow. The History of the 
Nazi Party: 1933-1945. Pp. xiv, 538. 
Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh 
Press, 1973. $14.95. 


In this prodigious volume, Professor 
Orlow carries to completion his two- 
volume history begun in The History of 
the Nazi Party, 1919-1933 (University 
of Pittsburgh Press, 1969). The entire 
work, a most welcome addition to the 
literature on political parties generally, 
as well as the Nationalsozialistische 
Deutsche Arbeitepartei (NSDAP) in 
particular, is based primarily on archi- 
val materials which have become avail- 
able since the German defeat in 1945. 

As the author cautions, the study 
deemphasizes “the larger aspects of 
German history,” which have been 
explored extensively elsewhere. His 
major focal point is “the impact on the 
internal mechanism of the Nazi Party of 
obtaining governmental power and 
managing foreign conquests rather than 
the transformations wrought by the 
NSDAP on German and European soci- 
ety asa whole.” ` 

From so vast an enterprise itis difficult 
to select major themes for comment 
—there are so many. Two of special 
interest are the author’s treatment of 
“npartification” and his analysis of the 
“monumental inefficiency that charac- 
terized the party’s operations.” The two 
are related. “Partification,” a term the 
author agrees is awkward, though 
appropriate, refers to the party’s goal 
and program for the revolutionary 
restructuring of all aspects of German 
and European society—government, 
economy, all mass organizations and 
even religion. To the Nazis it meant not 
merely contro] but the complete trans- 
formation of society so that all human 
interaction would be based on the 
party’s crude racial doctrines. Since 
those doctrines included the primitive 
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social Darwinism concepts of the 
glorification of conflict and survival of 
the fittest, party leaders tolerated and 
even encouraged constant intraparty 
feuds which diverted much energy to 
internal warfare. Thus the party never 
achieved a really centralized adminis- 
tration—Hitler feared it might revolt 
against him. Rather, all of the major 
leaders tried to build their own “largely 
autonomous empires staffed with their 
incompetent but personally loyal 
cliques,” 

Particularly useful features of the 
book are the glossary—of German terms 
and abbreviations—and the “Cheċklist 
of Less Familiar Nazi Leaders.” Refer- 
ence to both is a great convenience to 
the nonspecialist reader. In fact, were 
one to select a minor stylistic point for 
criticism, it would be the author’s 
extensive—perhaps excessive—use of 
German terms and abbreviations. Most 
of these are found in the glos- 
sary~-though such frequently used 
abbreviations as PK, PO, RK, ROL, GL, 
and StdF seem unnecessary interrup- 
tions to the flow of the text. A few—the 
Betreuung approach—must be sought 
in the index, and some—the Machter- 
greifung, the Kampfzeit—appear in 
neither, though of course defined at the 
first mention in text. 

Special praise is due the excellent 
“Bibliographic Note,” a twenty-five 
page discussion both of archival mater- 
ial throughout the United States and 
Europe and of published material, both 
primary and secondary. The note is the 
more valuable for the author’s many 
brief but frank appraisals of the items 
on the lengthy list of published works 
cited. 

OLIVER BENSON 

University of Oklahoma 

Norman 


Eric RicHarps. The Leviathan of 
Wealth: The Sutherland Fortune in 
the Industrial Revolution. Pp. xx, 


316. Toronto: University of Toronto 
Press, 1973. $15.00. 


This work is one of a series in 
Studies in Social History under the 


none of the success which 
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editorship of Harold Perkin. It 
examines the role the Sutherland fam- 
ily and their extraordinarily competent 
agent, James Loch, played in the super- 
cession of canal transport by railways, 
and in extensive conversion of Scottish 
Highland agriculture to pastoralism. 
Through a combination of several for- 
tuitous marriages and other circum- 
stances, the Sutherlands had become 
England’s wealthiest aristocratic family 
by the early nineteenth century. Hence 
the sobriquet “Leviathan of wealth,” 
which was applied to both the first and 
second duke of Sutherland. Loch was 
the latter’s agent, and for upwards of 
forty years he devoted his consider- 
able energy and intellectual ability to 
management of the family’s economic 
fortunes. 

The interaction between these two 
individuals provides the thread of con- 
tinuity which ties together the two dis- 
parate studies in economic history 
which form the heart of the book. Fol- 
lowing two introductory chapters, 
which provide biographical information 
on “The House of Sutherland” and 
“The Sutherland Metternich” (Loch) 
respectively, the family’s contributions 
to the advent of the railway age and 
their program of land clearance in the 
depressed Highlands are analyzed in 
detail. The result is a fascinating study, 
based on impressive research, which 
will be of considerable value to anyone 
interested in social, economic or 
technological developments in Britain 
during the first half of the nineteenth 
century. 

Richards, who teaches economic his- 
tory at Flinders University of South 
Australia, shows how the shrewd 
employment of Sutherland wealth— 
much of which had been derived from 
canals—fostered the growth of railroads, 
which ultimately made the canals ana- 
chronistic. Loch’s thinking contributed 
significantly to the Duke’s decision to 
break with family tradition in supporting 
rail construction, and his influence is 
equally apparent in the development 
schemes employed on the vast Suther- 
land estates in Scotland. Here there was 
charac- 
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terized the transition from canals to 
railways, and indeed the social distress 
and economic disruption which 
resulted from the clearances made 
Loch and the Sutherlands objects of 
widespread scorn. Thus Loch dealt 
with the economic assimilation neces- 
sitated by technical innovations in an 
auspicious fashion; his attempts at 
social restructuring as a result of 
economic revolution were, on the other 
hand, failures. Such is frequently the 
immediate price of progress, and this 
book clearly exemplifies how the twin 
bastions of aristocratic wealth and 
power functioned as an integral part of 
the changing fabric of British life dur- 
ing the Industrial Revolution. 
JAMES A. CASADA 

Winthrop College 

Rock Hill 

South Carolina 


SUSANNE PETRA SCHAD. Empirical 
Social Research in Weimar- 
Germany. Pp. 155. The Hague, The 
Netherlands: Mouton, 1972. No price. 


This book appears to be a doctoral 
dissertation written under the supervi- 
sion of Paul F. Lazarsfeld and, if so, it 
is a superior one. Lazarsfeld never tires 
of reminding us that, although German 
sociology is commonly conceived to be 
entirely theoretical, abstract, and even 
speculative, such distinguished figures 
in the field as Tönnies, Weber and von 
Wiese nevertheless conducted some 
significant empirical studies. We do 
not, however, remember them primar- 
ily for these studies. For that matter, 
von Wiese fails to mention any of his 
empirical work in his autobiography. 
During the first twenty years of its exis- 
tence not a single paper based upon an 
empirical investigation was read at the 
meetings of the German Sociological 
Society, and up to 1930 no German 
sociologist had conducted an 
“authoritative empirical study” of a 
major social problem. There is a mys- 
tery here that Ms. Schad tries to solve. 
Why, to be precise, did the German 
sociologists of the period 1910-1930 
address themselves almost entirely to 
theoretical questions? 
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In order to find the answer, Ms. 
Schad treats such matters as the emer- 
gence of sociology in Germany, the role 
of sociology in the German university, 
the relationships between statistics and 
sociology, the major schools of sociolog- 
ical thought, the attitude toward 
empiricism in the German Sociological 
Society and the contents of three 
sociological journals, the Kölner 
Vierteljahrshefte fiir Soziologie, the 
Jahrbuch für Soziologie, and the Archiv 
für Angewandte Soziologie. (There is 
no mention of the Kölner Zeitschrift 
für Soziologie und Sozialpsychologie 
and one wonders whether this is an 
omission or whether there was a 
change of name.) In another chapter, 
Ms. Schad discusses the empirical 
work of von Wiese, Tönnies, Max 
Horkheimer‘and Horkheimer’s Institut 
fiir Sozialforschung in Frankfurt. In the 
third and last chapter she discusses in 
brief detail the empirical social 
research that was carried out in other 
disciplines, especially psychology, 
psychiatry, medicine and education. 
There is a bibliography but no index. 

The answer to Ms. Schad’s question 
is two-fold. German sociology was 
theoretical because, as Raymond Aron 
has pointed out, in its efforts to become 
an autonomous discipline every scholar 
who aspired to a professorship had to 
create a system of sociology, an enter- 
prise that was inevitably abstract in its 
search for universal principles and 
social laws. Secondly, in‘view of the 
organization of the German university, 
the kind of empirical research for 
which American sociology became fa- 
mous would have been an act of trespass 
against statistics and the four disci- 
plines mentioned above. 

The book contains an annoying 
number of misspellings, solecisms, and 
plain mistakes, most of them trivial. On 
the whole, however, it is a useful addi- 
tion of our knowledge of the history of 
sociology in Germany during the 
period of the Weimar Republic. 

ROBERT BIERSTEDT 

Center for Advanced Studies 

University of Virginia 

Charlottesville 
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BARTON WHALEY. Codeword Bar- 
barossa. Pp. 376. Cambridge, Mass.: 
“MIT Press, 1973. $10.00. 


Barbarossa was the codename chosen 
by Hitler to designate the planning and 
preparation for the invasion of Russia. 
The author of Codeword Barbarossa, a 
specialist in intelligence work, is not 
predominantly concerned with tracing 
the concept of the invasion as it formed 
itself in Hitler’s mind, nor is the elabo- 
ration of the strategic groundwork his 
prime interest. His main efforts center 
themselves on the intructions imparted 
by Hitler to his staff in regard to the 
readying of the German army for this 
undertaking, the various kinds of 
camouflage that were employed, and 
finally the detection of the Fiihrer’s 
plans by diverse agencies. 

Mr. Whaley reads a great deal into 


_ the choice of a codeword, and few his- 


torians would agree with his evaluation 
of the German emperor after whom the 
plan was named. But this is a minor 
consideration; the material assembled 
by Mr. Whaley concerning the leaks 
that made the plan known to most of 
the world’s statesmen, is quite extraor- 
dinary. Altogether, we are presented 
with summaries of eighty-four warnings 
about Hitler’s intentions, that were 
received by interested parties. Some 
were deliberate hints dropped by the 
German Abwehr (counter-intelligence) 
in an attempt to sabotage Hitler’s 
dreams in any way possible; others 
were the results of careful espionage 
and the breaking of diplomatic codes. 
Still others constituted the political 
intuitions of such men as Churchill and 
Roosevelt. Most of these warnings 
reached Stalin in one form or another. 

The great puzzle which Mr. Whaley 
tries to unravel is: why were all these 
warnings discarded, and how did it 
come about that the German invasion 
caught the Red army unprepared and 
unalerted? We do know that Stalin read 
these reports and that he discredited 
them as  “Fascist-capitalist pro- 
vocations” whose sole purpose was to 
drive a wedge between Germany and 
Russia. Mr. Whaley is no more convinc- 
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ing than previous historians in his 
attempt to explain this riddle. We find 
it difficult to believe that Stalin was as 
complacent or as paranoiac as some 
writers would have us believe. Nor 
did he deliberately ignore the storm 
signals that reached him from so many 
parts of the world. He endeavored to 
protect himself against a war on two 
fronts by making a non-aggression pact 
with Japan, and he did foresee a Ger- 
man attack by 1942. He hoped against 
hope that Hitler would delay war with 
Russia until he had completed his Eng- 
lish offensive, and it must be admitted 
that he had good reasons for this reck- 
oning, since Hitler had constantly 
asserted that a war on two fronts would 
spell Germany’s ruin. However, Hitler 
declined to oblige him at this juncture, 
with the result that the Russian leader, 
the Russian fighting forces, and the 
Russian people were overwhelmed 
with enormous losses. Apparently Sta- 
lin followed the logic of Christian Mor- 
genstern: “Denn, so denkt er mes- 
serscharf, nicht sein kann, was nicht 
sein darf.” On the morning of the 
attack, Stalin suffered what came close 
to a nervous breakdown, and Molotov 
was obliged to inform the Russian 
people of the facts via radio. In agree- 
ment with most observers, this 
reviewer is unable to understand how 
the Russian dictator could have blinded 
himself to the evidence that Germany 
was amassing 125 divisions on her 
Eastern frontier, together with all the 
necessary paraphernalia for a giant 
operation—tanks, airfields, airplanes, 
ammunition, depots, supply routes, and 
so forth. I doubt we will ever be vouch- 
safed an answer. 


I am unable to agree with Mr. 
Whaley’s contentions in his effort to 
determine the moment at which Hitler . 
decided on the Russian attack. I cannot 
accept as evidence the fact that 
Brauchitsch ordered Halder, his chief 
of staff, to introduce planning for the 
invasion as early as July 2, 1940. This 
must have been a contingency provi- 
sion in case of England’s immediate 
collapse. How could there be any other 
explanation for the sacrifice of the best 
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part of the German Luftwaffe in the 
Blitz of early fall, 1940? Furthermore, 
I think it misleading to assert that Oper- 
ation Sealion—the invasion of Eng- 
land—was maintained as a smoke- 
screen for the coming invasion of Russia. 
Mr. Whaley pays little attention to the 
third alternative, namely, to drive the 
British out of the Mediterranean. This 
project was the pet plan of the German 
navy and Hitler gave it serious con- 
sideration. That he had the necessary 
forces, is certain; moreover, his success 
would have left England in a most pre- 
carious position. Hitler abandoned the 
idea when he ran into opposion from 
the wily Franco, and when it became 
clear that he had no understanding of 
naval strategy. It was at this point that 
Hitler decided to attack Russia. The 
reasons for his decision are as difficult 
to penetrate as Stalin’s neglect to antici- 
pate them. However, the project was 
one of Hitler’s oldest concepts, as 
Friedrich Zipfel has recently proven. 
Secondly, Hitler was obliged to main- 
tain the prodigious war machine as long 
as the war continued because of the 
problems involved in obtaining raw 
material, foodstuffs, and so forth. On 
the basis of these facts, Churchill was 
able to assess Hitler’s intentions cor- 
rectly (p. 229). 

On the other hand, one should not 
forget that Hitler’s attack on Yugoslavia 
and Greece in the spring of 1941 was 
a fatal error which may well have 
ruined his plans in advance. He should 
have dealt with these two small 
countries after the elimination of 
Russia. The two months he lost in his 
attack across the Balkans mired him 
deep in the Russian winter and cost 
him the conquest of both Leningrad 
and Moscow. Whether this delay 
changed the outcome of the war is 
problematical. It certainly prolonged 
the war and with it the regime of horror 
and terror that Hitler was spreading 
over Europe. 

I would judge that these errors, plus 
the factor of a war on two fronts weigh 
more heavily in the strategic balance 
than the element of surprise on which 
Mr. Whaley sets so much store. No 
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doubt Hitler was intrigued with sur- 
prise as an element of his strategy. But 
surprise is a successful ploy only if the 
enemy can be given a knockout blow 
such as France was dealt by the Man- 
steinplan in 1940. Even if Hitler had 
taken Leningrad and Moscow, Russia 
would have had,time to regroup at the 
Ural, where Hitler would have had to 
face her with greatly extended lines of 
comunication. 

It should be obvious that this book 
leads the reader into speculation, and 
this is not the least of its charm. Even 
when we disagree with Mr. Whaley’s 
arguments or his conclusions, we en- 
joy his writing. Codeword Barbarossa 
makes excellent reading; it can be rec- 
ommended as a source of information 
and as a bedside thriller if one can forget 
for a few hours the sweat, blood and 
tears on which it is built. 

GERHARD MASUR 

Professor of History, Emeritus 

University of Berlin ' 

Sweet Briar College 

Virginia 
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Jean H. BAKER. The Politics of Con- 
tinuity: Maryland Political Parties 
from 1858 to 1870. Pp. xv, 239. Bal- 
timore: The Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Press, 1973. $11.00. 


A number of historians have seen the 
Civil War, with all its accompanying 
upheaval, as a watershed in American 
politics. Philip Converse, V. O. Key and 
others have maintained that the war 
and the reconstruction that followed 
worked a durable realignment in the 
organization and ideology of both the 
Democratic and Republican parties. 
But Jean Baker has found, after scrupu- 
lous study, that the realignment of polit- 
ical parties in Maryland occurred 
before the war and that Marylanders 
clung tenaciously to their ante bellum 
party allegiances through the 1860s and 
after. 

Pernicious fear of free Negroes and 
alarm for the future of national unity 
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were the prime concerns in Maryland 
in the decade before the Civil War. In 
the late 1850s the Democrats forged a 
strong party by stressing Negrophobia 
and the need to protect the Constitu- 
tion and the Union. During the war the 
party lost power temporarily not 
because voters abandoned Democratic 
principles but, according to Baker, 
because numerous party leaders and 
supporters left the state—many to join 
the Confederate cause. In 1866 the 
Democrats resurrected the same 
themes and reestablished solid political 
power as Maryland weathered the 
Reconstruction years. 

The opposition party was less suc- 
cessful, but similarly durable. The 
Maryland Know-Nothings joined the 
Union Party and then, in 1857, the 
Republicans, maintaining pretty much 
the same structure, leaders and fol- 
lowers from 1858 to 1870. The Union- 
ists were able to grasp power during 
the war and they tried to make the 
Republicans into a dominant party by 
playing on the theme of patriotism. But 
the politics of patriotism failed to trans- 
form Maryland’s traditional party pat- 
terns. When the Democrats regained 
power in 1866, they drew their greatest 
strength from the same areas that had 
supported them before the war. The 
Democrats stressed the same themes: 
the need to control free Negroes—who 
had increased to 180 thousand with 
emancipation—and the need to protect 
the ballot and preserve the “Con- 
stitution as it is and Union as it was.” 
The Democrats had weathered the 
storm of social and economic disrup- 
tion, held onto their voting bloc, and 
Maryland remained loyal to ante bel- 
lum political alignments. 

Based on a Johns Hopkins University 
dissertation directed by David Donald, 
The Politics of Continuity is a model of 
local political history. The data gleaned 
from numerous manuscript collections, 
newspapers and legislative journals are 
woven into a painstakingly thorough 
study. Baker has employed careful 
quantitative methods to provide a bio- 
graphical cross-section of Maryland’s 
political leaders and a systematic 
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examination of roll call votes and local 
election returns. Closely structured and 
presented in a clear, if uninspired, 
style, the book is a fine complement to 
Charles L. Wagandt’s study of Negro 
emancipation in Maryland (The Mighty 
Revolution, 1964), Baker’s examination 
of the microcosm of Maryland politics 
illuminates the complexities involved 
in interpreting the national political 
picture. It invites similar local inves- 
tigations in political change in other 
parts of the United States, wrought by 
the Civil War. 
ROBERT DETWEILER 

Department of History 

California State University 

San Diego 


Ray ALLEN BILLINGTON. Frederick 
Jackson Turner: Historian, Scholar, 
Teacher. Pp. 497. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1973. $17.50. 


Billington’s Frederick Jackson 
Turner: Historian, Scholar, Teacher is 
a sympathetic “biography of a college 
professor.” Major emphasis is on 
Turner's career as teacher, and this 
gives the book fresh interest. Turner is 
most widely known as the author of the 
“frontier thesis,” but his major con- 
tribution to his profession was inspiring 
and training many of the country’s best 
budding historians, at Madison from 
1893 to 1910, and at Harvard until 1924. 
As a writer he was less productive; no 
other major historian published so 
little. (Would he have perished today?) 
Yet he made significant contributions to 
many fields—diplomatic history, history 
of immigration, historiography—besides 
his better known specialties. 

Turner romanticized frontiersmen, 
painting virtues boldly and muting 
vices. Indians were mere obstacles; the 
virtual genocide which “freed” the west 
was almost ignored. Similarly, emanci- 
pated Negroes were a “problem”: he 
disliked Jews; “New Immigrants” 
menaced American standards. Such 
views, Billington remarks, were the 
“shared prejudices of [Turners] day.” 

Turner's frontier thesis, at its peak, 
was the banner under which virtually a 
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generation of historians marched. It 
annihilated its opponents, dominated 
textbooks, provided themes for politi- 
cians and influenced work in other 
social sciences. Such popularity must 
be explained, and Billington does so, in 
part, by showing how neatly it supplied 
the ideological requirements of 
Turner's generation. Industrialization 
had brought prolonged depression, 
poverty amidst wealth, grim class con- 
flict and political radicalism. But 
Turner gave new hope; if man could 
tame the wilderness, he could cope 
with these problems. The frontier had 
imbued Americans with the requisite 
character. Neither imperialist nor 
xenophobe, Turner’s ideas justified 
overseas expansion and immigration 
restriction. His views “fit the public 
mood” better than he knew. 

Himself a ranking historian of the 
west, Billington is sensitive-to Turner's 
exaggerations and ambiguities. But, he 
argues, the real person was a scholar, 
alert to history’s complexities, not the 
monocausational demon modern critics 
imagine. 

The book is not without flaws, and 
stylistic editing would have helped. A 
few minor inaccuracies—for example 
Edwin Witte was an economist, not an 
historian—escaped notice, But it is a 
solidly constructed, thoroughly 
documented, expert evaluation. 
Tumer’s humor, warmth and engaging 
personality are convincingly portrayed, 
as are his foibles—his vanity and pride. 
Billington has described a three- 
dimensional human being, very much 
the product of his times, and an impor- 
tant figure in the growth of American 
history. | 

H. JOHN THORKELSON 

Department of Economics 

University of Connecticut 

Storrs 


LETITIA Woops Brown. Free Negroes 
in the District of Columbia, 
1790-1846. Pp. ix, 126. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1972. $7.95. 


Josera R. WASHINGTON, JR. Black Sects 
and Cults. Pp. xii, 176. Garden City, 
New York: Doubleday, 1972. $5.95. 
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Professor Brown’s little volume is 
one of the latest books in the Urban 
Life in America series published by the 
Oxford University Press. Mainly it 
details the ways in which the free 
Negro population increased in the 
newly created District of Columbia. 
After an introduction describing the 
early District, the author proceeds in 
chapter 1 to relate the growth of the 
free Negro population in the District to 
its proximity to the Maryland-Virginia 
area, which had the highest concentra- 
tion of Blacks in the entire nation. 
Chapter 2 points out that this area had 
a tradition of varied occupational pat- 
terns among Negroes which was a posi- 
tive factor in their economic advance- 
ment in the District. 


The third chapter discusses the effect 
of the time factor. That is, this was an 
era of increasing debate and concern 
over the rights of black people. Chap- 
ters 4 through 7 deal with descent from 
free mothers, manumission by will, 
manumission by deed and other 
methods of increase in the free Negro 
population. The concluding chapter is 
entitled “The Life of Free Negroes.” 
Here one might expect to gain some 
insight into the daily round of life of 
these people, but the discussion is con- 
fined to their occupational and political 
status. This reflects the basic limitation 
of the work: it is, as the author makes 
clear, a frankly old-fashioned narrative 
type of history. Within this limitation 
the author has diligently researched her 
sources and has produced a competent 
piece of work. 


The Washington book, Black Sects 
and Cults, is a very different kind of 
work. Professor Washington, who has 
written extensively on black religion, 
states that “The concern of this book is 
the meaning of religion for those black 
communions which are separate and 
independent from parallel white com- 
munions.” After providing some basic 
framework on church, sect and cult, he 
discusses African roots. He believes: 
that while some of the African religious 
ethos survived, it was for the most part 
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suppressed by the dominant white cul- 
ture. Then follow chapters on 
“Methodists and Baptists: the Estab- 
lished Sectarians,” “Holiness and Pen- 
tecostal Blacks,” “The Reality of the 
Black Cult,” “Meaning of the Black 
Cults,” and a final chapter on “A 
Measure of Black Sectarianism.”’ 

The author shows keen insight into 
the origins and meaning of black sects 
and cults, and his writing often sparkles 
with fresh ideas on the religious 
behavior of black Americans, or, as he 
would prefer, Blackamericans. 
However, the author has a special 
theme which he reiterates throughout 
the book to the point of annoyance. 
This theme is as follows: the common 
thread which runs through all of the 
diverse black religious groups in 
America is the quest for power. This is 
“the black ethnic ethic.” We are asked 
time and again to distinguish between 
“cult” italicized, and “cult,” not 
italicized. The latter is the plain mun- 
dane reality, but the former seems to be 
a sort of mystical conception of what 
the black religious experience really 
means. Speaking of the need for synthe- 
sis between experience and ethical 
action, Washington says, “Black cults do 
not serve this synthesis, but the black 
cult within it does.” The closing para- 
graph of the book is an appeal to black 
theology to help the different sects and 
cults to “come to realize their common 
unity in the will to power and life for 
black people.” Differences between 
various black sects and cults “‘are not to 
be eliminated, but the underlying reality 
of blackness is to be revealed as 
transcending.” 

One finishes reading the book with 
mixed feelings: admiration for the 
author's undoubted competence and 
lingering questions concerning the 
adequacy of the black mystique as a 
tool for understanding what the black 
sects and cults are all about. 


Guy B. JOHNSON 


Kenan Professor, Emeritus 
University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill 
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Ropert D. Curr. The War Industries 
Board: Business-Government Rela- 
tions during World War I. Pp. 304. 
Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 
1973. $13.50. 


Professor Cuff has raked over old 
coals thoroughly, and deserves thanks 
for the candor of his report. He finds 
this first attempt in America at indus- 
trial mobilization was beset by con- 
tradictions and cross-purposes. Busi- 
ness captains tugged against public 
administrators, administrators against 
each other, and the military against 
those who should have been partners in 
procurement. This scene of friction and 
confusion could not have been differ- 
ent, considering inexperience in the 
enterprise and the brief period of effort. 
In the background were President Wil- 
son’s own conflicts. He was for peace, 
he was for war; he smote the industrial 
concentrations, then was dependent on 
their good will. The author diminishes 
the stature of Bernard Baruch as a 
reconciler of contrary interests, though 
surely his leadership in the board regis- 
tered improvements. 

Taken all in all, the reader need not 
be severe on the pioneers of more than 
fifty years ago, seeing that today’s 
efforts at bureaucratic management of 
the economy do not reduce prices, the 
numbers of the unemployed, or raise 
the credit of the dollar. Betweentimes, 
in the Great Depression and in World 
War II, cooperation of government and 
business was smoother. In the thirties 
business was too much the suppliant to 
object, and did not forget its training 
when the war machine was thrown into 
gear. Another writer, with Professor 
Cuffs exihibit before him, may profit- 
ably make comparisons between 
auspices of Wilson and Franklin 
Roosevelt. 

The recital of actual negotiation 
between the War Industries Board and 
the automobile manufacturers is so 
illuminating that one wishes the author 
had given more of such seesaw 
experience. The detail would speak for 
itself, and reduce the need for charac- 
terization. Students of economic his- 
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tory, and doubtless of any sort of his- 
tory, do well to tell what happened 
before passing judgment. Dr. Cuff, from 
his assiduous research, is possessed of 
particulars which, shared with the 
reader, would avoid indulgence in for- 
mal language of description, which is 
frequently heavy with words of greater 
length than meaning. True, the author 
in this instance is dealing with mixed 
motives of his cast of characters, but 
terms like conceptualization might be 
dispensed with. 

The author concludes, “What the WIB 
experience suggests . . . is that the 
phrase ‘business-government relations’ 
embraces a whole series of processes 
which are shaped at any one time by a 
complex interplay of fluctuating varia- 
bles. . . . The character of business- 
government relations varies directly 
with the kinds of groups that interact 
with the state. Similarly, the govern- 
ment’s constituent parts must be taken 
into account—the Congress, the 
executive, the courts, the military serv- 
ices, the administrative agencies. . . .” 

BROADUS MITCHELL 

New York City 


KENNETH S. Davis. FDR: The Beckon- 
ing of Destiny 1882-1928. A History. 
Pp. 936. New York: G. P. Putnam, 
1972. $15.00. 


The excellence of this book was rec- 
ognized by the Society of American 
Historians when it was awarded the 
Francis Parkman Prize for the best 
book published in American history 
during 1972. It may well gain further 
acclaim by students of American history 
by winning other, as yet unannounced, 
awards. 

The author has previously estab- 
lished himself as a writer of national 
repute with his biographies of Dwight 
Eisenhower, Adlai Stevenson and 
Charles A. Lindberg, with his novels 
and with his other books of historical 
value. FDR: The Beckoning of Destiny 
raises his standing among American 
writers. It is hoped that Mr. Davis will 
write one or more additional volumes 
completing his history of FDR. 
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The nature of this book is somewhat 
unique, in that the author has most suc- 
cessfully painted his biographical 
character against the background of 
contemporary historical evolution. The 
thesis that FDR became what he was 
because of the Industrial Revolution 
with its increasing technological com- 
plexity is convincingly presented. 

Kenneth Davis’s research was pro- 
digious although it was largely in sec- 
ondary sources. Perhaps this was neces- 
sary in many instances because of the 
unavailability of the primary sources. 
For example, in Chapter 6—“Enter 
Eleanor’—there are forty-one notes 
with twenty-nine of them from Eleanor 
Roosevelt’s This Is My Story. For- 
tunately Mr. Davis’s skill as a writer is 
such that the reader is unaware of the 
great dependence upon one source for 
his narrative in this chapter. 

While there are no startling revela- 
tions about the early years of FDR’s 
life, he is held in perspective among 
his peers in his aristocratic environ- 
ment. His life of luxury, his early 
travels in Europe, his education at Gro- 
ton and at Harvard, his marriage, his 
legal training and experience, his 
entrance into politics, his progressivism, 
his early support of Woodrow Wilson 
and the New Freedom, his term as 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, his 
vice-presidential candidacy, his return 
to New York, his attack of polio, his 
struggle to regain his health and his 
reentry into politics are all treated with 
sympathy but without eulogy. 

This is a superb book that should be 


- widely read for a long time. 


GEORGE OSBORN 
University of Florida 
Gainesville 


HEINZ EULAU and KENNETH PREWITT. 
Labyrinths of Democracy: Adapta- 
tions, Linkages, Representation and 
Policies in Urban Politics. Pp. xii, 
713. New York: Bobbs-Merrill, 1973. 
No price. 


Professors Eulau and Prewitt, 
through a careful and comprehensive 
comparative examination of some 
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eighty-two city councils within the 
eight counties adjoining San Francisco 
Bay, have presented us with a mam- 
moth study intended, they state, to con- 
tribute to the general study of legisla- 
tive institutions. In so doing, the 
authors have amassed a wealth of infor- 
mation about the internal workings of 
the councils and of their relationships 
to their surrounding constituent com- 
munities. 

The descriptive effort offers a well 
organized wealth of detailed empirical 
data concerning such interrelated 
topics as the relationship among coun- 
cil governing practices, council size 
and city size; relationships between 
general social climate and governing 
practices; types of electoral contexts 
and career sponsorship; relationships 
between political campaigning and 
political competition; relationships be- 
tween trends in urbanization and gen- 
eral policy development. The descrip- 
tive fruits of this study will clearly 
be of interest to students of both the 
legislative process and urban politics. 
We do receive some new insights into 
urban legislative policy making, especi- 
ally in terms of overall relationships 
between governance styles, population 
sizes, social settings and levels of 
urbanization. 

Ultimately, however, the authors 
have attempted to place their study 
within a general context of broad 
democratic theory-philosophy, and it is 
this aspect of the work which con- 
stitutes the study’s chief shortcoming, 
both in terms of the confusions and 
ambiguities with which this portion of 
the study is developed and in terms of 
the specific contributions of the 
descriptive effort to our concern with 
democratic politics generally. After 610 
pages of detailed description and 
analysis, the best that the authors can 
offer us in terms of insights concerning 
the maximizing of the values of democ- 
racy within our urban political settings 
is that the people need to mobilize and 
exert pressure upon their elected 
leaders. 

What should disturb us most about 
this book is that it is another example 
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of enormous energies by competent 
political scientists, again missing an 
opportunity to truly expand our vision 
of democratic politics. Instead of 
approaching the contemporary urban 
environment as being the kind of his- 
torically new social and political 
frontier that it most certainly is, the 
authors settle instead for a study 
founded upon and guided by the tradi- 
tional and tired assumptions and judg- 
ments of the Schumpeterian version of 
liberal democracy; a vision of politics 
designed for, and peculiarly responsive 
to, another time and another place. We 
have to learn the often unsettling fact 
that we truly cannot go home 
again—especially if we live in the city. 

From the present study, then, we 
learn much about contemporary urban 
legislative politics and decision 
making, and very little concerning what 
to do about it. 

Roy SPECKHARD 
State University of New York 
Albany 


LEONARD GILHOOLEY. Contradiction 
and Dilemma: Orestes Brownson 
and the American Idea. Pp. xv, 231. 
New York: Fordham University 
Press, 1972. $10.00. 


Students of American history and 
American political thought have a 
legitimate interest in Orestes Brownson 
(1803-1876). He is one of the foremost 
minds of the mid-nineteenth century, 
and one of the few thinkers in this 
period to get below the surface in his 
political and social thought. Brownson 
can also be studied as an early Ameri- 
can radical—a pre-Marxian Marx—as 
Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. argued in his 
biography. And Brownson’s volumin- 
ous essays in his Boston Quarterly 
Review and the later Brownson’s Quar- 
terly Review touch on many of the 
leading ideas and issues of his time. 

Leonard Gilhooley’s book is there- 
fore welcome. It is essentially a careful, 
year by year examination of Brownson’s 
thought from 1838 to 1859. Gilhooley 
claims to relate Brownson to the 
“American Idea,” which to the author 
includes the idea of progress, an 


enlightenment optimism about man 
and his perfectibility and the convic- 
tion that democracy and Christianity 
are related “societal forces.” Gilhooley 
hopes that by looking at Brownson we 
will better understand the American 
idea today, though to my mind this 
point is hardly developed at all. Rather, 
the book is pretty much a summary of 
Brownson’s political and social thought, 
with special attention to the influence 
of his religious positions on his politics. 
Gilhooley includes virtually no mater- 
ial on Brownson’s private life or his 
political involvements, and attempts lit- 
tle assessment of his political influence. 
The book’s narrow focus thus requires 
that it be read with other material on 
Brownson to get a full picture of the 
man. 

I am persuaded by many of 
Gilhooley’s arguments. Certainly he 
gives a good picture of Brownson as a 
dynamic, growing—also, at times, 
retrogressing—thinker. And he puts 
Brownson’s famous essays on the 
“Laboring Classes” (1840) in perspec- 
tive, showing that Brownson is usually 
not as radical as he appears there. At 
the same time, I think the author over- 
does the consistency in Brownson’s 
thought, particularly between the early 
period and that following his conver- 
sion to Catholicism (1844). Though he 
illustrates many changes in Brownson’s 
thought, Gilhooley argues—unper- 
suasively—that “Brownson was much 
more consistent than has been assumed 
heretofore. . . .” Gilhooley is also, I 
feel, somewhat too reluctant to criticize 
Brownson’s more outrageous argu- 
ments, such as his virtual equation, at 
times, of liberty and authority. Brown- 
son’s rhetorical style and what Schle- 
singer called his “deluge of meta- 
physics” need a puncturing which 
they do not get here. In short, Con- 
tradiction and Dilemma seems to me to 
overstate the case to be made for Brown- 
son in various ways. But it is a useful, 
painstaking exposition of his thought. 

EDWARD A, STETTNER 

Department of Political Science 

Wellesley College 

Massachusetts 
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STEPHEN R. GRAUBARD. Kissinger: Por- 
trait of a Mind. Pp. xix, 288. New 
York: W. W. Norton, 1973. $7.95. 


Henry Kissinger’s ideas on American 
foreign policy are the very opposite of 
those of John Foster Dulles, late mentor 
in these affairs to another Republican 
president. While Dulles believed in 
ideological commitment and morally- 
guided (fettered?) foreign policy, Kis- 
singer’s point of view is, in his own 
words, that “a power which is ab- 
solutely committed has no negotiat- 
ing position.” Under Kissinger, for 
good or ill, United States foreign policy 
has clearly entered a new phase; in 
many respects, the policy has shed 
many of the concepts and attitudes of 
both Acheson and Dulles. 

One wonders, however, if Professor 
Graubard is correct in giving his 
readers the impression that this change 
has come about because of the mind 
and the influence of one man. Except 
for the apparently telekinetic push Mr. 
Kissinger got from Metternich, 
Graubard assigns an incredible amount 
of originality to his hero. (Spiritualism 
is suggested by that much criticized 
title of Graubard’s—there is something 
spooky about a portrait of a mind.) The 
fact is, of course, that Kissinger owes 
large debts to several modern thinkers 
on international relations, and to a few 
practitioners too, not the least of which 
theorists is the former associate of 
another fine university—besides Har- 
vard—Hans J. Morgenthau, formerly of 
the University of Chicago. 

Besides the factors of his very con- 
siderable mental accuity and the strik- 
ing flexibility of his thought and action, 
Mr. Kissinger will, I believe, be the 
first to admit in his some-day memoirs 
that he was in the right place at the 
right time when he so rapidly moved to 
the zenith of his career. Graubard 
remarks that, for Kissinger, the element 
of choice is all important; indeed, 
Richard Nixon’s choice of Kissinger as 
his chief adviser on foreign affairs was 
crucial. 

The times were ripe, too. United 
States involvement in the Vietnam War 
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had become what the Russians were 
fond of calling a tupik, a dead-end. 
Those same Russians had long since 
taught the rest of the world a thing or 
two about avoiding tupiks, about flexi- 
ble Metternichean, nonideological di- 
plomacy. As Stalin once said, moral truth 
in diplomacy was about as possible as 
converting wood into iron. In the Mid- 
dle East, for example, the Soviets could 
blithely shift their policy from support 
of the creation of an Israeli state to sup- 
port of the local enemies of that state, 
with nary an ideological whimper. But 
for the Americans, before Nixon, Kiss- 
inger, et al., the war in Vietnam was not 
a civil war but a moral crusade, a 
remotely-controlled defense of Ameri- 
can style democracy. 

Obviously, the country was on the 
brink of disillusionment over such 
moralizing at great distances, and it fell 
to the Kissingers of this world to assist 
in the disillusionment over, as well as 
the deideologization of, United States 
foreign policy. With dazzling speed, 
Kissinger and the president schooled 
the country in doing business with 
Maoist China, neo-Stalinist Russia, and 
quite possibly post-Ho North Vietnam, 
if the spirit was willing; and most 
appeared to be willing, the Sihanouks 
and the Castros to the contrary. 

Graubard’s book consists largely in 
somewhat episodically arranged exposi- 
tions of various of Mr. Kissinger’s writ- 
ings before A. D. 1969. Had they been 
thoughtfully arranged, structured, and 
subtitled, the stages in the develop- 
ment of H.A.K.’s mind would have 
made fascinating reading. 

ALBERT L. WEEKS 

New York 


MICHAEL A. GUHIN. John Foster Dulles: 
A Statesman and His Times. Pp. xii, 
409. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1972. $12.50. 


“Judge us not by what we say, but by 
what we do,” said John Mitchell. 
Michael Guhin would have scholars 
apply this dictum to the diplomacy of 
John Foster Dulles. It is simplistic and 
false, Guhin argues, to see Dulles as a 
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psalm singing, moralistic Wall Street 
lawyer, the manipulator of such hyper- 
bolic slogans as “liberation,” “brink- 
manship,” “agonizing reappraisal,” 
and “massive retaliation,” or a prisoner 
of Joe McCarthy. Hardly an ideologue, 
Dulles emerges in this study as a realis- 
tic statesman whose reactions 
“throughout his secretaryship rep- 
resented a normal ambivalence, 
episodic adjustment, and pragmatic 
evaluation” (p. 264). 

The strength of Guhin’s defense of 
Dulles is his stress on context. He 
demonstrates quite persuasively that 
Dulles was no wild-eyed aberration, 
but that his policies continued the 
broad outlines of the Truman years, and 
that in a very real sense he was Dean 
Acheson without the moustache. Guhin 
reminds critics who would project the 
lessons of Vietnam back into the 1950s 
that every secretary of state becomes “a 
prisoner of Washington polities, of the 
prevailing congressional and national 
moods, of past policies, of international 
circumstances” (p. 314). Thus did 
Dulles, who had always opposed non- 
recognition of a regime for moral 
reasons, find it politically necessary to 
maintain a rigid stance against Com- 
munist China after 1950. So too did 
Dulles find it expedient to placate Con- 
gress—especially the right wing of his 
own party—with moralistic and exag- 
gerated statements which were, in fact, 
belied by his policies. The man who 
supposedly considered neutralism 
“immoral? wound up supporting 
Nasser against the British and the 
French in 1956. The alleged advocate 
of “massive retaliation” in actual prac- 
tice supported policies similar to the 
“flexible response” strategy of the Ken- 
nedy years. Dulles’s concept of 
“liberation,” when read in the full con- 
text of the 1952 presidential campaign, 
differed very little from George Ken- 
nan’s “containment.” Guhin suggests 
that scholars have misunderstood 
Dulles because they too readily repeat 
judgments made by partisan opponents. 

The book is not without faults. The 
writing style is often opaque and full 
of jargon. Guhin’s organization is also 
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debatable, with too much of the book 
dealing with background and analysis 
of ideas, and not enough on Dulles’s 
years as secretary of state. His Latin 
American policy, for example, is dis- 
missed in one sentence. And there 
are sections—Guhin’s discussion of the 
Indo-China crisis of 1954 in particular 
—-where the research is thin. Perhaps 
the greatest flaw is Guhin’s tendency 
toward “tout comprendre est tout par- 
donner,” a fault which the author detects 
in Dulles’s isolationism in the 1930s (p. 
47). Guhin seems so intent on defending 
Dulles from his critics, on placing him in 
the broad continuum of American for- 


eign policy after 1945, that he misses the. 


virtues of a critical perspective. Why not 
criticize the context of Dulles’s di- 
plomacy, even while defending his 
behavior within that context? Guhin 
points out that the “most fundamental 
weakness” of United States policy in 
the 1950s was the “lack of a systematic 
review of longer-range options” (p. 
251). Why was this so? Why did Dulles 
misinterpret Peking’s actions during 
the Korean War? If Guhin had asked 
these questions, then his sensible and 
scholarly book would not sound so 
much like a defense of history as 
inevitability. 
J. GARRY CLIFFORD 

Political Science Department 

University of Connecticut 

Storrs 


SAMUEL LUBELL. The Future While It 
Happened. Pp. 162. New York: W. W. 
Norton, 1973. $5.95. 


It is well known that Samuel Lubell 
has, over the years, acquired for himself 
a reputation as an author of provocative 
books. This work will surely add to that 
reputation. In a slender little vol- 
ume-—-the book runs only 162 pages and 
can be read in no more than two hours 
—Mr. Lubell deals with what he terms 
the “struggle between the people and 
their White House managers, revealing 
how it has already changed the struc- 
ture of political and economic power in 
the country and reshaped much of our 
future” (p. 11). 
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Whether or not the author has been 
successful in revealing anything new 
about the changing nature of political 
and economic power in the coun- 
try—indeed, the word describing might 
more accurately have been used in 
place.of revealing, and, in any event, 
Lubell’s book seems to be clear evi- 
dence of the fact that, at least with 
respect to the Nixon administration, 
“Plus ça change, plus cest la même 
chose’’—he does, nevertheless, raise 
some interesting and, perhaps, funda- 
mentally important questions about the 
future course of politics in this country. 


Describing the 1972 presidential 
election as a psychological war be- 
tween the president and the people 
and “our first truly national election” in 
the sense that Mr. Nixon engaged in 
“marshaling any and every presidential 
power to gain support for his actions 
and policies, dividing and routing the 
opposition” (p. 12), Lubell goes on to 
discuss our “managed society” and the 
role Mr. Nixon played as an “agitator- 
president.” Using an interview 
technique which he developed and 
which is discussed in an appendix-—an 
appendix in which, it might be added, 
Mr. Lubell takes the opportunity to 
snipe at the Survey Research Center’s 
voting research methodology—he 
focuses his analysis of “total politics” 
upon five main points: the race issue 
(code word “welfare’’}; the war in Viet- 
nam; the president’s “seizure of the 
economy’; the president’s new tech- 
nique for “manipulating discontent”, 
and his attempt to “spread the ideo- 
logical creed of economic individualism 
in place of the New Deal philosophy” 
(p. 33). Richard Nixon’s objective, 
like Lyndon Johnson’s, says Lubell, 
involved nothing less than a “drive 
to commit the future” (p. 15). In 
examining these five points, Lubell 
raises several questions of relevance to 
the future: how far will Nixon go in 
continuing the minimization of govern- 
ment pressures on behalf of the Blacks? 
Can any restraints be placed on the pres- 
ident with respect to commiting us to 
war and to economic policies and then 
using them for his own political objec- 
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tives? Who wields the real. influence in 
an administration which agitates 
against government and high taxes? 
And, can the concepts of individualism 
and social responsibility be reconciled? 

Unfortunately, Lubell never answers 
these questions. But he does offer some 
so-called guiding principles for the 
future. First, he says, we should yield 
up power to the president in only 
“small doses” (p. 135). Next, we should 
“bring all power under law.” Finally, 
“the managing of our society should be 
organized to unite this great country as 
the Constitution provides” (p. 136). 
But, as in the case of the questions he 
raises, Lubell offers no suggestions as 
to how these rather vague, unoriginal 
and, indeed, cryptic “guiding prin- 
ciples” might be implemented. 

This book, although it raises some 
interesting issues, cannot be termed 
scholarly. The style and substance are 
journalistic, the analysis is often thin 
and superficial and, in general, the 
book lacks theoretical underpinnings. 
The separate chapters are not tied 
together in a fully cohesive manner. In 
short, Mr. Lubell raises more questions 
than he answers, and the conclusions 
and “guiding principles” are not very 
profound. But, for the general reader 
the book is of considerable value. 
Lubell clearly has something to say 
about Mr. Nixon’s political inconsis- 
tencies, contradictions and legerdemain, 
and for this reason the book deserves to 
be widely read. 

EARL R. KRUSCHKE 

Department of Political Science 

California State University 

Chico 


ARTHUR S. LINK et al., eds. The Papers 
of Woodrow Wilson, vol. xiv: 
1902-1903, xv: 1903-1905. Pp. xx, 
588, xx, 608. Princeton, N.J.: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1973. $20.00 
each. 


The latest volumes in this landmark 
series reveal Wilson at the top of his 
career as educator and as historian, his 
reputation in both fields enhanced by 
his presidency of Princeton University 
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and publication of his multivolumed 
History of the American People. The 
editors of this series hold that Wilson 
was a great pioneer in expanding the 
functions of a university and the cur- 
ricular means by which those functions 
were to be implemented. Wilson 
demanded of his associates that they 
produce humanists rather than mere 
specialists, and that their professional 
vision be accompanied by a civic 
vision. Professors were to be inspira- 
tions to students—as Wilson himself 
had been. Students were to become 
“self-selected” “leaders, called to serv- 
ice by an appreciative following. 
These volumes are a record of 
triumphs for Wilson, as leader on cam- 
pus and as public figure. He involved 
himself in every detail of university 
development, from the selection of pro- 
fessors to the planning and erection of 
new buildings. He thus widened the 
definition of presidential power, and 
very consciously so, as he assessed the 
forces operating for and against him. 
“No majority,” he declared, “ever rules 
anything. Majorities are manipulated. 
The discerning minority invariably 
determines what the majority shall do” 
(vol. xv, p. 329). This is a striking state- 
ment, because it was voiced in 1904 at 
a banquet of the New York Chapter, 
American Institute of Bank Clerks: no 
super-elite body. It was spoken while 
the great movement of progressivism 
was gathering momentum, a movement 
which professed to appeal to “the 
people,” and to carry out its will. 


Wilson was a determined elitist, but 
he had no fear that his views would 
offend his minions. All his speeches 
were deliberately arranged—as his 
notes show—to express a combination 
of firm principle, confidence in the 
judgment of the auditors, and humor. 
His jokes ranged from comfortable 
homebody quips, to carefully dis- 
criminated racist observations. They 
always elicited laughter or applause. 
Princeton’s president was admired by 
popular assemblies as well as by peers 
and newspaper reporters. 

But he was not without opposition. 
He rid his campus of Arnold Guyot 
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Cameron, although this professor of 
French was said to be stimulating and 
inspiring to students. Cameron was a 
“mountebank” to Wilson, and his lec- 
tures “beyond the bounds of decency.” 
It appears that Cameron did in fact 
ramble, and his views that women were 
“good only for raising bread, babies, 
and hell” may or may not have thrown 
light on French studies. Cameron had 
his defenders in high places, but Wil- 
son scattered them. He scattered also 
trustees who would have liked to have 
been consulted about, or to have 
influenced, faculty appointments, 
architectual programs, and other mat 
ters. And he annoyed those who dis- 
agreed that sociology was not a 
legitimate subject, or that independ- 
ence for the Phillipines would have 
been premature. But even Professor 
George Louis Beer, having taken Wil- 
son's “history” apart (vol. xiv, pp. 338 
ff.) and shown its inadequate premises 
and performance, excuses Wilson as 
primarily an “artist,” and thus intrinsi- 
cally valid in some sense. 

Wilson’s interest in politics never 
flagged. He expressed the most pro- 
found veneration for his neighbor, ex- 
President Grover Cleveland. His rela- 
tions with President Theodore 
Roosevelt were cordial. He praised 
Roosevelt’s “courageous and patriotic 
course” in the anthracite coal strike of 
1902, and Roosevelt praised Wilson’s 
article on “Ideals of America.” And in 
his address to the Society of the Virgin- 
ians, Wilson called upon them to help 
take the Democratic party away from 
“populists and radical theorists, con- 
temptuous alike of principle and of 
experience’ (vol. xv, p. 547). His tone 
and message was that of a party leader. 

Louis FILLER 

Department of History 

Antioch College 

Yellow Springs 

Ohio 


Henry Casor Lopce. The Storm Has 
Many Eyes: A Personal Narrative. 
Pp. 272. New York: W. W. Norton, 
1973. $7.50. 
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In a long and extraordinarily varied 
career, devoted mostly to public serv- 
ice, Henry Cabot Lodge has mingled 
easily with “the high and the mighty” 
and has been a participant in many 
important national and international 
developments. Even as a child, a 
member of a patrician family, he was 
accustomed to meeting many colorful, 
and often famous, people. During three 
years at Harvard he “started lifelong 
friendships,” but this was not “the most 
significant period of my life.” For ten 
years thereafter he was a working jour- 
nalist with the Boston Transcript and the 
New York Herald Tribune, with experi- 
ence in Boston, Washington, New York, 
and overseas. 

His election to the lower house of the 
Massachusetts legislature in 1932 
began a public career that has extended 
over more than forty vears. Four years 
later, at the age of thirty-four, he was 
first elected to the United States 
Senate, defeating James M. Curley. 
Reelected for a second term in 1942, he 
resigned two years later to serve for two 
years on active duty with the United 
States Army, based in London. In 1946 
he was reelected to the Senate, where 
he supported aid to Greece and Turkey, 
the Marshall Plan, and the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty, cosponsored a bill creating 
the Hoover Commission, and spon- 
sored a constitutional amendment to 
abolish the Electoral College, while 
preserving the electoral vote and count- 
ing it in proportion to the popular vote. 

In 1951-52 he served as campaign 
manager for the drive to nominate 
General Eisenhower as Republican 
candidate for president. His description 
of this fascinating, often frustrating, and 
eventually successful experience is one 
of the few parts of his book which 
really takes the reader behind the 
scenes, and provides new insights into 
an important moment in history. 

In November, 1952, he was defeated 
for a fourth term in the Senate “by that 
very prepossessing man John F. 
Kennedy.” During most of the 
Eisenhower administration he was the 
United States representative to the 
United Nations, with cabinet status—a 
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long and valuable service which he 


describes in a very cursory manner. In 
September, 1959, as personal represent- 
ative of the president, he accompanied 
Nikita Khrushchev on his travels in the 
United States of America, an interlude 
which he describes in one of his most 
interesting chapters. 

In 1960, Lodge was candidate for 
vice-president on the Republican ticket 
headed by Richard M. Nixon. He pro- 
vides convincing evidence that, con- 
trary to some impressions, he worked 
hard during the campaign, but he and 
Mr. Nixon “did not squeak through.” In 
1961-63 he served as director of the 
Atlantic Institute in Paris. In 1963-64, 
and again in 1965-67, he was ambas- 
sador to Vietnam. He insists that he 
played only a peripheral role in the 
coup that led to the downfall and mur- 
der of Ngo Dinh Diem, and he refutes 
some of the allegations in the Pentagon 
Papers about his role. Eventually he 
“reached the conclusion that we should 
withdraw our troops from Vietnam as 
fast as this could be done in an orderly 
way and try to negotiate a settlement.” 
After a brief service as ambassador to 
. Germany—an experience that he 
describes very briefly—he served as 
President Nixon’s representative at the 
Paris meetings on Vietnam. Since then 
he has had a less demanding assign- 
ment as the president’s special envoy to 
the Vatican. 

Unfortunately, this personal narrative 
does less than justice to an outstanding 
American and to the eventful period in 
the nation’s and the world’s history in 
which he played a distinguished part. 

NORMAN D. PALMER 

Department of Political Science 

_ University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 


ALFRED O. HERO, JR. American Reli- 
gious Groups View Foreign Policy: 
Trends in Rank-And-File Opinion, 
1937-1969. Pp. xi, 552. Durham, 
N.C.: Duke University Press, 1973. 
$9.75. 


JOHN E. MUELLER. War, Presidents and 
Public Opinion. Pp. xxiv, 300. New 
York: John Wiley, 1973. No price. 
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These two books have little in 
common, other than the fact that both 
are based principally upon extensive 
study and analysis of public opinion 
polls. Hero’s volume is a comparative 
study of the attitudes of the chief 
American religious groups—Roman 
Catholics, Protestants and Jews—to- 
ward such foreign policy issues as pre- 
Pearl Harbor neutrality, lend-lease, 
foreign aid, the Marshall Plan, partici- 
pation in international organizations, 
negotiations with the Soviet Union and 
Communist China, admission of the lat- 
ter to the United Nations, international 
trade, military preparedness, and so 
forth. Characterizing an affirmative 
attitude on any of these issues—except 
the first and last—as “liberal,” Hero 
finds significant differences between 
the memberships of the three groups. 
American Jews—through history, kin- 
ship and personal experience more 
awake than the others to world prob- 
lems—register consistently farthest to 
the liberal side of the spectrum. Be- 
tween Catholics and Protestants the 
divergences vary. In the 1930s and 
until some years after World War H, 
Catholics were more isolationist—that 
is, less liberal—than the principal 
Protestant groups. By the 1960s, how- 
ever, Catholics are found to be more 
consistent supporters of international 
cooperation than Protestants. The 
author refrains from dogmatism in seek- 
ing explanations of these shifts but sug- 
gests with plausibility that, while the 
hierarchies of both the Catholic Church 
and the major Protestant denominations 
—notably in the National Council of 
Churches—have become more liberal 
in recent years, Catholic clergy have 
been more responsive to directives or 
suggestions from above than their 
Protestant counterparts. This difference 
in turn can be explained partly by the 
more authoritarian structure of the 
Catholic Church and partly by the 
understandably greater reluctance of 
the Protestant clergy to take positions 
unpopular with their flocks—who are 
also their employers. Laymen in 
general—-who receive less attention 


than the subtitle of the book sug- 
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gests—-were found to be less liberal 
than their clergy. Such efforts as the 
clergy make to familiarize their 
parishioners with the ethical aspects of 
national foreign policy are too often 
obstructed by the “pietistic, other- 
worldly, and individual-salvationist 
mentalities” of the rank and file of 
many congregations. The impact of the 
churches’ attitudes upon national 
foreign policy making was found to be 
minimal. An exception to the last state- 
ment may be made in favor of the 
Quakers, whose Friends’ Committee on 
National Legislation, a “‘registered, 
self-admitted lobby .'. . has probably 
had more influence on U.S. foreign- 
policy making than any other religious 
body.” 

The author’s suggestions for 
heightening the churches’ influence on 
foreign policy include, among other 
things, greater attention to the subject 
in the curricula of theological 
seminaries, more cooperation with non- 
religious groups functioning in the 
field, and the focusing of attention more 
specifically on the ethical aspects of 
foreign policy. To overcome the wide- 
spread apathy of the laity toward such 
matters he sees the need of “‘a basic 
shift of popular theology in the pews 
from individual pietism to social and 
political relevancy.” 


In War, Presidents and Public 
Opinion, John E. Mueller undertakes to 
analyze popular attitudes toward 
American participation in the Korean 
and Vietnamese wars, the variations in 
popularity of presidents from Truman 
to Nixon, and the factors chiefly respon- 
sible for such variations. Some of his 
conclusions will excite surprise. De- 
spite the more intense vocal opposition 
to the war in Vietnam, public opposi- 
tion to that war, as measured in percent- 
ages by the polls, was little, if at all, 
greater than opposition to the war in 
Korea. Still more contradictory of the 
general impression is the finding that 
young people in general supported the 
war in Vietnam in greater proportion 
than their elders. Presidents of the 
period, with the exception of 
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Eisenhower, declined in popularity 
with passing time as a consequence of 
the operation of what the author calls 
the “coalition of minorities” princi- 
ple—the almost inevitable alienation of 
initial supporting groups whose hopes 
are not realized. This is but one of a 
number of variables whose effect on 
presidential popularity is assessed. Sur- 
prisingly again, the author concludes 
that whereas “Truman’s war’ con- 
tributed independently to the decline 
in presidential popularity, “Johnson's 
war” did not. This conclusion, like 
some others in the study, is the result 
of rather recondite statistical calcula- 
tions and will probably be challenged. 
Jurrius W. PRATT 
Williamsville 
New York 


NORMAN D. MArKowl1Tz. The Rise and 
Fall of the People’s Century: Henry 
A. Wallace and American Liberalism, 
1941-1948. Pp. ix, 369. New York: 
The Free Press, 1973. $8.95. 


In this revisionist analysis of Henry 
A. Wallace’s political career in the 
1940s, Norman Markowitz adds con- 
siderably to our understanding of 
American politics and especially of the 
Left. Dissenting from traditional 
interpretations like that of Edward and 
Frederick Schapsmeier, which consider 
Wallace’s attack on United States post- 
war foreign policy wrong headed and 
naive, Markowitz also objects to some 
revisionists who, like William A. Wil- 
liams, see little difference between 
Wallace’s international program and 
that of United States leaders pursuing 
an Open Door for American capitalism. 
Although the author argues that social 
liberalism’s acceptance of capitalism 
rendered it fundamentally bankrupt 
and incapable of fulfilling its promise, 
he thinks the differences between the 
social liberals and their opponents to 
the right were real and important. 

Identifying Wallace as symbolic 
leader of social liberals in the early 
forties, Markowitz defines and criticizes 
liberalism, surveys Wallace’s thought 
and career up to 1940, and then 
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analyzes in detail his efforts to promote 
reform at home and abroad within the 
power structure as vice-president and 
secretary of commerce, and later as a 
critic of the Truman administration and, 
finally, presidential candidate of the 
’ Progressive party in 1948. 

Some unwieldy sentences, too many 
‘typographical errors, an unimaginative 
index, and an extraordinary proclivity 
for parenthetical expression are unfor- 
tunate minor defects. More importantly, 
the author has exhausted the available 
sources, evaluated them in a useful bib- 
liographic essay, and supplemented 
them with a number of interviews. He 
has used these sources judiciously in 
interpreting such controversial matters 
as the dropping of Wallace from the 
Democratic ticket in 1944; the Madison 
Square Garden speech of September, 
1946 which resulted in Truman’s firing 
of Wallace, and the relationships 
between radicals and liberals in the 
1930s and 1940s. 

Markowitz accepts the interpretation 
of FDR as opportunist and broker-state 
politician, while he views Roosevelt's 
foreign policy as conciliatory and cog- 
nizant of Soviet security needs, an 
approach abruptly reversed by Truman. 
Acknowledging the difficult circum- 
stances in which they operated, Mar- 
. kowitz stresses the social liberals’ cap- 
tivity to the Roosevelt personality cult 
and the Democratic party, and sharply 
criticizes the majority of liberals who 
embraced the Truman administration’s 
Cold War rhetoric and joined in its anti- 
Communist activity at home. In such a 
context, Wallace emerges in a positive 
light, especially for his espousal of a 
foreign policy based on cooperation 
_ and a concern for the aspirations of 
emerging nations, his continuous advo- 
cacy of domestic programs to extend 
the benefits of American society to all 
its citizens, and for his steadfast 
defense of the First Amendment and 
refusal to engage in the red-baiting so 
characteristic of many of his contem- 
poraries. Wallace’s failure to prevail in 
any of these areas was due, Markowitz 
argues, in part to his lack of political 
skill, but primarily to forces in the 
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political environment which he could 
not control. 

Scholars will disagree with some of 
the interpretations in this provocative 
and boldly argued book, but no serious 
student can afford to neglect it. 

SUSAN M. HARTMANN 

University of Missouri 

St. Louis 


Joun M. McFaut. The Politics of Jack- 
sonian Finance. Pp. xv, 230. Ithaca, 
N. Y.: Cornell University Press, 1972. 
$9.75. 


Professor McFaul’s objective is to 
reassess the controversy concerning 
responsibility for the death of the 
Second Bank of the United States. In an 
essentially negative approach, he 
rejects the class conflict interpretation 
of Schlesinger and argues that Ham- 
mond’s entrepreneurial view is too sim- 
plistic. McFaul denies “that state bank- 
ers were the natural enemies of a 
national bank,” contending that the 
Jacksonians introduced non-laissez 
faire into banking by regulating banks 
more closely than before. 

For evidence, McFaul examines 
political activities, such as state bank 
petitions to Congress on recharter, find- 
ing much Bank of United States (BUS) 
support. McFaul argues that “more 
than any other group state bankers 
were sensitive to the dangers of an un- 
regulated banking system. . . . [They] 
realized that BUS withdrawal would 
require an expansion of state banking, 
creating competition for existing banks.” 

McFaul contends that “many Jackso- 
nians were sincere about hard money 
while others used it as an excuse for 
their favoritism toward state banks.” 
After the Bank war, despite Democratic 
party divisions, the administration 
seemed to favor state regulated bank- 
ing. It tried a national approach during 
the pet banking era of 1834 to 1836 
because of unsatisfactory state action. 
McFaul describes state and national 
legislative efforts to eliminate small 
banks notes, regulate reserves of pet 
banks, stimulate government coinage, 
establish an independent treasury, es- 
tablish the mint as a government de- 
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pository, force distribution of the sur- 
plus, and so forth. McFaul shows a 
blurred evolution of Jacksonians from 
antibanking crusaders to forced allies of 
banks in the pet banking era, to 
denouncers, after specie suspension, of 
“all banking connections with the gov- 
ernment as intrinsically corrupting.” 
This study is very welcome. It cites 
the hazards of monolithic explanations 
of events which are products of com- 
promises and subject to multiple 
interpretations. It notes the force of 
rhetoric in shaping political action and 
the propensity of politicians to interpret 
actions to meet political needs. It 
emphasizes Jacksonian efforts to reg- 
ulate pet banks and use Treasury opera- 
tions for banking control-actions in the 
spirit of the BUS. It is consistent with 
new interpretations of monetary disturb- 
ances of the 1830s as originating in 
the balance of payments and not in in- 
flationary activities of banks unleashed 
by irresponsible Jacksonians. 
Doubtless, debate will continue here 
since McFaul’s evidence is not fool- 
proof. For example, that state bankers 
in substantial numbers were pro-BUS 
does not prove that entrepreneurs 
generally were. Nevertheless, the study 
has refreshing ideas and interesting 
evidence. 
ERVIN MILLER 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 


EARL SCHENCK MIERS. The Last Cam- 
paign: Grant Saves the Union. Pp. 
213. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott, 
1972. $7.95. 


When Ulysses S. Grant went east in 
March, 1864, to take charge of the drive 
on Richmond, he took with him a dis- 
tinctive military philosophy. “The art of 
war is simple enough,” he had once 
said. “Find out where your enemy is. 
Get at him as soon as you can. Strike 
at him as hard as you can and as often 
as you can, and keep on moving.” Dur- 
ing the following year he put his ideas 
into action as he began the enormously 
costly but ultimately successful stalking 
of Robert E. Lee from the Wilderness, 
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to Spotsylvania, the North Anna, Cold 
Harbor and finally to Petersburg. 

Earl Schenck Miers structures his 
story of the last campaign around four 
men—Grant and Abraham Lincoln, Lee 
and Jefferson Davis. He begins with 
familiar pencil sketches—Grant, gentle 
at home but pugnacious on the bat- 
tlefield; Lincoln, always “seeking truth 
in place of rumor”; Lee, the “fatherly, 
saintly Lee,” and Davis, baffled and 
frustrated. Grant and Lincoln were able 
to create a unified system of command 
which allowed them to combine men, 
material and “bust-’em-up’”’ tactics, 
while Davis’ meddling and southern 
backwardness hobbled Lee and finally 
forced him to face the lonely ride to 
Appomattox. Preserving the symmetry, 
Miers follows the protagonists beyond 
the battlefield, Lincoln to his death at 
Ford’s Theater, Lee to Washington Col- 
lege, Davis to a Mississippi plantation, 
and Grant to his ill-fated presidency 
and to his heroic race with death to 
finish his memoirs. 

This is a brief and breezy book about 
a familiar topic, and the author is mak- 
ing no effort to add to our knowledge 
of either events or men. Its intended 
audience, in fact, is unclear. Though a 
volume in the series, Great Battles in 
History—which includes such signifi- 
cant books as Bernard Fall’s Hell in a 
Very Small Place—its style and struc- 
ture is geared for the young or unin- 
formed reader, but, at the same time, 
such uncommon military terms as 
enfilade fire, lodgment, and redan are 
left undefined. At its best, it is fast- 
paced and exciting, jammed with anec- 
dotes and dramatic eye-witness 
accounts of war from “within the 
smoke.” But too often it becomes jum- 
bled and jerky, without clear criteria of 
selection or organization. The author of 
several important military histories, 
Miers, in this volume, is only partially 
successful. For a history of the last year 
of the war, the general reader’s best bet 
is still to turn to Bruce Catton’s A Still- 
ness at Appomattox. 

JAMEs L. ROARK 

University of Missouri 

St. Louis 
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BRITISH DRUMS ON THE SOUTHERN FRONTIER 
THE MILITARY COLONIZATION OF GEORGIA, 1733-1749 
by Larry E. Ivers 
This lively and detailed account of the years when Georgia 


served as a military buffer focuses on Oglethorpe’s efforts to 
protect the colony from Spanish Florida. $12.50 


NORTH CAROLINA 
THE HISTORY OF A SOUTHERN STATE 
THIRD EDITION 
by Hugh Talmage Lefler and Albert Ray Newsome 
For its new edition this standard and critically acclaimed one- 
volume history of North Carolina has been revised to reflect 
the growth and development of the state through the early 
1970s. $14.95, trade edition $10.00, student edition 


(Student editions are sold only to bookstores for quantity 
classroom orders.) 


FRUSTRATED PATRIOTS 
NORTH CAROLINA AND THE WAR OF 1812 
by Sarah McCulloch Lemmon 
The War of 1812 was reluctantly supported in North Caro- 


lina, but, as this well-documented study shows, the results of 
the war were injurious to the progress of the state. $10.50 


GEORGE W. SMALLEY 
FORTY YEARS A FOREIGN CORRESPONDENT 
by Joseph ]. Mathews 


The life and times of one of the most widely read and influen- 
tial American foreign correspondents of the nineteenth 
century are recaptured in this fascinating biography. $10.95 


Kindly mention THE ANNALS when writing to advertisers 
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MONEY AND POLITICS IN AMERICA, 1755-1775 
A STUDY IN THE CURRENCY ACT OF 1764 
AND THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF REVOLUTION 
by Joseph Albert Ernst 
Although it is obvious that politics, money, and economic 


conditions stood in close interrelation in the twenty years be- 


fore the Revolution, this is the first account to bring together 
these strands of early American experience. 


$14.95 
ESSAYS ON THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
Edited by Stephen G. Kurtz and James H. Hutson 


the eight essays in this remarkable volume constitute 


the best combination of interpretative writings on the revolu- 
tionary era published in recent times.” —History 


$12.50 
POLITICAL PARTIES BEFORE THE CONSTITUTION 
by Jackson Turner Main 


“ . . deserves the careful consideration of all scholars of the 
era of the American Revolution.”—Jack P. Greene in the 
Virginia Quarterly Review 


$15.95 
SEEDS OF EXTINCTION 
JEFFERSONIAN PHILANTHROPY AND THE AMERICAN INDIAN 
by Bernard W. Sheehan 


“... for the first time an historian-observer attempts to per- 
ceive the Indian through the eyes of the white actors, rather 


than assume that the whites of the period saw the Indian in 
the same manner that scholars do today.” —Library Journal 


$11.95 
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J. A. Newsy. Black Carolinians: A His- 
tory of Blacks in South Carolina 
from 1895 to 1968. Pp. xi, 388. 
Columbia, S.C.: University of South 
Carolina Press, 1973. No price. 


The chief organizing concept behind 
this careful and informative study is the 
notion of a Black Carolina. The author 
wanted to concentrate on black South 
Carolinians, giving scant regard to 
whites or to race relations. The evi- 
dence brought him to conclude that the 
effects of racial discrimination evident 
in repression, poverty, poor health, 
poor education and low morale, were 
more important and must feature prom- 
inently in his history. He writes “I 
have focused upon the generality of 
the race rather than its leadership 
elites . . . Black Carolinians are what 
they are today because of a distinctive 
historical experience. .. .” 

Professor Newby avoids one current 
cliché, that of “the black community,” 
for, indeed, on his evidence, Blacks had 
little opportunity to build any effective 
community in South Carolina before 
the 1960s; and he makes little further 
reference to that other cliché, “‘the 
black experience.” Of course the 
experience of each generation moulds 
the experience of its successors but the 
scholar needs to be able to document 
the connection. To do this it is neces- 
sary, firstly, to pursue the problem in a 
wider perspective than may be conven- 
tional for a volume forming part of a 
tricentennial series commemorating the 
founding of South Carolina in 1670, 
and, secondly, to consider the concepts 
about the nature of social groups 
explicit in sociological writing but often 
only implicit in historiography. 

The author documents the influence 
of economic conditions, changes in 
crop prices, the difficulty of credit, and 
so on, but he says little about the dis- 
tribution of the black population 
between town and country, between 
occupation and crop-raising. He appar- 
ently found federal and state politics to 
have little influence and does not dis- 
cuss the place of Blacks in the wider 
order. We are left unsure whether 
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Professor Newby sees Carolina Blacks 
as a class grouping or part of an 
incipient nation. If they are heading for 
integration, is the notion of a Black 
Carolina a transitory grouping? We are 
told (p. 202) that the revolt of the 1960s 
was a consequence, not of sinister out- 
side forces intruding themselves into 
Black Carolina, but of substantial social 
and economic forces which had been 
transforming the society for a genera- 
tion or more. As black Carolinians 
became healthier, better educated, 
more independent in their person and 
secure in their property, and more con- 
fident of themselves, they became 
increasingly dissatisfied with white 
supremacy and racial discrimination. 
The sociologist must find such an 
interpretation insufficient. It does not 
explain the timing of the new activism, 
nor the direction it takes. To judge from 
this account, doctrines of black separa- 
tism evoked no echoes in Black Carolina 
and those who might have been 
attracted to them must have been 
among the many thousands who emi- 
grated to northern cities. 
MICHAEL BANTON 

Department of Sociology 

University of Bristol 

England 


Eric A. NORDLINGER. Decentralizing 
the City: A Study of Boston’s Little 
City Halls. Pp. 310. Cambridge: The 
MIT Press, 1972. $12.50. 


This book will be of interest to those 
working in and studying local govern- 
ment, since it deals substantively with 
one of today’s very “in” topics—govern- 
mental decentralization. Although 
largely a description and evaluation of 
the operation of Boston’s fourteen Lit- 
tle City Halls and the Office of Public 
Service by which they are guided, 
there is here a good measure of analysis 
and theory for judging other experi- 
ments in decentralization. . 

One of several useful analyses deals 
with different decentralization models 
and evaluates them against the basic 
goals of decentralization: to increase 
government responsiveness, reduce 
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citizen alienation and improve delivery 
of services. The author concludes that 
“the Little City Hall model is poten- 
tially the most desirable and potentially 
the most effective form of municipal 
decentralization.” But, alas, even this 
model is far from perfect. The author 
concludes that getting city hall into the 
neighborhoods has markedly improved 
eity services, only moderately 
alleviated citizen alienation, and has 
done little to improve government 
responsiveness. 

In chapter 3, the procedures for 
recruiting, promoting, and disciplining 
Boston’s city employees is analyzed. 
The product of these efforts is an unre- 
sponsive bureaucracy in which the pre- 
vailing ethos is for superiors to avoid 
friction with subordinates by failing to 
set performance standards or enforcing 
adequate discipline. Thus the city fails 
to serve the people adequately through 
the regular departments. Even if the 
Little City Halls have resulted in some 
service improvement, one wonders if 
eventually the unresponsiveness of the 
centralized departments will not 
gravitate to the neighborhood centers. 
Without better staffs and stronger work 
incentives, can any decentralization be 
more than a temporary palliative? 

Other criticisms of the Boston experi- 
ment point to its high costs, its failure 
to effect basic reforms in departmental 
operations, and its use as a vehicle for 
furthering Mayor Kevin White’s politi- 
cal career. The author finds some valid- 
ity in these accusations. 

This reviewer had an uneasy feeling 
after reading this competent and seem- 
ingly objective study that decentraliza- 
tion is by no means a fundamental cure 
for the ailments of municipal govern- 
ment, especially those marked by poor 
service and unresponsive staff. Aliena- 
tion derives from poor service. Do 
people want involvement or simply 
better service? Should more time and 
money be spent on improved 
technology and operational methods 
and less on trying to move ineffective 
governance closer to the people? Most 
of us want good telephone service, a 
dependable supply of gas and electric- 
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ity and all at a reasonable cost. We do 

not want to be bothered running the 

utility companies too. Should we view 

municipal services any differently? 

JAMES R. BELL 

Department of Government 
California State University 
Sacramento 


STANLEY B. Parsons. The Populist 
Context: Rural versus Urban Power on 
a Great Plains Frontier. Pp. xviii, 205. 
Westport, Conn.: Greenwood Press, 
1973. $11.00. 


In the continuing debate over the 
nature of populism, questions about the 
movement’s reactionary or forward- 
looking nature loom large. It is 
refreshing, therefore, to encounter a 
book which attempts to see these ques- 
tions, not in the abstract, but in terms 
of what the author calls the “structure 
of political conflict.” Stanley Parsons 
asks us to look with him at the political 
relationship of farmer to townsman in 
Nebraska in the Populist era. Using an 
impressive variety of statistical tools, 
Parsons concludes that despite the 
farmers’ numerical superiority, they 
held little power in Nebraska’s state 
and local governments. The “village 
and urban business and professional 
classes” were firmly in control of both 
Republican and Democratic parties. In 
the late 1880s when the farmer, 
squeezed between a deflating currency 
and rising rates for services, demanded 
change, he had no choice but to seize 
power by voting for a third party. The 
Populists were swept into office in 1891 
with 51 percent of the farm vote. Par- 
sons is convinced that this was no radi- 
cal insurgency, but simply “the tempor- 
ary desperation of . . . frustrated, 
pragmatic capitalist[s}.” The revolt sub- 
sided when prosperity returned five 
years later. 

With the exception of one chapter, 
which briefly relates populist conflicts 
with townsmen over commerce and the 
press, The Populist Context is an 
uncompromising political study. It rests 
on lists of office holders, measures of 
economic well-being, and voting statis- 
tics. If Parsons is right, the Populists 
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clearly had some reason to be paranoid, 
for power had indeed to be wrested 
from their opponents. Yet, Nebraska’s 
Populists apparently wanted only a 
piece of the action. They were not 
afraid, and did not want to destroy 
industrialism. Differences in socio- 
economic class do not seem to have 
been crucial in determining whether 
any farmer would vote Populist 
—though here I remain unconvinced 
by Parsons sketchy understanding of 
the concept of class. 

Finally, however, a judgment of this 
book must rest on faith in its 
methodology. My own feeling is that 
answers to whether Populists were 
reactionary or revolutionary do not lie 
in political and quantitative sources. 
The farmer’s poverty, isolation, and 
lack of experience are ultimately the 
only explanations Parsons offers for his 
lack of power. In the light of persistent 
agrarian revolts in the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries, these 
seem to fall short of adequacy. Answers 
to questions about power need to deal 
with restraints against expressing it, 
which lie im the prevalent ideology. 
Nothing is said here of the common 
ideology of farmers and businessmen. 
Nothing explains to us why the farmer 
briefly sought to ally with the worker. 
Nothing reveals the personal and con- 
tinuing interaction between town and 
farm. In the absence of any knowledge 
about how farmers felt about the ideas 
that guided them as well as those in 
power, we are left with only a frag- 
ment: overt political behavior. Within 
its own constraints, this book does an 
excellent job. Further exploration will 
reveal whether the constraints are not 
ultimately crippling. 

ALICE KESSLER HARRIS 

Hofstra University 

Hempstead 

New York 


Davin J. PIVAR. Purity Crusade: Sexual 
Morality and Social Control, 
1868-1900. Pp. x, 308. Westport, 
Conn.: Greenwood, 1973. $10.95. 


Dr. Pivar’s book is an attempt to 
demonstrate that purity reform, like 
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temperance, was an integral part of late 
nineteenth century American reform 
tradition. Purity ideology, the author 
contends, with its roots in the puritan 
colonial past, developed into a mass 
movement by the 1890s due to a per- 
ceived moral disintegration of Ameri- 
can society as urban influences de- 
stroyed the close family relationships 
of the preindustrial era. What began as 
a crusade to emancipate the white 
slave-—the prostitute—soon became 
transformed into a quasi-religious 
movement for the purification of society 
itself. Purity reformers, according to Dr. 
Pivar, eventually allied with other 
forces combatting evil such as the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union 
(W.C.T.U,) and various vice crusading 
organizations. Though failing in their 
ultimate goal of purifying society—love 
over lust—-an expanded purity move- 
ment, Dr. Pivar tells us, raised new ide- 
als of social morality and converged 
with urban progressivism providing 
“the moral consensus critical to the 
political awakening of the middle 
classes.” In the final analysis, Dr. Pivar 
concludes that purity reform acted as a 
conservative force on a rapidly urbaniz- 
ing society in a time of increasing 
secularization. 


Although Dr. Pivar’s study makes fas- 
cinating reading, his insistence on 
remaining faithful to purity reform 
rhetoric, allows the reader only a one- 
dimensional view of the movement. 
While the purity reformers saw their 
movement as a crusade to cleanse the 
morals of Americans, it is the job of the 
historian to provide the reader with 
more than a moral framework in which 
to judge its history. Dr. Pivar asserts 
midway in his study that by the early 
1890s “purity reform had unquestion- 
ably become a mass movement.” The 
reader searches in vain for any quan- 
titative evidence to support this 
assertion. The author’s recounting of 
the history of purity reform between 
1885 and 1900 gives little indication of 
the social, economic, and cultural con- 
ditions of the time. Reform, 
philanthropy, and crusading zeal were 
in the air in late nineteenth century 
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America and a more precise discussion 
of the milieu in which these tendencies 
developed would have linked purity 
reform and antiprostitution more mean- 
ingfully to other general efforts to 
improve urban life, working conditions 
and numerous other liberal reforms. As 
it is, the reader must be satisfied with 
a detailed recounting of the internal 
politics of the movement itself. 
Because Dr. Pivar concentrates on 
the internal politics and rhetoric of pur- 
ity reform, he concludes that the purity 
reform movement was a social religion 
lacking in philosophical consistency. 
Purity reformers did in fact offer a 
coherent critique of social conditions as 
Dr. Pivar indicates on many pages of 
his book. Unfortunately, the author fails 
to develop his material within the 
broader context of the larger social pro- 
test movements of that day, and thereby 
limits the opportunity of providing a 
valuable lesson in history applicable to 
the cultural challenge of our own time. 
WILLIAM H. COHN 
Department of History 
* Carnegie-Mellon University 
Pittsburgh 
Pennsylvania 


WALTER J. STEIN. California and the 
Dust Bowl Migration. Pp. xiv, 302. 
Westport, Conn.: Greenwood Press, 
1973. $12.00. 


For a hundred years and more, 
California’s big farm operators have 
counted on cheap unorganized seasonal 
labor to bring in the harvests. Although 
the May to August summer vacation 
that used to prevail at Berkeley 
originated to release students for the 
harvests, the growers usually depended 
on stoop labor that was foreign or 
ethnic—Indians, Chinese, Japanese, 
hoboes, Filipinos, Hindustanis and 
Mexicans. The exploitation was pal- 
pable, but only twice did it achieve rec- 
ognition as a problem. The second time 
came in the sixties with César Chavez 
and his determination that the elemen- 
tary rights of these workers be 
respected. The first was thirty years 
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earlier when the Okies came to work 
these crops. 

Walter Stein’s book analyzes this 
farm labor pattern and the special cir- 
cumstances in the late thirties. Dusted 
out, tractored off, or just plain out of 
work, the Okies came hopefully to 
California. Unlike the others in this 
labor force they came as families. Com- 
ing at the depth of the depression, they 
struck employment and pay scales at _ 
their worst. In their miserable camps 
they impinged on the Californians as a 
health menace, a welfare load, a burden 
on the schools, and a threat to unionize 
farm labor. Animosity against them was 
translated into action by the growers, 
vigilantes and state and local police. 

Belatedly, in 1939, sentiment arose 
that the evils in the system should be 
cured. Carey McWilliams, Paul Taylor, 
and others wrote about it, Dorothea 
Lange and other photographers 
deployed by federal agencies pre- 
served the poignancy of the drama, and 
John Steinbeck turned his great talent 
to this same theme. The state, as Stein 
describes, began to take action when 
the Democratic Olson administration 
came in, and Congressman Tolan’s 
committee took testimony for possible 
legislation. 

Then, of a sudden, the problem 
evaporated. The war boom, beginning 
a couple of years before Pearl Harbor, 
syphoned most of these Okies into the 
shipyards, airplane plants and other 
defense industries. Such Okies as 
elected to continue in the fields had 
ready employment, good pay and warm 
welcome. Braceros from Mexico soon 
staffed the “factories in the fields,” and 
the farm labor problem left the head- 
lines. In smaller compass, here was the 
war exorcising the depression that the 
New Deal had only blunted. 

Stein challenges certain details in 
Steinbeck’s presentation but gives The 
Grapes of Wrath major credit for arous- 
ing concern. Elements of myth have 
entrenched themselves—magnifying 
the number who came, lengthening 
their epoch to the entire span of the 
depression, and assuming that these 
people were unassimilable. How much 
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the pathos of the Okies contributed to 
empathy for Chavez is another matter. 
JOHN CAUGHEY 
University of California at Los 
Angeles 


©- RussELL F. WEIGLEY. The American 
Way of War: A History of United 
States Military Strategy and Policy. 
Pp. xxiii, 584. New York: Macmillan, 
1973. $12.95. 


Weigley’s analysis of American mili- 
tary strategy and policy is a systematic 
account from the early days of United 
States history to date. Though some of 
the information has been covered 
elsewhere, the author’s description 
appears nearly complete. Drawing 
upon both archival and secondary 
sources, Professor Weigley details in 
sequential fashion America’s concep- 
tion of war. 

Unlike some other countries during 
varying historical periods, where both 
limited and agnostic wars took prec- 
edence, America, unless limited by 
manpower and funding, fought wars of 
annihilation. However, one must not be 
misled by this statement. Weigley’s 
judgment appears to veer away from 
both elementary patriotism and those 
views that question every American 
action and institutions as suspect. 
Rather, he gives the early cultural tradi- 
tion that lead Americans to define war 
as total bloodshed. 

As Weigley describes it, North Euro- 
pean immigrant colonials were nearly 
overwhelmed in King Phillip’s War of 
the seventeenth century. From these 
early struggles and with the position of 
the country as a small under-developed 
one, America’s wars were geared to 
total destruction of the enemy. _ 

General Washington’s aggressive 
policies were limited by both money 
and men, but later involvements in wars 
of 1812 and other wars were more 
complete. 

By the time of the Civil War, both 
military intellectual tradition and 
technology facilitated wars of destruc- 
tion. Intellectually, both Jomoni and 
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Mahan (military strategists) emphasized 
destruction of enemy forces which 
would enhance the fall of the civilian 
structure. Technologically, the replace- 
ment of the musket with the repeater 
rifle hastened the concept of “military 
victories.” Where strategic assault and 
cunning were involved with the single 
load rifle, frontal attack complimented 
the shell gun. Grant-Sherman frontal 
slaughter and Lee’s offensive-defensive 
strategy were based in part on the new 
technology. In the end, there were 
huge losses of people. From this and 
later wars, one can see why both the 
white southerner and neo-Americans 
were nearly completely obliterated. 

The reader finds the general strategy 
continuing through both World Wars, 
but with such varying modifications as 
those of both Billy Mitchell and Doug- 
las MacArthur. By the end of World 
War II, total assault became so inter- 
twined with victory, that to the Ameri- 
can public both Korea and the 
Indochina War were frustrating and not 
understandable. 

After the second World War, Pen- 
tagon think tanks and defense intel- 
lectuals began to emerge. On balance, 
their premise was that the Dulles 
“massive retaliation” could not suffice 
in a world full of total nuclear terror on 
the one hand and small wars of libera- 
tion on the other. However, Kennedy’s 
“flexible response” was no better. 

Weigley leaves us with the continual 
possibility of nuclear war and the 
hopelessness of small combat. 

What is so important about this book 
for military strategists, peace 
researchers and social scientists is the 
interplay of military strategy with 
civilian elite and public opinion. 
Further, one should be familiar with it 
because war has put stress upon our 
systems for nearly three-fourths of our 
history. And lastly, Weigley tempers his 
battles with the human dimension of 
suffering as people march to war. 


JoeL C. SNELL 


Dana College 
Blair 
Nebraska 
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“This wise little book ought to be 
on the reading list of every 
thoughtful, serious American.” 


“LESSONS” 
OP THE 
PAST 


THE USE AND MISUSE OF HISTORY 
IN AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 

by Ernest R. May. Institute of Politics, 
Kennedy School of Government. 
Harvard University 


Four crucial post-war American foreign policy 
decisions, closely analyzed, bring into sharp 
relief the tendency of policy-makers, like 
generals. to be prisoners of the past. 


“Anyone interested in either understand.ng the 

past or shaping the future should read this book.” 
— Henry Owen, The Brookings Institution. “Even as 
[Dr. May] talks of the past, he shrewdly points the 
way to a potentially saner and brighter future. 

— Henry F. Graff, Columbia University* $6.95 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


200 Madison Avenue, New York. N Y 10016 


Kindly mention THe ANNALS when writing to advertisers 
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Political 


and 
Social 


Science and Politics 
by Jean-Jacques Salomon 
$15.00 


Scientists and Public Affairs 
edited by Albert H. Teich 
$14.95 


Before the Revolution: 

The Vietnamese Peasants under 
the French 

by Ngo Vinh Long 

$12.50 


Radical Politics in South Asia 
edited by Paul R. Brass and 
Marcus F. Franda 

$15.00 


The Secret Army: 

A History of the IRA 

by d. Bowyer Bell 

This new paperback edition of an im- 
portant book contains additional mate- 
rial that brings the story right up to the 
present. 

$3.95 


Englishmen and Irish Troubles: 

British Public Opinion and the Making 
of Irish Policy 1918-1922 

by D. G. Boyce 

$10.00 


The Revolution and the Civil War 
in Spain 

by Pierre Broué and Emile Témime 
$12.50 


Loneliness: 

The Experience of Emotional and 
Socia! Isolation ` 

edited by Robert S. Weiss 

Foreword by David Riesman 

The contributions in this book describe 
what is known about loneliness, what 





cience 


remains to be known about loneliness, 
and what can be done to manage it. 
The book brings together case studies 
conducted by Dr. Weiss, John Bowlby, 
C. Murray Parkes, The Women’s Group 
on Public Welfare, Helena Znaniecki 
Lopate, Morton M. Hunt, Myrna M. 
Weissman and Eugene S. Paykel, and 
Peter Townsend. 
$7.95 


The Urban School: A Factory for 
Failure 

A Study of Education in American 
Society 

by Ray C. Rist 

The study on which the report is based 
was conducted over a three-year period 
in one of the St. Louis public schools. 
Beginning with the initial kindergarten 
experience of the children, it follows 
them with day-to-day observations 
through the middle of second grade. 
The subtle (and not-so-subtle) “sorting 
mechanisms” are traced from year to 
year, teacher to teacher, until they have 
become, as Dr. Rist observes, an almost 
immutable caste system. 

$10.00 


New Directions in Sociological Theory 
by Paul Filmer, Michael Phillipson, 
David Silverman, and David Walsh 
This collection of lectures deals with 
two new and significant developments 
in modern sociological theory: ethno- 
methodology and phenomenology. 
$12.50 hardcover; $3.95 paperback 


The MIT Press 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02142 
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J. DouGLas BROWN. An American 
Philosophy of Social Security. Pp. 
234. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1972. $8.50. 


To anyone who wants to add fullness 
to his understanding of this country’s 
household term, social security, this 
book can be heartily recommended. It 
provides a comprehensive, intelligible 
and rich description of each element of 
the social security program as it is in 
1973. 

It is still more. It provides, as the title 
indicates, a clear rationale for what is 
and how, when and why each principal 
provision—namely the provision of 
benefits for retired workers, for the sur- 
vivors of workers who die, for disabled 
workers, and the payment for medical 
care for older persons—came to be 
what it is. J. Douglas Brown offers this 
interpretation on the basis of his 
association with the program since 
before the original act was enacted in 
1935. = 

The very best of this book is found 
in those sections in which Dean Brown 
explains why. He explains simply and 
clearly why workers and employers are 
required to contribute by the payment 
of payroll taxes; why a national system 
of old age assistance is needed to 
underpin social security payments for 
the aged; why private pensions are 
needed to supplement the retired 
worker’s social security benefits, and 
why benefits are not paid to individuals 
over sixty-five who are working, but are 
paid to all individuals over seventy-two 
even though they may still be working. 
Together, these explanations provide a 
consistent expression of “the American 
philosophy of social security.” 

But it is Dean Brown’s long associa- 
tion with this country’s social security 
program that is also the root cause of 
such deficiencies as this book exhibits. 
He has been a member of each of the 
five advisory councils that have, at 
intervals, reviewed the social security 
program and recommended next steps. 
This association leads him to ascribe 
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too great influence to these councils. 
They served—in varying measures— 
ably and usefully, but not as impor- 
tantly or influentially as this author 
would have the reader believe. 

Finally, and importantly, this book 
fails to treat in a balanced manner the 
growing criticisms of the “contributory- 
payroll tax system of financing.” Dean 
Brown restates all the arguments 
advanced in 1935 for the requirement 
of workers’ contributions. He justifies, 
even enshrines, workers’ contributions 
on moralistic and mystical bases (see, 
particularly, pp. 83-84). 

He argues that social security 
“should be regarded conceptually as a 
cooperative institution taken over by 
the state” and as rooted in “the desire 
of gainfully employed workers to pro- 
tect themselves.” The picture probably 
has little reality for most workers. Their 
introduction to, and their continuing 
contact with, social security is as a 
deduction from wages, justified by a 
promise of benefits when needed. 

It is time that Dean Brown and other 
supporters of the original concept of 
social security financing met more 
rationally and less romatically the argu- 
ments of those economists who see 
higher payroll taxes—higher than were 
ever envisioned when the system was 
launched—as regressive taxes, bearing 
with especial severity on workers in a 
time of persisting inflation. 

JOHN J. CORSON 

Arlington 

Virginia 


Howarp J. Eurtiicu. The Social Psy- 
chology of Prejudice. Pp. xii, 208. 
New York: John Wiley, 1973. $9.95. 


This is a masterly review and schol- 
arly inventory. In five compact and 
extremely well-documented chapters, 
the author has abstracted the American 
social-psychological literature on prej- 
udice, and provides a conspectus of 
principles which give structure to this 
complex field, and indeed—according 
to Ehrlich—to social psychology more 
generally. 

Chapter 1 lays down the basis of his 
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abstractions: the person is the unit of 
his analysis; and properly regarded, 
there is consistency between attitudes 
and behavior. “What goes on in the 
minds of people,” he avers, “can sel- 
dom escape social expression.” Chap- 
ters 2, 3, and 4 cover the cognitive, con- 
ative, and affective dimensions of prej- 
udice respectively, and chapter 5 the 
socialization and supportive mechan- 
isms. Twenty-two principles are laid 
bare in the process, the character of 
which can be grasped by mention of 
the principle of polarization (no. 11): 
“the greater the polarization of 
attitudes in a social setting, the earlier 
their acquistion by children (or new 
occupants of the setting).” It is not to 
belittle it to say that the inventory is 
a cook book of social psychological 
pragmatics. 

The excitement, however, is in the 
preface and epilogue rather than in the 
solid body of study condensed within 
the five masterly chapters. Ehrlich 
makes no bones about being a radical 
activist. Only a revolution, he believes, 
will do away with the current racism, 
poverty and human exploitation in the 
United States of America, and the study 
of prejudice can do nothing to speed 
matters. But the revolution is already 
under way, and he feels that radical sci- 
entists can contribute to it through 
research and scholarship. 

This reviewer agrees with the con- 
clusion, but not with the premises, and 
this is supported in Ehrilich’s epilogue. 
For now, after twenty years of devoted 
study and research, Ehrlich has to con- 
clude that human equality is more than 
the freedoms fought for under the guise 
of egalitarianism; that liberals fight 
other people’s wars on the battlefield of 
moral worth without ever fighting their 
own on their own subjective doorsteps. 
Which is indeed so true. 

But its truth is in a direction not 
grasped, I suggest, by Ehrlich: this is 
because of a terrible methodological 
mistake. Why is it, indeed, that one 
learns more about prejudice, social- 
psychologically, from a novel like 
André Schwarz-Bart’s A Woman in 
Solitude than from all five chapters of 
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Ehrlich’s treatise? And this in spite of 
the presumption that Ehrlich believes 
the person is his unit of analysis? The 
conclusion that self-actualization is bas- 
ically at issue is profound and correct; 
but nothing in the twenty years of 
research and study bears on the matter 
because the person is never reached 
by the categorizing methodology em- 
ployed therein. His example of the 
female black physician illustrates it 
very well: toward her, he avers, there 
will be a multiplicity of attitudes—to- 
ward females, toward physicians, 
toward negroes, and toward any combi- 
nation of these. “The development of a 
calculus of attitudes across objects and 
situations,” he concludes, “should be 
considered as an item of high research 
priority” (p. 17). Who knows? Given a 
beautiful black female doctor, pearly- 
eyed, sweet-breathed, tight-breasted, 
who amongst the white liberals or 
activist radicals would place a bet on 
the polarization principle—as new 
occupants in the setting—in terms of 
the categories of female, black, 
physician, or any combination of them? 
If despair or sorrow were at issue, how 
are we to account for it, other than in 
terms of self-actualizations, for which 
Ehrlich has no operations. The 
epilogue, in short, throws out an exis- 
tential idea as an afterthought, not a 
direct consequence of any of the 
twenty-two principles so meticulously 
called from the domain. If Ehrlich 
could pursue this afterthought, the out- 
come could indeed be revolutionary for 
one little bit of the American scene so 
warmly engaged in, in that event by 
Ehrlich himself as a discerning existen- 
tialist social psychologist. 
WILLIAM STEPHENSON 
University of Missouri 
Columbia 


~~ 


JEAN GOTTMANN. The Significance of 
Territory. Pp. x, 169. Charlottesville, 
Va.: The University Press of Virginia, 
1973. $7.95. 


The contents of this book comprise 
an expanded version of three Page- 
Barbour Lectures, given in Charlottes- 
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ville during 1971 by Professor Gott- 
mann of Oxford University. Best 
known in America for his books on 
Megalopolis and Virginia at Mid- 
Century, he chose to speak on the 
evolution of the concept of territory 
from the time of the Greek city-state to 
the present national state. The themes 
of the five chapters suggest his broad 
perspective: the political organization 
and partitioning of the world; the 
evolution of the doctrine of national 
sovereignty; the use of national terri- 
tory as a secure economic base and 
source of power for expansion; the con- 
flict between feudal and dynastic sys- 
tems and the welfare of the new 
“national community,” and the persis- 
tence of the idea of national identifica- 
tion and the commitment to the “sacred 
land of our ancestors,” well worth any 
sacrifice to defend or regain. 

These essays embody the considered 
ideas of a geographical scholar, deeply 
grounded in the classical writings 
of European political philosophy, eco- 
nomics and history. His concern is 
for understanding of human strivings 
for security, opportunity and happiness 
in terms of Western cultural evolution. 
Professor Gottmann makes no claim for 
extension of his interpretations beyond 
the sphere of Western culture in early 
time periods. Thus, he is not attempt- 
ing to establish universal principles for 
political geography, although he 
approaches universality in treating the 
emergence of the modern nation-state 
system with some 150 “independent” 
units of extremely varied size and 
influence. 

Some geographers may be disap- 
pointed with the author’s rejection (p. 
1, footnote) of recent attempts by Soja 
and others to transfer ideas on the terri- 
torial instinets or behavior of animal 
species into the realm of political geog- 
raphy. It is probably true that conclu- 
sions about animals can not be applied 
directly to human territorial behavior. 
While one might dispute Professor Gott- 
mann’s assertion that “our knowledge of 
history, politics and territorial require- 
ments of people is much greater and 
better than our knowledge of the ter- 
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ritorial behavior of animal species,” 
one can agree that economic, political 
and social phenomena are primary for 
rational interpretation of the spatial 
aspects of human affairs. 

Yet much may be learned from objec- 
tive testing of modern ecological theory 
in the context of political geography, 
with the aim of developing universal 
spatial laws. The danger of invalid 
geographical theory has been well 
demonstrated by the rise and fall of the 
German school of geepolitik some three 
decades ago, as a distorted version of 
Ratzel’s effort in the nineteenth century 
to transfer then current ideas of botan- 
ists about terrotorial dominance of 
plants to the rivalries between empires 
and states. If the establishment of 
general principles is an appropriate 
goal for political geography, it seems to 
this reviewer that one must be open to 
the possibility that there are certain 
parallels in the behavior of homo 
sapiens and other species on the earth’s 
surface in either confined or uncon- 
fined space. 

JOHN E. BRUSH 

Department of Geography 

Rutgers University 

New Brunswick 

New Jersey 


GARRETT HARDIN. Stalking the Wild 
Taboo. Pp. ix, 216. Los Altos, Cal.: 
William Kaufman, 1973. $8.95. 


Risking, at the minimum, being 
viewed as an eccentric, Garrett Hardin 
sets out to expose several sacred 
themes in American cultural and intel- 
lectual life. While Hardin has discipli- 
nary ties to biological ecology, he 
aligns himself more fundamentally with 
humanistic traditions which permit him 
to use a scientific perspective to engage 
in wide-ranging criticism. The volume 
is a collection of essays written over the 
past ten or fifteen years. Most were pre- 
viously published, but in widely scat- 
tered journals. The essays are 
organized according to four subject 
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areas: abortion, religion, technology 
and competition. 


Nearly half of the book is concerned 
with Hardin’s advocacy of the legaliza- 
tion of abortion. Hardin explains how 
he was among the first in the academic 
coummunity in this country to speak 


out publicly in favor of freely available ` 


abortion. Included are some of his 
major speeches on the subject. His dis- 
tinctive contribution to the debate is 
difficult to gauge, because many of the 
arguments he used ten years ago are 
now widely familiar. The abortion 
material may be of greatest interest to 
students of social movements. Hardin 
reveals how he, as a skillful propagan- 
dist, developed and refined arguments 
designed to bring about the redefinition 
of the legitimacy of a social practice 
central to basic societal values. 


For the social scientist, perhaps the 
most challenging section of the book is 
that concerned with competition, a 
basic force whose importance Hardin 
believes sociologists, in particular, have 
overlooked. The focus is on what Har- 
din calls the competitive exclusion 
principle by which he means that 
“complete competitors cannot co- 
exist.” The principle suggests that if 
two noninterbreeding populations with 
identical ecological characteristics exist 
in the same geographic space, one will 
eventually completely displace the 
other. Perhaps the most fundamental 
application is to human population pro- 
jections where two or more tribes live 
in the same area. The implication is 
that if one is allowed indefinitely to 
reproduce even slightly faster than 
others, it will squeeze others out. More 
generally, the principle encourages 
social scientists to concern themselves 
with the conditions under which long 
term social stability can be achieved in 
spite of persistent intergroup competi- 
tion. 


Hardin writes splendidly. Even those 
without a specialized interest in the 
topics Hardin covers will find the 
essays a pleasure to read and a source 
of intellectual stimulation. In the spirit 
of challenging taboos, the publisher 
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uses brown ink and tan paper. He 
achieves a highly readable result. 
FRANCIS G. CARO 
Brandeis University 


Waltham 
Massachusetts 
MICHAEL J. Hitt. The Sociology of 


Public Administration. Pp. 278. New 
York: Crane, Russak, 1972. $14.50. 


Michael J. Hill observes that the 
basis for The Sociology of Public 
Administration was a course he gave 
on the subject at the University of 
Reading. The book is, in fact, an excel- 
lent advanced text on the subject. It has 
the broad coverage of problems and 
analysis of relevant literature one 
expects from a conscientious teacher. It 
reviews: the theoretical debate on the 
significance of bureaucracy for demo- 
cratic government; the major organiza- 
tion theories; the distinction between 
formal and informal organization; the 
problems of discretion, organizational 
goals and authority, and the problems 
of the accommodation and _ conflict 
between organizational expertise and 
professionalism, between bureaucratic 
organizational requirements and the 
requirements of autonomous personal- 
ity formation, between the shaping of 
bureaucratic activity and the social 
background of civil servants. Finally, 
the interrelations between politics and 
administration in general and in local 
government in Britain and the United 
States are surveyed. The relevant litera- 
ture and key problems are reviewed in 
so balanced and critically appreciative 
a spirit as to suggest that Professor Hill 
has either had personal experience in 
public administration or has the rather 
unusual capacity to project himself into 
the social roles of others. 

It is not possible to sum up in a few 
words the ideas that appear in Professor 
Hill’s work, for it is not a monograph 
that seeks to establish a limited set of 
hypotheses so much as a polygraph, an. 
overall review of the field of public 
administration. There are few pages 
without pertinent observations and 
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insights. The treatise is distinguished 
not so much by a specialized theory, as 
by a point of view. Furthermore, con- 
trary to a recent tradition in social sci- 
ence which assigns to itself high virtues 
for discoursing at length on its “value 
premises’ and “special biases,” Profes- 
sor Hill's inclinations are to avoid such 
self-serving apologetics. This means 
that the reader is left largely to his own 
resources in inferring the point of view 
of the author. 

In all basic essentials, Michael Hill’s 
point of view is similar to that of Max 
Weber, whose conception of bureau- 
cracy as mirroring rationalizational tend- 
encies in the contemporary world and 
with potentially negative consequences 
for democratic government forms the 
starting point for most contemporary 
discussions. Like Max Weber, Hill 
resists all tendencies—in the manner of 
the functionalists—to reify systems of 
organization behavior. At the same 
time, like Weber, he remains sensitive 
to the problems to which the func- 
tionalists called attention. Like Weber, 
Hill is uneasy about all attempts to sim- 
plify the picture of organizational goals. 
With Weber, all forms of collective 
behavior are visualized not as closed 
systems constituting a new type of 
entity, but as strategies of people singly 
and in concert. Finally, like Weber, 
Hill employs an ideal type procedure 
for the formulation of comparative con- 
cepts by means of which, the endless 
variations of actual behavior may be 
estimated and crudely charted. Par- 
ticularly felicitious is Hill’s typology of 
styles of local government which he 
describes as “ideological politics,” 
“bargaining politics” and “administra- 
tive politics’ in terms of which he 
compares the relations of politics and 
administration in local government in 
Britain and the United States. 

The Sociology of Public Administra- 
tion is a useful introduction to the prob- 
lems and literature on modern organi- 
zation theory. 

Don MARTINDALE 

Department of Sociology 

University of Minnesota 

Minneapolis 
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RAYMOND C. HUMMEL and JOHN M. 
NAGLE. Urban Education in 
America: Problems and Prospects. 
Pp. xiii, 298. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1973. $9.50. Paper- 
bound, $3.95. 


American education outdistances its 
stiffest rivals and earns the designation 
of number one problem in our urban 
centers. In microcosm, it spells out 
those critical elements which afflict the 
current urban scene: racial relations, 
crime and justice, seeds of joblessness, 
community impact, narcotics addiction 
and union relations, among the most 
paramount. The authors have packaged 
in a scholarly, yet readable, style what 
American education is about; its histori- 
cal developments, as well as future 
directions and dimensions. 

The prose is lively and sustains one’s 
interest—proof positive that a text on 
education need not be dull, blurred or 
grim. Items are sprinkled throughout its 
pages to document what is happening 
in a large variety of urban centers. The 
approach concentrates on three kinds of 
problems which confront any school 
system: “. . . those derived from and 
exacerbated by the conditions of an 
urban setting; those having to do with 
its internal operations; and those 
related to its interaction with other 
institutions’ (p. 42). On balance, this 
text provides an overall, yet detailed, 
diagnosis of American education and its 
cemented connection with urban 
agonies, moods and attitudes. There are 
relevant excursions to emphasize the 
harsh environment in which educa- 
tional forces must function. Bold steps 
are urgently needed to deal with the 
stern problems which permeate schools 
and make survival often heroic: 
housing, employment, poverty, mass 
transit, finances, health—which may 
“engulf us in disaster.” The authors 
spell out the effects of secularization on 
education, psychological dynamics of 
cities, suburban pressures, migration 
factors and the magnitude of the big- 
city school systems. 

Three conclusions require much sweat 
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and plain courage if the educational 
process is to survive, let alone succeed: 


The era of political autonomy and insulation 
of urban schools may, however, soon be 
over. Disenchantment with the nation’s pub- 
lic schools, above all those in large cities, is 
growing. Students, teachers, parents, tax- 
payers, minority group leaders, politicians, 
businessmen all are pressing for greater par- 
ticipation in educational decision-making (p. 
153). 


Most urban school systems have failed to 
develop processes for managing information 
or planning for change (p. 166). 


A large proportion of the children born into 
ghetto families are locked almost from the 
start into a pattern of school failure, unem- 
ployability, and social alienation. The inabil- 
ity of schools to have a meaningful influence 
on these children is the single most agoniz- 
ing problem in urban education today (p. 
255). 


In sum, the authors underscore the 
collision course of American education. 
Their warnings, if heeded, might help 
- cure our nearsightedness. 

R. J. NovoGrop 
Department of Political 

Science 
Long Island University 
Brooklyn 


Betsy Levin, THOMAS MULLER and 
CoRAZON SANDOVAL. The High Cost 
of Education in Cities. Pp. vi, 96. 
Washington, D. C.: The Urban 
Institute, 1973. $2.50. Paperbound. 


ROBERT D. REISCHAUER and ROBERT W. 
HARTMAN. Reforming School 
Finance. Pp. 185. Washington, D. C.: 
The Brookings Institution, 1973. 
$6.95. 


These two books share a concern 
with current issues in the financing of 
primary and secondary education in the 
United States. Beyond that, however, 
they differ in issues covered, research 
mission and quality. 

The Brookings Institution study is a 
very complete analysis of three major 
issues in educational financing: (1) the 
magnitude of the fiscal problems of 
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public schools; (2) the degree of equali- 
zation of tax burdens and of per pupil 
public school expenditures, and (3) the 
nature and seriousness of the fiscal and 
enrollment problems of nonpublic 
schools. In dealing with each issue, the 
authors incorporate the extensive litera- 
ture of the issue very completely, make 
creditable attempts to verify the results 
empirically and lay out the options with 
meticulous attention to all the pros and 
cons. (1) Reischauer et al. expect that 
the fiscal problems of public schools 
will lessen considerably, because 
enrollment growth will slow down, the 
excess supply of teachers will reduce 
their relative wage increases, and 
because the cost-saving impetus of the 
fiscal difficulties—in conjunction with 
the various studies suggesting that 
money does not matter—will have 
impact. (2) They conclude that the 
many schemes for reducing the dis- 
parities in educational expenditures 
have, as the sternest opponent, the 
quest for local autonomy over the qual- 
ity of education. (3) The decline in non- 
public school enrollment, the authors 
hald, is not mainly attributable to finan- 
cial difficulties. A large government 
support program, therefore, cannot be 
expected to halt the direction. 

The Supreme Court decision in 
March, 1973, which reversed lower 
court decisions ruling out school dis- 
trict educational financing based on tax- 
able wealth, was handed down after 
this book was published and affects 
some of its emphasis. Now that 
education, from the point of view of the 
United States Constitution, has been 
declared not to be of “fundamental 
interest,” alternative educational 
financing schemes which require 
federal action must be viewed as ones 
capable of legislative, rather than 
judicial, acceptance. It seems highly 
unlikely that schemes such as those 
requiring specific performance stand- 
ards by the state or regulating the 
education industry would have enough 
carrots to make it acceptable to the 
legislature without the judicial stick. 
For the coming decade, the state is 
surely the major arena for reform. A 
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federal educational policy emphasis 
seems remote. 

The Urban Institute study addresses 
itself to a very particular set of educa- 
tional finance issues—documenting the 
extent and attributes of interdistrict 
school cost, school need and school 
revenue disparities, with emphasis on 
the problems of cities. The study con- 
cludes, on the basis of its empirical 


analysis: (1) that differences in per. 


pupil instructional expenditures be- 
tween cities and their suburbs are 
largely due to differences in education, 
teaching experience and pupil-teacher 
ratios; (2) that differences in per pupil 
. instructional expenditures between 
metropolitan areas and rural areas are 
mainly related to differences in 
salaries; (3) that per pupil operating 
and capital expenditures are higher in 
central cities than in rural and in most 
suburban districts; (4) that cities have 
higher proportions of expensive to 
educate pupils, and (5) that, while 
central cities tend to have lower tax 
rates for education than their suburbs, 
their overall tax rates are higher. 

It would have represented a real con- 
tribution if, indeed, these conclusions 
had been well documented. The 
methodology of Levin, Muller and San- 
doval is unsophisticated and omits the 
standard statistical information which 
would allow proper evaluation of the 
conclusions. For reasons not stated, 
they use tabular comparisons as an 
empirical tool. For each of seven states, 
they laboriously compare per pupil 
operating instructional expenditures, 
teacher experience, percent of teachers 
with advanced degrees, and starting 
salaries in central cities, slow growth 
suburbs, fast growth suburbs, and rural 
areas. There are numerous disadvan- 
tages of this method. First, it assumes 
that the four geographical categories 
are important as explanations of differ- 
ences, rather than explore the ques- 
tion. Second, when each item is looked 
at separately in relation to the geo- 
graphical categories, there is no system- 
atic way of making judgments about 
their relative importance. Both of these 
problems are better resolved by the use 
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of multiple regressions, where geo- 
graphical categories and several charac- 
teristics of each school system would 
be inserted simultaneously in an 
attempt to explain cost variations. It is 
not clear why this commonly used 
technique was not employed. 

A major handicap in evaluating the 
Urban Institute study is the total 
absence of any description of the size 
of the sample studied. (On page 7 there 
is the one and only mention of the fact 
that a sample was used in each state.) 
It is careless to have left this out. 
Further, there are real interpretive 
problems associated with the sampling 
which was used. For large cities and 
their suburbs, 100 percent of the 
schools were used; for the other 
categories, much less was used; overall, 
between 50 and 60 percent of the aver- 
age daily attendance in each of the 
seven states was taken. How does one 
compare the 8.7 years average teaching 
experience in New York’s center cities 
with the 9.5 years in its rural areas 
without knowing the standard 
errors—which are, of course, related to 
the sampling size? Is the difference 
statistically significant or not? Without 
the standard error calculations—a very 
customary procedure—the question 
cannot be answered. And, if it cannot 
be answered, then the conclusions are 
in doubt. 

Finally, though the study refers here 
and there to the desirability of the 
objective of equal amounts of 
education, rather than equal dollars, it 
is not genuinely incorporated into the 
thinking of the book: transportation 
costs per pupil, for example, are com- 
pared with little regard to density as a 
consideration. Noninstructional costs 
are compared, but not the frequency 
with which the windows and 
washrooms are cleaned. All in all, new 
issues were examined with old tools. 

ANITA A. SUMMERS 

Federal Reserve Bank 

of Philadelphia 


ANN Lortis. California: Where the 
Twain Did Meet. Pp. iv, 281. New 
York: Macmillan, 1973. $7.95. 
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Most Americans, including Califor- 
nians, probably associate ethnic diver- 
sity and problems of immigration with 
the North Atlantic and northern Mid- 
dle West. Certainly most of the popular 
scholarly literature on ethnic 
minorities—exclusive of that dealing 
with the Negro in the South—refers to 
this area. In fact, since Gold Rush times 
and persisting to the present, the popu- 
lation of California has been more 
diverse in terms of ethnic and national 
origins than has the population of any 
other state. Associated with this diver- 
sity have been outbreaks of the most 
virulent racism. Ann Loftis documents 
this diversity and its development 
through time and discusses some of 
the economic, social and political 
implications. 

In the opening two chapters, Loftis 
deals with the original Indian 
population, pointing out its diversity of 
languages and cultures, as well as the 
heterogeneity of the first Spanish set- 
tlers. The first colonizing expedition in 
1796 included mestizos, mulattos, 
criollos (Europeans of Mexican birth) 
and Spaniards. The twenty-three adults 
who founded Los Angeles in 1775 
included two Negroes. The Mexican 
period saw a small but steadily growing 
infiltration of Americans and Euro- 
peans. But it was the Gold Rush, 
beginning in 1949 (chap. 3), that fixed 
the diverse character of the California 
population, attracting people from most 
of the countries of Europe, Latin 
America, Oceania and Asia and estab- 
lishing patterns of discrimination in 
which Anglos mistreated or denigrated 
almost every one, but most groups usu- 
ally found some other group to dislike 
or oppress. Almost every one despised 
the Indians and Chinese but these, in 
turn, disliked each other. Three sub- 
sequent chapters are devoted to Euro- 
pean immigrants, Asian immigrants and 
later migrants, such as Germans, Arme- 
nians, Yugoslavs, Punjabis, Japanese, 
Filipinos, Italians, Irish, French, Dutch 
and the “Oakies and Arkies,” to men- 
tion only the most notable. The final 
chapter on recent developments is 
mainly devoted to Blacks, Mexicans, 
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Orientals and American Indians—who 
have migrated to California in large 
numbers in recent decades. Except for 
the Negroes and Dust Bowl migrants, 
little attention is paid to the massive 
internal migration from within the 
United States. 

The treatment is extensive rather 
than intensive, and many ethnic groups 
are little more than mentioned. Most 
attention is paid to Negroes, Mexicans 
and various groups of Orientals. Cana- 
dians, for example, very possibly the 
third largest group of foreign origin in 
California, receive but a single men- 
tion. The main outlines of the story are 
drawn principally from secondary 
sources, but the narrative is enlivened 
by interview materials from various oral 
history projects and from personal 
interviews by the author. Statements 
are well documented, but there are 
some curious omissions. The Argonaut, 
a San Francisco magazine that 
flourished until about World War I], is 
not exploited for its abundant materials 
on racism, which perhaps reached its 
peak in its anit-Irish campaign of the 
last century. Despite a great deal of 
attention to the largest current 
minority—the Mexican-Americans—the 
major work on them, The Mexican- 
American People, is not cited (Leo Greb- 
ler, Joan W. Moore and Ralph C. 
Guzman. The Mexican American 
People [New York: The Free Press, 
1970.]). Readers thus will gain the 
impression that most Mexican- 
Americans are immigrant farm workers, 
although by 1960 over 85 percent were 
urban dwellers, over 84 percent were 
United States born (54.8 percent of 
United States born parents), and that 
around 50 percent of employed males 
were white- or blue-collar workers. 

A few minor errors occur. For 
example, native Indian linguistic 
groups and triblets are referred to as 
“clans,” Shoshonean-speaking Indians 
are improperly located in the Central 
Valleys rather than southern California 
and the eastern deserts, Patterson is a 
small town, not a county, and so on, but 
none are very important. Readers who 
want an introduction to ethnic prob- 
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lems in California and an antidote to 
some of the Hollywood stereotypes of 
the State will find the book readable 
and informative. 
RALPH L. BEALS 
University of California 
Los Angeles 


RUSSELL G. OSWALD. Attica—My Story. 
Pp. 418. Garden City, N.Y.: 
Doubleday, 1972. $7.95. 


MAX WYLIE. 400 Miles From Harlem. 
Pp. 314. New York: Macmillan, 1972. 
$6.95. 


After seven years of progressive cor- 
rectional changes in Wisconsin, Oswald 
served twelve years as chairman of the 
New York State Parole Board. Governor 
Rockefeller encouraged him to establish 
new programs. One of these was a pro- 
gram for gifted parolees that was out- 
standingly successful. In January 1971, 
only eight months before the riot, the 
governor promoted him to commissioner 
for a newly organized Department of 
Correctional Services which included 
both prisons and parole. 

In chapter 2 of his book, “The Rise 
of the Militants,” Oswald devotes the 
first six pages to detailed information 
on the seven radical leaders of the 
Attica rebellion. “The radicals wanted 
people from the community to visit the 
prisons—not social workers and civic 
leaders, but militant attorneys and 
organizers from the movement.” 

By the moming of Thursday, Sep- 
tember 9, 1971, the rebels had made 
literally hundreds of improvised 
weapons, during what must have been 
weeks of supervised imprisonment. 
Within thirty minutes they had seized 
control over most of a maximum secur- 
ity correctional facility. They had 
taken the very large number of forty- 
nine hostages. But the Black Muslim 
faction within the rebellion now 
formed a two-hundred-man security 
guard and set up a cordon to protect the 
hostages. 

When Oswald arrived at the prison 
on Thursday afternoon, there was pres- 
sure to try immediately to get the 
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prison under control. Except for a cell 
block that was on fire, and which was 
recaptured, this was not wise. There 
was as yet not enough manpower, there 
was an inadequate supply of C.S. disab- 
ling gas—valuable in a serious riot—in- 
sufficient telephonic communication 
and even two-way radios were in short 
supply. So Oswald decided to try 
negotiation. 

After preliminary communication 
through intermediaries, Oswald learned 
that the rebel leaders wanted to talk 
with him and that he would be pro- 
tected by Black Muslim security 
guards. He was guided through the 
“incredible throng of more than one 
thousand” rebel prisoners in D yard 
toward a negotiating table. One man 
shouted, “Let’s throw this pig out in 
the middle and get rid of him.” But 
another shouted back that they had 
promised him safe conduct. Oswald 
urged the prisoners to release the hos- 
tages and, in response to a request, 
agreed to admit news media to the next 
meeting. 

About thirty minutes later he was 
again at the table. Perhaps the key 
statement was made by a twenty-one 
year old revolutionary leader to a 
nation-wide television audience: “We 
want complete amnesty .. . and 
speedy transportation out of confine- 
ment to a non-imperialistic country.” 
Since these demands were not legally 
possible, no progress was made. On a 
third visit, Friday, the rebels were even 
more hostile, but the Black Muslims 
again got Oswald out successfully. 

To summarize: eleven hostages died 
in the riot; eleven were rescued or 
released September 9-12; twenty-eight 
were rescued September 13, and thirty 
prisoners died in the rebellion. 

At a secret luncheon on September 
27 with leaders of the New York Legis- 
lature, Oswald spoke and was clapped 
heartily by the legislators for his cour- 
age and recommendations. The gover- 
nor asked for and received a “certificate 
of necessity” that would enable him to 
use four million from the state emer- 
gency fund to achieve some of the most 
urgent correctional objectives. 
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400 Miles From Harlem, by Max 
Wylie is another readable book. He was 
raised in the northwest corner of the 
state and knows Attica and its correc- 
tional officers well. His three pages on 
the “con politician” provide one of the 
most vivid descriptions of this prison 
type. He reports that the C.O. (correc- 
tional officer) finds his job dull, does 
moonlighting to supplement his salary 
and has some practical skills. He may 
paint houses, erect silos, keep bees, 
spray fruit trees or repair motorcycles. 

Wylie’s idea: “Split the guard’s time 
between custodial care and teaching, 
no guard to apply for prison work 
unless he has a teachable skill the 
prison can put to use.” The new type 
of C.O. could teach basically simple 
things such as truck repair, mechanical 
drawing, simple math, basic English, 
electronics and tree surgery. 
“Emphasis should be on the incoming 
applicant. A higher standard should be 
set for the educational background of 
all guards.” There should be a pay 
raise. “Learn your way out” would then 
become a factor for prisoners in parole 
decisions. 

NORMAN S. HAYNER 

Professor of Sociology, Emeritus 

University of Washington 

Seattle 


DEREK L. PHILLIPS. Abandoning 
Method. Pp. xiii, 202. San Francisco: 
Jossey-Bass, 1973. $10.75. 


This book is really an epistemology 
of sociological methodology and 
research procedures, But it is much 
more than this: it is a radical attack on 
all the sociological sacred cows. 

It consists of two parts. Part 1, chap- 
ters 1-4, deals with the question of the 
“Adequacy of Empirical Research.” 
This part serves primarily one purpose: 
to demonstrate all of the possible 
sources of bias in sociological research, 
especially where data are gathered 
through field interviews or question- 
naires—which are the methods used in 
the vast majority of research projects. 

To be more specific, chapter 1 discus- 
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ses the inadequacy of most sociological 
knowledge and sociology’s almost total 
lack of predictive capability. Chapters 
2—4 then treat in considerable detail 
how respondent reporting is influenced 
by “desirability” of the items under 
consideration and by the “modeling 
effects” of the researcher himself. Phil- 
lips’ conclusion is that the distortion 
from all possible sources of bias is 
sufficient to doubt the validity and 
reliability of most studies. His own 
research “on research” serves to sub- 
stantiate his position and furnishes the 
data base of his analysis. 

In part 2, chapters 5-9, he elaborates 
three main themes: (1) all knowledge, 
including sociological knowledge, is 
arrived at through the consensus of 
those who call themselves sociologists 
and is based upon accepted paradigms 
(Kuhn) and especially procedural rules 
for the acquisition of knowledge. Thus 
the most important criterion of 
sociological truth consists of the “pro- 
cedural rules which determine what 
sets of propositions are considered to 
constitute the corpus of science at a 
given time” (p. 82). (2) Sociological 
truth is ““warrented” or posited truth 
and rests upon the presuppositions of 
sociologists. It is not “out there” wait- 
ing to be discovered. Phillips denies 
that sociologists possess any more 
“hard”? knowledge of social process 
than the ordinary layman. He also 
attacks the sacred cows of “causality,” 
the objective status of “variables” (pp. 
133-134), and the belief that there are 
objective “laws” of social behavior (p. 
153). (3) The last chapter carries the 
same title as the book and advocates 
that sociologists “abandon method” and 
resort to “play” as an alternative to the 
present methodological procedures. By 
play, Phillips means that sociologists 
should fantasize and daydream about 
ways of transcending the ordinary and 
accepted ways of going about data 
gathering in order to arrive at a more 
substantive understanding of human 
behavior. 

This reviewer's main criticism of this 
volume is that Phillips’ extreme posi- 
tion is unwarrented on the basis of the 
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limited data he presents in part 1, even 
though one day the substance of his 
position may be demonstrated—as 
sociologists understand demonstration 
—to be correct. At the same time, 
this book is refreshing. It will be 
flatly rejected by some, warmly 
embraced by others, and will be totally 
baffling or eye-opening to those who 
have had little prior exposure to these 
ideas. But it is about time someone in 
the social sciences spoke them this 
_ forcefully. I recommend this book with 
enthusiasm. 
THOMAS R. McFAUL 

Mount Union College 

Alliance 

Ohio 


BETTY Sarvis and HYMAN RODMAN. 
The Abortion Controversy. Pp. 222. 
New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1973. $8.95. 


Social researchers occasionally per- 
form a public service by surveying, col- 
lating, integrating, and reporting on 
secondary literature. The task may 
seem humble and menial, but in proper 
hands it performs a primary kind of serv- 
ice to people who cannot themselves 
take time or have access to all that 
literature. Betty Sarvis and Hyman 
Rodman are “proper hands” for the task 
of bringing together the main argu- 
ments and findings on the abortion con- 
troversy of recent years. They do have 
viewpoints on the subject, but their 
studies have made them so aware of 
complexity and dilemmas that they 
never come out in doctrinaire fashion on 
one or the other of the two main sides 
in the case. 

Their book could hardly have been 
more timely than it was; they were able 
to insert several introductory para- 
graphs on the epochal Supreme Court 
abortion decision of January 22, 1973 
and to unlock the type on the subject 
in a chapter on the legal status, and 
still publish the book through a univer- 
sity press—paragons of leisure, they—by 
April 30. They acknowledge that some 
paragraphs, which were locked in type, 
are now out of date, but they antici- 
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pated the court decision and its ensuing 
controversy rather well. 

If there is any surprise in their find- 
ings, it would be this: momentum of 
proabortion forces had seemed to be 
slowing shortly before the January 22 
decision. Their book will give no aid or 
comfort, either, to those who say that 
abortion is all right because “a woman 
has a perfect right to do whatever she 
wishes with her body,” or to those who 
equate all abortion with infanticide. 
Their awareness of complexity should 
rub off on any patient reader. 

No matter where one touches the 
issue, another alternative presents 
itself. When people want to agree that 
abortion is a moral and not a political 
matter, presidential candidate Richard 
M. Nixon (1968) interjects a political 
note. While the president comes out 
antiabortion, his Presidential Commis- 
sion majority leans proabortion. Blacks 
are liberated from abortion mills by 
legal decisions and medical trends, and 
some Blacks shout “genocide.” (The 
Sarvis-Rodman chapter on this subject 
is helpfully dispassionate.) Hospitals 
and doctors are more free to perform 
abortions, but find that habit, status 
subtleties and personal ethical choices 
serve to restrain them. The psychiatric 
case is even more muddled. 

The authors are sensitive to moral 
considerations, especially as they are 
weighted by the pull of the Judaic- 
Christian heritages. For at least a 
generation, these traditions will exer- 
cise sometimes subtle, sometimes dras- 
tic pulls on debaters who deal with 
abortion, and for at least that long this 
book should prove to be valuable. 

MARTIN E. MARTY 

The University of Chicago 


WILLIAM R. TORBERT. Learning From 
Experience: Toward Consciousness. 
Pp. v, 248. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1972. $10.00. 


There is formal elegance in a study 
which undertakes first, to formulate a 
systematic theory, then to examine its 
operations, and finally to report on find- 
ings. This is the major assignment 
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which Professor Torbert, of the Harvard 
School of Education, takes in this com- 
pact volume of 234 pages. It could 
generate productive controversey, 
especially if partisans of conventional 
learning theories can stand outside 
their own conceptual rigidities long 
enough to find out what the author is 
reporting about his probing. 

Despite the fact that some of the 
main terms of the discussion emerge 
with clarity only contextually, the 
whole presentation stands out in a step 
by step outline. An adequate learning 
theory must deal with, not only how 
learning takes place, but what is to be 
learned. Different “levels” of experi- 
ence involve three kinds of learning. 
First, there is external conditioning; 
second, problem-solving learning 
through goal setting and achievement; 
and third, the learning of “self- 
recognition” in attending consciously 
to what is going on in behavior- 
forming. The crucial weakness of estab- 
lished theories and practice is to ignore 
the third kind of learning process. The 
inevitable outcome is behavors who are 
not even themselves aware of what is 
going.on, beyond their manipulation of 
others and the object world in under- 
taking to achieve performance goals. 

The key task the author sets is, there- 
fore, to select a frame of reference and 
construct a learning model appropriate 
to all three levels of experience. For 
such a model those levels are identified 
as (1) goal-directed input-output with 
its focal awareness; (2) the structure of 
cognition, emotion and inner sensation 
providing a “subsidiary presence,” and 
(3) consciousness—linking the levels 
by attending to “intentionality” of life- 
aim, intuition, conscience and will. 

It is in the context of this con- 
ceptualization that such terms as 
“experiential,” “learning” and “con- 
sciousness” acquire their meaning. To 
provide an appropriate model for such 
a systém, the author uses general sys- 
tems theory, with a feedback process 
“congruent with the three system 
levels,” and thus uniquely operating as 
system constructive. 

As this global discrimination of 
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experience levels indicates, the stance 
is phenomenological, following 
Husserl, but in its succeeding elabora- 
tion and application the author pro- 
ceeds to bridge the phenomenological 
address with the more conventional 
empirical stance, so that the two stand, 
not in opposition, but in a complemen- 
tary fusion. 

Initiated as a doctoral dissertation, 
this important study has undergone an 
intensive maturation over a period of 
years. Empirical or phenomenological 
aspects aside, its most significant fea- 
ture may be one which it shares with 
an expanding body of scholars in al] the 
psychosocial fields, who are dissatisfied 
with the old physical science model in 
its assumption that what goes on sub- 
jectively is either inaccessible or irrele- 
vant. It is precisely the processes of 
thinking, feeling and willing which are 
central in this model. To become aware 
of them, to attend to them, is at once the 
means and the measure of the learning 
process—in the author's words, their 
“conscious appropriation.” Having set 
up his frame of reference and con- 
structed his model, Torbert proceeds to 
take steps towards a codification of sub- 
jective observation. The longest single 
chapter in the volume is devoted to 
breaking down the levels of analysis 
into a series of more specific categories 
for observing verbal behavior. He is 
convinzed that the application of the 
model can not only be operationalized 
for empirical testing, but he goes on in 
the last section of the volume to report 
on procedures developed for measure- 
ment. Limited as those results are, and 
therefcre advanced as tentative, he is 
prepared to accept them as an initial 
confirmation of the testing procedures 
and, in turn, useful in subjecting the 
mode] and theory to empirical testing. 

This ground-breaking study is a prog- 
ress report. It provides a fresh and 
excitinz perspective. Its focus of atten- 
tion is “learning theory” but the import 
and impact go beyond that specializa- 
tion to involve the whole scope of 
social psychological studies. It merits 
the most thorough examination of work- 
ers in all those disciplines, both for its 
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conceptual instruments and its pro- 
cedural programming. 
WELLMAN J. WARNER 
Emeritus Professor of Sociology 
and Anthropology 
New York University 


Georce H. WEBER and BERNARD J. 
HABERLEIN, eds. Residential Treat- 
ment of Emotionally Disturbed 
Children. Pp. ix, 327. New York: 
Behavioral Publications, 1972. 
$14.95. 


JANE R. Mercer. Labeling the Men- 
tally Retarded. Pp. xiii, 319. Berke- 
ley: University of California Press, 
1973. $10.95. 


These two books have in common a 
concern with the mental health of chil- 
dren-—if that phrase is taken in the 
broadest sense—and both have their 
merits, but otherwise they are worlds 
apart. 

The Weber-Haberlein volume is 
chiefly acollection of readings by writers 
who describe a great variety of residen- 
tial facilities for children, represent- 
ing many treatment approaches and 
ranging from long term substitute 
homes for the severely disturbed; 
through short stay facilities oriented, 
from the child’s very admission, toward 
his return to the community, and 
through day care arrangements; to one 
institution providing both group home 
and foster home placement and out- 
patient treatment. 

In part I, the editor-authors provide 
a sensible but aridly abstract initial 
chapter attempting to cover in thirty 
pages very many of the possible 
“Problems and Issues” in the residen- 
tial treatment of children, and a similar 
bare bones chapter on “Components 
and Organizing Theories” of residential 
programs in general. But most of the 
book’s reprinted articles, fortunately, 
do not attempt to be all-encompassing 
and often deal with concrete situa- 
tions in lively detail. In this reviewer’s 
opinion, a certain minimum of specific, 
concrete illustration of practical and 
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theoretic principles is necessary if full 
understanding is to be conveyed. 

Part 2 includes only four articles 
describing ways of handling “Treat- 
ment Issues”—separation from parents, 
sex behavior, visiting, and termination. 
Part 3, “Treatment Approaches,” is 
fuller, illustrating nine such approaches; 
and part 4, entitled “Training and Man- 
power, is sensible, but again less re- 
warding because of uneven quality and 
patchy coverage of the topic by the four 
articles. 

Part 3 seems to the reviewer most 
valuable, providing as it does some 
insight into the many types and sub- 
types of facilities now in operation and 
presenting persuasively the rationales 
of the different types of treatment they 
offer, from that based essentially on 
individual psychotherapy to milieu and 
group work approaches. Some of these 
same articles, or the programs they 
describe, were already known to the 
reviewer and it is pleasant to see them 
thus recognized. It was good to be 
reminded, by the article on the com- 
bined use of behavior modification and 
psychoanalytic psychotherapy at the 
Boston State Hospital, that these two 
antithetical approaches—so often mutu- 
ally rejecting—can lie down together, 
and by the article on the Astor School 
of its willingness to accept wider 
responsibilities and also to evaluate its 
programs—a much-needed example. 


The book as a whole is tolerant, 
attempting to bridge chasms and to give 
each viewpoint its due. It seems best 
suited for initiation into the field, but 
does reproduce some valuable articles. 
Its editing, in the sense of avoiding 
misprints and what seem to be actual 
errors—“‘it’s”’ for “its” in the phrase “its 
significance’’—is annoyingly poor; a 
few of these numerous flaws were 
checked in one article in the American 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry which the 
reviewer had at hand, and were found 
not to be present in the original. There 
are bibliographies, reproduced as parts 
of many of the articles, but not updated, 
and the book has no bibliography of its 
own and no index. 

The book by Mercer, Labeling the 
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Mentally Retarded, is quite different, 
being a technically sophisticated, origi- 
nal work, embodying the findings of an 
important scientific investigation. Its 
contents somewhat belie its title, which 
suggests a hostile stance of protest and 
a polemical aim. The protest is indeed 
_ expressed in the book, but is not its 
main feature: itis much more a sustained 
effort to analyze and clarify the com- 
plex and varied meanings of such 
phrases as mentally retarded. This is 
done partly in order to remove from 
many minority group children what to 
the author seems both a stigma and a 
banishment from opportunity. The 
book essentially presents, however, a 
careful analysis of many widely 
accepted theoretical definitions of men- 
tal subnormality and describes the 
development of a working definition, to 
be used in an epidemiological survey 
in order to determine the prevalence of 
this condition in its several aspects. 
This extensive survey, done in a 
California community, is then described, 
along with the highly technical statistical 
analysis of its results. 

Following this, a new version of one 
of the existing schemes of classification 
is presented, which first employs—as 
others have done—two prime criteria to 
define mental retardation—low IQ and 
failure to demonstrate adequate adap- 
tive behavior in daily living—but is 
then supplemented by modifying fac- 
_tors developed for use in correcting the 
scores of minority group children. 
When these are applied, such a child 
will be regarded as having normal 
intelligence when his scores fall within 
the range typical of his culture of 
origin; he will not be measured by the 
norms of the dominant Anglo culture. 
In this way the author feels that the 
proper separation can be secured 
between children who have had domi- 
nant culture experiences, yet have not 
learned effectively, and children who 
can learn but have lacked sufficient 
exposure to these experiences. It is 
then proposed that such children can 
be provided with the special educa- 
tional opportunities necessary to permit 
them to enter the dominant culture and 
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compete on more favorable terms with 
its native members. , 


The book ends with an account of - 


plans for further research to develop 
more accurate correction factors for the 
minorities it has already studied, and 
with recommendations for the develop- 
ment of similar correction factors to be 
used with other minority groups, 
including Anglos of low sociocultural] 
status. 

This is a book, then, which will need 
further study, careful evaluation of its 
methods and thoughtful examination of 
its conclusions. To this reader it seems 
chiefly and-elaborately to demonstrate 
something she has long believed, but 
still to leave major problems unsolved, 
such as how to open the doors of the 
dominant culture to those of other cul- 
tural backgrounds after the pliant lan- 
guage and concept learning stages of 
infancy and early childhood are past, 
and interests and motives have been 
acquired. Another question will be 
whether many of the minority group 
children will wish, or feel free, to enter. 
But it will be interesting indeed to see 
this tried. 

ELIZABETH J. LEVINSON 

Director of Research and 

Evaluation 

The Counseling Center 

Bangor 

Maine 


FRED WEINSTEIN and GERALD M. 
PLATT. Psychoanalytic Sociology: An 
Essay on the Interpretation of His- 
torical Data and the Phenomena of 
Collective Behavior. Pp. xi, 124. Bal- 
timore: The Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Press, 1973. $8.50. Paperbound, 
$2.50. 


Can the techniques of psychoanalysis 
be utilized in the historical and 
humanistic disciplines? Can collective 
phenomena and group behavior be 
interpreted by a psychoanalytical 
approach? This book is an attempt to 
demonstrate the possibility, and the 
difficulties, of such an endeavor. 

The authors, a historian and a 
sociologist, are seeking to furnish a 
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theory of social change in which di- 
verse psychoanalytical premises and 
hypotheses will be incorporated into 
normative sociology. Their claim is that 
theories of psychoanalysis are relevant 
to historical and sociological interpreta- 
tions and have applicability to the 
analysis of social change. The work 
shows a wide acquaintance with 
psychoanalytical theory, a competent 
grasp of Freudian positions and the 
work of Erik Erikson. It also reveals a 
sharp recognition that the familiar 
model of classic psychoanalysis is ahis- 
torical and inadequate for theory on the 
level of human groups. Despite the 
large volume of work done to date on 
psychohistory, data regarding social 
change stand in need of being 
assimilated and theoretically organized, 
with theoretical questions clarified and 
resolved. 

The authors are keenly aware of the 
problems involved. Their first chapter 
explains the inadequacies of several 
viewpoints and presents an alternative 
position. Problems of order and change 
demand a broad-dimensioned interpre- 
tation of personality in which psychic 
processes are systematically related to 
society and culture, with stress on 
object relationships and ego develop- 
ment. Their second chapter, “The 
Sociological Implications of Psycho- 
analysis,” deals with Freud’s contribu- 
tion in detail and elaborates their own 
distinctive sociological approach to 
psychological constructs. Erik Erikson’s 
contribution is seen as a step in the 
direction of sociological analysis, point- 
ing beyond the family. The develop- 
ment of psychoanalytical theory does 
not preclude granting a primary place 
to factors of social structure in the 
interpretation of social-psychological 
change. 

Weinstein and Platt show how there 
is an interplay between social- and 
psychic-structural events, and that both 
elements must be recognized. How are 
reality orientations related to sociologi- 
cal formulations of symbolic control? 
What are the implications for action of 
wishful and neurotic behavior? The 
effects of social-structural events have 
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to be examined in their impact of the 
capacity of human groups to act in 
terms of internalized behavior patterns. 

On a high level of theoretical 
abstraction, showing the influence of 
Talcott Parsons, this well-written and 
scholarly essay is a significant step in 
the direction of closer rapprochement 
between psychoanalysis and the 
historical-cultural disciplines. 

JOHN E. OWEN 
Department of Sociology 
Arizona State University 
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Jesse T. CARPENTER. Competition and 
Collective Bargaining in the Needle 
Trades, 1910-1967. Pp. xv, 910. 
Ithica, N.Y.: New York State School 
of. Industry and Trade Relations, Cor- 
nell University, 1972. $17.50. 


This very successful analytical study 
of industrial social planning, centers 
upon the regulation of collective bar- 
gaining in the needle trades. Previous 
investigations of this industry have not 
gone so deeply into the successes and 
failures of the protocol which came into 
being in 1910, as a body of rules to set- 
tle a strike, and also to set up a continu- 
ing governing body for the industry. 
The governing plan consisted of the 
rules and regulations, an impartial 
chairman, the unions and the employers’ 
associations. If it worked perfectly, all 
disputes would be settled by having 
the matters brought to the attention of, 
and for the solution by, this governing 
body, whose rulings became industrial 
law. If it worked, the protocol would 
prevent the downward pressure of com- 
petition on living standards of the 
workers and upon the profits of the 
employers. But competition was severe 
indeed, cut-throat in fact, with wage 
cuts below decent living standards, and 
profits so lowered that bankruptcy con- 
tinuously threatened smaller firms. 
Therefore, the protocol was in danger 
of violation from the start. 

It was fortunate, from the standpoint 
of successful social planning, that the 
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industry was very compact, both in _ 


terms of locality and of the social rela- 
tionships of the workers and employers. 
The garment industry was in New York 
City, and it was manned by Jewish 
people. In fact the Jewish community, 
Kehillah, kept an eye on the industry, 
and the leaders who set up the pro- 
tocol, and made it work—such as 
Justice Louis D. Brandeis, J. H. Cohen, 
for the employers, and J. A. Dyche, 
general secretary of the International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union 
(1.L.G.W.U.)— were brilliant and pub- 
lic spirited men. The plan hoped to 
bring about economic stability and 
social welfare. The aims were indus- 
trial peace, no wage cutting, and stable 
prices. In its functioning, the impartial 
chairman or his assistants would gather 
the facts and make a ruling, which was 
presented to the employers and the 
unions. 

Of course the industry continually 
changed, in location, materials, 
methods and leadership. A good part of 
the book deals with the problems of the 
protocol after 1910 and how new issues 
were met by the impartial chairmen, 
the unions and the employers. Con- 
siderable note is taken of the excellent 
rulings of Paul Abelson, who served for 
a number of years as an impartial 
chairman, and of the role of the 

I.L.G.W.U., which tried continually to 
keep competition from destroying labor 
standards. But the very nature of the 
industry’s organization, with its 
manufacture-jobber-contractor relation- 
ships, required vigilant and drastic 
policing, and the obligation of policing 
frequently fell upon the unions. The 
difficulties multiplied when the federal 
government, through the Federal Trade 
Commission, began charging the pro- 
tocol with engaging in monopolistic 
relationships. However, Justice Arthur 
Goldberg, Governor Herbert H. Leh- 
man and others, were frequently able to 
convince the government that the pro- 
tocol system was principally concerned 
with public welfare and with the inter- 
ests of organized labor and what the 
government took to be monopolistic 
practice were mostly ways of putting 
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into operation necessary controls for 
public welfare. 
FREDERICK L. RYAN 
Professor of Economics, Emeritus 
California State University 
San Diego 


GEORGE DE MENIL. Bargaining: 
Monopoly Power versus Union Power. 
Pp. xii, 123. Cambridge, Mass.: The 
MIT Press, 1971. No price. 


This book is an outgrowth of the 
authors doctoral thesis at Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology in 
1967. After a brief survey of bargaining 
theories, the author quickly settles 
down with the Nash model of bilateral 
monopoly as the most relevant 
framework for his empirical work. For 
theoretical exercises,. the author post- 
ulates a firm with all of its employees 
belonging to one union. The firm is a 
profit maximizer: the union is a max- 
imizer of a real “wage surplus,” which 
is the difference between the real wage 
bill actually earned by the workers and 
what the real wage bill would be if the 
workers were paid lower nonunion 
wages. The author assumes that this 
setup makes it desirable to maximize 
the sum of the firm’s profit and the 
union’s wage surplus. Formally, this 
amounts to the firm maximizing profit 
on the basis of nonunion wages by 
adjusting the use of factors accordingly. 
The firm and the union then bargain 
over how much more the workers 
should get in actual wages. A necessary 
condition for the solution is derived 
(equation 3.2 on p. 26). When solved for 
the wage rate, this condition yields a 
theoretical wage equation (equation 5.1 
on p. 40), which after a series of 
operationalizing assumptions results in 
a testable equation (equation 5.6 on p. 
50). This is tested for highly unionized 
manufacturing industries at the two- 
digit level of the Standard Industrial 
Classification, on the basis of quarterly 
data construction by the author himself 
for the period of 1953.2 through 1969.2. 
The results are statistically encouraging. 
The author claims that wage changes 
in these industries are better explained 
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by his model than by other models, such 
as the Phillips Curve. 

Certainly, the book is a model disser- 
tation by any standard. Because it is, 
however, it suffers from certain struc- 
tural defects that stem from the contem- 
porary dissertation culture. First of all, 
the gulf that divides the world of mod- 
els and the real world is enormous, and 
cannot be bridged by hypothesis test- 
ing. The basic assumption in the pres- 
ent work, for example, is that the firm 
and the union agree on the merit of 
maximizing their joint returns, which is 
done by calculating the labor cost on 
the basis of assumed nonunion wages. 
How a firm, knowing that the actual 
wages it pays are higher than the 
accounting wages, will ever be induced 
to do so remains a mystery. The prac- 
tice, if accepted by the firm, will work 
to the advantage of the union. It 
` indicates that the union has succeded 
in forcing the firm to increase employ- 
ment up to the level that can only be 
justified by lower wages, which the 
union is known to reject. Unions of this 
type must be rather scarce in the 
United States. Even on theoretical 
grounds, it is not clear why the union 
would prefer to maximize employment 
over trading off a part of it for higher 
wages. For its part, the firm might insist 
on equating the actual union wages to 
the marginal value product of labor for 
profit-maximizing purposes. The 
assumption that all employees belong 
to one union is also troublesome. 

Furthermore, there is a considerable 
amount of black magic in the process of 
adapting the theoretical wage equation 
to derive a hypothesis to be tested 
against the untidy reality, through a 
series of assumptions and assertions, 
according to rules of the author’s own 
making. The most cavalier attempt 
occurs when the author finds a link 
between certain elements of his wage 
equation (5.2 on p. 41) and the unem- 
ployment variable central to the Phil- 
lips Curve (especially p. 45). The 
author later derides the inefficiency of 
the Phillips Curve approach to the ex- 
planation of wage changes in the highly 
unionized industries that he has chosen, 
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but it is clear that the author is de- 
riding the poor performance of the 
Phillips Curve portion of his own wage 
adjustment equation. This reader feels 
that triumph has been declared prema- 
turely and on the basis of evidence spe- 
cially preconditioned for the purpose. 
Some additional experiments would at 
least convince this reviewer of the 
value of the author’s approach. The 
eight two-digit industries that the 
author has been using must vary in the 
extent and strength of unions, as well as 
in the pattern of organization and the 
degree of monopoly. Will the effective- 
ness of the author’s bargaining model 
vary according to these interindustry 
variations in organizational characteris- 
tics? One quick test would be to apply 
the same test equation to hitherto 
excluded nonunion industries. If the 
equation fares as well with these 
industries as with the eight organized 
ones used by the author, there is reason 
to suspect that the author’s “bargaining 
variables” may not have anything to do 


with “bargaining.” In fact, it is difficult 


to see why the average value productiv- 
ity of labor in an industry or the aver- 
age wages in private and public serv- 
ices should be specially called “bar- 
gaining” variables. Other names would 
do just as well. 

In summary, one should always keep 
in mind that this book is essentially a 
doctoral thesis. Thesis writing is a 
phenomenon in a special subculture of 
this country. This book faithfully 
reflects the glories and pitfalls of this 
subculture. But this and other remarks 
in this review should not detract aspir- 
ing students from appreciating the pres- 
ent book. After all, Ph.D.’s are a nice 
crowd to join. 

Kou TAIRA 

Institute of Labor & 

Industrial Relations 

University of Illinois 

at Champaign-Urbana 


MARJORIE GALENSON. Women and 
Work: An International Comparison. 
Pp. iii, 120. Ithaca, N. Y.: New York 
State School of Industrial & Labor 
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Relations, Cornell University, 1973. 
$3.25. Paperbound. 


While the title of this work does not 
indicate its breadth or depth, the slim- 
ness of the volume suggests that it is 
somewhat modest in scope and com- 
prehensiveness in dealing with women 
and work. This, of course, does not dis- 
credit the work. However, two short- 
comings do limit the value of this 
book: it fails to indicate criteria for 
inclusion in the sample of nations 
studied or to define and operationalize 
a key term, “women’s status.” 

With regard to the first shortcoming, 
no theoretical justification is offered for 
the selection of nations compared: 
Great Britain, the four Scandinavian 
countries, “Four Other Countries”— 
which turn out to be France, West 
Germany, Switzerland and the Nether- 
lands—the Soviet Union and “Eastern 
Europe” (undefined). Although obtain- 
ing comparable cross-national data is an 
inevitable burden in any undertaking of 
this kind, it remains the researcher’s 
obligation to provide some rationale for 
the choice of cases to be studied. Simi- 
larly, the topics—which include labor 
force participation rates, occupational 
distribution, education and training, the 
professions, equal pay, attitudes, child 
care and legal discrimination—are not 
dealt with systematically across all the 
nations under study. Again, one is cog- 
nizant of problems in ascertaining the 
same categories of information cross- 
nationally, but this would not explain 
why, for example, the section on West 
Germany is two pages in length and 
includes only three of the above topics. 

The second shortcoming of the book 
involves the central and unanswered 
question raised by the author in her 
introduction: “Are women in the 
United States better off than women in 
other countries” (p. 1)? Neither here 
nor elsewhere does Dr. Galenson offer 
a standard to measure what she alludes 
to as the “status of women,” and their 
relative “better-offness.” It is not possi- 
ble to judge, or certainly to compare, 
where women are “better off’ if no 
criteria for making this judgment or 
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comparison are suggested. What Dr. 
Galenson does do is indicate that some 
of the more obvious measures—labor 
force participation rate, proportion of 
women in universities, proportion of 
women in the professions—are not in 
themselves adequate. She does not, 
however, suggest any alternative index, 
either a single indicator or a composite 
measure. In the absence of even some 
tentative criteria, the recurring phrase, 
“status of women,” is meaningless and 
its usefulness, therefore, negated. 


With these limitations, Women and 
Work does bring together an array of 
statistical and other information con- 
cerning women in the work force in a 


‘ number of European countries. What of 


substance does this volume tell the 
reader about women and work? Albeit 
nothing terribly new, Women and Work 
demonstrates the commonalities of 
“women’s place” in a group of nations 
with disparate political and cultural 
experience. Women, though a substan- 
tial portion of the work force in virtu- 
ally all nations discussed—ranging from 
over half; 52 percent in the Soviet 
Union in 1965, to slightly less than a 
quarter; 22.3 percent in the Nether- 
lands in 1960, and generally comprising 
one-third to two-fifths—are paid less 
than men in almost all cases for the 
same or comparable work; fill, in the 
main, the low-paid jobs and are found 
in greatest numbers and proportions at 
the base of employment pyramids, 
whether the verticle dimension be 
skill, responsibility, prestige or finan- 
cial reward. Why is this the case? Dr. 
Galenson concludes that the answer is 
both discrimination and choice, While 
she sees no conclusive answer as to 
what lies behind the latter, she does 
suggest a third factor beyond both dis- 
crimination and choice: the dual bur- 
den most working women have—job 
and home. Clearly all three factors 
interact. Galenson, however, takes up 
no banner to change these conditions. 
Indeed, throughout the book she down- 
grades efforts, such as in Sweden, to 
do so: “despite the lofty aims of govern- 
ment policy, it is worth repeating 
.. . that these goals [to achieve com- 
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plete equality] are very far from ac- 
complished” (p. 64). She maintains that 
the future for women at work is “largely 
up to the women themselves” (p. 
114). There is certainly no militancy 
here; there is not even the suggestion 
that action on the part of government or 
business is indicated. 

This relatively brief account of 
women at work in Europe might serve 
to introduce the interested reader to 
some aspects of the role of females in 
the workforce. And, perhaps it should 
be noted, the increased employment of 
women outside the home, besides 
being a significant development in it- 
self, is interrelated with other dynamic 
aspects of social organization. 

PATRICIA BAYER RICHARD 

Department of Government 

Ohio University 

Athens 


Dick Howarp and Kart E. KLARE, eds. 
The Unknown Dimension: European 
Marxism since Lenin. Pp. xiv, 418. 
New York: Basic Books, 1972. $12.50. 


Over the past decade, the English- 
speaking public has begun to be 
exposed, via translation, to a large 
number of critical theorists writing in 
the Marxist tradition. One purpose of 
this anthology is to introduce, through 
expository and sometimes critical 
essays, such figures as Althusser, 
Gramsci, Habermas, Korsch, Lefébvre 
and Lukács to the American world of 
political theory. While one may well 
question the exclusion of Kosik, 
Merleau-Ponty, Paci or even Trotsky, 
this already rather long—and expen- 
sive~-book does serve as a very helpful 
introduction to European Marxism in 
the Post-Leninist period. A second pur- 
pose is to show how the development 
of the New Left movement should rely 
on and in many ways complement the 
work of these theorists. This is to be 
done through a “critique of everyday 
life,” which, according to the editors, 
“must emerge from the experiences 
and reflections of everday people.” A 
simple dismissal of the party-proletariat 
question is not satisfactory; rather, one 
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needs to enlarge and reinterpret the 
conception of the proletariat in its late 
twentieth century situation. In short, 
there is an emphasis on praxis in rela- 
tion to the development of critical 
theory without losing sight of the 
foregoing Marxist tradition. Such an 
enterprise seems laudable and even 
necessary, even if of impossible realiza- 
tion in a single volume. 

The book is divided into four parts: 
1) An outline of the necessary historical 
background and the introduction of the 
concept of the “‘critique of everyday 
life,” 2) A treatment of the period fol- 
lowing the Russian revolution when it 
was realized that no further proletariat 
revolutions were imminent, 3) An 
exposition of German Marxism, espe- 
cially the Frankfort School and 
Habermas’ current efforts to confront 
and explain “technological rationality,” 
and 4) Analyses of post-war, especially 
French, developments, such as struc- 
turalism and the new sociological 
“socialist strategy.” Of particular inter- 
est are Vadja’s essay on Korsch, Jay’s on 
the Frankfort School, Shapiro’s on 
Habermas and Marcuse, Girardin’s on 
Sartre, Schmidt’s on Lefébvre and 
Howard's on Gorz and Mallet. 

The editors have, in large part, accom- 
plished their two fold purpose of pre- 
senting summaries of important theor- 
ists and of introducing to a wider public 
a central theme in New Left discus- 
sions. This book will undoubtedly be of 
interest to anyone beginning serious 
study of European Marxism, and should 
prove useful as a supplementary text in 
courses dealing with twentieth century 
social thought. 

JOSEPH BIEN 

Department of Philosophy 

University of Missouri 

Columbia 


RONALD I, MCKINNON. Money and Cap- 
ital in Economic Development. Pp. 
xii, 184. Washington, D.C.: Brook- 
ings Institution, 1973. $7.50. Paper- 
bound, $2.95. 


EDWARD S. SHAW. Financial Deepen- 
ing in Economic Development. Pp. 
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xii, 260. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1973. $7.50. Paperbound, 
$3.50. 


In the vast and ever increasing litera- 
ture on economic development, the role 
of the financial structure has been neg- 
. lected relative to other factors, such 
as technology or capital accumulation 
or political and social factors. The dom- 
inant Anglo-American view, summar- 
ised in Joan Robinson’s observation 
that “where enterprise leads finance 
_ follows” (Rate of Interest, p. 86), 
argues that as the economy grows and 
the animal spirits of the entrepreneurs 
are aroused, the need for increased or 
different financial services will be met 
by the same spirit of innovativeness 
which resulted in the initial demand. 
Economic historians—for instance, 
Gershenkron (Economic Backwardness 
in Historical Perspective); Gille (La 
Banque et le Crédit en France de 1815 
à 1848, or Recherches sur la Formation 
de la Grande Enterprise Capitaliste) or 
Cameron (Banking in the Early Stages 
of Industrialization)—are critical of 
such a passive view and evidence 
instances where the financial system 
_has failed to adapt and has thus frus- 
trated economic development (Italy in 
the 1880s) or where the financial 
changes have served independently, in 
their opinion, to stimulate real change 
(France in the 1840s, Germany in the 
1860s or Japan in the 1880s). To bankers 
and planners, it is virtually axiomatic 
that a developed financial system pre- 
cedes and encourages economic growth 
—but such a view carries little weight 
with the scholars for it may be char- 
acterised as yet another instance of 
practical men confusing cause with 
effect. 

The works under review are par- 
ticularly welcome, therefore, for they 
constitute a major attempt to argue the 
instrumental importance of financial 
change. That this attempt is, in my 
view, not entirely successful is rela- 
tively unimportant, for it is hoped that 
subsequent efforts will place the role of 
financial institutions in a more bal- 
anced perspective. Both books have a 
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theoretical section dealing with the 
relationship of finance—or real money 
balances—to development, followed by 
chapters dealing with economic policy. 
I have little area of disagreement with 
much of the details of these latter chap- 
ters and so shall concentrate on the 
broader theoretical framework; and, in. 
any event, the policy conclusions tend 
to follow fairly directly from the 
theoretical paradigm. , 

In this context, Shaw’s monograph is 
particularly disappointing for I had 
anticipated a much more subtle and 
finely tailored argument from an author 
of the Gurley-Shaw thesis which deals 
with the role and operation of financial 
intermediaries in developed countries, 
who, in addition, was the architect of 
very interesting financial changes 
introduced in Korea since 1965. His 
analytical framework, developed in 
chapters 2 and 3, is almost entirely 
neoclassical in flavor, despite the dif- 
ferences in detail among the three mod- 
els; that is, there is an implicit, if not 
explicit, underlying assumption that 
capital markets operate perfectly and 
costlessly so that rates of return are 
equated, after adjustment for risk. This 
is patently not so in underdeveloped 
countries for these are, as McKinnon 
recognises, extensively characterised by 
a failure of integration, so that a wide 
diversity of rates of return exists and 
capital does not flow smoothly from 
sector to sector. Thus the models are 
not very persuasive and Shaw’s con- 
clusion, that financial “liberalisation” is 
essential as a prerequisite to develop- 
ment, cannot really be sustained. This 
is not to say that a failure of financial 
adaption cannot stifle a development 
process that has been initiated 
elsewhere. I return later to the role of 
finance as constraint. 

Even within the framework chosen, 
the exposition is less than ideal. For 
instance, Shaw_talks of “financial 
deepening” which is defined as the 
“accumulation of financial assets at a 
pace faster than accumulation of nonfi- 
nancial wealth” (p. .vii}that is, a rise 
in the financial intermediation ratio as 
defined and extensively utilised by 
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Goldsmith—but his exposition is 
entirely in terms of the behavior of the 
money stock relative to the national 
output, or the degree of the monetiza- 
tion of the economy. This is a consider- 
ably narrower concept and the analysis 
is affected accordingly. Or, to cite but 
one other instance, Shaw rightly recog- 
nises that the effect of financial liberal- 
ization on the distribution of income 
depends upon the elasticity of substitu- 
tion between labor and capital (pp. 
77~78). He presents no evidence, or 
even authorities, regarding the value of 
this elasticity, but rather simply 
decides that this effect will not be 
unfavorable with the casual observa- 
tion that “technologies and tastes are not 
the rigid constraints that they are some- 
times supposed to be” (p. 78). That 
they are not absolutely rigid, I grant; 
but this is not the same as implying that 
the elasticity of substitution is greater 
than unity. 


McKinnon’s theoretical framework, 


(chaps: 5, 6 and 9) is much more 
stimulating. He rejects the neo-classical 
framework and attempts explicitly to 
develop his argument in the context of 
a fragmentized economy. Assuming that 
all units are confined to self-finance, 
that there is no borrowing or lending 
and that the scale of investment is great 
compared to the size of the firm, it fol- 
lows that an increase in the desire to 
invest must lead to an increase in the 
holding of money balances. Thus he 
places major reliance upon what he 
refers to as the “conduit” effect which 
turns out to be the old “money as a 
store of value.” It is clear, thus, that the 
absence of adequate real money bal- 
ances may frustrate investment—but 
nowhere is he able to extend this 
argument persuasively to reverse the 
causality, that an increase in money 
balances necessarily will lead to 
increased investment, though such a 
position is frequently implicit in much 
of his argument, especially in the 
empirical chapters. 

Moreover, a central theoretical con- 
struct in McKinnon’s argument is 
surely defective. He argues (pp. 
123-126) that an increase in the rate of 
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growth of income will lead to an 
increase in the rate of savings for if 
people wish “to maintain the ratio of 
money to income, they are induced to 
save—that is, they are induced not to 
consume all of their incremental 
income because they want their asset 
position to rise commensurately. Their 
propensity to save out of income is 
thereby increased” (p. 124, McKinnon’s 
italics). This conclusion is not univer- 
sally valid: it is not valid under McKin- 
non’s assumption that the public wish 
a constant ratio of money to income—a 
constant savings rate, leading to a rise 
in the volume of savings, will suffice to 
maintain the ratio of money to income 
constant. It is only necéssary that the 
savings rate rise if we hypothesise that 
the public wishes to increase the ratio 
of money to income as the growth rate 
rises. But nowhere does McKinnon 
attempt this more difficult proposition. 
Recourse to neo-Keynesian growth 
theory, such as that developed by 
Robinson, Kaldor, Passinetti, and so on, 
yields quite simply a savings rate in- 
fluenced by the rate of growth of 
income. 

Both McKinnon and Shaw manifest 
certain attributes which, I believe, tend 
to reduce the persuasiveness of their 
argument. First, both couch their argu- 
ment in terms of the money/income 
ratio. This is a somewhat one- 
dimensional approach to financial 
development, for it minimizes the im- 
portance of the quality of financial 
development in its concern with the 
quantity. The form in which new sav- 
ings are held—whether in currency, 
bank deposits, insurance accounts or 
newly issued shares—influences sig- 
nificantly the sectoral flow of savings 
which may have: profound effects upon 
the quality and the pace of development. 

Second, both have a marked bias or 
predilection towards free market proc- 
esses—in Shaw’s case this takes an 
extreme form and he even defines a 
“lagging economy,” the subject of his 
analysis, as one which “depends on 
the plan, mandate, ration, license and 
privilege to optimize resource alloca- 
tion and use” (p. vii). To the extent that 
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this is not quite necessary to their 
analysis it serves only to introduce a 
red herring of sorts which may detract 
attention from the central thesis. It is 
amusing to note that Shaw concludes 
(p. 141) that “‘partial reform is better 
than none” while McKinnon argues (p. 
158) that “a compromise solution . . . 
may ultimately be worse than either 
extreme.” Efforts to marry the analysis 
of financial development to the advocacy 
of laissez faire may serve only to re- 
duce the possibility of effective financial 
reform in many underdeveloped 
countries. 

Third, both McKinnon and Shaw 
treat money capital as yet another factor 
of production and derive their results 
accordingly. I believe that it might be 
more fruitful to treat financial capital as 
a constraint rather than as an inde- 
pendent factor of production. In micro- 
economics such an approach was first 
. suggested by Lange (Review of 
Economic Studies, 1936) and, recently, 
in a more extended framework, by Vic- 
kers (Theory of the Firm). In a very 
simple form this is, of course, the 
approach adopted by Schumpeter in his 
Theory of Economic Development 
where the innovating entrepreneur 
develops the project which must then 
be financed through the capitalist. In a 
study under preparation, I attempt to 
extend this framework. 

This failure to distinguish between 
finance as a factor of production and 
finance as a constraint leads McKinnon 
and Shaw into implying that financial 
reform is a necessary precondition for 
development—and, at some moments 
in the policy discussion, one is even 
left with the impression that such 
reform is sufficient to induce develop- 
ment. Such an exaggeration, even if 
only implicit in the flavor of the argu- 
ment, is harmful. On the one hand, by 
exaggerating the role of finance, it 
makes it easier for the critics of finan- 
cial reform to refute the argument so 
that much needed reforms may be neg- 
lected. On the other hand, there is a 
real danger that policy makers might 
decide, on the basis of these books, that 
financial reform is the key clue to 
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economic development—this is not so 
exaggerated a prospect when one notes 
the emphasis that is frequently placed - 
on one sector strategies of develop- 
ment. Economic development is a com- 
plex, interdependent process and it is 
most unlikely that there is any single, 
universally valid way of inducing self- 
sustaining development. It is impera- 
tive that scholars emphasize this, for 
policy makers are frequently prone to 
adopt a simplistic approach and it is our 
responsibility to caution them against 
this, especially in treatises with a wide 
appeal. 

Despite these reservations, it is my 
overall judgement that both works 
under examination are significant and 
important, and worthy of wide 
attention, both from scholars and from 
policy makers. They are stimulating 
and thought provoking and they deal 
with an issue of major importance which _ 
has hitherto been unduly neglected. 

J. K. S. GHANDHI 

The Wharton School ` 

University of Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia 


DENNIS L. THOMPSON, ed. Politics, 
Policy, and Natural Resources. Pp. 
452. New York: The Free Press, 
1972. $12.95. 


The book is a collection of twenty- 
eight readings dealing with the politi- 
cal and scientific framework of conser- 
vation and natural resource policy in 
the United States. Since natural re- 
source policy is a function of politics, 
the book is an attempt to bridge the gap 
between politics and natural science 
technology. We can only formulate 
public policy after a full understanding 
of the political arena and its relation- 
ship to the development and utilization 
of natural resources. 

The collection of readings has been 
divided into seven parts. Part I is an 
introduction to resources in the politi- 
cal framework. Part 2 deals with politi- 
cal theory without relating specifically 
to natural resources. Part 3 gives a 
background of the various political 
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institutions that deal with environmen- 
tal quality and resources. Part 4 pre- 
sents concepts of conservation in the 
light of public interest. The readings in 
part 5 illustrate the public’s perception 
of environmental problems. In part 6 
various conflicts which require political 
settlement are presented. Lastly, part 7 
undertakes an explanation of adminis- 
tration and policy decisions. 

Many of the readings discuss the 
issue of coordination of natural 
resource policy among various 
agencies, as a solution to our present 
energy, pollution and land use prob- 
lems. Lynton Caldwell in part 1 sets up 
the framework for this discussion: “Our 
failure to cope adequately with certain 
large and complex problems of our time 
is a consequence of failure to see the 
unifying elements in the complexity.” 
Caldwell further indicates that our 
national tendency has been to deal with 
environmental problems segmentally, 
which has produced the issues we now 
face. Later in the book, Gilbert White 
deals with the political pluralism in 
outdoor recreation: ““On every front, 
from every stance, the value of outdoor 
recreation has diffused itself and has 
permeated through a loosely integrated 
political system imposing a measure of 
cohesion in the midst of chaos.” 
Another article, by an anonymous 
author, brings these ideas together with 
a recommendation for a Department of 
Natural Resources. A complete reor- 
ganization would bring resource 
agencies from other departments, 
including the Army Corps of 
Engineers, into a new department. If 
this was not possible, he suggests a 
minimum measure which would 
transfer principal resource agencies and 
programs now located in other depart- 
ments into the Department of the 
Interior. 

In other readings there is opposition 
to this recommendation, although these 
authors did not develop a convincing 
case. Morton Grodzins feels that the 
lack of coordination may be an asset: 
“Nor is fragmentation of responsibility 
a source of difficulty. Rather it is the 
desirable method by which American 
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governments characteristically carry out 
almost all of their functional tasks.” In 
an article on the water economy, Vin- 
cent Ostrom suggests that comprehen- 
sive development of water resources 
cannot be organized into a single 
agency, because of the multitude of 
interests involved. 

Most of the articles dealing with the 
ability of America to conserve resources 
for the future accept the present pattern 
of American consumption. John Ken- 
neth Galbraith’s article, however, was a 
noted point of departure. The American 
economy, on the one hand, is worried 
about the ability to obtain natural 
resources, yet wastes resources with 
consumer goods that use more materi- 
als than are necessary and whose 
demand depends upon planned 
obsolescence, Galbraith has a more 
comprehensive solution, which involves 
shifting consumption to products which 
require less raw materials. Indeed, this 
prospect will have to be faced by 
America in the long run; we may not be 
able to obtain one-half of the world’s 
resources forever. 

Overall, the book will be a valuable 
addition to an area of study still reach- 
ing for new points of focus. 

RUSSELL BELLICO 

Department of Economics 

Westfield State College 

Massachusetts 


F. LAMonpD TULLIs. Politics and Social 
Change in Third World Countries. 
Pp. xiv, 372. New York: John Wiley, 
1973. $9.95. Paperbound, $6.95. 


The first part of this book is a general 
short statement on modernization and 
leadership in countries that choose a 
local leader. This part outlines the 
structural change in the values and proc- 
esses of modernization of emerging 
powers, which are occasionally 
revolutionary, and it ends with the 
description of ideology and leadership 
and particular charisma and military 
regimes of the dominant class of these 
countries. 

The second, much longer, part is 
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devoted to a discussion of three 
countries in which such leadership has 
existed or is existing in current times. 


These countries are Brazil, which had. 


a political and military leadership 
under the late regimes of Vargas and 
Goulart, Libya under the leadership of 
al-Quaddafi, and Peru under the late 
regime of Belaúnde. Whereas in Brazil 
and Libya the ‘‘revolutions” had 
affected both countries entirely, in Peru 
meaningful reform policies were 
introduced in only a few states in 
central Peru with peasant populations. 
The discussion of modernization in 
these three countries forms the major 
part of the book, and it would be dif- 
ficult to develop a single reaction to the 
facts related about each of the three 
countries, although they provide inter- 
esting and enjoyable reading. 

Let us here comment only upon a 
few social and political events which 
this book mentions. Modernization is 
accompanied as much by the attitudes 
and values of people, as it is by altera- 
tion of the environment. In Brazil, for 
example, both Vargas and Goulart 
attempted to establish the new mood 
with trabalhismo. In Peru, President 
Belaúnde tried to do the same with 
acción popular, and in Libya al-Quad- 
dafi put socialism and the teachings of 
The Koran together and declared this 
a new creed for the country to believe. 

All three changes in values were 
made by reliance on governments sup- 
ported by military forces, but the rela- 
tionship between the charismatic forces 
of government and the military forces 
changed so fundamentally that their 
coexistence was of short duration. It 
was probably the division of these two 
main sources of power—charisma of the 
leader and the military power support- 
ing his role—that caused in Brazil and 
Peru the end of governments with `a 
liberal outlook and ended the power 
of the Vargas-Goulart and Belatinde 
leaderships. In Libya, it is the continu- 
ing and strengthened military power of 
the government that enables al- 
Quaddafi to retain leadership. 

Charismatic leaders who do not with- 
draw and are not removed have a tend- 
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ency, not only to delay the emergence 
of a rational developing authority pat- 
tern, but also to become despots in 
their own right. In many under- 
developed countries, charisma has 
enabled leaders to gain power, but very 
few have been able to preserve it and 
most are forced to withdraw or are 
removed. 

Charismatic and military political 
authority gain power with transitory 
political legitimacy and the opponents 
usually struggle to obtain it under 
essentially the same social conditions. 
A military coup might arise as a con- 
sequence of a charismatic leader, espe- 
cially if the society is on the level of 
social mobilization but there is an 
absence of political development. 

Political and social institutions that 
resist modernization radicalize new 
social forces, Those that promote 
change radicalize the old ones, the tra- 
ditional elite, and many of their middle- 
class friends. The degree of this 
radicalization is a determinant in the 
acquisition of power and in Brazil and 
Peru the old social forces resistant to 
change remained large enough to 
enable them to come to power again 
with renewed. vigor. 

Much of the modernization of our 
time leads to socialist development, at 
least rhetorically, and certainly Brazil, 
Peru, and Libya are examples of this. 
As a consequence of planning for such 
a modernization program, often the pro- 
motion of a genuine modernization 
effort involving growth of productivity, 
growth of education, growth of foreign 
trade, and for forth, does not necessar- 
ily follow. 

At the same time in which social 
mobilization affects economic and pro- 
fessional middle-classes, the effect of 
the military rule tends to be left-wing 
reformist. Libya is an example of this, 
and even Brazil under Goulart was 
definitely in this class, and also Peru, 
when it accepted; at least for a time, the 
social power of Haya de la Torre, could 
be classified in this way. It is therefore 
perhaps correct to say—as the author 
does on page 306 of his book—“As long 
as rapid modernizing change impinges 
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upon people, as long as traditional 
political institutions continue to decay 
and the development of modern ones 
remains attenuated and skeletal, and as 
long as new social forces continue to 
experience serious structural and 
psychological binds, instability rather 
than the art of peaceful association will 
be the most salient political news 
stories of the contemporary Third 
World.” 
BERT F. HOSELITZ 
Department of Economics 
University of Chicago 
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In the July 1973 issue of THE 
ANNALS, page 143, the authors of The 
Peelites are Wilbur Devereux Jones and 
Arvel B. Erickson, and not Wilbur 
Devereux and Arvel B. Erickson. 


Two exceptional studies 
on university and college faculties 


For a sharper focus! For an inside view! These two new studies by political 
scientists Seymour Lipset of Harvard University and Everett Carll Ladd Jr., 
director of the Social Science Data Center at the University of Connecticut, are 
a must: 


ACADEMICS, POLITICS, AND THE 1972 ELECTION: 

An investigation and evaluation of recent electoral 
behavior among university and college faculties. 

It questions conventional interpretations of the Nixon- 
McGovern presidential contest as it was waged in the 
university community, and discusses new configurations — : 
appearing in faculty politics. Surprisingly, the authors ; °;% 
conclude that 1972 was a story of opportunities missed 


by Republicans. 99 pages $3.00 





PROFESSORS, UNIONS AND AMERICAN 

HIGHER EDUCATION: 

An examination of the extraordinary growth of faculty 

unionism in recent years, its precipitants, areas of OD cine ai soem 

greatest support, and likely consequences. RO ON 

The importance of this subject can be grasped when it BIGRER EDUCALION 

is realized that unionization of college and university 

professors was scarcely thought of a decade ago, but 

today more than 300 institutions are bargaining collec- 

tively with representatives of some 80,000 faculty and 

other professional stafi. This book is jointly published by 

the Carnegie Commission on Higher Education and AE]. 
107 pages $1.75 





Please send me | 
copies of [7] Academics, Politics, and the 1972 Election @ $3.00 per copy. 
copies of [7] Professors, Unions and American Higher Education 

@ $1.75 per copy. 


Discounts 25 to 99 copies—20%; 100 to 299 copies—30%:; 
300 to 499 copies—40%; 500 and over 50%. 
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Address 


City and State a a D 


Make checks payable to: 
American Enterprise institute for Public Policy Research 
1150 Seventeenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036 


Kindly mention THE ANNALS when writing to advertisers 
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| two troubled 
societies 





Captain Amer rica 
Complex 


The Dilemma of Zealous Nationalism 


by ROBERT JEWETT. "Provides 
a discerning examination of 
America's soul."—Senator Mark 
Hattield. A brilliant, superbly en- 
lightening, and provocative anal- 
ysis of the two incompatible 
strands in America’s national 
ideology — super-righteous 
patriotism on the one hand, and 
true prophetic realism on the 
other. $10t 

ae eae 


South African Dialogue 
Contrasts In South African 
Thinking on Basic Race Issues 

ed. by NIC RHOODIE. In this re- 
markable symposium — whose 
contributors include Alan Paton, 
Helen Suzman, and many other 
prominent South Africans—both 
supporters and foes of apartheid 
present their views. $12.50 





t~price tentative when this ad 
was prepared 


Now at your bookstore 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 
Witherspoon Bldg., 
Phila., Pa. 19107 WwW’ 


Kindly mention TuE ANNALS when writing to advertisers 


i Charles V. Willie 
i Bernard M. Kramer 
| Bertram S. Brown 


EDITORS 


AND MENTAL HEALTH Contemporary Community Health Series 


“A first-rate, in-depth exploration that is at once polemical and 
analytic, this collection of 15 essays asks what can be done 
about racism in American mental health.... The authors enliven 
their views by drawing on personal experience as well as objec- 
tive research. An important, possibly landmark collection” 
(Publishers Weekly). < 





These fifteen essays by leading psychiatrists, sociologists, educators, 
demographers, and health administrators search for a method of iso- 
lating bigotry and hatred and lessening their effect on the psychological 
health of Black and White Americans. 

Their approach is varied. The patrology af racism has both personal 
and social consequences and must therefore be dealt with at a group 
level as well as at the clinical or individual level. Also, as the editors 
note in their preface, the tragic human consequences of racism no 
longer will permit a discussion devoid of passion; thus the contributors 
to the book deal with racism and mental health from the point of view of 
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